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THE  PHARMACOPCEIA. 

Tais  is  the  seasoa  of  the  year  at  which  we  usually  hear  rumours 
respecting  the  prohahle  appearance  of  a  new  Pharmacopoeia,  and 
it  has  been  whispered  rather  loudly,  that  at  the  present  time  the 
current  report  is  not  without  foundation. .  One  party  informs  us 
that  a  friend  of  his  has  actually  seen  the  paper  on  which  the  work 
is  to  be  printed  ;  another  states,  on  what  he  declares  to  be  good 
aathority,  that  a  portion  of  it  is  already  in  type. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  the  first  of  these  statements,  although 
we  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  second.  The  paper  may  remain 
incog,  in  the  warehouse  ad  libitum,  but  if  the  proof-sheets  were 
extant,  we  think  the  fact  would  rest  on  more  substantial  evidence 
than  mere  rumour. 

Under  the  impression,  therefore,  that  the  fiat  has  not  yet  gone 
forth,  we  take  this  opportunity  of  adverting  to  some  important 
considerations  in  the  compilation  of  a  Pharmacopoeia,  confining 
our  remarks  exclusively  to  those  matters  which  naturally  occur  to 
the  mind  of  the  Chemist,  without  in  any  degree  interfering  with 
the  prerogative  of  the  Physician. 

The  object  of  a  Pharmacopoeia  is  to  furnish  a  medium  of  com- 
munication between  the  prescriber  and  the  dispenser,  by  means  of 
which,  imiformity  in  the  preparations  may  be  insured,  and  mis- 
takes or  misunderstandings  avoided.  The  selection  of  the  remedies 
and  the  regulation  of  the  doses,  must  of  course  rest  entirely  with 
the  College  of  Physicians.  On  behalf  of  the  Chemists  we  claim 
the  privilege  of  making  a  few  suggestions,  chiefly  in  reference  to 
that  perspicuity  and  clearness  in  the  language  and  terms  em- 
ployed, which  shall  remove  all  doubt  as  to  what  are  the  intentions 
of  prescribers. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  while  the  Pharmacopoeia  is,  ac- 
cording to  law,  binding  on  the  dispenser,  those  who  prescribe  are 
unfettered,  and  may  use  their  own  discretion  as  to  the  adoption  or 
rejection  of  any  innovations. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  stated  as  a  general  rule,  that  all  changes 
in  the  preparations  or  terms  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  are  attended 
with  more  or  less  inconvenience,  and  no  change  should  be  made 
unless  the  advantage  be  more  than  an  equivalent  for  this  incon- 
venience. Another  important  rule  which  should  be  observed  is, 
that  no  term  or  name  hitherto  known  to  designate  any  particular 
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preparation,  should  be  used  with  any  other  meamng,  or  applie4 
to  a  different  preparation. 

In  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  1836,  this  rule  was  entirely  overlooked 
in  many  instances,  which  has  given  rise  to  much  mischief  and 
many  mistakes.  In  some  cases  these  mistakes  may  lead  to  no 
serious  consequences ;  as  for  instance,  if  carbonate  of  soda  or 
potash  be  ordered  by  a  practitioner  of  the  old  school^  and  inter- 
preted according  to  the  new  nomenclature,  the  patient,  it  is  true, 
would  not  receive  the  medieine  intended,  bat  the  result  woukl  be 
attended  with  no  danger. 

But  if  the  propensity  for  new  nomenclature  were  to  be  extended 
to  calomel  and  corrosive  sublimate,  many  deaths  would  be  the  in- 
evitable result.  According  to  some  modern  chemical  authorities, 
corrosive  sublimate  is  now  termed  the  chloride  of  mercury.  This 
term  is  applied  in  the  present  Pharmacopoeia  to  calomel.  By 
adopting  the  new  nomenclature  in  the  forthcoming  Pharmacopoeia, 
the  same  term  would  be  applicable  either  to  calomel  or  to  corrO' 
sive  sublimate,  according  to  the  date  of  the  prescription,  the  will  of 
the  prescriber,  or  the  extent  to  which  the  members  of  the  profession 
might  think  proper  to  study  the  details  of  Pharmaceutical  nomen- 
clature. In  the  inquests  which  would  result  firom  such  a  **  dhuble 
entendre**  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  the  only  proper  verdict  would  be 
manslaughter  against  the  authors  of  the  work. 

We  are  not  apprehensive  that  this  alteration  will  be  made,  but 
state  the  case  as  an  illustration  of  a  principle  which  has  too  often 
been  overlooked  by  the  college.  Those  who  stand  behind  the 
counter  to  interpret  and  prepare  prescriptions,  are  feelingly  alive 
to  the  evil  attending  the  use  of  words  with  double  meanings  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  as  they  are  frequently  obliged  in  such  cases  to 
keep  their  customers  wuting  for  the  medicine,  while  they  are  in 
search  of  the  doctor  in  order  to  ascertain  his  intention.  We 
believe  the  opinion  is  gaining  ground,  that  it  is  vain  to  attempt 
in  a  Pharmacopoeia  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  chemical 
science,  and  that  for  the  purposes  of  the  work  the  old  name  is  is 
g^od  as  the  new  one,  although  it  may  not  be  chemically  correct. 
To  clear  up  all  doubt,  the  modem  views  of  scientific  Chemists 
might  be  stated  in  a  note,  without  creating  perplexity  by  altering 
Ae  officinal  name  in  the  text. 

If  this  principle  of  perspicuity  be  important  in  the  chemicals*  it 
is  quite  as  much  so  in  the  arbitrary  Pharmaceutical  formulae. 
Any  change  in  the  strength  of  a  powerful  tincture  or  other  active 
preparation,  would  be  attended  with  a  serious  result,  unless  the 
name  of  the  preparation  were  so  completely  altered  so  as  to 
remove  all  doubt  on  the  subiect.  In  illustration,  we  need  only 
advert  to  the  perplexity  whicn  for  several  years  existed  in  refer- 
ence to  hydrocyanic  acid,  for  although  the  word  "  dilutum"  was 
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added  in  the  Pkannaeopoeia,  this  was  not  generally  adopted  by 
medical  men,  and  Chemists  were  constantly  accused  of  nskag  an 
inert  preparation  because  they  adhered  to  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
while  the  prescriber  intended  Scheele's  acid  to  be  used,  which  is 
nearly  three  times  the  strength. 

Acidum  Aceticum  is  another  example ;  being  used  in  two  con- 
secutive Pharmacopoeias  to  denote  two  preparations,  one  of  which 
is  more  than  six  times  as  strong  as  the  other. 
•  Another  rule  should  be  observed  in  the  adoption  of  new  pre- 
parations ;  namely,  the  name  applied  to  them  should  not  be  such 
as  would  be  likely,  when  written,  to  be  confounded  with  the  name 
of  any  other  preparation.  For  instance,  if  it  were  proposed  to 
introduce  a  syrup  of  cochineal,  the  term  syrupus  cocci  would  be 
improper,  as  it  would  when  written  be  similar  to  syr.  croci ;  and 
a  mixture  might  be  alternately  red  or  yellow,  according  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  equivocal  word.  We  have  several  times  seen 
prescriptions  in  which  it  was  difficult  to  decide  whether  liqum' 
potassa,  or  liqtcor  potas8€B  arsen,  was  intended  ;  the  obscurity  in 
such  cases  b^g  increased  by  the  contractions  usual  in  prescriptions. 
In  the  case  of  the  red  and  yellow  mixtures,  the  patient  would 
be  alarmed  without  a  cause  ;  in  case  of  an  accident  between  the 
hq.  potas.  and  Uq.  potas.  a,  he  might  be  poisoned  without  know- 
ing why. 

With  respect  to  the  fbrmuls  for  the  preparation  of  Chemicals, 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  an  accurate  description  of  the  result 
required  would  not  be  more  useful  than  detailed  instructions  as  to 
the  method  of  manipulation.  The  latter  might  be  mentioned  in 
general  terms  ;  but  the  practical  Chemist  is  generally  in  advance 
of  the  Medical  Profession  in  matters  which  relate  to  his  own  par- 
ticular department. 

We  can  appreciate  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  authors  of 
the  Fliarmacopoeia  in  undertaking  to  produce  a  work  founded  on 
practical  experience  in  the  manipulations  of  the  laboratory,  an 
avocation  not  forming  a  part  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  the 
Physician. 

This  circumstance,  coupled  with  the  desire  which  they  naturally 
feel  to  bring  the  work  up  to  the  present  standard  of  Pharma- 
ceutical knowledge,  may  probably  account  for  the  delay  in  its 
publication. 

We  fully  concur  in  the  following  observations  on 

PHARMACEUTICAL  NOMENCLATURE, 

BY  MR.  EDWARD  THOMPSON. 

The  appearance  in  your  last  number  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lewis 
Thompson^  **  on  the  composition  of  the  so-called  Sesqui- carbo- 
nate of  Soda/'  with  the  editorial  remarks  prefixed,  induces  me  to  give 
expression  to  a  feeling,  which  I  believe  extensively  prevails  among 
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Chemists  and  Druggists,  on  the  folly  of  the  present  mode  of  naming 
chemical  substances  in  the  Fharmacopcsia.  The  change  of  namea 
nvhich  occurs  by  authority,  at  intervals  of  a  few  years,  is  productive  of 
no  little  confusion  between  those  who  prescribe  and  those  who  com- 
pound medicines.  The  utmost  circumspection,  and  sometimes  profes* 
flional  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  compounder,  too  little  appre- 
ciated by  the  Physician  or  the  public,  is  often  necessary  to  prevent  this 
confusion,  resulting  in  fatal  mistakes— mistakes  which  it  is  the  special 
purpose  of  a  Pharmacop<Bia  to  prevent.  And  what  advantage  is  there 
to  counterbalance  so  grave  an  inconvenience  ?  Is  it  that  by  the  use  <if 
new-fangled  chemical  names  the  Pharmacopceia  assumes  a  more  im- 
posing scientific  appearance  ?  Men  of  real  science  are  not  likely  to  be 
Jed  away  by  such  a  mere  appearance.  That  it  does  not  always  indicate 
any  really  scientific  precision,  let  your  correspondent's  letter  and  your 
own  remarks  testify.  Here  is  a  substance  formerly  well  understood  as 
carbonate  of  soda.  Mr.  Phillips  analyzes  this  salt^  probably  prepared 
in  an  imperfect  manner,  and  pronounces  it  to  contain  three  atoms  of 
carbonic  acid  to  two  of  soda,  and  forthwith  the  Collie  of  Physicians 
change  the  name  to  ^e^^ui-carbonate  of  soda.  An  analysis  of  a  more 
perfect  preparation  of  the  same  substance  is  subsequently  made,  and  it 
IS  found  to  contain  two  atoms  of  carbonic  acid  to  one  of  soda.  The 
name,  it  appears,  must  now  be  changed  to  6<- carbonate  of  soda,  until 
further  chemical  discoveries,  or  a  complete  revolution  in  chemical 
nomenclature,  at  no  distant  day,  requires  another  alteration.  Nor  has 
the  mischievous  folly  ended  here.  We  had  a  preparation  well  known 
as  sub-carbonate  of  soda.  In  order  to  sacrifice  convenience,  safety, 
and  common  sense  at  the  shrine  of  Chemistry,  it  must  now  be  called 
carbonate  of  soda,  so  that  when  this  name  now  occurs  in  a  prescriptiont 
the  bewildered  compounder  has  to  decide  on  such  ouestioDs  as  the  fol- 
lowing:— "  Does  the  prescriber  belong  to  the  old  school  or  the  new  ? — 
Is  he  young  or  old? — Does  he  uniformly  use  the  new  names  ?"  And 
if  he  cannot  answer  these  inquiries  satisfactorily,  he  must  get  out  of 
the  dilemma  as  well  as  he  can.  It  may  be  said  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Physician  to  employ  the  new  names  only,  and  that  of  the  Chemists 
and  Druggists  to  understand  them  accordingly.  But  the  fact  is,  me- 
dical practitioners,  especially  in  the  country,  trtV/  not  always  foUow 
the  caprices  of  their  brethren  in  London ;  and  between  the  two,  the 
Chemist  is  left,  esnecially  where  energetic  medicines  are  concerned,  in 
a  pleasing  state  or  uncertainty,  for  which  he  will  be  thankful  both  to 
the  prescriber  and  to  the  College,  and  the  patient  may  be  thankful  if 
he  escapes  with  his  life.  Now,  if  we  are  to  have  a  new  edition  of  the 
Loudon  Fharmacopceia,  in  the  name  of  humanity  and  common  sense 
let  us  follow  the  worthy  example  of  the  Edinburgh  College,  and  have 
a  stand  made  on  some  well-known  names.  Adopt  the  present  ones,  if 
you  please,  but  let  us  have  no  further  change.  *'  The  more  decorous 
dress  of  science  or  philosophy,"  says  the  Edinburgh  College,  •*  has 
been  dearly  purchased  at  the  cost  of  being  compelled  to  follow  the 
changing  i'ashion  of  the  day." 

Otley,  June  6lh,  1848. 
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•WBre^ret  to  W  inforaMd .that  the  indisposittOB  of  Mr.  Wakley 
lias  in  some  degree  impeded  the  progress  of  this  Committee, 
which,  however,  has  now  resumed  its  labours,  and  is  still  engaged 
\n  the  e^mmination  of  witnesses. 

From  some  correspondence  which  has  been  published  in  the 
J^meety  it  would  appear  that  the  selection  of  witnesses  has  not 
been  satisfactory  to  certain  members  of  the  profession,  and  it  has 
been  prq>osed  to  appoint  a  Committee  of  Medical  Practitioners  to 
consider  the  subject,  and  to  recommend  such  parties  as  they  may 
think  most  eligible  for  examination  before  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee. 

In  an  undertaking  so  comprehensive  and  intricate  as  that 
which  is  before  the  Committee,  it  is  desirable  to  conciliate 
ail  parties,  and  to  pay  due  respect-  to  such  reasonable  sug- 
gestions as  may  be  offered  in  reference  to  the  evidence  to  be 
received.  With  all  the  precautions  that  can  be  taken,  it  will  be 
extremely  difficult  to  ward  off  opposition,  since  the  movement 
itself  is  id  a  certain  extent  a  trial  of  strength  between  several 
parties,  and  the  only  chance  of  success  consists  in  giving  each  a 
due  share  of  impartial  consideration.  Any  attempt  to  favour  one 
party  to  the  prejudice  of  others,  would  be  like  springing  a  mine 
under  the  Bill  which  would  blow  it  to  atoms.  We  have  in  refer- 
ence to  other  Bills  under  similar  circumstances  predicted  the  sarae 
result,  and  experience  has  shown  that  no  partial,  one-sided,  or 
undigested  measure  can  meet  with  any  other  fate. 

We  trust  the  Committee  now  silting  will  profit  by  the  experi- 
ence of  their  predecessors,  and  investigate  the  subj<^t  in  all  its 
bearings  in  reference  to  all  the  conflicting  views  of  the  several 
parties  concerned ;  and  that  this  investigation  will  be  conducted 
with  a  unanimous  determination  to  arrive  at  an  impartial  con- 
clusion. 
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THE    PHARMACEUTICAL   SOCIETY. 


ELECTION  OF  PRESIDENT,  VICE-PRESIDENT, 

AND  OTHER  OFFICERS  OF  THE  FHARMACEUTIGAL  SOCIETY. 

At  a  Meeting:  o(  Council,  held  Wednesday  the  7lh  of  June, 
the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President Mr.  T.  N.  R.  Morson. 

Vice-President   •     .     .Mr.  Peter  Squire. 

Treasurer Mr.  R.  H.  Pigeon. 

Librarian  and  Curator  ?  w„   o, ^^« 

of  the  Museum    .     J  Mr.  Redwood. 

Secretary Mr.  G.  W^Smith. 

LIST    OF    MEMBERS, 

ASSOCIATES,  AND  APPRENTICES  {continwed). 

Elected  May  and  June. 


Driffield.     .     •     .     Laybourn,  Christopher,  Exchange  Street 
Harrogate     .     .     .     Greenwood,  John,  Parliament  Street 

LoifDON Banks,  Alfred  J.  H.,  66 ^  High  Street, 

Camden  Town 
•Hills,  Thomas  Hyde,  338,  Oxford  Street 
♦Windus,  Arthur  Edward,  235,  Strand 
Wind  us,  Charles  Rogers,  235,  Strand 
Plymouth  ....  •Tracey,  Wilfiam  B.,  17,  Whimple  Street 
Seaford     •     •     .     •     Davids,  George  Ware,  High  Street 
Sheffield  ....     Maunder,  Frederick,  95,  Hoyle  Street 

Wilkinson,  John,  18,  Union  Street 
SiiERSTON  Magna     .     Richards,  John 
Torquay     ....     Kendall,  John  M.,  6,  Carey  Parade 
Tottenham      .     .     .     Wall,  William  James 
Truro    ....••     Hall,  Thomas  C,  6,  St.  Nicholas  Street 
Tunbridge  Wells    .     Wickham,  William,  High  Street 

MAJOR  BXAMIKATXONS. 

Braithwaite,  John  Charles  .     •  Bartonsham  House,  Hereford 

Copeland,  John Lindfield,  Sussex 

Evans,  Thomas      .     •    ,     .     .  Rhuabon,  Denbighshire 

Giles,  Richard  William  .     .     .  Clifton 
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Harrison,  Robert  Hooper    •     .  Southampton 

Moore,  Edward Brighton 

Pochin,  Henry  Davis      .     .     .  Northampton 

Sutton,  William Halttead,  Essex 


MIirOK 

Barker,  William  Baylis  .    . 
Brockelsby,  David  Hyde 
Jeffery,  John  Augustus  •     , 
Porter,  Augustus  Frederick 


MIHATIOIVS. 

Liverpool 

60,  Westminster  Bridge  Road 

Clifton 

228,  Piccadilly 


SBOISTBRBD  APPKBlfTIOBa. 


APPRENTICES. 

Atton,  John  Thomas  • 
Cubitt,  Charles  .  . 
Kirkman,  George  B.  . 
Loosemore,  Philip.  . 
Pritchard,  Joshua .  • 
Rewe,  Robert  •  •  • 
Rolfc,  William  A. .  . 
Stnrton,  Richard  .  . 
Warren,  Edward  F.  . 
WhiUed,  John .  .  . 
Wright,  Joseph  .  . 
Zeal,  Tliomas  .    .     . 


RESIDIKO   WITH 

Mr.  Millns  .  • 

Mr.  Cubitt  •  . 

Mr.  Deane  .  . 

Mr.  Knott   .  . 

Mr,  Davies  •  . 

Mr.  Tanner .  . 

Mr.  Spencer.  . 

Mr.  Sturton .  . 

Mr.  Craske .  • 
Mr.  Woodroffe . 
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TRANSACTIONS   OF   THE   BRISTOL   CHEMISTS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

On  Tuesday,  May  9th,  a  Lecture  on  ''  Capillary  Action  "  was 
delivered  before  the  Members  of  the  Association,  by  Mr.  G.  F. 
Schacht.  The  object  of  the  lecturer,  was  to  show  that  these 
actions  involve  no  specific  or  peculiar  principles,  but  are  dependent 
upon  certain  general  laws,  some  of  whose  influences  iu  the  ordinary 
concerns  of  life  were  pointed  out  and  explained. 

On  Tuesday,  May  23,  the  Association  was  honoured  by  the 
presence  of  the  Mayor  of  Bristol.  His  worship  having  kindly 
taken  the  Chair,  a  Lecture  was  delivered  ou 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  THE  DISINFECTANTS, 

BT  — •  OBIFFIN,  ESQ. 

The  lecturer  commenced  by  observing,  that  at  the  present  time,  when 
sanitary  measures  are  beginning  to  occupy  something  like  a  due  share  of 
public  attention,  it  peculiarly  behoves  all  m  any  way  connected  with  the 
** Profession  of  Health,"  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  subject  in  all  its 
bearings.  The  social  end  financial  side  of  the  question  is  now  familiar 
enough  to  all,  but  much  remains  to  be  more  generally  known  in  its  scientific 
aspect,  and  for  the  want  of  this  knowledge,  the  most  ridiculous  statements 
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oonoeniiag  the  diemistKy  of  disiofection,  hare  been  made  and  beUeved* 
The  subject  of  the  lecture  might  be  divided  into  three  sections  :  the  nature 
of  the  putrefactiye  process ;  the  chemical  properties  of  the  products  arising 
therefrom,  particularly  those  most  injurious  to  health ;  and,  lastly,  the 
nature  and  re-actions  of  the  substances  employed  to  absorb  or  decompose 
them,  termed  **  disinfectants.'*  To  render  the  whole  more  complete  and 
comprehensive,  Mr.  Griffin  gave  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  leading  laws  con- 
nected with  Cliemical  phenomena,  and  illustrated  the  effects  of  cohesion 
and  adJtesioH  by  various  experiments,  dwelling  particularly  on  tlie  attraction 
between  solid  bodies  and  gases.  Having  shown  that  a  red-hot  body  causes 
the  explosive  combination  of  oxj^ gen  and  hydrogen  gases,  he  immersed  a 
piece  of  spongy  platinum  in  a  jar  of  the  mixture,  which  became  red-hot 
and  ignited  it.  The  platinum  condenses  the  gases  on  its  surface  suffi- 
ciently to  enable  them  to  combine,  and  the  heat  evolved  by  the  union  of 
successive  portions,  quickly  raises  the  platinum  to  incandescence.  To  show 
tliat  tliis  is  occasioned  by  the  attraction  of  the  surface  of  the  metal,  he 
moistened  the  platinum  sponge,  when  it  had  no  action  on  the  gases,  the 
metal  being  enveloped  in  a  film  of  water,  but  on  driving  this  off  by  a  red- 
heat,  it  regained  its  original  efficacy. 

Permanent  chemical  combination  was  next  dwelt  on.  The  total  change  of 
properties  which  frequently  attends  it,  was  strikingly  shown  by  connecting 
two  large  cylinders  of  oxygen  and  nitric  oxide,  whicli  immediately  paased 
from  the  state  of  neutral  invisible  gases,  to  that  of  a  highly-corrosive  dense 
orange-coloured  vapour.  Attention  was  drawn  to  the  rdative  capacities 
of  the  vessels  containing  the  gases, — that  containing  the  nitric  oxide  being 
double  the  length  of  the  oxygen  one — these  being  the  proportions  in  which 
the  gases  combine  ;  and  the  importance  of  the  aU-prevailiog  law  of  com* 
bination  only  taking  place  in  certain  fixed  and  definite  proportions — the 
keystone  of  the  whole  fabric  of  nature — pointed  put. 

The  composition  of  organic  matter  was  then  considered.  Animal  bodies 
are  made  up  of  a  great  variety  of  compounds,  all  formed  by  the  union  in 
various  proportions  and  manners,  of  a  very  few  elementary  or  simple 
bodies,  namely,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  gases,  and  solid  carbon, 
with  small  portions  of  sulphur  and  pliosphorus.  These  proximate  prin- 
ciples are  of  very  complex  and  unstable  structure  ;  in  fact  they  are  only 
preserved  intact  by  tlie  mysterious  power  of  vitality — the  moment  that 
ceases,  the  ordinary  affinities  of  their  elements  resume  their  sway,  and  they 
arrange  themselves  in  simpler  forms,  most  of  which  are  gaseous,  and  mix 
with  the  surrounding  air.  The  chief  products  of  the  putrefaction  of 
animal  matter,  are,  water,  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  carburetted,  sulphu- 
retted, and  phosphufettcd  hydrogen,  and  a  solid,  earthy  residuum.  Vege- 
table matter  consists  of  the  same  leading  elements,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  phosphorus,  and  nitrogen  and  sulphur  are  comparatively  rarely 
present,  therefore  its  decomposition  is  somewhat  less  offensive  and  noxious. 
Water  carbonic  acid,  and  fetid  carburetted  hydrogen  are  its  cliief  pn)ducts  j 
the  two  latter  are  evolved  in  abundance  in  warm  weather  from  the  slune  at 
the  bottom  of  stagnant  water. 

Several  conditions  are  necessary  for  the  putrefactive  process.  The 
first  is  a  moderate  temperature,  for  meat  is  preserved  all  the  winter 
in  severe  climates,  and  hence  fish  is  packed  in  ice  in  the  summer. 
Moisture  is  indispensable,  as  we  daily  see.  Citric  and  tartaric  acids 
are  unalterable  in  the  air,  but  their  solutions  speedily  decoinpose  and 
mould,  even  when  combined  with  a  base,  as  in  tartar  emetic.  Meat 
thoroughly  dried  is  very  slowly  changed,  and  the  preservative  powers 
of  salt  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on  its  abstracting  the  juices  of  the' 
flesh.  The  presence  of  air,  or  rather  oxygen,  is  requisite,  and  greatly 
modifies  the  results.    Meat  can  be  kept  sweet  for  a  long  time  under  water. 
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which  is  prtrt%nf  ed  'from  absorbing  air  by  a  coating  of  oil ;  potted  meat* 
are  covered  with  melted  butter  with  the  same  object.  Gay  Lussac  has 
shown  that  milk  may  be  kept  fVesh  for  a  long  time,  by  boiling  it  repeatedly 
to  drive  off  the  air;  and  in  Appert's  process,  where  provisions  are  par-boiled 
in  tin  canisters,  so  as  to  convert  the  small  quantity  of  included  air  into 
carbonic  acid,  and  are  then  hermetically  sealed  up,  all  change  may  be  pre- 
vented for  any  length  of  time. 

The  chemical  iJroperties  of  the  chief  noxious  gases  evolved  were  then 
illustrated,  neglecting  the  carbonic  acid  and  carburetted  hydrogen,  as  of 
comparatively  little  importance.  Sulphuretted  hy^frogen  was  considered 
first,  and  its  leading  properties  and  decomposition  by  various  agents 
shown.  Its  deleterious  nature  was  peculiarly  dwelt  on.  Lavoisier  found 
a  fi^ecnfinch  perisli  in  air  containing  only  one  part  in  1 500  of  this  gas ;  a 
middle-sized  dog  in  air  contaminated  with  a  f^th  part,  and  a  horse  died 
in  a  stable  into  which  this  gas  found  its  way  from  a  neighbouring  drain, 
which  proved,  on  analysis  by  Thenard,  to  contain  only  one  part  in  150  of 
air.  Dr.  Chaussier  has  proved  that  even  sufficient  is  imbibed  by  the  skin, 
without  any  inhalation,  to  destroy  life,  four  rabbits  died  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  when  their  bodies  were  immersed  in  bags  of  this  gas.  Mixed 
with  air,  it  causes  when  respired,  nausea,  vertigo,  and  faintness,  and  when 
constantly  inhaled  in  the  minutest  portions,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
gravevards,  open  drains,  &c  ,  it  gives  rise  to  squalor  and  lingering  fevers. 
Prof,  baniell  found  it  present  in  the  sea-water  on  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  and  ascribed  the  fatal  effects  of  the  country,  "the  grave  of 
Europeans,"  to  its  presence,  probably  with  justice.  In  excavating  the 
Tfiames  Tunnel,  the  workmen  M-cre  much  annoyed  and  impeded  by  sudden 
outbursts  of  this  gas,  from  some  subterranean  source ;  the  water  that 
trickled  down  the  walls  was  charged  with  it,  and  all  means  to  get  rid  of  it 
failed,  till  the  completion  of  the  shaft  caused  thorough  ventilation.  Alt 
the  fleshy  tissues  contain  sulphur,  and  the  whole  of  this  is  evolved, 
during  decomposition,  in  the  form  of  this  deadly  gas.  Its  copious  cvcdu* 
tion  by  clearing  dry  night-soil,  was  shown  by  its  action  on  lead  paper. 
Whenever  this  gas  and  ammonia  come  in  contact,  as  when  they  are  simul- 
taneously evolved,  they  combine  to  form  a  satine  compound,  for  sulphu- 
retted h^'drogen,  is,  strictly  speaking,  an  acid.  This  was  shown  by  con- 
necting a  large  globe  of  dry  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  with  ajar  of  ammonia^ 
when  they  distantly  combined  into  a  dense  cloud  of  glittering  crystalline 
particles,  like  sleet,  which  gradually  condensed  on  the  sides  of  the  vessels 
in  large  groups  of  transparent,  radiated,  colourless  prisms.  When  the 
hand  was  applied  to  any  part  of  the  globe,  tho  hydrosulphate  speedily 
disappeared  ;  and  on  the  contrary,  condensed  far  more  thickly  on  any  spot 
which  was  cooled  by  the  application  of  ether,  showing  its  high  degree  of 
volatility,  which  has  rendered  it  useful  as  a  very  delicate  thermosoopic  test 
in  experiments  on  radiant  heat.  Its  fumes  are  to  the  full  as  deleterious  as 
free  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  indeed,  Mr.  Oshorn  of  Southampton,  affirms 
he  has  found  them  more  so.  As  all  animal  matter  contains  far  mwre 
nitrogen  than  sulphur,  the  whole  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  evolved 
in  combination  "with  ammonia  ;  but  during  the  putrefaction  of  vegetable 
bodies,  which  may  contain  sulphur,  but  no  nitrogen,  free  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  may  be  given  off.  Much  ammonia  is  also  generated-  during 
decay,  combined  with  acetic  and  carbonic  acids  ;  but  as  both  of  these  salts 
are  volatile,  as  well  as  the  hydrosulphate.  they  gradually  fly  off,  and  the 
smell  of  the  latter  is  very  evident  near  rotting  dung,  and  in  stables.  It  is 
very  important  to  prevent  this  loss,  as  far  as  possible,  by  combining  the 
ammonia  with  some  fixed  inorganic  acid,  as  the  sulphuric,  so  as  to  form  a 
non-volatile  salt,  for  ft  is  invaluable  to  vegetation,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
essential  portions  of  manures.    After  briefly  alluding  to  the  nature  o€ 
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photmhuretud  hydrogen,  tt  very  noxloos  gas,  the  leotnxcr  entered  upon  the 
appucation  and  re-actioos  of  disinfoctont  8iibgtaiic«i,  applied  to  fetid  or 
deeaying  orgRoic  matter,  to  remove  these  ofiensive  compoundB. 

Charoaal-^The  action  of  thiB  body  seemt  to  depend  ahnost  entireiy  on 
mechuiical  absorption,  and  is  strictly  analagons  to  that  of  spongy  pla- 
tinum. It  condenses  large 'quantities  of  gases,  and  gives  them  oat  un- 
changed on  being  heated.  A  piece  of  box-wood  charcoal,  strongly  ignited, 
and  cooled  under  mercury,  on  being  allowed  to  ascend  into  a  tube  filled 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  soon  condensed  nearly  the  whole  of  it,  and  a 
solution  of  the  gas,  shaken  witli  powdered  charcoal  and  filtered,  was  not 
even  discoloured  by  nitrate  of  lead.  It  also  absorbs  fetid  organic  matter. 
Water  is  kept  sweet  for  years  at  sea  in  casks  charred  inside ;  the  best 
filters  for  water  are  those  consisting  of  alternate  layers  of  powdered 
charcoal  and  siliceous  sand,  which  at  the  same  time  strain  and  purify  it, 
but  the  charcoal  requires  to  be  occasionally  renewed  or  re-burnt  Water 
in  which  toast  has  been  steeped,  is  rendered  more  wholesome,  firom  the 
purifying  powers  of  the  external  coating  of  charcoal  extemporaneously 
formed;  but  the  bread  should  be  thoroughly  charred  for  this  purpose. 
Charcoal  nibbed  over,  or  boiled  with  tainted  meat,  renders  it  sweet,  par- 
ticularly if  thrown  red-hot  from  the  fire  into  the  water,  previously  boiling; 
it  removes  the  musty  smell  which  clothes  acquire  by  laying  by ;  and 
Dobereiner  asserts,  that  when  newly  burnt,  it  will  abstract  the  smell  of 
tobacco-smoke  from  rooms.  It  is  an  excellent  tooth-powder,  as  it  corrects 
the  fetor  of  the  month,  but  as  commonly  sold  in  boxes,  is  oi  no  more  use 
than  So  much  magnesia.  It  should  be  strongly  ignited  in  a  fire  or  crucible, 
quickly  rubbed  to  powder  in  a  mortar,  and  immediately  transferred  to 
stoppered  bottles,  which  should  be  opened  as  little  as  possible,  for,  like 
spongy  platinum,  it  loses  its  efficacy  by  exposure  to  air,  but  regains  it 
when  heated  red-hot,  even  after  use,  as  the  organic  matters  and  gases 
absorbed  are  either  volatilized  or  decomposed.  The  value  of  the  finely- 
divided  carbon  of  which  vegetable  mould  chiefly  consists,  and  the  efficacy 
of  peat  charcoal  as  a  manure,  depend  upon  this  property  of  absorbing 
moisture  and  nutritive  gases,  and  presenting  them  in  a  condensed  state  to 
the  roots  of  plants.  The  black  liquid  that  runs  from  dunghills,  on  being 
passed  through  charcoal,  becomes  nearly  colourless  and  inert,  while  the 
latter  acquires  high  fertilizing  powers,  hence,  for  economy,  manure  heaps 
should  always  be  raised  on  a  bed  of  this  substance.  It  also  removes 
colouring  organic  matter,  and  is  largely  used  in  whitening  saline  solutions, 
as  in  the  manufacture  of  citric  acid  and  cream  of  tartar.  A  dark  sherry 
wine,  on  being  shaken  with  powdered  charcoal  and  filtered,  was  rendered 
almost  colourless.  Vegetable  bitters  lose  their  astrlngency,  and  rum  its 
peculiar  flavour,  by  its  action  ;  oils  are  rendered  sweet  and  clarified  by  fil- 
tration through  it ;  and  some  continental  bleachers  render  thread  goods 
exquisitely  white  by  boiling  them  in  water  with  a  little  powdered  6har- 
coaL  That  prepared  by  the  calcination  of  bones,  blood,  or  olTal,  is  most 
efficacious  for  these  decolourizing  purposes. 

The  properties  of  Chlorine  were  then  detailed  and  illustrated.  It  decom- 
poses most  organic  substances,  from  its  powerful  affinity  for  their  hydro- 
gen. This  was  shown  by  its  bleaching  green  leaves,  and  inflaming  liquor 
ammoniie  and  spirits  of  turpentine,  the  carbon  of  the  latter  being  separated 
in  the  form  of  a  dense  black  snK)ke,  while  the  chlorine  combined  with  its 
hydrogen.  Hence  it  instantly  and  completely  decomposes  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  liberating  the  sulphur,  and  modifies  fetid  organic  matters  in  the 
atmosphere.  It  is  generally  applied, for  convenience,  combined  witli  Kme, 
firom  which  it  is  slowly  evolvecl  in  the  air  firom  a  cause  sometimes  not 
clearly  understood.  It  is  united  to  the  base  by  so  feeble  an  aflhiity,  that 
even  the  weakest  acids  set  it  free,  by  combining  with  the  lime  in  its  stead. 
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Hydrodildrie  moid,  on  being  poorod  into  ft  nlntion  of  dikwideof  linie»libeo 
nriKed  chJoriae  with  efieryeBeonce,  recsogniBed  by  its  action  on  copper  lea^ 
Even  carbonic,  though  mo  MbiA  antacid,  effects  the  same  change,  and  the 
giadnal  erolation  <»  chlorine  from  this  oomponnd  is  due  to  tlie  lime  ab- 
sorbing the  carbonic  acid  present  in  the  atmosphere.  On  blowing  air 
Iron  the  longs,  which  is  loaded  with  carbonic  acid,  through  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime,  this  effect  was  evident ;  the  liquid  became  milky,  from 
the  formation  of  carbonate  of  lime,  while  the  blue  colour  of  litmus,  wiUt 
which  it  was  mixed,  disappeared  in  proportion,  from  tlie  bleaching 
power  of  the  chlorine  evolved.  When  solution  of  chbride  of  lime  is 
used  to  sprinkle  the  floors  of  sick  rooms,  it  leaves  insoluble  stains  of 
carbonate  of  lime.  These  may,  it  is  true,  be  removed  by  vinegar, 
bat  chloride  of  soda,  sometimes  called,  from  its  discoverer,  **  Labarraque's 
Diainiecting  Fluid,**  is  far  better,  as  the  resulting  carbonate  can  be  removed 
by  a  wet  cloth.  By  breathing  fumes  of  chlorine  from  this  componnd, 
Mr.  Boberts  was  enabled  to  traverse  the  sewer  of  the  Bsstile,  which  had 
been  dosed  for  thirty-seven  years,  and  was  fuU  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ; 
and  Dr.  Faraday  used  twelve  hundredweight  of  salt  and  oxide  of  manga- 
nese,  and  as  much  sulphuric  acid,  in  erolving  this  gas  to  disinfect  the 
Mil  hank  Penitentiary. 

Fumes  of  tutrie  acid^  formed  by  heating  a  mixture  of  nitre  and  sulphuric 
acid,  are  used  in  disinfecting  inhabited  places  where  dilorine  would  be  in- 
admissible from  its  deleterious  nature,  but  it  is  far  less  efficacious.  It  also 
abstracts  the  hydrogen  of  organic  matter,  to  which  it  imparts  a  portion 
of  its  oxygen,  of  course  modifying  the  nature  of  the  substances  on  which 
it  thus  acts. 

Two  of  tho  leading  products  of  putrefaction,  ammonia  and  carbonic 
acid,  are  absorbed  by  the  vegetable  world,  and  thus  revert  by  the  slow 
mutations  of  the  chemistry  of  nature  to  the  nourishment  of  those  living 
beings  by  whom  tlieir  elements  were  originally  assimilated.  Thus,  matter 
trsTerses  a  triple  circle  of  changes,  from  its  simplest  inorganic  state  to  the 
higher  Tegetable  one,  and  from  that  to  the  still  more  complex  animal  form, 
on  the  decay  of  wiiich  it  reverts  to  its  simplest  state,  to  undergo  again  the 
same  round  of  change.  **Thus/'  as  the  eloquent  Dumas  observes,  *'  the 
stnd^  of  putrefaction,  wliich  at  first  sight  appears  calculated  to  inspire  only 
sentiments  of  repugnance,  acquires  a  peculiarly  philosophical  interest,  by 
revealing  to  us  a  chain  of  phenomena  most  admirable  in  their  simplicity.** 
Now  that  population,  hourly  increasing,  is  trenching  closely  on  the  means 
of  subsistence,  it  becomes  more  than  ever  important  to  increase  the  ferti- 
lity of  the  soil  to  the  utmost  of  our  power.  The  action  of  vegetation  is  to 
dnin  it  of  ammoniacal  and  alkaluie  salts,  earthy  phosphates,  and  soluble 
organic  matter,  and  when  these  are  exhausted,  it  becomes  too  "poor  "  to 
grow  anything  profitably  on  it  without  a  season  of  rest.  This  period  may 
be  protracted  by  having  a  rotation  oferops^  of  which  each  requires  a  pecu- 
liar aliment,  so  arranged  as  to  use  up  what  was  left  by  their  predecessors. 
But  sterility  must  eventiuUly  arrive  ;  and  if  the  land  is  io  continue  in  con- 
stant cultivation,  we  must  replace  what  it  has  lost  by  artificial  means. 
For  tbds  purpose  we  fetch  the  offal  of  marine  birds  from  remote  islands  in  the 
South  Seas,  paying  enormous  freightage,  which,  of  oourse,  ultimately 
comes  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  consumer,  while  millions  of  tons  of  equally 
valuable  manure  are  left  to  stagnate  in  the  drains  and  cesspools  of  our 
large  towns,  spreading  fever  and  death,  or,  by  the  new  bill,  are  to  be 
wished  down  to  poison  the  rivers.  If  we  drew  a  lesson  from  the  wise 
economy  of  Nature,  who  makes  nothing  in  vain,  and  treated  this  matter 
by  the  methods  which  modem  science  points  out,  we  should  have  an 
abundance  of  home-grown  manure,  which  would  increase  the  produce  of 
the  land,  while  the  health  of  our  large  towns  would  be  proportionably  im- 
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prayed,  for  prirate  interest  would  then  be  concerned  in  the  speedy  remoral 
and  collection  of  the  sewerage.  Future  ages  will  hard!/  credit  that  in  oar 
densely -populated  country  we  should,  'in  the  nineteenth  century,  van^ 
tonly  waste  the  proper  nourishment,  directly  of  that  grain,  and  indircctljr 
of  that  animal  food,  on  which  we  depend  for  daily  subsistence.  Civiliza- 
tion has  brought  us  into  an  artificial  state  by  penning  up  myriads  in  a 
small  compass.  It  is  for  the  advance  of  civilization  to  discover  and  apply 
Uie  means  of  distributing  and  restoring  to  the  soil  a  portion  of  those  con* 
stituents  of  which  it  is  continually  draining  it.  An  idea  of  the  value  of 
night-soil  as  a  manure  may  be  formed  from  the  careful  experiments  of 
^L  Giraidin,  who  found  tluit  a  soil,  which,  when  left  to  itself,  produced 
three  busliels  of  grain  for  one  sown,  gave  the  following  number  of  bushels 
when  manured  with  equal  portions  of  the  substances  specified : — Dried 
leaves  and  vegetable  matter,  5  ;  stable  manure,  7 ;  horse-dung,  10  ;  human 
urine,  12  ;  human  excrement,  14  ;  the  latter  producing  nearly  five  times 
that  of  the  natural  capability  of  the  soil,  and  double  that  produced  by 
ordinary  farm -yard  mnnurc.  I^ooked  at  merely  in  a  pocket-lvjlit,  the  loss 
is  seen  to  be  enormous.  Dr.  Miller,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  showed  that  the  ammonia,  earthy  phosphates, 
and  organic  matter,  poured  to  waste  into  the  Thames  from  one  sewer 
alone  (that  called  the  King's  College  Pond  Sewer),  could  not  be  worth  less 
than  £64  per  day,  or  £24,000  annually,  and  he  estimated  the  value  of  all 
the  sewerage  of  the  metropolis  at  half  a  million  sterling  yearly.  Dr. 
Lyon  Playfair  stated  before  tlie  same  Committee,  that  a  pound  of  urine 
contained  all  the  ingredients  necessary  to  be  added  to  the  soil  to  grow  a 
pound  of  wheat;  and  Professor  Johnston  states  that  the  solid  matter  in 
urine  is  worth  more  than  guano  at  £9  or  £10  per  ton. 

The  lecturer  then  reviewed  the  application  of  metallic  solutions  to  the 
disinfection  of  the  sewerage,  and  critically  examined  the  conflicting 
Btatements  and  mysti6cations  of  plain  chemical  facts,  so  freely  bandied 
about  by  the  rival  nostrum-mongers.  All  these  liquids  act  in  the  same 
way — namely,  they  decompose  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  forming,  with 
the  elements  of  the  gas,  an  insoluble  metallic  sulphuret  and  water — while 
the  ammonia  combines  with  the  liberated  acid  to  form  a  fixed  salt,  whereby 
it  is  all  preserved  for  agricultural  use.  Chloride  of  zinc  was  the  first  ca 
the  list,  a  solution  of  which  forms  Sir  W.  Burnett's  patented  specific.  This 
gentleman,  who  is  the  Director-General  of  tlie  Medical  Department  of  the 
Boyal  Navy,  took  out  a  patent  in  1840  for  chloride  of  zmc  as  an  antiseptic, 
to  prevent  the  dry-rot  in  timber,  and  furnish  a  cheap  substitute  for  the 
Kyauizing  process  (saturating  with  corrosive  sublimate).  It  has  been 
applied  in  this  way  with  great  success,  and  a  large  apparatus  has  recently 
been  completed  in  Woolwich  Dockyard  for  tliis  purpose,  consisting  of  a 
huge  wrought  iron  tube,  eighty  feet  by  six  feet,  into  which  the  timber  is 
•run  on  a  tramway.  The  air  is  then  exhausted,  and  on  the  zinc  solution 
.being  admitted  it  is  forced  into  all  the  pores  of  the  wood,  the  pressure 
bemg  increased  by  a  furce-pump.  It  is  likewise  found  very  valuable  as  an 
injection  to  preserve  anatomical  subjects,  for  which  purpose  it  is  constantly 
used  m  the  theatre  of  King's  College  Hospital  and  elsewhere,  as  it  pre- 
serves their  colour  and  texture  without  ii^uring  the  edges  of  the  steel  in- 
struments like  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate.  Dumas  says  that  the 
specimens  prepared  by  M.  Sucquet's  process  (injecting  with  solution  of 
sulphite  of  soda  and  steeping  in  chloride  of  zinc)  retain  all  the  volume 
and  elasticity  of  the  flesh  without  any  alteration  in  the  air.  This  prex)a- 
ration  would  be  an  elegant  substitute  for  chloride  of  lime  for  domestic 
purposes,  as  it  not  only  has  no  smell,  which  renders  the  latter  so  objection- 
able, but  is  not  affected  by  exposure  to  air  for  any  length  of  time,  while  it 
•would  always  be  ready  to  act  on  sulphuretted  compounds ;  and  the  pre* 
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cipitate  produced,  being  white,  woald  not  canse  an  nnsightly  appe&Tanod. 
It  is  complete!/  decomposed  by  h^'droaulphate  of  ammonia,  bat  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  zinc  is  precipitated  by  free  sulphuretted  hydrogen — 
the  acid  disengaged  preventing  further  action.  This  has  been  strongly 
urged  by  the  advocates  of  M.  Ledoyen's  nostrum ~  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
lead,  which  has  the  advantage  of  being  completely  precipitated  under  all 
drcamstanoes,  and  in  the  presence  of  acid,  by  fVee  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
But  the  fact  has  been  overlooked  that  these  solutions  are  used  in  a  very 
diluted  state,  and  I  have  found,  by  careful  analysis,  that  from  a  solution 
in  the  proportion  of  one  pound  of  the  chloride  of  zinc  in  112  pounds,  or 
one  hundi^weight  of  water,  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  zinc  present  is  thrown 
down  by  free  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  a  proportion  more  than  sufficient 
when  hydro-sulphate  of  ammonia  is  the  main  substance  we  have  to  deal 
with.  There  is  no  doubt  that  solutions  of  lead  are  more  completely  de- 
odorizing,  and  Mr.  Calvert  states  that  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  their 
application  :  in  fact,  a  moderate  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  so 
completely  absorbed  by  a  solution  of  lead,  as  not  to  be  perceptible  to  tho 
smclL  Mr.  Calvert  asserts  that  a  solution  of  zinc  acting  on  a  mixture  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  hydro-sulphate  of  ammonia,  would  evolve  the 
gas  from  the  latter  salt.  This  is  a  mere  unfounded  chimera  ; — botli  would 
be  fully  fixed  and  precipitated.  The  complete  and  instantaneous  action 
of  lead  solutions  would  be  advantageous  for  domestic  purposes  ;  but  they 
are,  anfortunately;  precluded  from  th^'s  application  by  the  black  colour  of 
the  precipitated' sulphuret.  The  sulpluite  of  zinc  acts  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  as  the  chloride,  and  is  quite  as  efficacious.  Mr.  G.  found 
that  precisely  the  same  proportion  (ninety  per  cent.)  of  the  zinc  is  preci- 
lutated  from  a  solution  of  this  salt  in  112  parts  of  water,  as  A-om  the 
similar  solution  of  the  chloride.  It  would  be  absurd  to  use  a  valuable 
metal  to  waste  in  preparing  the  chloride,  while  large  quantities  of  the 
equally  useful  sulphate  are  thrown  away.  Should  this  salt  come  into  ex- 
tensive use  for  this  purpose,  it  would  give  a  great  impetus  to  the  numerous 
iodostrial  applications  of  voltaic  electricity,  the  whole  of  the  zinc  employed 
in  procuring  that  force  being  now  thrown  away  in  the  form  of  sulphate. 
If,  however,  the  cliloride  were  required  for  certain  purposes,  it  could  bo 
cheaply  prepared  by  the  alkali  works,  by  running  their  waste  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  over  crude  zinc,  by  which  they  would  use  up  a  very 
troublesome  product. 

The  question  next  examined  was  one  which  has  been  much  discussed 
and  misrepresented,  namely,  how  far  the  products  formed  would  prove 
injurious  to  vegetation,  when  the  disinfected  night-soil  was  subsequently 
applied  as  manure.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  sulphurets  of  lead  and 
zinc  would  oxidate,  and  become  soluble,  when,  as  it  is  well  known,  they 
would  act  as  poisons  on  vegetation.  To  set  this  at  rest,  Mr.  Griffin 
produced  two  garden-pots  sealed  at  the  bottom,  containing  potatoes 
planted  when  just  sprouting,  the  one  in  soil  mixed  with  one-fortietli  part 
of  sulphuret  of  lead,  and  the  other  in  mould  containing  one-eightieth 
part  of  sulphuret  of  zinc.  Both  plants  had  grown  a  foot  high,  and  apiwared 
thoroughly  healthy  and  strong.  By  digesting  portions  of  the  soils 
with  water,  and  applying  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  the  absence 
of  any  soluble  metallic  salts  was  shown  ;  while  by  acidifying  the  water, 
filtering,  and  testing  by  iodide  of  potassium,  and  hydrosulphate  of  am- 
monia the  actual  presence  of  abundance  of  lead  and  zinc  in  the  soils  was 
demonstrated.  Of  course  an  excess  of  any  undecomposed  metallic  salt 
would  be  pernicious,  but  this  could  hardly  occur  in  practice.  Sulphafe  of 
iron  has  been  long  biown  and  used  as  a  disinfectant.  Pure  proto-sulphate 
is  not  affected  by  pure  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  but  a  mixture  of  proto  and 
per-sulphate,  or  common  copperas,  is  copiously  precipitated  by  the  gaa 
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It  has  the  great  advantage  of  beuig  cheap  and  abandant  in  commerce.  It 
is  valuable  to  add  to  the  ammoniacal  liquor  of  dung-hills,  as  it  forms  hy 
double  decomposition,  with  tlie  Tolatile  carburet  of  ammonia,  carbonate  of 
iron  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  a  fixed  salt.  Both  the  sulphuret  and  car- 
bonate of  iron  speedily  pass  into  the  state  of  red  peroxide  (which  is  inert, 
and  contained  in  all  soils)  by  the  action  of  the  air.  Mr.  EUerman  has 
patented  a  crude  pyrolignate  of  iron^  mixed  with  a  portion  of  chloride* 
which  is  a  valuable  compound,  as  here  the  acid  is  efficacious  as  well  as  the 
the  base — pyroligneous  acid  being  one  of  the  best  antiseptics  known— but 
it  could  not  be  produced  so  cheaply  as  the  chloride  of  zinc,  or  sulphates 
of  zinc  or  iron.  Tar  is  a  valuable  ingredient  in  disinfecting  mixtures  : 
three  pounds  of  tar  will  preserve  twenty  gallons  of  urine  from  putrefaction, 
and  enable  this  valuable  manure  to  be  preserved  or  transported  inoffen- 
sively. All  these  solutions  are  troublesome  to  apply,  and  require  constant 
renewal  *,  bttt  M.  Siret  has  adopted  a  very  ingenious  imitation  of  the 
manner  in  which  Nature  filters  the  soluble  portions  from  masses  of  fixed 
matter,  as  rocks  and  soils.  He  mixes  up  205  parts  of  plaster  of  Paris  and 
ten  of  charcoal  with  a  solution  of  200  parts  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  25  of 
sulphate  of  zinc.  This  sets  into  a  solid  mass,  which  is  placed  at  the 
entrance  of  a  drain  or  sewer,  and  the  liquids  passing  over  it,  graduaihr 
dissolve  out  the  metallic  salts  and  become  disinfected.  This  plan  is  wdl 
worthy  of  universal  adoption  in  dwelling-houses.  The  only  disinfectants 
which  act  on  phosphuretted  hydrogen  are  chlorine  and  nitrate  of  lead-— 
the  former  completely,  and  the  latter  partially,  removing  it. 

The  lecturer  then  gave  a  sketch  of  the  methods  wMch  have  been  ap- 
plied to  economise  the  drunage.  Dr.  Ayres  proposes  to  dry  it  by  a  steam* 
heat  in  a  close  chamber,  and  after  abstracting  the  ammonia  from  the  fumes 
by  an  extensive  surface  of  sulphuric  acid,  to  burn  the  fetkL  vapours  by 
passing  them  through  the  furnace  which  heats  the  boiler.  A  companj 
has  b^n  formed  in  London  called  '<  The  Sewage  Manure  Company,"  to 
distribute  the  liquid  sewerage  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis  by  a 
system  of  pipes;  but  the  scheme  seems  impracticable.  Disinfection  on  a 
large  scale,  however,  is  now  carried  on  in  an  extensive  establishment  a  few 
miles  from  Paris.  The  night-soil  being  carefully  collected  in  carts  and 
discharged  into  large  tanks,  three  acres  in  extent,  it  is  then  mixed  with 
disinfecting  substances,  and  the  solid  portions  are  eageriy  bought  at  £3  10«. 
per  ton.  So  little  smell  is  evolved,  that  a  stranger,  St  is  said,  might  be 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  process  bemg  carried  on-^henoe  no  annoy- 
ance can  arise,  and  the  process  only  costs  a  few  shillings  per  ton.  In  China 
the  night-soil  is  carefully  preserved  and  put  out  in  tubs,  to  be  carried  away 
in  boats  on  the  canals  which  intersect  that  country,  and  it  is  spread  over 
the  land  without  further  preparation.  Thus  China  is  enabled  to  support 
her  crowded  millions  by  her  own  resources,  while  we  are  obliged  to  ligr 
the  whole  world  under  contribution  through  our  system  of  wanton  waste. 

The  exact  nature  of  the  causes  of  infectious  and  epidemic  diseases  has 
hitherto  baffled  the  researches  of  science  ;  but  there  are  strong  reasons  for 
supposing  that  they  are  occasioned  by  subtle  effluvia  in  tiie  air,  probablv 
of  an  organic  nature,  which  elude  the  skiU  of  the  Chemist,  but  whi(» 
being  absorbed  by  the  blood  induce  in  it  their  own  state  of  decay,  or  de- 
composition,  as  a  little  yesst  will  cause  a  whole  vat  of  wort  to  ferment* 
The  only  disinfectant  that  can  reach  these  is  cA/oruie,  which  by  bemg  dif- 
fiised  in  the  air  can  be  brought  into  intimate  contact  with  them ;  but  it  is 
folly  to  imagine,  as  had  been  pretended,  that  metallic  solutions  wouU 
abstract  them  from  the  atmosphere ;  they  have,  in  fact,  signally  and  com- 
pletely failed  in  practice,  as  might  have  been  anticipated  :  hence  these 
liquids  should,  strictly  speaking,  be  termed  de-oderantg,  not  disinfectants, 
Putrifying  matter  may  give  off  those  organic  poisons  which  may  not  be 
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feroeptible  to  oar  senses,  and  if  by  the  haUtnal  use  of  disinfectants  we 
get  rid  of  the  intolerable  odours  with  which  nature,  pcrliaps  kindly,  ac- 
oompanies  them,  we  should  only  enable  ourselves  to  live  contentedly  in  a 
latal  atmosphere.  The  radical  cure  is  to  remove  at  once  the  sources  of 
malaria  by  complete  and  systematic  drainage,  combined  with  plans  for 
economizing  the  sewage  matter.  Many  seem  to  suppose  that  it  is  chiefly 
the  poorer  dasses  who  are  interested  in  sanitary  measures — there  cannot 
he  a  greater  error.  Independently  of  the  general  vitiation  of  the  air  of 
cities,  and  tiie  uncontrollable  spread  of  epidemics  once  qrigrinated,  many  of 
the  noble  houses  at  the  West-End  of  London  and  at  our  logal  West-Ilnd 
(CUfloD)  are  little  better  than  whited  sepuldires  standing  over  a  magazine 
of  doith  I  being  built  over  stagnant  cess-pools,  constantly  emitting  va- 
pours which  undermine  the  health  of  their  occupants.  Thorough  drainage 
must  imperatively  be  provided  at  any  cost. 

Mr.  Gri£Sn  concluded  by  thanking  his  audience  for  the  patience  with 
which  thev  had  listened  to  a  discourse  protracted  far  beyond  the  usual 
limits,  and  said  that  if  what  they  had  beard  that  night  gave  a  clearer 
view  of  the  chemiBtry  of  sanitary  reform,  and  its  paramount  necessity, 
he  should  be  amply  rewarded  for  any  trouble  which  he  might  have  taken. 

ORIOINAIa  AND  EXTRACTED  ARTICIaES. 

ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SUGAR  IN  BARBADOS. 

BT  GEO.  FOWNES,  F.B.8. 
FroliBSBor  of  PrscUctl  Chemistry  in  Univenity  CoUefi^e,  London. 

Thb  proeesses  of  the  sugar  manu&ctare  of  Barbados  appear  to 
bftve  undergone  but  little  alteration  for  many  years  past,  and  are 
nearly  tlie  same  as  those  employed  at  a  very  early  period  iu  the 
history  of  the  colony.  A  few  of  the  more  intelligent  and  enter- 
prinng  i^anters  have  lately  attempted  the  introduction  of  improve- 
ments with  a  zeal  which  does  them  honour,  but  from  circumstances 
easily  understood,  the  management  of  the  great  majority  of  estates 
J6  still  the  same  as  in  the  days  of  slayery. 

The  eommon  process  of  sugar-making  is  too  well  known  to  need 
a  lengthened  description.  The  canes  are  crushed  by  a  machine 
consisting  of  three  vertical  iron  rollers,  put  in  motion  by  a  wind- 
mill, and  the  juice,  after  passmg  through  a  strainer,  is  received 
mto  the  clarifying  vessels,  usually  of  the  capacity  of  300  or  400 
gallons,  where  it  receives  the  usual  dose  of  lime  or  '<  temper,"  and 
a  sufficient  decree  of  heat  to  occasion  the  separation  of  an  abundant 
coagtdum  of  msoluble  matter,  part  of  which  rises  to  the  top  in  the 
lonn  of  scum,  while  the  remainder  subsides  as  a  thick  muddy 
deposit  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  The  clear  liquor  is  drawn  ott 
by  a  cock  into  one  of  the  larger  evaporating  pans,  and  rapidly 
boiled  down  until  its  bulk  is  considerably  reduced.  From  thonoe  it 
is  transferred  to  a  smaller  pan,  and  still  further  concentrated.  The 
ftmm  which  constantly  arises  during  the  boiling,  is  removed  by 
skinuning,  and  reserved,  toeether  with  the  feculencies  separated 
in  the  darifying  ¥eflsel,  for  we  manufacture  of  rum  ;  it  forms  ia 
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fadt  the  ferment  to  the  saccharine  liquid,  and  replaces  the  yeast 
employed  by  the  distillers  of  Europe.  The  concentration  of  the 
cane-juice  is  completed  in  tlie  smallest  of  the  series  of  pans,  whence 
it  is  emptied  or  *'  skipped  "  by  an  ingenious  contrivance,  first  into 
a  copper  cooler,  and  afterwards  into  a  large  shallow  wooden  crya- 
tallizing  vessel,  and  stirred  from  time  to  time.  In  a  few  hours,  the 
dark  pasty  mass  of  crystallized  sugar  and  fluid  molasses  is  found 
sufficiently  firm  for  "  potting  "  or  ''  curing  ;''  it  is  put  into  hogsheads 
perforated  with  a  few  holes,  and  there  allowed  to  drain  for  a  period 
of  time  varying  from  two  or  three  days  to  a  fortnight,  the  molasses 
being  received  into  an  open  cistern  beneath,  covered  with  a  strong 
£raming  of  joists,  upon  which  the  hogsheads  rest.  The  sugar  is 
lastly'*' headed  up''  for  shipment,  and  sent  into  commerce. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  boiling-house  plant,  the  evaporating 
and  clarifying  vessels  are  ranged  in  a  row,  and  heated  by  a  single 
fire,  which  is  made  immediately  under  the  last  and  the  smallest,  the 
series  of  four  or  five  terminating  with  the  clarifier;  they  are 
usually  made  of  copper,  and  surmounted  w^ith  leaded  slopes  to 
retain  the  boiling  and  frothing  liquor,  which  is  transferred  from 
one  to  the  other,  partly  by  means  of  a  sluice  in  the  slope,  and 
partly  by  baling.  The  fuel  is  the  **  megass  "  or  crushed  cane  of 
the  preceding  year,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  carefully  preserved  in  a 
shed  or  in  stacks  ;  it  bums  rapidly,  producing  a  pow^erful  flame, 
which  maintains  the  whole  of  the  evaporating  pans  in  a  state  of 
rapid  and  violent  ebullition,  besides  imparting  the  requisite  degree 
of  heat  to  the  liquor  imder  clarification. 

The  juice  as  it  flows  from  the  crushing-mill,  is  frothy,  turUid^ 
and  foul,  but  very  pale  in  colour ;  after  clarification. carefuUy  cou-, 
ducted,  it  becomes  quite  clear,  but  acquires  the  light  amber  coIoujp 
of  pale  sherry  or  Madeira  wine.  In  the  evaporating  vessels  i;^ 
becomes  darker  and  darker,  until  when  removed  from  the  last  and 
smallest  pan  to  the  cooler,  it  nearly  resembles  in  colour  and  coa-» 
sistence  ordinary  tar.  After  crystallization,  however,  the  greater, 
part  of  the  dark  colouring  matter  drains  away  in  the  moth^-liquor 
or  molasses,  leaving  the  crystals  in  the  yellowish  or  brownish  state 
familiar  to  every  one  in  common  raw  sugar.  Even  this  degree  of 
dolour,  however,  is  in  great  part  superficial,  for  if  the  cr}'$tals  be 
washed  with  a  little  water  or  white  syrup,  they  become  ne&rlj 
white. 

In  the  process  of  tempering  considerable  judgment  is  required  $ 
enough  lime  in  the  state  of  lime-water,  or  milk  of  lime,  should  be 
added  {o  render  the  liquid  quite  neutral,  or  perhaps  better,  with  a 
very  slight  tendency  to  alkalinity.  An  excess  of  lime  does  great 
mischief,  darkening  still  further  the  liquor,  and  injuring -the 
product  of  crystallized  sugar  both  in  quality  and  quantity.  From 
the  variable  nature  of  the  cane-juice,  according  to  the  season,  w^t 
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-and  otlHsr  dx^m^anoes^  the  quantity  of  lime  required  is  found  id 
Yary  greatfy. 

The  skill  and  judgment  of  the  sugar-boiler  zre  again  exercised 
in  deciding  on  the  most  advantageous  degree  of  concentration  to 
irUeh  to  hiing  the  syrup  in  the  last  pan.  If  it  be  not  pushed  far 
enough,  the  product  of  sugar  is  greatly  diminished;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  it  be  left  for  eren  a  very  few  minutes  t(?o  long  over  so 
fierce  a  fire,  it  is  so  far  altered  in  properties  as  to  be  in  great  part 
jrendered  uncrvstallizable.  In  both  this  and  the  clarification-pro- 
eess  his  usual,  perhaps  only,  guide,  is  experience  acquired  by 
practice* 

Such  is*  the  plan  of  operations  yet  almost  universally  followed, 
with  occasional  slight  and  inconsiderable  variations,  not  only  in 
Barbados,  but  in  most  of  the  West  India  Colonies.  The  greatest 
variations  are  in  the  crushing-mill ;  the  power  of  the  wind  is  used 
in  Barbados,  where  it  commonly  blows  with  great  strength  and 
regularity  during  the  three  or  four  spring  months  of  crop  time.  In 
the  mountainous  islands  water-power  is  had  recourse  to,  and  where 
neither  of  these  is  available,  steam  power  is  used ;  coal  being  im- 
ported from  England  for  the  purpose  of  heating  the  boilers,  and 
the  megass  reser^'ed  for  the  evaporation  of  the  juice. 

Before  pointing  out  the  defects  of  the  present  system  of  manu- 
ilictare,  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  the 
^midil  composition  of  cane-juice,  as  far  as  it  is  known.  Our 
Hxformation  on  this  important  subject  is  yet  defective  ;  it  may  be 
hoped,  however,  that  the  researches  which  Dr.  Shier,  aided  by  the 
irise  liberality  of  the  Government  of  British  Guiana,  has  been 
enabled  to  make,  added  to  those  of  other  inquirers  in  the  same 
field,  may  shortly  throw  considerable  light  on  this  great  funda- 
mental point. 

Fresh  cane- juice,  from  mature  and  healthy  canes,  possesses  a 
very  pale  yellowish  grey  colour,  a  faint  fragrant  odour,  and  a  power- 
ftdiy  sweet  and  somewhat  fruity  taste,  to  most  persons  very  agree- 
able. It  is  somewhat  thick  and  clammy,  having  a  sp.  gr.  ranging 
from  1.070  to  1.090,  and  in  some  cases  higher.  It  is  turbid  or 
opalescent  from  finely-divided  suspended  matter,  and  filters  through 
paper  with  great  ^fficulty  and  little  increase  of  transparency. 
^Dsis  turbidity  is  commonly  a  little  increased  by  boiling,  and  some- 
times a  few  small  flocks  separated.  The  juice  is  very  faintly, 
though  decidedly  acid  to  dehcate  litmus  paper,  which  re-action  is 
not  altered  by  boiling.  It  is  unaflPected  by  acids,  with  the  exception 
of  nitric  acid,  winch  occasions  after  a  time  a  very  slight  precipitate. 
Corroeive  sublimate  gives  a  similar  result.  The  ordinary  tests 
discover  the  presence  of  salts  of  lime  and  magnesia,  sulphuric  and 
phosphoric  acids,  potash  and  soda,  in  variable  quantities.  A  large 
addition  of  alcohol  throws  down  flocks  of  a  substance  resembling 
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gum  or  dextrine,  and,  lastly,  a  few  drops  of  -sulphate  of  copper 
and  an  excess  of  caustic  potash  occasion  on  heating  a  very 
abundant  red  precipitate  of  suboxide  of  copper,  the  well  known 
mark  of  the  presence  of  glucose  or  grape  sugar. 

When  lime-water  is  added  in  slight  excess  to  cane-juice  a  copioud 
precipitate  falls,  which  consists  of  an  azotized  organic  substance 
in  combination  with  lime,  waxy  or  fatty  matter,  and  the  phosphates 
of  lime  and  magnesia,  the  latter  con^ituting  more  than  a  fourth  part 
of  .the  dried  mass.  A  similar  precipitate  is  caused  by  potash  and 
ammonia.  The  juice  therefore  appears  to  contain  the  following 
substances,  cane-sugar  in  great  quantity;  a  notable  amount  <^' 
glucose,  or  sugar  of  fruits ;  gum  or  dextrine ;  phosphates  of  lime 
and  magnesia  retained  in  solution  ;  some  other  salt  of  lime  and 
magnesia ;  sulphates  and  chlorides ;  potash  and  soda;  and,  lastly, 
a  peculiar  azotized  matter  belonging  to  the  albuminous  family 
hitherto  undescribed,  capable  of  forming  an  insoluble  compound 
with  lime,  not  coagulable  by  heat  or  acids,  and  readily  putretiable. 
Of  ordinary  vegetable  albumen  there  are  but  indistinct  traces,  and 
of  caseine  or  legumlne  none. 

Cane-juice,  left  to  itself  a  few  hours  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
of  tropical  countries  (80°  or  thereabouts),  becomes  very  turbid, 
begins  to  disengage  gas,  and  deposits  a  copious  flocculent  pre- 
cipitate. In  this  state  it  is  acid  to  test-paper  and  offensive  to 
the  smell.  The  boiled  juice  keeps  better,  and  that  which  has  un- 
dergone the  lime-defecation  may  be  kept  unchanged  for  twenty  or 
twenty -four  hours,  after  which  period  it  also  becomes  turbid  and  spoils. 

When  lime-water  is  added  to  fresh  and  heated  juice  until  red- 
dened litmus  paper  shows  the  slightest  possible  trace  of  alkalinity, 
the  whole  heated  to  the  boiling-point,  and  after  standing  a  few 
minutes  placed  upon  a  paper  or  cloth  filter,  a  perfectly  clear  pale 
yellow  liquid  runs  througn,  leaving  on  the  filter  a  greenish  grey 
mass,  having  the  composition  already  mentioned  —  namely,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  azotized  organic  matter  combined  with  lime,  and 
the  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia.  The  filtration  is  particiilariy 
rapid  and  easy.  The  clear  liquid  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  state  over 
the  open  fire  throws  up  no  scum  whatever,  and  colours  but  little ; 
in  this  condition,  exposed  to  spontaneous  evaporation  in  a  shallow 
vessel,  it  furnishes  a  mass  of  crystallized  sugar,  sometimes  perfectly 
dry,  and  sometimes  accompanied  by  more  or  less  yellow  uncrys- 
tallizable  syrup,  in  which  the  presence  of  common  salt  in  large 
quantity  can  be  recognized,  this  body  having,  as  is  well  known, 
uie  power  of  forming  with  cane-sugar  a  highly  soluUe  and  deK- 
quescent  compound.  Even  when  the  whole  crystallizes,  however, 
and  very  little  common  salt  can  be  detected,  the  resulting  st^ar 
absorbs  water  when  exposed  to  a  very  damp  atmosphere  and  be- 
comes moist  or  wet,  indicating  the  presence  of  some  second  de« 
liquescent  material  in  the  juice* 
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The  statement,  therefore,  that  good  cane-juice  contains  no  sac- 
charine matter  but  ciystallizable  sugar,  and  that  the  production  of 
molasses  or  uncrystaliizable  syrup  is  wholly  due  to  the  excessive 
heat  employed  in  the  common  process,  must  be  received  with  some 
reservation.  No  doubt  crystallizable  sugar  to  a  great  extent  is 
destroyed  in  the  boiling,  and  especially  in  the  last  pan,  where  the 
boiling  point  of  the  liquid  rises  to  235^  or  240^  or  even  higher, 
and  that  the  result  of  such  mismanagement  is  a  very  great  increase 
in  the  proportion  of  uncrystaliizable  mother  liquor  ;  but  the  whole 
is  not  so  produced.  Unless,  therefore,  means  could  be  devised  for 
removing  the  deliquescent  compounds  which  pre-exist  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  in  the  juice,  the  production  of  molasses  could  never 
be  entirely  suppresseo^  although  it  might  be  very  greatly  diminished 
in  amount,  and  the  quantity  of  crystallized  sugar  mcreased  in 
the  same  proportion,  its  colour  and  quality  being  at  the  same  time 
so  &r  improved  as  to  enable  it  to  compete  for  many  purposes  with 
refined  migar. 

The  imperfections  of  the  conmion  method  of  manufacture  in 
use  may  now  be  noticed,  and  remedies  suggested. 

In  the  first  place,  the  crushing-mills  are  imperfect  and  do  not 
express  the  wnole  of  the  juice  separable  by  such  means.  The 
spongy  substance  of  the  cane,  retaining  liquid  with  great  obsti- 
nacy, requires  a  very  good  and  careful  adjustment  of  the  rollers, 
and  the  means  of  regulating  the  rapidity  of  motion,  to  yield  the 
maximum  of  juice,  and  these  conditions  are  ver^  far  from  being 
fulfilled  by  the  powerfid  although  rude  windmills  of  Barbados. 
The  result  is,  that  instead  of  a  quantity  of  juice  making  up  70 
or  75  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  canes,  the  quantity  yielded 
hy  mills  of  better  construction,  that  obtained  rarely  exceeds  50 
per  cent,  and  sometimes  falls  below  it.  The  total  quantity  pro- 
bably amounts  to  85  or  90  per  cent,  the  whole  of  wnich  of  course 
cannot  be  obtained  by  any  decree  of  pressure  however  powerful. 
Every  endeavour,  however,  would  be  made  to  approximate  to 
this  point  as  nearly  as  possible.  A  loss  of  20  or  30  per  cent,  of 
juice  involves  a  loss  of  20  or  30  per  cent,  of  sugar.  It  will  be 
wise  economy,  therefore,  to  spare  no  expense  in  providing  a  mill 
sufficiently  p^ect  and  powerful  to  do  its  duty.  The  power  to  be 
applied  must  depend  upon  circumstances,  and  will  become  a  simple 
question  of  economy ;  provided  it  be  sufficient  and  capable  of 
r^olation  its  nature  matters  littie. 

The  common  defecation-process,  in  careful  hands,  seems  suscep- 
tible of  littie  improvement.  Many  other  substances  tiian  lime 
have  been  proposed  and  tried  with  more  or  less  success,*  some  of 

•  See  Dr.  Evans's  Sugar  PiiuUer's  Manmlt  a  most  valuable  work,  which 
ihottld  be  io  the  hands  oi  evezy  one  enga^d  with,  or  interested  in,  the 
maaufbcture  of  sugar. 
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which,  in  particular  states  of  the  cane-juice,  may  prove  very  useful ; 
but  for  general  purposes  nothing  seems  to  answer  so  well  as  nea- 
tralization  by  lime,  either  in  the  form  of  lime-water  or  milk  of 
lime,  added  until  the  slightest  possible  tendency  to  alkalinity,  as 
ascertained  by  delicate  reddened  litmus-paper,  is  perceived.  The 
juice  should  be  somewhat  heated  before  the  lime  is  added,  and 
afterwards  raised  quite  to  its  boiling-point.  The  fire  is  then  to 
be  withdrawn,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  rest  a  short  time. 

The  next  step  is  an  innovation.  It  consists  in  filtering  the 
juice  before  evaporation,  with  a  view  of  removing  the  whole  of  the 
insoluble  feculent  matter.  This  may  be  done  with  the  greatest 
ease.  The  cloth-filters  employed  by  sugar-refiners,  or  in  small 
works,  a  basket  or  perforated  metal  cullender,  covered  with  a 
linen  or  woollen  cloth,  would  suffice.  A  charcoal  filter  would  no 
doubt  be  very  efficacious,  but  more  expensive  and  troublesome  in 
use,  and  mechanical  filtration  only  Ls  really  needed.  The  defecated 
c^e-liquor  would  thus  be  obtained  perfectly  clear,  which  is  never 
how  the  case,  and  on  concentration  would  yield  ho  scum:  the 
labour  of  skimming  and  the  loss  of  juice  so  carried  away  would 
be  avoided.  The  feculent  matter  on  the  filter  might  either  be 
employed  as  ferment  in  the  rum-distillery,  or  more  advantageously 
transferred  to  the  compost-heap  as  a  most  valuable  manure.  Thia 
progress  of  civilization  and  morals  will  probably  bring  about  a 
diminished  demand  for  rum,  which  already  in  many  cases  is  only 
made  for  the  purpose  of  employing  materials  difficult  to  dispose 
of,  or  which  would  otherwise  be  wasted,  namely,  n^olasses  and  the 
skimmings  of  the  coppers.  By  improved  methods  of  mannfacturejj 
however,  the  molasses  might  be  diminbhed  to  an  iBsignificsnil 
quantity,  which  might  find  a  ready  market,  or  be  advantageously 
used  upon  the  estate  in  feeding  stock,  now  so  grievously  neglected, 
while  the  increased  yield  of  sugar  of  superior  quality,  for  which 
the  demand  at  home  might  become  almost  indefinite,  being  only 
limited  by  the  price,  would  amply  remunerate  the  enterprising 
grower. 

The  filtered  liquor  must  now  be  concentrated  to  syrup,  which 
may  be  done  over  the  open  fire,  or  by  steaim  of  moderate  pressure 
circulating  in  a  spiral  of  copper  pipe  laid  at  the  bottom  of  the 
■evaporating  vessel,  which  shoidd  be  large  and  shallow,  and  as 
unlike  as  possible  the  tea  cup  shaped  coppers  now  in  use.  Here 
it  may  be  boiled  down  rapidly  until  the  temperature  of  ebullition 
rises  to  225°  or  thereabouts,  without  injury  to  the  syrup.  When 
cold,  it  will  then  have  a  density  of  1.83,  or  near  it,  and  mark  the 
38th  degree  of  Baume's  hydrometer.  Beyond  this  point  it  will 
not  be  safe  to  go.  The  concentration  of  the  syrup  to  the  crystal^ 
lizing  point  must  be  completed  either  by  the  vacuum-pan — the 
moat  perfect  of  all  means,  or  by  one  of  the  several  substitutes  for 
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thai  ittTnloable  mvention,  of  whicli  an  account  will  be  found  in 
Br.  Ewuw's  Manual,  and  in  other  works  on  the  subject.     Among 
these^  Gadesden's  apparatus  may  be  mentioned  as  having  been 
uMd  with  some  success  on  an  estate  near  Bridgetown,  the  difier- 
eaee  in  colour  and  ^fndn  of  the  sugar  made  by  this  machine  and 
tint  made  by  the  old  process  over  the  open  fire,  at  the  same  time 
and  from  the  same  canes,  being  quite  extraordinary.     The  chief 
difficulty  attending  the  use  of    the  vacuum-pan   in   Barbados 
will  probably  arise  from  deticiency  of  water  for  condensation  ;  by 
sinking .  wells,   however,  with  the  precautions  required  by  the 
peculiar  geological  structure  of  the  island,  this  may  be  overcome. 
.  The  old-fashioned  flat  shallow  cr}'9ta]lizing  vessels  are  exceed- 
ingly defiective,  inasmnch  as  they  permit  the  too  rapid  cooling  of  the 
syrup,  and  thus  hinder  the  formation  of  bold  and  distinct  c^stals 
esential  to  a  good  process.     The  confusedly  crystalline  past^  mass 
obtained  drains  widi  difficulty,  and  holds  back  the  last  portions  of 
mdasses  with  great  obstinacy.  This  should  be  by  all  means  avoided, 
a  r^pnlar  and  distinct  crystallization  should  be  encouraged  by  col- 
leeting  the  concentrated  syrup  in  deeper  vessels,  avoiding  too  much 
agitation,  and  allowing  it  to  remain  a  longer  time  tlian  usual  before 
ti^sferring  it  to  the  curing-house,  where  it  should  be  thoroughly 
nd  completely  dndned*     Under  the  present  system,  the  loss  of 
molasses  and  sugar,  the  result  of  hasty  and  imperfect  curing,  is 
alflMist  incredibk.     During  the  passage  home,  the  leakage  m>m 
the  hogsheads  into  the  hold  of  the  ship  is  enormous  ;  the  bilge- 
pumps  throw  molasses  almost  as  pure  as  that  from  the  cistern  of 
the  sugar-boiler,  and  this  it  must  be  remembered  is  not  simply  an 
uncrystallizable  mother-liquor  containing  the  impiuities  of  the 
cane-juice,  but  a  syrup  yet  rich  in  crystallizable  sugar.     It  is  quite 
distressing  to  witness  such  culpable  waste  of  that  which  has  become 
one  of  the  first  necessaries  of  life,  through  the  haste  and  careless- 
ness of  those  who  would  reap  the  earliest  and  largest  benefit  from 
a  better  system  of  management.     The  fact  is,  that  sugar  should 
be  sent  home  so  dry,  that  it  might  be  put  in  bags.     It  is  already 
so  with  much  of  the  foreign  sugar  now  imported.     Stove-drying 
might  even  be  tried  with  advantage.     At  any  rate,  the  present 
lamentable  and  wilful  waste  of  property  must  be  by  some  means 
or  other  avoided. 

Again,  the  molasses-cistern  of  an  ordinary  sugar-house  has  been 
with  trulJi  described  as  a  receptacle  for  dirt  and  vermin.  Sufficient 
attention  is  not  paid  to  the  preservation  of  that  which  has  been 
collected ;  much  of  it  is  wasted  and  lost  in  various  ways ;  the 
remainder  being  converted  into  rum,  which,  in  many  cases,  from 
its  inferior  quality,  cannot  be  exported,  but  gets  consumed  in  the 
ocrfony,  being  sold  at  a  very  low  price  to  the  working  population, 
to  which  it  becomes  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  fertile  sources 
of  demoralization  and  ruin.      This  is  notoriously  the  case  in 
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Barbados,  where  the  licensed  dram-shops  for  the  sale  of  this  fiery 
poison  exceed  in  number  six  hundred.  The  preferable  method 
would  be  to  collect  it  with  care  in  puncheons  as  it  flows  from  the 
sugar  in  the  curing-house,  jmd  in  this  manner  preserve  it  until 
after  crop-time,  that  is,  until  the  leisure  time  of  the  year,  when  it 
mi^ht  be  advantageously  re-boiled  in  the  vacuum  pan,  and  an 
adoUtional  quantity  of  sugar  extracted. 

To  recapitulate  :  the  attention  of  the  intelligent  and  enterprising 
planter  should  be  directed  to  the  following  pouits : — 

1.  To  obtain  by  the  use  of  a  properly  constructed  mill,  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  juice  from  the  cane. 

2.  To  clarify  and  filter  this  juice  with  expedition,  and  to 
evaporate  it  rapidly  cither  over  the  open  fire,  or  by  steam-heat,  as 
far  as  it  can  be  done  with  safety. 

3.  To  complete  the  concentration  in  a  vacuum-pan,  or  by  other 
means,  at  a  moderate  temperature,  not  hurtful  to  the  sugar,  and 
to  facilitate  the  natural  process  of  crystallization,  so  ajs  to  obtain  a 
sugar  of  large  and  distinct  g^ain. 

4.  To  drain  and  dry  the  sugar  perfectly,  and  to  save  all  the 
molasses. 

If  the  sugar  be  desired  wkite^  it  can  easily  be  obtained  in  this 
condition,  by  filtering  through  a  bed  of  animal  charcoal  the  thin 
syrup  ready  for  the  vacuum-pan,  according  to  the  practice  of 
refiners,  and  by  afterwards  washing  the  crystals  when  thoroughly 
drained,  with  white  syrup.  In  this  manner,  raw  sug^  will  be 
obtained  almost  equal  m  colour  and  purity  to  refined  sugar,  but  at 
an  increased  expense,  as  the  charcoal  soon  loses  its  decolourizing 
power,  and  requires  re-burning,  and  the  washing  process  consumes 
a  considerable  quantity  of  pure  sugar.  The  propriety  of  adopting 
these  additional  measures  will  depend  entirely  on  the  price  such 
whitened  su^ar  bears  in  the  market.  At  present  an  additional 
duty  is  levied  on  such  ;  it  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  this  most 
injudicious  increase,  may,  on  a  proper  representation  of  the  facts 
of  the  case,  be  remitted. 


The  most  economical  and  advantageous  mode  of  heating  the 
vessels  of  a  sugar-establishment,  would  undoubtedly  be  by  the  use 
of  steam — a  single  boiler,  or  set  of  boilers,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  works,  fiimishing  steam  to  each,  exactly  as  may  be  required, 
being  shut  off  in  a  moment  when  no  longer  wanted,  and  directed 
elsewhere  with  equal  ease.  To  heat  the  vacuum-pan,  steam  must 
be  used ;  power  is  required  to  work  the  air-pump,  or  to  set  in 
motion  the  wheel,  in  Gadesden's  apparatus.  To  furnish  enough 
steam  to  heat,  in  addition,  the  defecating  and  evaporating  vessels 
will  not  involve  a  very  great  increase  of  boiler-space  or  consump- 
tion of  fiiel,  and  will  be  attended  with  the  very  great  advantage  of 
permitting  the  application  of  the  whole  of  the  megass  to  the  soil 
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as  maiiiire.  At  present,  coal  cannot  be  landed  at  B^ffbados  from 
England  under  305.  or  36s,  per  ton  ;  even  at  this  High  price  its 
use  would  be,  without  doubt,  economical.  It  might  probably  be 
obtained  much  cheaper  from  Cape  Breton  in  British  North  America, 
or  from  the  United  States.  The  extensive  exportation  of  coal 
from  England  is  a  policy  so  questionable,  that  diligent  search 
should  be  made  in  other  available  quarters  for  this  invaluable  fuel,  a 
scarcity  of  which  may  ere  very  many  more  years  have  past,  be 
felt  at  home. 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  JENNINGS'S  SACCHAROMETER. 

BT  DR.  URX,  F.R.8. 

Bt  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Bill  now  in  force,  Parliament 
directs  the  Customs  to  levy  the  duties  on  sugars  imported  at  two 
different  rates,  according  to  two  different  degrees  of  quality  or 
strength— a  pattern  standard  of  white  Java  sugar  being  fixed  for 
the  higher  duty,  and  all  weaker  sug^  to  be  charged  the  lower  duty. 
The  fair  determination  of  these  respective  rates  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  revenue  and  trade. 

It  appears  that  a  Dr.H.  C.  Jennings  submitted,  about  two  years 
ago,  to  the  Board  of  Customs,  an  instrument  which  he  called  his 
Saccharometer,  being  a  floating  glass  hydrometer,  quite  similar  to 
the  ordinary  saccharometer  employed  by  distiUers  and  brewers  for 
taking  the  specific  gravities  of  their  worts.  Messrs.  Brande  and 
Cooper  were  '*  desired  by  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  to  test 
the  correctness  of  the  instrument  in  question,  which  according  to 
Dr.  Jennings,  is  calculated  to  indicate  the  quantity  of  crystallisable 
and  of  uncrystallizable  sugar  contained  in  the  various  denomina- 
tions of  raw  or  unrefined  sugars  usually  imported  into  this  country, 
it  being  presumed  that  all  such  sugars  are  essentially  mixtures  of 
the  two  varieties  just  mentioned,  one  of  which  is  represented  by 
white  sugar-candy,  or  double-refined  sugar,  and  the  other  by  the 
purest  colonial  molasses."  Messrs.  Brande  and  Cooper,  were  pro- 
vided (to  use  the  words  of  the  Report)  "  with  a  standard  instru- 
ment, acknowledged  as  such  both  by  Dr.  Jennings  and  by  the 
proper  officers  of  the  Customs,  and  they  also  received,  through 
the  hands  of  the  officers  of  the  Customs,  samples  of  molasses 
and  of  pure  sugar,  and  of  the  several  denominations  of  colonial 
and  other  raw  or  unrefined  sugars  usually  occurring  in  com- 
merce, with  the  understanding  that  duplicate  samples  of  these 
sugars  should  be  retained  at  the  Custom- 1  louse  as  standards  of 
reference,  in  the  event  of  any  necessity  arising  of  repeating 
our  experiments  or  otherwise  verifying  our  residts."  Messrs. 
Brande  and  Cooper  then  proceeded  to  determine  the  specific 
gravities  of  the  solutions  or  syrups  obtained  by  dissolving  one 
pound  of  each  of  the  other  sugars  in  two  pounds  of  distilled  water. 
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(die  Java  Btandaxd  being  previoudiy  dissolved  in  like  manner),  and 
to  ascertain  the  cort«sponding  indications  upon  the  scale  of  the 
saccharometer.  Messrs.  Brande  and  Cooper  next  present  the  re- 
sults of  their  experiments  in  the  table  published  at  page  581  of 
the  preceding  number  of  this  Journal,  and  terminate  their  report 
with  certain  conclusions,  which  they  think  themselves  justified  in 
drawing  from  the  geneial  results  of  their  experiments. 

"  That  the  compoaition  of  the  different  samples  of  raw  sagar,  as  respects 
the  relative  quantities  of  crystallizable  and  uncrystallizable  sugar  which 
they  contain,  may  be  inferred  from  the  specific  gravities  of  their  syrups, 
or  solutions  in  given  quantities  of  water  ;  and  that  those  specific  gravities 
are  conveniently  shown  by  Dr.  Jennings*s  saccharometer." 

'  The  following  documents  by  gentlemen  of  unimpeachaUe  truth 
and  accuracy,  prove,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  British  Government 
and  Customs  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  discreditably  tricked 
out  of  a  large  sum  of  the  public  money  and  time,  by  the  Jennings's 
saccharometer— for  the  said  instrument  does  not  and  cannot  show 
the  quantities  of  crystallizable  and  uncrystallizable  sugar  in  different 
commercial  samples.  In  fact,  all  sugars  when  equally  dry,  afford, 
in  like  weights  and  with  like  quantities  of  water,  solutions  of  the 
same  specinc  gravity. 

Beport  on  Jennings's  Saccharometer  by  Mr.  Long,  the  eminent 
.    constructor  of  Saccharometers  and  .Hydrometers,  assisted  by 

Mr.  Atlee,  Experimental   Examiner  of  Beers,   AVines  and 

Liqueurs. 

«*20,  little  Tower  Street,  28th  March,  1848. 

**  Having  been  called  upon  by  Dr.  Jennings  to  make  a  floating  glass 
saccharometer  upon  his  principle,  as  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Customs, 
for  testing  the  relative  strengths  of  raw  sugars,  or  the  relative  proportion 
of  crystalline  or  loaf  sugar  in  each  of  them  ;  preparatory  thereto,  I  have 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Atlee,  made  the  following  experiments  with  one 
of  my  most  delicate  hydrometric  saccharometers,  such  as  is  made  use  of 
by  the  Excise  department,  by  the  brewers,  distillers,  ^cc." 

Table  of  the  specific  gravities  of  solutions  of  one  pound  of  the  following 
Sugars,  in  two  pounds  of  Distilled  Water  at  60*^  Fahr.,  and  also' of  the 
loss  of  weight  in  moisture  by  drying  the  Sugars  at  212^  Fahr. 


Names  of  the  Sugars. 

Specific  gn^vities 
of  Uielr  SolnUons. 

Low  by  weight  In 
Water  per  cent. 

1.  Wliite  Java 

1.1462 
1.1449 
1.1463 
1.1463 
1.14.57 
1.1-160 
1.1455 
1.1462 

H 

4 
?* 

n 

6* 
0 

2.  BrownJava 

3.  Havanna 

4.  West  India 

5.  White ' 

6.  Crystallized  Demerara. 

7.  Yellow  Brazil 

8.  Best  refined  loaf 
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'  **!!  appears,  theveibre,  tbat  all  sorts  of  fair  sugar,  when  equally  dried 
l^  a  gentle  steam-heat,  and  dissolyed  in  likequantittesof  pure  water,  givo 
like  indicatiooB  by  the  saccharometer. 

(Signed)  "  Joseph  Lomg. 

"  JoHK  Atlbb.** 
"  P.S.— The  samples  of  sugar,  1  to  7,  were  furnished  by  Messrs.  Webster, 
Simpson,  atid  Scott,  the  sugar-brokers  in  Great  Tower  Street,  and  were 
drawn  from  the  bulk  in  the  Docks." 

The  above  report  was  sent  to  me  with  the  following  letters  : 

**  20,  Little  Tower  Street,  28M  March,  1848. 
**  Sir, — ^Herewith  I  beg  to  hand  you  the  particubirs  of  experiments  made 
upon  raw  and  refined  sugars,  by  Mr.  Long  and  myself,  accompanied  by 
the  solutions  of  the  same  sugars,  marked  Nos.  1  to  8,  and  shall  feel  obliged 
by  your  analysis  of  them  to  yerify,  or  otherwise. 

(Signed)        "  John  Atlbe." 
•*  To  Dr,  Ore,  24,  Bioomshtay  ^iquare." 

**  20,  Litth  Tower  Street,  City,  4!k  April,  1848. 
**Sir,~Sinoe  I  had  this  pleasure  on  the  28th  ultimo,  Dr.  Jen- 
nings, the  recipient  of  the  Government's  bounty  to  the  extent  of  £500 
for  his  improved  saccharometer  for  determining  the  crystallizable  pro- 
*  pertics  of  raw  sugars,  called  at  Mr.  Long's,  and  in  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion, we  explained  to  him  the  result  of  our  experiments,  as  handed  to 
yon  on  the  above  date,  the  justness  of  which  he  could  not  controvert,  and 
with  the  monosyllable  "  if,"  said—"  if  such  is  the  fact,  then  my  instrument 
is  of  no  use  after  all ;"  and  expressed  himself  anxious  about  Messrs. 
Brande  and  Cooper  becoming  cognizant  of  such  i-esult— as  they  had  re- 
ceived something  like  £140  for  their  report ;  thereby  tacitly  confirming 
tlie  opinion  that  both  Mr.  Long  and  myself  .had  heretofore  entertained — 
that  the  principle  as  applied  was  a  perfect  fallacy  ;  and  as  a  further  con- 
firmation, I  have,  in  my  inquiries  at  the  Custom-house,  ascertained  that 
the  instrumeut  is  a  nullity  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 

"  1  remain,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

"John  Atlee." 
"  To  Dh.  Ure,  F.R.S.,  24,  Bloomshwy  Squared 

In  accordance  with  Mr.  Atlee's  request,  I  took  the  specific 
gravities  of  his  several  saccharine  solutions,  with  a  glass  globe  of 
1000  water  grains  capacity,  and  a  very  delicate  balance,  and  found 
them  to  be  perfectly  correct.  That  all  sorts  of  8u?ar,  however 
different  in  strength  or  quality  of  colour,  afford  solutions  of  equal 
density,  is  a  fact  well  known  to  all  skilful  sugar-refiners.  The 
following  letter,  addressed  to  me  by  Mr.  Fairie,  proprietor  of  the 
Whitechapel  sugar-house,  as  well  as  of  one  at  Liverpool,  and  two 
in  Scotland,  who  is  justly  esteemed  one  of  the  most  experienced, 
scientific,  and  successful  sugar-refiners  ui  the  kingdom,  is  a  decisive 
document  upon  this  point.  '*  1  agree  with  you  entirely,  that  the 
scheme  of  charging  duty  on  sugar  by  the  eravity  of  a  solution,  is 
altogether  absurd,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  exposed.  I  pledge 
myself  to  prove  to  the  Surveyors  General "  (of  the  Customs) 
'^  that  all  sugars  equaUy  dry  and  free  from  dirt,  when  in  solution 
show  an  equal  gravity." 
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In  assuming  tbe  best  colonial  molasses  as  the  type  of  uncrystal- 
fizable  sugar,  did  Messrs.  Brande  and  Cooper  not  know  that 
Colonial  molasses  always  containa  notable  proportion  of  crystal- 
line sugar>  and  are  worlced  on  account  of  it  in  our  sugar  refineries, 
where  they  yield  from  five  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  sort  of  raw 
sugar  called  bastards,  exposed  for  sale  in  every  grocer's  shop  in 
the  United  Kingdom?  ^ Hence  the  basis  of  all  their  experiments 
being  fellacious,  their  results  are  not  entitled  to  con^dence. 

In  the  month  of  July,  1845,  when  the  new  Sugar  Bill  and 
Tariff  were  about  to  be  introduced,  along  with  the  analytical 
services  then  being  performed  by  me  to  the  Customs,  I  proffered 
gratuitous  It/,  a  ready  method  of  eliminating  the  whole  crystalline 
grain  from  any  sample  of  raw  sugar,  and  by  weighing  the  crystals, 
measuring  exactly  the  proportion  of  non*crystallizable  syrup.  I 
exhibited  my  experimental  method  before  several  of  the  Surveyors' 
Greneral,  and  left  my  simple  apparatus  in  one  of  their  rooms  (Mr. 
Weston's)  but  finding  that  an  under-current  was  working  secretly 
in  favour  of  Dr.  Jennings,  I  withdrew  my  apparatus. 

Early  in  the  month  of  January  last,  I  presented  a  confidential 
memorial  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Thomas  Freeman  tie,  Bart, 
Chairman.of  the  Customs,  stating  very  clearly  the  above,  and  some 
other  acts  of  mal-administration  which  had  come  under  my  pro- 
fessional cognizance  in  this  great  department  of  the  public  service. 
This  courteously-expressed  communication  he  did  not  deign  to 
acknowledge.  On  the  4th  of  May,  1  sent  a  similar  memorial  to 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Wood,  Bart.,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, to  which  I  received  an  answer  next  day.  The  following 
is  an  extract  from  my  reply  to  that  letter : — 

**  I  thank  you  for  the  honour  you  have  done  me,  in  the  prompt 
acknowledgment  of  my  memorial ;  wliereas  one  of  like  import  addressed 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Customs  has  remained  unnoticed  for 
upwards  of  five  months.  Nor  would  I  again  have  intruded  upon  your 
public  functions  by  my  correspondence,  had  you  not,  in  my  humble  ap* 
prehension,  mistaken  its  main  drift.  1  neither  have,  nor  can  have,  any 
concern  whatever  with  the  person,  alike  unknown  to  me,  and  to  the 
chemical  world,  who  styles  himself  Dr.  Jennings  ;  but  from  his  pretended 
saccharometer,  I  conclude  with  certainty  that  he  is  in  the  scientific 
sense  of  the  term,  an  empirical  sciolist— whether  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously I  do  not  presume  to  decide.  Whichever  be  the  truth,  the  Customs 
are  justified  in  treating  his  bauble  with  contempt,  after  they  have  dis- 
covered (though  somewhat  too  late)  how  far  he  had  practised  upon  their 
credulity,  and  after  he  himself  has  confessed  to  Messrs  Long  and  Atiee 
that  his  saccharometer  is  no  test  of  the  strength  of  sugar. 

**  I  take  leave  to  ask  you,  Sir,  as  Chancellor  of  Her  Majesty*s  Exchequer, 
and,  therefore,  in  duty  as  in  desire  solicitous  for  the  right  working  of  the 
revenue  laws,  if  it  be  not  most  disreputable  in  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  under  such  a  blaze  of  scientific  light,  that  your  liberaUy- 
paid  fiscal  officers  cannot  execute  the  provisions  of  your  owu  bill  for 
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levying  dstieB  an  sngin,  according  to  tb^  degrees  of  strength  ?  That 
Ihej  are  incapable  of  doing  so  is  manifest  from  their  adoption  of  a  test, 
vhich  eyery  intelligent  sngar-refiner  (as  Mr.  Fairie)  and  every  chemist 
conversant  with  sugar  knows  to  be  absurd.  That  £640  of  the  pubhc 
money  should  have  been  lavished  in  fees  for  this  notable  piece  of  quackery, 
besides  much  more  in  senseless  experiments,  &c.,by  the  Surreyors  of  the 
Customs  would  certainly  appear  incredible,  did  not  the  acbge  of  the  great 
Chancellor  Oxenstiem,  serve  to  solve  the  problem.* 

"Andrevt  Ure." 
••  To  Ae  Biahi  Hon.  Sir  Chath»  Wood,  Bart^ 
"  Chancellor  of  Her  Maje^e  Exchequer^ 

*  "  Tou  are  not  aware,  my  son,  with  how  little  knowledge  great  States 
are  governed." 


ON  THE  MICROSCOPIC  VEGETATIONS  DEVELOPED  IN 
PHARMACEUTICAL  LIQUIDS. 

BY   JONATHAN    PEREIRA,   M.D.,   F.R.S. 

Continued  from  Vdi  VIL,  page  432. 
OF  YXA8T  (coniitmed). 

6.  Y§€LSt  five  days  after  the  commmicement  of  fermentation, — At 
this  period,  the  fermentation  of  the  saccharine  solution  had  ceased, 
and  the  froth,  elevated  by  the  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid,  sank 
on  the  surface  of  the  liquor,  whose  odour  was  that  of  sour  paste,  and 
whose  taste  was  like  that  of  the  acid  of  the  grey  rennette  apple  which 
has  become  heated.  The  plants  (toruUe)  having  exhausted  all  the 
nutritive  matter  of  the  liquid,  died  from  starvation,  became  disar- 
tkulated,  and  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  in  the  form  of  new  yeast. 
The  vegetables  were  incomplete  since,  at  the  time  of  their  dissociation, 
they  were  producing  buds. 

Origin, — The  origin  and  development  of  yeast  constitute  a  most 
interesting  object  of  inquiry. 

No  one  I  think  can  doubt,  from  the  description  already  given  of  the 
yeast  globules,  that  these  bodies  are  microscopic  organisms.  The 
changes  which  they  undergo,  in  other  words,  their  growth,  demonstrate 
that  they  are  living  bodies. 

A  very  curious  fact  in  connection  with  this  subject,  was  mentioned 
to  me  bv  the  importer  of  German  and  Dutch  yeast,  in  Finch  Lane, 
Comhill ;  it  is,  that  mechanical  injury  kills  or  destroys  yeast.  Foreign 
yeast  is  imported  in  bags,  and  of  these  great  care  is  requisite  in  their 
removal  from  place  to  place.  If  they  be  allowed  to  fall  violently  on 
the  ground  the  yeast  is  spoiled.  A  bruise,  as  a  blow  given  to  the  bag, 
also  destroys  it.  The  men  who  make  up  the  dried  yeast  into  quarter- 
pound  and  half-pound  balls  for  sale,  arc  obliged  to  handle  it  very 
dexterously,  or  they  injure  and  destroy  it.  In  fact,  falls,  bruises,  or 
rough  handlihg  kills  it,  and  the  yeast  which  has  thus  been  mechanically 
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inmred,  iray  be  readily  dtotinguished  from  good,  unaltered  yeast.  Its 
eolonr  becomes  darker,  somewhat  like  the  change  which  an  apple  or 
pear  undergoes  when  it  becomes  rotten  ;  and  from  being  crumbly  or 
powdery,  it  becomes  soft,  glutinous,  sticky  to  the  fingers  like  flour- 
paste,  and  soon  stinks.  I  tiave  submitted  some  of  this  injured  or  dead 
yeast  to  microscopical  examination,  but  have  been  unable  to  detect  any 
difference  in  its  appearance  from  healthy  yeast. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  pure  solution  of  sugar  will  not  undergo  fer- 
mentation when  exposed  to  the  air,  but  a  saccharine  vegetable  juice 
(as  the  juice  of  the  grape)  suffers  spontaneous  fermentation.  What  is 
tlie  reason  of  this  ?  'I  he  vegetable  juice  contains  an  albuminous  or 
nitrogenous  principle,  to  which  its  fermentability  is  referable. 

Whenever  fermentation  commences  in  vegetable  iuices,  the  process 
always  begins  wiih  the  formation  of  yeast  globules.  What  is  the 
origin  of  these  ? 

By  some  it  is  asserted,  that  yeast-germs  are  floating  in  the  air,  and 
that  meeting  with  a  fit  recepUcle  for  their  development  in  the  vegetable 
juice,  they  here  germinate  and  grow,  and  effect  vinous  fermentation. 

But  it  may  be  objected  to  this  opinion,  that  these  floating,  atmos- 
pherical yeast-germs,  have  never  been  detected  or  recognised  by  the 
microscope,  and  that  their  existence  is,  therefore,  altogether  assumed. 
Moreover,  we  may  ask  with  Rutzing,  what  is  the  reason  that  these 
germs  if  they  really  exist,  cannot  cause  fermentation  in  a  pure  solution 
of  sugar.  These  and  other  reasons,  have  induced  some  naturalists  to 
admit  a  general io  primitiva. 

Turpin  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  yeast  globules  are  derived 
from  organic  tissues/ from  whence  they  are  separated  under  the  form 
of  what  he  calls  globulins.  This  separation  ukes  place  after  the  life 
of  association  (la  vie  (Tassociaiion)  of  these  tissues.  These  globulins 
are  often  invisible  to  the  microscope  at  the  moment  of  their  dissociation, 
as  is  the  case  with  those  of  the  white  of  eggs,  of  the  filtered  juice  of 
the  grape,  apple,  plum,  currants,  &c.,  which  appear,  only  after  the 
lapse  of  some  time,  at  the  surface  of  the  saccharine  liquids,  under  the 
form  of  light  pellicles,  composed  of  a  prodigious  number  of  globulins, 
of  about  the  -s^th  of  a  millimetre,  and  which,  on  account  of  their 
minute  size,  possess  a  very  obvious  movement  de  fourmillement. 

Beer  yeast  is  derived,  according  to  Turpin,  from  Fig.  27. 
the  globulins  of  the  perisperm,  or  albumen  of  barley. 
When  a  grain  of  barley  is  deprived  of  its  hard  and 
scaly  envelopes,  we  find  it  to  consist  mainly  of  the 
perisperm  or  albumen,  at  the  base  of  which  is  situated 
the  embryo. 

The  perisperm  or  albumen  is  a  mass  of  cellular 
tissue,  in  which  resides  all  the  nutritive  matter  of  the 
graih.  It  consists  of  an  agglomeration  of  what  Turpin 
calls  maternal  vesicles  (fig.  27)  which  are  colourless 
and  diaphanous,  and  usually  ovoid,  f  hey  contain  a  . 
great  number  of  starch  grains,  or  what  Turpin  terms  i/yh/'^lmVn  o/ 
globulins,  barley. 

When  these  yesicles  are  ruptured,  the  grains  of  fecula  which 
they  contain,  escape.     These  grains  (fig.  28)  vary  considerably  in 
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size,  frora  the  smallest  perceptible  point,  Fig. 

to  about  the  ^^th  of  a  milbmetre.  At 
first  their  shape  is  spherical,  but  as  they 
grow,  they  mutually  compress  each  other 
In  the  maternal  vesicle,  and  in  this  way 
acquire  an  ovoid  or  obtusely  triangular 
form.  Their  transparency  is  such,  that 
when  two  grains  overlap,  the  outline 
of  the  one  can  be  seen  through  the 
other.  Turpin  asserts  that  all  these 
grains  are  intestinal  and  microscopic 
bulbilli,  which,  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, germinate  and  produce  the 
parent  plant,  or  when  isolated  and  con- 
tained in  a  saccharine  solution,  perform 
the  office  of  yeast,  by  germinating  or 
v^etating  under  the  very  diminished 
form  of  a  filamentous  mucedo.  And  he  states  that  the  smallest  and 
roost  numerous  of  these  bulbiferous  grains  present,  under  the  micros- 
cope, an  uneouivocal  movement  de/ourmtllement. 

Fig.  29. 


Grains  of  barley-itarch,  or  tiie 
feculent  globulins  of  Turpin. 


Micrometer  scale,  indicating  T^tht  of  a  millimetre^  and  on  which  is  placed  a  serie$ 

cf  grains  of  gtobnlins  or  starch,  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest,  the  latter  being,  ms 

is  obvious,  about  the  t^  tf  a  millimetre. 

The  source  of  beer  yeast,  then,  according  to  Turpin,  is  the  grains  of 
fecula,  and  perhaps  also  the  numerous  globulins  which  escape  when 
the  larger  grains  are  ruptured.  He  states,  in  support  of  this  view,  that 
'brewers  have  observed  tnat  the  more  barley  is  used  in  the  steep,  tlie 
greater  will  be  the  amount  of  yeast  yielded  by  the  beer.  "  It  may  be 
asked,"  says  Turpin,  *'  how  it  is  that  the  seminuliferous  globules  of 
yeast,  instead  of  being  destroyed,  have  multiplied  by  the  ebullition  of  the 
wort  ?*'  The  fact  existing,  does  not  re6uire  an  answer.  *'  But  we  may 
say,*'  adds  Turpin,  "  that  the  little  seeds  of  the  fungi  are  not  altered  by 
ebullition,  and  that  being  afterwards  mixed  with  water  and  placed  in 
an  appropriate  territory,  germinate  there  perfectly  and  abundantly/' 
'  When  the  wort,  composed  of  water,  mucilage,  sugar,  small  globular 
seeds  of  yeast,  aromatic  oil,  or  bitter  principle  of  the  hop  and  dead 
globules  of  the  latter,  is  left  to  itself,  it  feebly  ferments.  There  is  an 
indolence  of  action ;  the  sugar  is  decomposed  slowly,  and  alcoholization 
is  incompletely  effected,  and  we  have  a  bad  beer  which  quickly  becomes 
sour,  because  the  number  of  decompositors  has  not  oeen  sufficient. 
'But  if  to  the  number  of  the  primitive  small  seeds  of  natural  yeast 
'  found  in  the  wort,  we  add  a  certain  quantity  of  others,  obtained  from 
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a  preceding  collection,  the  fermentation  goes  on  briskly  by  tbe  aid  of 
these  auxiliaries,  and  good  beer  is  the  result. 

Such  then,  is  the  primitive  origin  of  beer  yeast.  Its  increase  is 
effected  in  two  ways :  oy  the  disarticulation  of  the  moniliform  stems  of 
yeast,  and  by  the  escape  of  seminuliferous  globules  from  the  interior 
of  the  vesicular  joints. 

iTobe  amiinuedJ] 


ON  THE  REVALENTA  ARABICA 

In  thef  Pharmaceutical  Journal  for  March,  1845  (vol.  iv., 
p.  415),  we  exposed  the  uature  of  a  secret  remedy  for  constipation, 
called  Ervalenta  and  Melasse  de  la  Cochin  China.  The  first 
(the  ervalenta)  we  explained  was  the  meal  of  the  lentil  called 
Ervum  J^ens^  sold  at  three  times  its  ordinary  price ;  and  the  second 
(the  melasse  de  la  Cochin  China),  was  common  treacle,  sold  at  fire 
times  the  usual  charge  for  it ;  and  the  smallest  quantity  of  these 
two  sold  cost  twenty-eight  shillings. 

The  speculation  has,  we  presume,  proved  a  lucrative  one,  for  it 
has  g^ven  rise  to  an  imitation  in  the  form  of  a  preparation,  called 
^*  Eevalenta  Arabiea/*  a  nutritive  and  emmently  curative  fecula, 
derived  from  an  African  plant."  It  is  prepared  like  gruel,  by 
mixing  two  oimces  of  it  with  a  pint-and-a-half  or  a  quart  of 
water,  boiling  over  a  slow  fire,  and  stirring  well  till  it  has  boiled 
for  fifteen  minutes.  Honey,  or  the  best  raw  sugar,  and  salt  to  taste, 
are  then  added,  and  it  is  ready  for  use.  If  this  does  not  act 
sufficiently  on  tiie  bowels,  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  ^^ our  prepared 
melasse"  are  to  be  substituted  for  the  raw  sugar. 

The  word  "Bevalenta^  is  obviously  borrowed  from  "Ervalenta,^ 
by  the  transposition  of  the  letters  of  the  first  syllable. 

The  word  "  Ervalenta"  is  derived,  as  we  before  explained,  from 
the  ^'  Ervum  Lens^**  the  botanical  name  of  the  lentiL 

The  lentil  is  cultivated  in  Egypt,  as  well  as  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  and,  therefore,  the  proprietor  of  the  revalenta  is  so  far 
correct  when  he  says  it  is  an  ^'  African  plant." 

On  subjecting  the  meal  called  revalenta  to  a  microscopic  ex- 
amination, we  find  that,  like  ervalenta^  it  is  prepared  firom  the 
lentil.     The  character  of  the  starch-grain  readily  distinguishes  it. 

SANITARY  QUESTIONS,  OBSERVATIONS.  AND  SUGGES- 
TIONS  ON  THE  WOLVERTON  WELL-WATER,  AS  SUP- 
PLIED TO  THE  INHABITANTS. 

BY  OEOKGB  CORFE,  E8(i. 
Resident  Medical  Officer  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital. 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  Railway  line  from  London  to  Birming- 
ham  in  18S8,  it  was  considered,  hy  the  Directors,  that  Wolverton,  a  mere 
farm-house,  fifty-two  miles  from  London,  or  just  halfway  hetween  these 
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two  towns,  should  form  a  sUtion  for  supplying  the  locomotives  with 
water,  and  that  a  factory  should  also  he  established  there.  The  latter 
has  been  accomplished,  and  now  the  little  town  averages  1400  to  1600 
inhabitants .  There  are  a  church,  two  public-houses,  and  various* shops^ 
so  that  it  has  become  a  nlace  of  some  importance  in  every  respect. 
In  order  to  accomplisn  the  former  object/the  locomotives  were  sup* 

Elied  from  the  canal  adjoining  the  station.  The  water  was  forced  up 
y  pumps  into  a  tank,  and  from  thence  convened  to  the  engines  when 
required.  But  the  exorbitant  demands  which  the  Canal  Company 
made  for  such  supply,  induced  the  directors  of  the  Railway  Company 
to  sink  a  well  in  the  centre  of  the  factory  then  erecting.    This  was  in 

1840.  Accordingly,  a  well  fifteen  fathoms  deep  was  sunk,  and  the 
water  was  brought  up  by  an  engine  to  another  and  larger  tank,  erected 
by  the  side  of  the  former  one,  but  capable  of  communicating  by  a 
main  pipe ;  so  that  in  the  event  of  any  deficiency  from  one  source, 
there  might  be  a  supply  from  the  other.  As  soon  as  the  well,  tank^ 
&c.,  were  complete,  tne  engines  were  wholly  supplied  by  this  water ; 
but  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  after  its  use,  the  drivers  found  that 
they  experienced  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  steam  up ;  the  water 
requirea  more  fuel,  the  trains  were  after  time,  the  boilers  and  the 
machinery  were  much  furred  and  clogged,  and  the  foam  or  scum  on 
the  surface  of  the  boiling  liquid  was  such,  that  after  several  failures 
and  disappointments^  they  were  reluctantly  compelled  to  abandon  the 
use  of  the  well-water,  and  once  more  return  to  their  supply  from  the 
canal. 

The  houses  were  now  rapidly  increasing,  and  the  next  question 
seems  to  have  been,  how  these  dwellings  uiould  be  furnished  with 
water.  The  pipes  were  laid  on  to  the  houses,  from  the  well-tank  in 
three  or  four  streets,  whilst,  in  some  others,  pipes  from  both  tanks 
were  supplied. 

It  appears,  therefore,  in  the  history  of  this  spot,  that  about  the  year 

1841,  the  inhabitants  were  supplied  wholly  by  well-water,  and  the 
locomotives  by  canal  water.  But  it  was  soon  observed  that  the  use  of 
the  former  beverage  gave  rise  to  a  singular  but  unequivocal  train  of 
symptoms  of  derangement  in  the  stomach,  bowels,  &c.  The  directors 
at  length  were  satisfied  that  the  well-water  was  not  only  unfit  for 
their  engines,  but  that  it  was  not  altogether  a  wholesome  beverage. 
But  then  the  difficulty  arose  how  these  inhabitants  should  be  furnished 
with  a  different  water.  The  houses  subsequently  built  were  accord- 
ingly supplied  with  "  half-and-half,"  or  partly  well  and  partly  canal- 
water. 

Notwithstanding  this  arrangement,  there  was  a  constant  complaint, 
especially  by  the  new  comers,  that  the  water  disagreed  with  them  :  and 
the  men  broke  out  in  eruptions  over  the  face,  hands,  and  neck,  and  the 
women  and  children  were  the  subjects  of  a  much  more  distressing 
train  of  symptoms. 

From  the  year  1841  to  the  autumn  of  1847,  a  large  number  of  cases 
were  attended  by  the  medical  gentlemen  of  Newport  Pagnel,  Stoney 
Stratford,  and  the  practitioner  at  the  station,  yet  the  Company  were 
then  in  the  habit  of  sending  cases  occasionally  to  the  Assistant  Phy- 
sician of  this  hospital ;  but  it  appears  that  about  the  autumn  and 
winter  months  of  1847  and  1848,  the  water,  especially  of  the  well, 
became  unusually  thick,  yellowish,  and  loaded  with  extraneous  vege- 
table matter. 
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Since  the  Ist  of  January  of  the  present  year,  110  out-patients  have 
been  sent  to  Middlesex  Elospital  from  Wolvertoh,  exclusive  of  surgical 
cases.  There  has  also  been  a  large  mortality  from  pulmonary  com- 
plaints at  the  station,  the  patients,  chiefly  children,  having  been  at* 
tended  by  the  resident  meaical  practitioner. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  out-patients  above-mentioned  came  under 
my  charge  as  the  resident  medical  officer,  on  account  of  their  arrival 
at  irregular  hours,  and  I  was  struck  with  the  uniformity  oi  their 
symptoms. 

Of  these  120  cases  of  which  I  have  carefully  preserved  an  abstract 
or  outline  of  the  diseases,  &c.,  there  were  thirty-seven  males  and  seventy- 
three  females.  Of  these  males,  eighteen  were  under  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  and  the  remainder  were  boys  oi  men  employed  in  the  factory. 
Of  tlie  females,  there  were  also  eighteen  under  the  age  of  twelve,  and 
the  remainder  were  married  women  with  families,  except  in  two  or 
three  instances. 

But  in  order  to  present  the  subject  in  its  most  important  and  inte- 
resting view,  I  am  desirous  of  classifying  the  whole  number  under  two 
distinct  heads,  viz.,  those  who  partook  of  the  well  water  eaoclasively^ 
and  those  who  were  supplied  by  the  mixed,  or  canal  and  well  water, 
and  the  striking  difference  in  the  character  of  the  respective  diseases 
will  be  apparent. 

There  were  sixty-one  cases  (as  the  sixty-second  patient  lived  at 
Stoney-Stratford,  and  walked  to  his  work  daily  at  tne  station)  who 
were  sufferers  from  the  injurious  effects  of  the  well-water,  and  forty- 
nine  of  the  mixed  water. 

My  register  of  the  cases  specifies  the  sex,  name,  age,  locality  in 
Wolverton,  the  period  of  residence  at  the  station,  the  state  of  health 
before  such  residence,  the  towns  from  whence  they  came >  and  the  date 
of  their  illness,  its  rise,  progress,  and  their  present  symptoms,  together 
with  the  observation  of  any  peculiar  features  in  the  disease,  and  its 
termination,  &c. 

The  diseases  may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  The  first  class  were 
chiefly  amongst  the  young  men,  boys,  «and  children,  and  soon  after 
their  arrival  in  the  town  they  presented  the  following  symptoms: 
scaly  or  desquamating  surface  of  the  face  and  neck,  porrigo  of  the 
head^  or  psoriasis  of  the  neck,  hands,  and  arms,  or  urticaria.  Febrile 
excitement,  with  more  or  less  disturbance  in  the  bowels,  loss  of  appetite, 
cough,  and  disturbed  sleep. 

Amongst  the  second  class  of  sufferers  from  this  water,  there  were  the 
following  more  serious,  distressing,  and  intractable  symptoms: — 
constant  frontal  headache,  muscc  volitantes,  dizziness  of  sight,  tem- 
porary loss  of  consciousness,  impaired  memory,  recurring  three  or  four 
times  a  day,  excessive  prostration  of  the  mental  and  bodily  powers, 
palpitation,  pulse  varying  from  100  to  120,  sometimes  intermittent, 
skin  feverish,  tongue  clammy  and  furred,  bowels  costive,  and  constant 
gastralgia,  with  tenderness  on  pressure.  No  appetite,  disturbed  sleep 
from  frightful  dreams,  a  dry,  harsh,  and  straining  cough.  Tlie 
cerebral  symptoms  in  some  instances,  were  attended  with  distinct 
epileptic  fits,  especially  in  one  lad  of  seventeen,  who  was  seizetl  wiih 
nine  successive  attacks  in  one  day  ;  but  it  is  important  to  notice  here 
that  the  lad  lost  the  attacks  of  giddiness,  &c.,  when  his  uncle,  who 
lives  a  mile  from  Wolverton,  allowed  him  to  lodflpe  witli  him,  and  he 
walked  to  the  station  to  his  work,  but  never  took  his  meals  there.    He 
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expressed  htmself  as  not  feeling  like  the  same,  since  he  resided  at  the 
house  of  his  relation.  Ther  all  complained  more  or  less  of  a  peculiar 
coppery  or  foul  taste  upon  the  tongue  in  the  mornings  and  of  the  total 
loss  of  appetite  for  hreakfast. 

.  Although  I  have  divided  the  class  of  patients  under  two  lieads,  for 
the  sake  of  drawing  a  line  between  the  two  characters  of  disease  with 
which  t]iey  were  affected,  yet,  in  reality,  the  sufferers  from  the  mixed 
water  presented  the  same  train  of  obstinate  and  severe  complaints  as  did 
those  from  the  well-water,  with  this  difference,  that  the  symptoms  in 
the  latter  class  of  patients  were  more  obstinate,  more  decided,  and  were 
never  accompanied  with  the  presence  of  entozoa.  Whilst  in  many  of 
the  cases  from  the  canal-w»ter,  tliere  were  unequivocal  evidences  of 
the  existence  of  tania  lata,  agcaris,  and  ascaris  iumbricoides,  and 
after  they  had  been  expelled  by  the  usual  anthelmintics,  as  turpen- 
tine, pomegranate  root,  &c ,  and  steel,  the  symptoms  corresponded 
with  those  of  the  patients  who  partook  wholly  of  the  well-water. 

In  consequence  of  observing  that  all  these  patients  exhibited  much 
uniformity  in  their  symptoms,  I  was  induced  to  note  them  down,  and 
at  length  I  waited  upon  Mr.  Creed,  the  Secretary  to  the  Company,  at 
Euston  Station,  and  informed  him  of  my  suspicions.  This  gentleman, 
after  thanking  me  for  the  great  trouble  I  had  taken  in  investigating  the 
aubject,  reouested  me  to  have,  an  interview  with  Mr.  Dockray,  the 
superintendent  engineer,  I  acceded,  and  found  that  he  was  not  alto- 
gether a  stranger  to  the  suspicious  character  of  the  water,  but  he  was 
under  the  impression  that  it  merely  affected  new  comers;  and  that  its 
^vil  effects  soon  wore  away  as  the  people  became  accustomed  to  it, 
and  were  able  to  bear  it.  In  this  latter  opinion  I  corrected  him, 
inasmuch  as  I  pointed  out  the  fact  that  there  was  a  larger  number 
of  cases  now  than  had  occurred  for  a  long  time.  However,  he  was 
most  anxious  to  obtain  all  the  information  possible,  and  enquired  what 
I  would  suggest.  I  proposed  that  the  two  waters  should  be  analyzed 
by  our  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Dr.  Ronalds,  and  I  left  him  twenty- 
four  questions,  to  which  he  promised  to  forward  replies  of  undoubted 
accuracy. 

The  waters  were  sent,  and  the  analysis  was  made,  and  my  questions 
were  faithfully  answered,  when  the  following  valuable  facts  came  to 
light.  The  well>water  was  proved  to  be  a  weak  sahne  and  alkaline 
spring,  and  the  canal-water  a  tolerably  pure  soft  water. 

Here,  however,  I  must  digress  a  little  in  order  to  return  to  the  subject 
of  the  cliseases.  Until  my  suspicions  were  raised  that  this  water  was 
saline  and  alkaline  in  its  character,  I  had  treated  the  majority  of  cases 
with  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  in  some  bitter  infusion,  with  an  occa^ 
sional  aperient  of  compound  decoction  of  aloes,  or  aloetic  pills,  and  by 
using  either  the  ointment  of  creosote,  the  weak  nitric  oxide  of  mercury, 
or  chalk,  to  some  of  the  severe  cases  of  eruptive  diseases,  but  in  nearly 
all  the  instances,  it  proved  unavailing.  When,  however,  the  valuable 
chemical  discovery  was  made  that  the  well-water  was  a  simple  alkaline 
spring,  I  immediately  commenced  a  totally  opposite  treatment.  The 
nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  with  or  without  steel,  in  some  bitter  infusion, 
was  now  substituted.  The  eruptive  diseases  were  treated  by  weak 
nitric  acid  lotions,  the  patients  were  strictly  enjoined  not  to  use  the 
well-water  for  culinary  purposes,  and  the  improvement  in  their  health 
was  very  marked  and  decided,  except  in  two  or  three  instancesi  where, 
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I  afterwards  found,  I  had  neglected  to  warn  them  not  to  use  the 
water  for  the  purposes  of  cooking  their  meals.  But  even  in  these 
few  instances^  they  made  more  progress  when  it  was  left  off  than 
before. 

So  singular  and  so  uniform  were  the  symptoms  of  the  whole  class 
of  patients,  that  1  do  not  exceed  the  bounds  of  truth  when  I  assert, 
that  if  a  patient  presented  herself,  and  informed  me  of  the  street  she 
lived  in,  I  could  repeat  her  ailments  almost  word  for  word  before  I 
interrogated  her.  If  she  was  from  Ledsom  or  Creed  Streets,  she  would 
labour  under  the  distressing  cerebral  symptoms  already  alluded  to, 
with  palpitation,  hurried  pulse,  feverish  skin,  and  total  prostration  of 
physical  and  mental  energies.  If  she  vesided  in  VValker,  Bury,  or 
Cook  Streets,  or  the  North  Cottages,  I  might  find,  in  addition  to  the 
above  symptoms,  unequivocal  evidences  of  tenia  or  lumbrici,  whilst, 
if  they  were  children,  the  presence  of  ringworm,  psoriasis,  and  asca- 
rides,  were  more  or  less  observed.  One  instance  I  cannot  refrain  from 
alluding  to,  it  was  that  of  a  boy  eleven  years  of  age,  who,  with  his 
mother,  became  patients  in  the  early  part  of  January.  They  had  re- 
sided in  Bury-street,  and  had  therefore  been  supplied  with  the  mixed 
water  ;  they  were  natives  of  Stoney  Stratford,  two  miles  distant  from 
the  station,  and  had  been  in  Wolverton  eighteen  months.  The  mother 
was  seized  in  October,  1847,  with  vertigo,  frontal  headache,  loss  of 
appetite,  palpitation,  alternate  flushings,  and  clammy  perspirations  ; 
and  the  boy,  in  November,  was  attacked  with  blindness  and  double 
strabismus,  with  constant  weight  over  the  forehead.  They  had  both 
been  under  medical  treatment  for  some  time  in  VVolverton  without 
avail,  and  observing  the  equivocal  nature  of  nervous  symptoms  in 
many  of  these  poor  people,  i  was  led  to  conclude  that  the  squint  and 
headache  arose  from  mere  cerebral  distress  rather  than  cerebral  dis 
ease.  lie  was  ordered  an  emetic  twice  a  week,  and  a  dose  of  turpen« 
tine  and  castor-oil  to  be  given  on  the  morning  succeeding  the  emetic. 
^^hen  he  had  pursued  this  plan  for  a  fortnight,  the  mother  and 
myself  were  gratified  to  find  that  the  boy*ssigQt  returned,  the  stra- 
bismus diminished,  and  his  health  improved ;  but  it  was  co-existent 
with  the  escape  of  a  large  number  of  joints  of  a  tsnia  lata,  and  numerous 
ascarides.  He  was  discharged  quite  well  before  the  end  of  January, 
and  the  mother  has  greatly  improved  also  under  the  use  of  steel  wine 
in  a  bitter  infusion.  A  man  is  now  in  attendance  upon  Mr.  C.  De  Mor.- 
gan,  who  has  charge  of  the  Ophthalmic  department,  with  partial  loss  of 
sight  in  the  left  eye,  and  impaired  vision  in  the  right,  attended  with 
rouses  volitantes.  lie  is  a  native  of  Leeds,  and  had  resided  in  Ledsom 
Street,  Wolverton  (well-water),  for  ten  months.  This  attack  crept  on 
after  be  had  been  there  four  months :  he  is  greatly  improving. 

I  will  now  pass  on  to  the  interesting  but  important  facts  commu- 
nicated to  me  by  R.  B.  Dockray,  Esq.,  and  Dr.  Ronalds.  The 
nature  of  the  earth  about  Wolverton,  for  the  first  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet,  is  a  mixture  of  limestone  and  white  marl,  and  below  that  deptn 
it  is  a  blue  greasy  clay.  This  clay  I  have  a  specimen  of,  as  it  was  taken 
from  the  well,  and  its  consistence,  appearance,  and  chemical  qualities, 
exactly  correspond  to  that  of  ''  fuller's  earth/'  so  common  in  the 
county  of  Bucks,  that  is  to  say,  silica,  alumina,  magnesia,  lime,  chlo- 
ride of  sodium,  with  traces  of  potash  and  oxide  of  iron.  It  will  be  seen 
presently  that  these  elements  enter  lai^ely  into  the  saline  ingredients 
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of  the  well-water.  It  is  forced  by  a  stationary  engine  into  a  large 
cistern  in  the  roof  of  the  factory,  and  supplies  the  schools,  Crera, 
Ledsom,  and  Young  Streets,  and  Glyn  Square.  The  mains  are  cast 
iron,  whilst  the  services  are  partly  lead  and  partly  iron  pipes. 

The  locomotives  are  supplied  by  the  canal,  which  is  also  worked 
into  a  large  cistern  on  the  top  of  the  factory,  some  distance  from  the 
well-clsteni,  but  it  is  connected  with  it  by  a  cast-iron  main  and  stop- 
cock. The  inhabitants  of  the  North  Cottages,  Bury  and  Gas  Streets, 
have  a  mixed  supply  of  well  and  canal-water.  But  these  supplies  are 
far  inferior  in  Quality  to  the  clear  and  pleasant  springs  existing 
at  a  public-house,  '*  The  Engineer,"*  and  the  Parsonage  House,  near 
the  Station.  The  drainage  is  excellent,  and  no  suspicion  of  poison  can 
arise  from  any  imperfection  in  this  department ;  indeed,  the  whole 
train  of  svmptoms  m  all  the  cases  does  not  favour  the  supposition  of 
an  animal  malaria. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  respective  analyses  of  the  well  and  canal- 
water  qualitatively,  by  which  the  character  of  this  saline  alkaline 
spring  will  be  at  once  observed. 


No.  1. 

Water 

from 

Canal 

at  Wol- 

rerton. 


Sperific 
gT»Tuy. 


1.00025 


Total  kmoont    Qmnic 
Drme  of  I  of  Solid  Mat-     h£i„ 
Tiftrdnn*  ht  ter  pfr  nllor.  per  eallon 
Clwk'B  TetC     ill  grains,      in  graiua. 


8«rme  Matter  per 
gallon  in  grains. 


13« 


Soluble 
after 

Evaponi' 
tiun. 


20.1 


2.8 


3.72 


Inaolable  i , 
after      I 

Evapora- 
tion. 


If  A  tore  of  the 
Saline  Matter. 


13.58 


Gftrbonate  of  Lime 
withatraceof  Mafir- 
nesia.  Oxide  of  Iron 
and  Alumioa  in 
small  qoaotitf. 
Sulphates  of  Soda 
and  Fotafth.  Chlo- 
rides of  Sodium  and 
Potassiam  in  small 
quantity.    Silica. 


This  water  is  of  a  dirty  yellow  colour,  is  distinctly  alkaline  to  test 
paper,  it  contains  chiefly  bi-carbonate  of  lime  in  solution,  and  rather 
more  organic  matter  than  ahould  exist  in  water  for  drinking. 

Free  Carbonic  Acid. 


Na2.  I 

Water  | 

from 
Well  at  ' 
Wolver- 

tOB. 


1.0005 


130 


42.78 


2.34 


26.78 


13.66 


Carbonate  of  lime 
with  a  trace  of  Mag- 
nesia. Sulphate  of 
Soda  in  large  quan- 
tities. Sulphate  of 
Potash.  Chloride  of 
Sodinm  in  large 
quantity.  Chloride 
of  Potassium.  Car- 
bonates of  Potash 
and  Soda.  Silica. 
Oxide  of  Iron  and 
Alumina  in  ftmall 
quantity. 


This  water  is  remarkable  for  the  large  quantity  of  alkaline  carbonates, 
sulphates,  and  chlorides  which  it  contains,  and  which  render  it  a  weak 
saline  water.  

•  It  wfll  be  seen  by  analysis  of  these  two  waters,  that  neither  of  them 
are  suited  for  drinking,  and  that  the  spring  in  the  Parsonage  House  is  the 
only  one  of  the  two  that  can  be  considered  to  approach  to  a  wholesome 
beverage. 
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In  additioii  to  this  analysis  it  should  be  obserred  that  the  tem« 
perature  of  the  canal  is  46<',  whilst  that  of  the  well  is  53^. 

I  have  here  subjoined  a  subsequent  analysis  made  by  Dr.  Ronalds, 
of  five  springs  on  the  station. 

The  character  of  the  water  from  the  Refreshment  Room  was  any 
thing  but  *'  refreshing'*  either  in  look  or  in  taste ;  it  was  opalescent, 
and  had  a  vapid,  brackish  flavour,  which  was  not  observed  in  the 
other  specimens.  The  Blue  Bridge  and  Parsonage  House  waters 
were  very  pleasant  to  drink,  and  were  sparkling  in  character. 


QUAUTATTVE  AMALTSIS  OP  SPBCIUENS  OF  WATER  FROM  FIVE  SPRINGS  IN 
AND  AROUND  WOLVBBTON  STATION. 

No.  f.f 
Specimen 

Sprcifle 

Hanlncw 

Saline 
XUttcr   1 
p»r  gallon 

Organic 

Matter 

per  gallon 

Toial 

Solid 

Matter 

per  gallon 

Katun  of  Saline  Maucr. 

1 

2 
3 

4 

5 

1.00079 

1.00049 
1.00059 

1.00066 

1.00058 

37'*.95 

240.  9 
26«».  2 

32«.  4 

310.  5 

53.8 

29.7 
35.2 

54.5 

43.4 

26.6 

3.1 
5.4 

Traces 

Traces 

80.4 

32.8 
40.6 

54.5 

Chlorides  of  Sodium  and  PotaMium, 
Sulphates  of  Soda  and  Potash,  Sul< 
phates  and  Carbonates  of  Ume,  SiUca, 
.Alumina,  and  Oxide  of  Iron. 
The  same  as  No.  1. 

/  The  same  as  No.  1,  bat  no  Alumina  or 

\  Sulphate  of  Lime. 

r  The  same  as  No.  1,  with  the  addition 

<of  Carbonate  of  Macoesia,  but  no 

I  Sulphate  of  Lime. 
The  same  as  No.  4. 

No.  1.— Water  from  the  Well  in  the  Refreshment  Room. 

No.  2.— Water  from  the  Blue  Bridge  Cutting,  l^-mile  fh>m  the  station. 

No.  3.— Water  from  the  Well  at  the  Parsonage  House. 

No.  4. — Water  from  the  Well  at  the  Royal  Engineer  Inn. 

1^0.  5.— Water  from  the  WeU  at  the  RadcUfTe  Arms'  lun. 


PROPERTIES  OF  INDIAN  HEMP. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sir, — We  have  just  now  read  a  communication  of  M.  F.  Foy  in  the 
Joui-nal  de  Pharmacie  for  May  last,  casting  douht  on  the  remarkahly 
striking  narcotic  properties  of  Indian  Hemp.  Calling  to  mind  the 
numerous  experiments  instituted  hy  ourselves,  and  first  published  in 
your  Joumalii  in  which  its  qualities  were  tried  on  our  own  frames 
and  those  of  others,  and  this  so  frequently  that  not  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  as  to  its  potency  could  reasonably  remain,  and  that  indeed  its 
peculiar  narcotic  virtue  was  really  wonderful,  and  not  less  marked 
than  even  opium  itself^  we  could  not  but  feel  very  much  surprised 
that  the  promulgation  of  a  counter  doctrine  should  receive  countenance 
from  the  conductors  of  so  eminent  a  periodical  as  the  Journal  de 
Pharmacie,  more  especially  as  a  copy  of  our  memoirs  reached  the  con- 
ductors of  that  Journal^  and  as  an  abstract  was  published  in  its 

*  Each  degree  of  hardness  corresponds  to  one  grain  of  carbonate  of 
lime  per  gallon. 

t  Vide  PharmaceuticcU  Journal,  vol  iv,  pages  127  and  171. 
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Golttmns.  In  detailing  these  experiments  and  conclusions  regarding 
the  principle  of  Indian  Hemp,  we  distinctly  stated  and  proved,  that 
the  whole  of  its  activity  resided  in  a  peculiar  neutral  resin,  and  that 
that  resin  required  strong  rectified  spirit  for  its  solution ;  and  that,  on 
adding  water  to  that  solution  in  a  gradual  way,  the  resin  must  be  of 
necessity  separated  long  before  the  strength  of  the  spirit  is  brought 
down  to  proof.  The  only  explanation  required  to  account  for  the 
failure  of  M.  Foy,  as  well  as  others  coinciding  with  him  in  opinion,  is 
to  be  found  in  this  fact  proved  by  us,  that  in  reality  the  essential 
principle  of  the  medicine  had  never  been  administered  by  them. 
The  active  resin  must  have  been  left  behind  untouched,  by  the  sol- 
vents to  which  the  drug  was  subjected,  or  the  plant  used,  instead  of 
genuine  Gunjah  or  Indian  Hemp,  must  have  been  another  plant 
altogether. 

M.  Foy  thinks  that  where  a  narcotic  action  may  have  arisen,  the 
famous  Uashisch  had  no  concern  in  the  results,  the  vehicle  of  its 
administration  having  been  in  these  cases  the  only  active  agent.  A 
little  reflection  would  possibly  satisfy  even  M.  Foy  himself,  that  this 
supposition  cannot  be  a  sound  one,  considering  that  the  alcoholic 
solvent  has  not  been  used  in  all  cases,  and  where  used,  has  been  in 
perfectly  insignificant  quantities.  Indeed,  the  sole  fact  necessary  to 
.  disprove  such  an  erroneous  idea  is,  that  the  full  effects  have  been  re- 
peatedly obtained  by  its  employment  in  the  form  of  pills,  made  with 
the  resin  entirely  unmixed  with  any  other  substance. 

We  mav  in  conclusion  say,  that  setting  aside  all  that  has  been  ob- 
served and  done  by  ourselves  and  others  on  this  drug,  if  M-  Foy,  in 
the  paper  in  question  is  to  be  held  to  have  advanced  true  doctrine, 
oriental  nations  must  for  ages  have  been  labouring  under  a  strange 
delusion  r^arding  the  marvellous  nature  of  Indian  Hemp — a  delusion 
in  fact  quite  incomprehensible. 

T.  &  H.  Smith. 

21,  DuAe  Street,  Edinburgh,  I6th  June,  1848. 


TINCTURA    OPII. 

BT  MR.  HARVEY. 

Most  Chemists  suffer  inconvenience  and  loss  in  recovering 
tinctures  from  the  dregs,  whether  they  proceed  by  digestion  or 
displacement,  and  the  loss  is  proportionably  greater  as  the  quantities 
operated  on  are  smaller.  I  venture  to  submit  a  method  of  pre- 
paring one  of  the  most  important  tinctures,  by  which  a  product  of 
fiill  quantity  and  uniform  strength  may  be  obtained,  or  in  other 
words,  by  which  all  waste,  whether  of  opium  or  spirit,  are  entirely 
obviated.  The  same  process  is  applicable  to  various  other  tinctures, 
when  the  quantity  to  be  operated  on  is  not  large.  For  large 
quantities,  it  would  require  some  modification,  with  a  view  to  save 
time. 

FroporHons. —Opmmy  in  its  ordinary  commercial  state,  thirty 
ounces  avoirdupois  (equal  to  twenty- four  ounces  hard  opium, 
apothecaries'  weight).     Rectified  spirit,  ten  pints.     Water  q.  s. 
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Process. — It  must  be  presumed  the  operator  has  at  hand  two 
gallons  of  the  tincture  prepared  by  digestion,  and  readj  to  be 
strained  off,  and  also  a  displacement  apparatus,  consisting  of  a  glass 
or  tin  cylinder,  open  at  both  ends,  ivith  an  external  rim  near  the 
middle,  to  support  it  over  the  receiver,  which  is  simply  a  large 
specie  jar,  with  a  wooden  sljelf  or  cover  perforated  to  receive  the 
cylinder  or  percolator.  Having  tied  a  piece  of  calico  round  one 
end  of  the  percolator,  pour  into  it  the  tincture,  and  allow  the  latter 
to  filter  through  its  own  dregs  till  it  has  ceased  to  drop.  Then 
cautiously  pour  water  upon  the  dregs  until  sufficient  liquid  has 
passed  through  to  make  up  the  tincture  to  the  full  quantity  of  two 
gallons. 

Then  proceed  for  the  next  lot.  Pour  more  water  upon  the  dregs 
in  the  percolator  until  three  pints,  and  then  three  pints  more,  have 
passed  through.  Add  the  first  three  pints  to  ten  pints  of  rectified 
spirit,  and  with  the  second  three  puts  macerate  the  opium  (pre- 
viously sliced)  by  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat  and  occasional  stirring, 
until  reduced  to  a  soft  pulp.  Mix  this  with  the  other  thirteen  pints 
of  the  menstruum,  and  set  aside  till  wanted,  shaking  it  at  intervals. 

Dr.  Christison  states,  that  a  fluid  ounce  of  good  tincture  of  opium, 
when  thoroughly  dried  up  in  the  water-bath,  should  leave  from 
seventeen  to  twenty-two  grains  of  residuum.  A  fluid-ounce  of  a 
tincture  recently  prepared  by  the  above  process,  yielded  twenty-one 
grains.  The  marc  when  dried,  weighed  seven-and-a-half  ounces 
avoirdupois,  and  had  no  property  of  opium  sensible  to  the  smell  or 
taste. 

Leeds,  June  19, 1848. 


ISOTHERMAL  BATH   AND    OVEN. 

BY  C.  B.  BIAK8FIELD,  ESQ. 

There  are  many  processes  in  the  arts  in  which  a  uniform  temperature 
is  required  to  be  maintained  for  a  considerable  time ;  some  of  these  opera- 
tions demand  great  heats,  while  the  presence  of  mechanical  force  is  not 
only  useless,  but  inconvenient,  or  even  highly  dangerous* 

Chemical  baths  for  certain  temperatures  are  as  old  as  the  sea  ;  e.  (/.,  for 
those  at  which  water  and  saturated  solutions  of  certain  salts  boil ;  and  for 
those  at  which  fixed  oils  decompose  rapidly  j  but  these  give  us  but  few 
points  of  the  scale ;  saline  solutions  have  many  inconveniences  in  practice, 
and  the  heat  of  oil-baths  is  very  indefinite.  High-pressure  steam  affords 
the  means  of  commanding  the  required  conditions  approximately  in  some 
cases,  but  involves  of  necessity  the  non-requisite  conversion  of  heat  into 
explosive  power. 

A  method  is  here  offered,  which  will  be  found  to  present  the  desired 
conditions— the  means  of  maintaining  a  bath  or  oven  constantly  at  any 
required  temperature,  from  about  160°  Fahr,,  up  nearly  to  the  boiling 
point  of  mercury — without  the  production  of  half  a  mouse  power  of  dis- 
ruptive energy.    It  is  simple  and  inexpensive. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  discover  fluids  having  boiling  points  at 
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every  degree  of  the  thermometric  scale.  The  purpose  is  served  by  any 
mixture  of  two  or  more  liquids  soluble  in  each  other,  the  boiUng-point  of 
one  of  which  lies  below,  and  that  of  another  above  the  heat  required.  If 
such  a  fluid  is  set  on  the  fire  in  an  open  vessel  or  in  a  retort,  it  will  begin 
to  boil  at  a  temperature  somewhere  above  the  boiling  point  of  the  most 
Tolatile  substance  it  contains;  and  the  temperature  will  gradually  rise  as 
the  more  easily  vaporised  part  goes  off,  and  this  proceeds  till  the  tempe- 
rature reaches  more  or  less  nearly  the  boiling  point  of  the  least  volatile 
matter  present  in  the  mixture.  If,  however,  at  any  period  of  the  opera- 
tion, the  vapours  are  prevented  from  escaping,  by  condensation— not  by 
physical  force  pressure,  but  by  the  gentle  persuasion  of  cold — and  as  they 
rise,  are  continually  returned  to  the  boiler  in  the  fluid  state,  it  is  clear  that 
the  heat  of  the  mixed  liquid/which  is  under  unalterable  orders  from  the 
Great  Constructive  Chemist,  not  to  rise  above  any  given  temperature, 
under  given  pressures,  till  it  has  expelled  from  within  it  so  much  of  it  as 
is  volatile  under  those  conditions,)  will  cease  to  increase ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, so  long  as  the  vis  a  (ergo  of  the  fire  keeps  it  up  to  the  mark,  the 
temperature  must  remain  constant. 

Now  we  are  provided  in  very  reasonable  abundance  with  such  fluids. 
Mixtures  of  pyroxylic  spirit  or  alcohol  with  water,  will  begin  to  boil  at 
various  temperatures,  according  to  the  proportions  of  spirit  to  water. 
Pyroxylic  spirit,  which  will  begin  to  boil  at  160®  Fahr.,  may  be  purchased 
At  five  shillings  or  six  shillings  per  gallon :    and,  nlas !  for  an  excise, 
which  has  been  almost  prohibiting  Chemists  from  using  alcohol  in  their 
laboratories,  and  permits  a  half-fed  population  of  paupers  to  thin  itself 
off  with  pennyworths  of  poison — gin  is  not  very  dear.     Either  of  these 
spirits  or  mixtures  of  them  with  water,  will  commence  to  boil  at  some 
temperature  below  212"  Fahr.    By  heating  such  a  fluid  in  a  vessel,  the 
principle  of  which  will  be  descJribed  below,  it  may  be  kept  boiling  at  the 
temperature  at  which  it  commences ;  or,  by  allowing  the  vapour  to  escape, 
and  the  temperature  to  rise,  till  it  lias  reached  any  required  point  above 
that  of  first  ebullition,  and  by  then  condensing  and  returning  the  vapour 
to  the  vessel  in  the  fiuid  state,  the  heat  may  be  maintained  constantly  at 
any  point  between  that  at  which  the  mixture  commenced  to  boil,  and  2\2^ 
Fahr.    For  higher  temperatures,  we  are  supplied  with  regulators  by  many 
mixtures  of  volatile  hydro-carbons,  such  as  native  naphtha,  the  oils  of 
wood-tar,  &c. ;  but  especially  by  the  oils  distilled  from  coal-tar,  which 
enable  us  to  command  any  point  from  180°  Fahr.  up  to  SSO**  Fahr.    If 
any  temperature  between  the  boiUng  point  of  water  and  400°  Fahr.  is 
required,  all  that  is  necessary,  is  to  take  a  convenient  quantity  of  light 
coal  naphtha,  to  distil  it  with  a  thermometer  in  the  retort  till  the  tem- 
perature has  reached  the  point  sought,  then  to  stop  the  operation,  and  to 
use  the  residue  as  the  regulating  fluid.    The  light  coal  naphtha  usually 
begins  to  boil  at  about  200',  ar.d  the  temperature  rises  to  about  300°  or 
400°  before  all  has  boiled  away,  according  as  the  naphtha  is  rectified  or 
crude.    The  rectified  material  is  sold  at  about  two  shillings  and  sixpence, 
or  three  shillings  per  gallon,  and  the  crude  at  about  one  shilling  and  six- 
pence.   Temperatures  between  180**  and  220^  Fahr.,  may  be  commanded 
by  the  use  of  the  very  volatile  oil  {bemofe)  which  may  be  obtained  from 
the  naphtha  by  receiving  separately  the  portions  first  distilled  from  it. 
For  temperatures  between  350 ■>  or  400°,  and  550°  Fahr.,  the  heavy  oil  of 
coal  tar.  which  comes  over  after  the  light  naphtha  has  been  worked  off,  is 
an  excellent  regulator  ;  it  commences  usually  to  boil  at  about  300<>  and    . 
the  temperature  rises  up  to  550°  before  all  has  evaporated.    This  "dead 
oil "  may  be  purchased  at  threepence  or  sixpence  per  gallon,    llcats  higher 
than  these — above  the  boiling  point  of  mercury — may  be  maintained  by 
charging  the  apparatus  with  some  of  the  substances,  even  less  volatile^ 
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which  are  obtained  by  distilling  the  pitch  which  remains  when  the  heary 
naplitha  has  been  drawn  off;  but  these  are  more  difficult  of  management, 
and  require  thermometers  not  dependent  on  the  expansion  of  mercury. 

The  accompanying  figures  represent  the  principle  of  the  apparatus. 
Fig.  1  represents  an  arrangement  for  keeping  a  horizontal  cylindrical  oren 
at  a  uniform  temperature  ;  and  fig.  2,  a  pot  or  bath,  fitted  with  similar 
appliances.  A  is  the  chamber  or  vessel  required  to  be  heated  :  B,  the  bath, 
or  still-boiler,  through  which  heat  is  conveyed  from  tlie  Are,  C,  to  A  ;  B  is 

F.0.1.  ^'°*- 


i 

■I!  ' 

1 
I 

i 

i 
1 

1. 

supposed  to  be  filled  with  fluid  up  to  the  level,  /,  which  may  be  observed 
by  the  glass  tube  /,  connected  with  B  ;  *,  a  thermometer,  which  may  be 
inserted  in  any  convenient  manner,  and  is  here  represented  as  placed  in  a 
tube  closed  at  its  lower  end,  and  fixed  air-tight  into  the  top  of  the  boiler, 
the  thermometer  passing  through  a  cork  in  the  open  end  of  the  tube.  1), 
the  neck  which  leads  to  the  upper  condenser,  and  through  which,  in  fig.  1, 
the  condensed  fluid  flows  back  to  B ;  E  a  neck  or  pipe  through  which 
vapour  may  be  conducted  away  from  B  to  a  still-worm  and  separate 
receiver,  if  required,  and  M'hich  is  closed  by  a  tap,  r,  when  the  temperature 
is  required  to  be  constant.  F,  the  reverberating  condensing  vessel  (which, 
in  fig.  1,  is  a  chamber,  and  in  fig.  2  is  a  M-orm)  from  which  the  condensed 
fluid  is  returned  through  D  to  the  boiler.  F  may  be  provided  with  a 
lightly  loaded  safety-valve,  r,  so  that  the  vapours  may  escape  if  they  are 
at  any  time  given  off  more  rapidly  than  condensation  takes  place  ;  or  F, 
in  fig.  1,  may  be  provided  witii  an  additional  pipe  £,  through  which  any 
vapour  which  escapes  condensation  in  F,  may  be  conducted  off  to  a  separate 
condenser.  G,  the  cistern  whicli  surrounds  the  condenser,  and  Avhieh  is 
kept  full  of  water,  which,  if  the  temx>erature  required  In  A  be  lower  than 
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2129  Fahrn  most  be  as  cold  as  possible,  and  constantly  renewed.  If  the 
lieat  required  in  the  bath  be  abore  the  boiling  point  of  water,  the  water 
around  the  condenser  need  not  be  renewed,  but  may  be  allowed  to  rise  in 
temperature  till  it  boils,  and  may  be  gradually  replenished  as  it  evaporates. 
The  heat  rendered  "  latent "  t.  e.,  converted  into  atomic  repulsive  force  in 
the  ebullition  of  the  water,  is  quite  sufficient  (if  the  condenser  be  large 
enough  in  proportion  to  the  boiler,  and  the  fire  be  not  too  fierce)  to  cause 
all  the  oil  vapours  from  whicli  it  is  abstracted,  to  revert  to  the  liquid  state, 
when  these  are  the  vapours  of  fluids  having  boiling  points  higher  than 
that  of  water. 

FSg.  3  represents  a  simpler  apparatus  suited  to  laboratory  work  on  the 
small  scale.  A  is  the  oven  or  chamber  to  be  heated  ;  B,  the  boiler,  which 
surrounds  A,  and  is  simply  surmounted  with  an  outer  vessel  or  jaclcet, 
G,  open  above,  and  supplied  with  water,  which  will  condense  all  the 
vapour  that  rises  from  below,  and  return  to  the  boiling  fluid.  D,  the 
escape  pipe  for  any  uncondensed  vapour  ;  S,  the  thermometer,  reaching 
to  the  interior  of  A. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  a  temperature  of  450^  Fah.  is  required  to  be 
constantly  maintained  in  the  oven.  A,  fig.  1.  A  quantity  of  heavy  coal 
naphtha  sufficient  to  fill  the  boiler,  B,  to  the  highest  level  of  the  guage 
tube,  must  be  poured  in.  The  cocks  are  turned — y  off,  x  on — and  the  fire 
is  lighted.  The  oil  will  begin  to  boil  at  about  350**,  and  the  vapours  given 
off  will  escape  by  the  neck,  £  (and  will  be  condensed  and  received  in  a 
separate  apparatus  ;  all  here  received  is  kept  apart  in  case  a  lower  con- 
stant temperature  is  required  in  the  bath  at  another  time,  when  it,  or  a 
part  of  it,  must  be  added  to  the  bath-charge  and  the  preparation  com- 
menced as  before).  As  the  distillation  goes  on,  the  temperature  will  rise, 
and  more  of  the  original  oil  must  be  added,  so  as  to  make  up  the  proper 
quantity  in  the  boiler.  At  last,  the  temperature  will  be  found  at  the  de- 
sire 1  point,  with  a  sufficiency  of  fluid  in  the  boiler.  The  cocks  must  now 
be  turned  again — y  on,  x  off— all  the  vapours  now  given  off  will  pass  into 
the  chamber,  F,  and  being  there  condensed,  will  trickle  back  into  the  boiler, 
where  they  will  be  again  vapourizcd,  and  this  process  going  on  in  endless 
succession,  the  temperature  will  be  maintained  invariable  at  450**.  If,  again, 
a  constant  temperature  of  190**  Fah.  be  required  in  the  apparatus,  fig.  2,  the 
outer  boiler,  B,  must  be  charged  with  such  a  mixture  of  pyroxylic  spirit  and 
water  as  will  commence  to  boil  a  little  below  190^ ;  the  three-way  cock,  v, 
must  be  turned,  so  as  to  open  the  passage  from  the  boiler  and  the  worm 
to  the  escape  pipe  E,  and  distillation  must  be  continued  till  the  temperature 
reaches  I  go*'  Fahr.  The  cock  is  then  to  be  turned  so  as  to  close  £,  and 
pass  sJl  tlie  fluid  condensed  in  F  back  through  the  pipe  D  to  B*. 

It  may  seem  dangerous  to  use  inflammable  fluids  in  this  manner,  but  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  the  quantity  required  is  not  large,  and  that  the 
whole  is  to  be  in  tight  vessels,  having  at  most  only  one  communication  by 
a  single  pipe  with  the  air,  which,  as  in  a  common  still,  will  of  course  be 
distant  from  the  fire.  The  liquids  which  would  be  used  for  the  higher 
temperatures,  are  very  sh'ghtly  inflammable  ;  a  lighted  candle  may  be  held 
to  the  mouth  of  a  still-worm  from  which  the  hydro-carbons  of  coal  tar, 
which  boil  at  above  280*'  Fahr.,  are  running,  without  any  inflammation 
ensuing ;  indeed,  a  burning  torch  may  be  plunged  into  a  vessel  full  of  these 

♦  A  mixture  of  equal  t>arts  of  water,  and  of  such  wood-spirit  as  boils 
at  160**,  will  enter  on  ebullition  about  180**.  In  any  case,  a  preliminary 
experiment,  made  with  a  couple  of  ounces  of  fluid  in  a  small  glass  retort, 
with  a  thermometer,  will  give  information  as  to  the  quantity  of  spirit 
requisite  to  bring  down  the  incipient  boiling  point  to  a  few  degrees  below, 
or  even  exactly  to,  the  mark  required. 
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oils  when  cold,  with  no  other  resnlt  than  that  of  cxtingaishing  it.  None 
of  these  substances  will  take  fire  except  when  in  a  state  of  vapour,  and 
the  Tery  yolatile  ones  alone  give  off  sufficient  vapour  at  common  tem« 
peratures  to  enable  them  to  kindle  at  a  lighted  match. 

It  will  be  seen  too  tliat  the  temperatures  between  300^  and  550^  may  be 
regulated  more  cheaply  and  easily  than  the  lower  ;  first,  because  the 
liquid  employed  is  very  inexpensive ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  constant 
stream  of  cold  water  is  not  required  for  condensation.  Neither  is  any  of 
the  material  wasted,  the  same  stock  lasting  for  any  length  of  time  ;  the 
machine.being  always  wound  up  and  ready  to  start  at  the  same  temperature 
whenever  required.  The  odour  of  the  substances  should  form  no  obstacle 
to  their  use,  as  when  once  placed  in  the  boiler,  they  need  never  be  exposed 
again,  nor  any  removed,  except  by  distillation,  when  a  higher  temperature 
is  required.  If  however,  a  purer  material  is  preferred,  the  deodorizing 
processes  are  simple,  but  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  describe  them  here.— 
Mechanic's  Magazine. 

SCHLIPPE'S  ANTIMONIAL  SALT  {SEL  DE  SCHLIPPE), 

BT  M.  VAUDEN  CORPUT. 

This  salt  is  prepared  in  the  following  manner : — ^Mix  together  inti- 
mately. 

Effloresced  sulphate  of  soda,  8  parts. 

Sulphuret  of  antimony  6  parts. 

Charcoal  3  parts. 

Put  the  powder  into  a  covered  Hessian  crucible,  and  expose  it  to  a  red 
heat  until  the  fused  mass  ceases  to  throw  up  a  scum,  and  it  is  judged  that 
the  sulphate  has  been  decomposed  :  then  boil  the  residue  in  a  porcelain 
dish,  with  one  part  of  sulphur  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  distilled  water. 
Filter  the  liquor,  and  put  it  to  crystallize  by  slow  evaporation.  After 
some  time  it  will  yield  colourless  or  slightly  yellowish  crystals,  in  the  form 
of  tetrahedrons,  baring  a  saline  hepatico-metallic  taste. 

Tills  salt  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  three  parts  of  cold  water. 
Its  composition  is  thus  represented,  3  Na  S+Sb  Ss-|-18  HO.  It  has  been 
substituted  with  advantage  for  Kermes's  mineral. — Journal  de  Pharmacia, 


WHOLESALE  POISONING  BY  THE  USE  OP  EMERALD  GREEN 
IN  CONFECTIONARY. 

An  inquiry  has  been  instituted  at  Northampton,  before  the  coimty 
coroner,  Mr.  Hicks,  resx>ecting  the  death  of  Mr.  William  Cowfleld,  an 
accountant,  who,  with  twenty  others,  was  poisoned  at  a  public  dinner 
given  on  the  7th  of  June.  The  magistrates  hearing  of  the  fatal  result, 
directed  the  police  to  seize  the  remnants  of  the  dinner  and  all  the  cooking 
utensils,  in  order  that  they  might  undergo  a  close  examination  by  the 
medical  gentlemen.  Mr.  Sharp,  one  of  the  magistrates,  questioned 
Franklin,  the  pastry-cook,  who  provided  the  dinner,  as  to  what  he  used  in 
the  colouring  matter  for  the  blanc-mange.  He  replied,  emerald  green. 
He  was  told  that  it  must  be  poison,  as  all  mineral  greens  were  poisonous. 
He  remarked  that  he  had  frequently  been  told  so,  but  he  did  not  know  it 
of  his  own  knowledge,  as  he  thought  it  was  extracted  from  spinach.  He 
then  added,  that  Randall,  his  assistant,  made  the  blanc-mange  and  jelly, 
and  he  made  the  soup.  Messrs.  Faircloth  and  Bryan,  surgeons,  who  made 
the  post-mortem  examination,  deposed  to  the  highly  inflamed  state  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines  of  the  deceased,  the  resist  of  some  violent  irritant 
poison.  Mr.  Greville,  wlio  analyzed  a  snuUl  portion  of  the  colouring 
matter  left  on  the  blanc-mange,  stated  that  heliad  succeeded  in  detecting 
copper  in  it.    The  whole  of  the  evidence  having  been  taken,  the  coroner 
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addiessed  the  jury,  and  at  some  length  explained  the  law  as  it  applied  to 
the  case.  The  jury  then  consulted  together,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night 
Tetnrned  a  Terdict  of  Manslaughter  against  Edward  Franklin  and  Edward 
Sandall.  The  necessary  documents  were  then  made  out  and  signed  for 
their  trial  at  the  ensuing  assizes.  The  deceased  gentleman  was  sixty 
years  of  age. 


MINERAL  NAPHTHA  A  REMEDY  FOR  CHOLERA. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Medico-Botanical  Society,  Mr.  Guthrie  read 
letters  which  kad  been  received  from  Prince  Woronzow,  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Russian  forces  in  Circassia,  and  from  Dr.  Andreosky,  hia 
physician,  detailing  a  new  and  successful  plan  of  treating  cholera.  It 
would  appear  that  the  Prince's  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  matter, 
by  noticing  that  a  certain  regiment  of  Cossacks  suflered  but  slightly  from 
cholera  as  compared  with  the  other  troops.  On  inquiry  of  the  ColoneU 
he  learned  that  the  recovery  of  the  Cossacks  was  attributed  to  the  use  of 
an  elixir,  called  tlie  Elixir  of  Woronege— a  preparation  of  a  somewhat 
quackish  description,  the  principal  important  ingredient  of  which  was 
naphtha.  Dr.  Andreosky,  finding  the  quantity  of  elixir  in  possession  of 
the  Colonel  to  be  but  small,  determined  to  try  naphtha  by  itself ;  he  first 
used  it  in  mild  cases  of  cholera  and  of  choleraic  diarrhoea  ;  proving  suc- 
cessful with  these,  he  administered  it  in  the  more  severe  cases  with  equal 
advantage,  and  finally  found  it  efiect  a  cure  even  during  the  most  extreme 
collapses.  The  dose  which  he  gave,  was  from  ten  to  fifteen  and  twenty 
drops  in  a  glassful  of  wine,  repeated  if  the  first  dose  did  not  remain  on 
the  stomach,  or  if  the  symptoms  required  it,  which  waS  not  often  the 
case.  The  naphtha  used  in  the  Russian  army  is  not  the  ordinary  naphtha 
of  the  shops,  but  the  mineral  naphtha  obtained  from  Beker  on  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian.  It  should  be  of  a  white  or  rose  colour,  and  used  without 
previously  midergoing  the  process  of  distillation.  Mr.  Guthrie  stated,  in 
conclusion,  that  he  had  sent  to  Circassia  to  procure  a  bottle  of  this 
naphtha,  and  when  he  had  received  it,  he  would  place  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  secretary,  that  the  members  might  be  able  to  ascertain  precisely  what 
are  its  properties. 

ONE  HUNDRED  GUINEAS  PRIZE  ESSAY., 

A  Prize  of  One  Hundred  Guineas  will  be  given  for  the  best  Essay  on  ^e  use 
of  Alcohdic  Liquors  in  Health  and  Disease, 

The  essay  must  contain  answers  to  the  following  questions  : 

First. — ^What  are  the  effects,  corporeal  and  mental,  of  alcoholic  liquors 
on  the  healthy  human  system  ? 

Second. — Does  physiology  or  experience  teach  us  that  alcoholic  liquors 
sfaoidd  form  part  of  the  ordinary  sustenance  of  man,  particularly  under 
drcnmstances  of  exi)oeure  to  severe  labour  or  to  extremes  of  temjierature  ? 
Or,  on  the  other  hand,  is  there  reason  for  believing  that  such  use  of  them 
is  not  sanctioned  by  the  principles  of  science,  or  the  results  of  practical 
observation  ? 

Third. — ^Are  there  any  special  modification  of  the  bodily  or  mental 
condition  of  man,  short  of  actual  disease,  in  which  the  occasional  or 
habitual  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  may  be  necessary  or  beneficial  ? 

Fourth. — Is  the  employment  of  alcoholic  liquors  necessary  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  ?  If  so,  in  what  diseases,  or  in  what  forms  and  stages  of 
disease,  is  the  use  of  them  necessary  or  beneficial. 

1.  Each  essay  must  be  nbcompanied  by  a  scaled  envelope,  containing 
the  real  name  and  address  of  the  author,  and  superscribed  with  a  name  or 
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motto,  similar  to  that  attached  to  the  essay  ;  only  the  envelope  of  the 
suoccssfui  Candidate  to  he  opened  by  the  adjudicators. 

2.  It  IS  desired  (but  this  is  not  an  essential  point)  that  the  essay  should 
not  extend  beyond  250,  nor  fall  short  of  120,  pages  of  print  of  medium 
size  in  octavo. 

3.  The  essay  must  be  written  in  a  clear,  legible  hand,  on  one  side  of  the 
page  only ;  and  must  be  delivered  to  the  undersigned  address,  on  or  before 
the  31st  day  of  December,  1648. 

4.  Tlie  successful  essay  will  remain  the  property  of  the  donor  of  the 
prize,  and  will  be  published. 

6.  The  names  of  gentlemen  of  the  first  literary  and  sciintiflc  talent,  to 
act  as  adjudicators,  will  be  shortly  announced. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Donor  {  gSoM^  fl'^Eocr 
London,  5,  Biahopsgate  Street  Without, 
January  Xet,  1848. 

[The  above  should  have  been  forwarded  io  us  in  January.  Although 
received  late,  we  insert  it  in  case  any  of  our  readers  should  tliink  proper 
to  embark  in  a  subject  no  less  interesting  in  a  chemical  than  in  a  moral 
point  of  view.— Ed.] 

PRESENCE  OF  ARSENIC  IN  MINERAL  WATERS. 

M^L  Chevallier  and  Schauefele  have  determined,  by  a  series  of 
experiments,  the  presence  of  arsenic  in  minute  quantity,  in  the  waters 
and  the  deposits  of  some  mineral  springs  cf  the  Upper  and  Lower  Hhine. 
Among  the  waters  in  which  this  constituent  has  been  found,  are  those  of 
Chatenois,  Soultzbach,  Soultzmatt,  Wattvielcr,  and  Niederbroun. — 
Comptea  liendua. 


ROYAL   INSTITUTION. 
PROFESSOR  Faraday's  lectdrk  upon  some  new   discovlries 

RELATING    TU    THE    DIAMOND. 

The  lecturer  directed  attention  to  the  well-established  identity  of 
the  diamond  with  carbon,  and  pointed  out  the  peculiar  physical  dis* 
tinctions  which  characterize  this  element  in  its  several  forms  of  char« 
coal,  coke,  plumbago,  and  diamond,  lie  offered  no  explanation  of  his 
own  for  this  remarkable  variation  of  properties,  but  quoted  Professor 
Graham*s  suggestion,  that  possibly  a  difference  in  the  specific  heat  of 
these  bodies  might  be,  at  least,  one  cause  of  their  dissimilarity,  the 
usual  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  isomeric  compounds,  by  sup- 
posing a  different  svstem  of  grouping  in  the  arrangement  of  the  parts, 
being  clearly  inapplicable  to  an  elementary  substance. 

After  making  a  few  experiments  in  proof  of  the  facts  advanced,  he 

Sroceeded  to  describe  a  process  by  which  the  direct  conversion  of  the 
iamond  into  coke  had  been  actually  effected  recently  by  a  continental 
Chemist,  and  to  illustrate  this  phenomenon  by  a  repetition  of  the 
process.  I'his  effect  was  stated  to  be  produced  by  placing  the  diamond 
upon  the  positive  electrode  of  a  powerful  battery,  and  bringing  the 
negative  wire  within  striking  distance,  immediately  over  the  centre  of 
the  diamond.  The  visible  effect  was  a  column  of  flame  of  intense 
brightness,  and  possessing  extraordinary  calorific  powers,  which  com- 
pletely  enveloped  the  diamond,  and  under  these  circumstances  the 
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conversion  into  coke  takes  place.  The  discoverer  of  this  result  has 
stated  that  the  success  of  the  experiment  depends  upon  the  accuracy 
with  which  the  adjustment  is  made,  and  that  it  is  not  attained  unless 
the  diamond  is  completely  encircled  by  the  electric  discharge.  Pro- 
fessor Faraday,  therefore,  believes  that  some  other  force  is  at  work 
besides  the  intense  heat,  which  is  one  effect  of  the  discharge,  and  that 
when  the  diamond  is  situated  in  the  axis  of  force,  it  is  converted  into 
coke  by  the  specific  action  of  that  force,  havin  j^  its  substance  expanded^ 
or  as  it  were  opened  out,  and,  consequently,  its  specific  gravity  dimi- 
nished. 

May  it  not  be  that  when  a  thin  film  of  a  non-conducting  bodjr,  such 
as  the  diamond,  is  interposed  between  a  strong  electric  circuit,  it  is  in- 
capable of  totally  opposing  the  passage  of  electricity  through  its  sub- 
stance, and  that  being  penetrated  to  a  small  extent,  it  acquires  in- 
creased conducting  power,  which  is  one  of  the  points  of  difference  be- 
tween the  diamond  and  carbon  ?  If  this  might  be  assumed,  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  understand  that  the  change  of  density  might  arise 
from  the  disruptive  power  of  the  discharge. 

There  were  present  upon  the  table  several  varieties  of  the  diamond, 
and  amongst  them  three  black  diamonds  lent  by  Mr.  Morson.  The 
history  of  these  very  interesting  specimens  is  unfortunately  not  easily 
ascertained;  they  appear  to  form  a  link  of  transition  between  the 
diamond  and  coke,  differing  from  both  in  physical  properties,  such  as 
density  and  extenial  appearance. 

Professor  Faraday  concluded  by  remarking,  that  since  the  discovery 
that  it  was  possible  to  convert  the  diamond  directly  into  coke,  the 
much  agitateiJ  problem  of  converting  coke  or  carbon  into  diamond 
could  not  but  be  regarded  as  a  more  hopeful  speculation  than  here- 
tofore. 


CHEMICAL  SOCIETY. 


April  I7th,  1848.— The  President  in  the  chair.  The  following 
paper  was  read  :^ 

*'  Researches  on  the  Volatile  Bases,*'  by  Dr.  A.  W.  llofmann. — 
Actions  of  Cyanogen  on  Aniline  Toluidine  and  Cumidine.— -On  ex- 
amining the  action  of  cyanogen  upon  several  of  the  volatile  bases, 
Dr.  Hofmann  found  that,  contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected, 
no  substitution  takes  place,  direct  compounds  of  these  bases  with 
cyanogen  being  product  still  retaining  the  basic  properties  of  the 
original  substances. 

An  alcoholic  solution  of  aniline,  when  subjected  to  a  current  of 
cyanogen,  absorbs  this  gas  in  considerable  quantity,  a  variety  of  com- 
pounds being  formed.  The  principal  product  of  the  re-action  is  a 
crystalline  body,  which  may  be  purified  oy  washing  with  alcohol,  dis« 
solving  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitating  with  potassa. 
Ou  re-dissolving  this  precipitate  in  boiling  alcohol,  the  new  compound 
is  deposited  in  thin,  colourless,  and  inodourous  crystals,  possessing  a 
peculiar  silver-like  lustre.  These  crystals  are  insoluble  in  water,  and 
sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  ether ;  they  are  not  volatile 
without  decomposition. 

The  composition  of  these  crystals  is  expressed  by  the  formula-— 
Cm  H,  N,  =:  C„  Hr  N.  Qy 
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They  are  aniline,  associated  with  the  elements  of  cyanogen,  and  may 
therefore  be  ctdled  cyanxlimt, 

Cyaniline  is  a  well  characterized  altiiougli  weak  base.  It  forms 
definite  and  well  crystallized  salts  with  most  acids,  several  of  which 
compounds  were  analyzed. 

Hydrochlorafce Cw  H,  N,  Cy.  HCT. 

Hydrobromate    €«  Ht  N,  Cy.  N  Br. 

Nitrate Cn  H7  N,  Cy.  HNO« 

Platinum  Salts    Cw  H7  N,  Cy.  H  CL    Pt.  CU. 

Gold  Salts  CiaHrN,  Cy.  H  CI.    An.  CI,. 

These  compounds  are,  in  fact,  aniline  salts ;  to  which  the  elements 
of  cyanog^en  have  been  added ;  although  it  was  found  impossible  to 
procluce  them  directly  by  the  direct  action  of  cyanogen  on  aniline 
salts.  The  salts  of  cvaniline,  especially  if  an  excess  of  acid  be  present, 
are  soon  decomposed,  with  reproduction  of  aniline,  the  cyanogen  nn* 
dergoing  peculiar  transformations,  which  will  be  described  in  another 
paper. 

The  analogues  of  aniline,  viz,,  toluidine  and  cumidine  exhibit 
exactly  the  same  comportment  \vith  cyanogen  j  they  produce  two  new 
basic  compounds: 

Cyanotoluidine Cu  Ha  N,  Cy,  and 

Cyanocumidine   Ci«  His  N,  Cy. 

Nicotine  and  Leucoline  seem  to  belong  to  another  class  of  bases ;  on 
treatment  with  cyanogen,  they  did  not  yield  similar  compounds. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  remarks  that  the  new  cyanogen  bases  are 
some  of  the  first  instances  of  a  kind  of  compound  bases,  for  which 
we  no  longer  possess  the  corresponding  class  among  the  acids.  They 
must  be  considered  as  congregated  bases,  and  if  the  view  of  Ber- 
zelius  be  adopted,  who  regards  all  organic  alkaloids  as  congregated 
ammonia  compounds,  we  have  to  look  at  these  new  compounds  as  con- 
gregated bases  of  the  second  order. 

May  istj  1848. — The  President  in  the  chair.  The  following  papers 
were  read. 

*'  On  some  Phenomena  of  Capillary  Attraction,  observed  with 
Chloroform^  Bisulphuret  of  Carbon,  and  other  liquids,**  by  G.  Wilson, 
M.D.,  Edinburgh.  When  chloroform  is  placed  in  a  test-tube  or  other 
glass  vessel,  its  surface,  like  that  of  most  other  liquids,  exhibits  a  con- 
cavity upwards :  if  water  or  dilute  acid  be  poured  upon  it,  the  cur- 
vature is  immediately  reversed,  and  the  surface  of  the  dense  liquid 
becomes  convex  upwards.  AVhen,  instead  of  the  acid,  a  dilute  solution 
of  alkali  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  chloroform,  all  curvature  on 
the  surface  suddenly  disappears.  When  a  drop  of  chloroform  is  placed 
in  a  vessel  of  water  having  a  fiat  bottom,  and  then  submitted  to  the 
alkaline  solution.  It  flattens  out  on  the  bottom  as  if  it  had  been  exposed 
to  a  crushing  force.  On  slightly  super-saturating  the  alkali  with  an 
acid,  the  flattened  chloroform  starts  into  its  previous  globular  shape, 
with  a  momentum  and  rapidity  such  as  might  be  exhibited  by  a  highly 
elastic  substance.  These  alterations  in  the  curvature  of  the  surffice 
may  be  produced  any  number  of  times  successively,  by  alternately 
rendering  the  liquid  above  the  chloroform  acid  or  alkaline.  These  phe- 
nomena are  much  more  conspicuous  when  the  chloroform  is  coloured 
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by  means  of  litmus.  Dutch  liquid,  bisulphuret  of  carbon»  and  some 
of  the  volatile  oils,  which  are  heaTier  than  water,  are  acted  upon  in 
the  same  manner  as  chloroform  by  adds  and  alkalies.  The  author 
appeals  to  the  three  following  facts,  as  proof  that  the  phenomena 
described  are  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  an  action  of  the  liquids  upon 
the  mutual  attractions  of  the  particles  of'the  chloroform,  independently 
of  any  action  upon  the  solid  containing  vessel : — 1.  Chloroform  rapidly 
wets  and  sinks  in  alkaline  solutions ; — 2.  When  chloroform  is  shaken 
with  these  liquids,  it  breaks  into  more  numerous  and  smaller  globules 
than  in  water  or  adds ; — 3.  \Vlien,  from  a  narrow  pipete,  an  alkaline 
solution  is  dropped  on  a  large  globule  of  chloroform  under  water  in  a 
wide  vessel,  the  globule  begins  to  flatten  before  the  alkali  can  have 
reached  the  bottom  so  as  to  act  on  the  solid.  He  consequently  con- 
nects the  phenomenon  of  the  flattening  of  chloroform  under  alkalies 
with  the  chemical  affinity  of  the  latter  bodies  for  it,  and  its  rounding 
under  acids  or  water,  with  the  comparative  indifference  which  even 
the  strong  acids  exhibit  towards  it.  This  attractive  power  of  chemical 
affinity  is,  however,  probably  not  the  only  cause  at  work  in  producing 
the  eflfect. 

''On  the  Mineral  Waters  of  Cheltenham^'  by  Messrs.  F.  A.  Abel 
and  Thomas  H.  ilowney.  This  communication  forms  the  second  of 
the  proposed  series  of  analysis  of  the  waters  of  mineral  springs,  which 
is  in  course  of  investigation  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Chemistry.  It  includes  the  wells  of  the  King's  Spa  saline,  King's 
Spa  sulphur  and  saline,  Cambray  chalybeate,  and  the  Pitville  saline. 
1  he  authors,  after  giving  a  short  account  of  these  springs,  detail  the 
processes  of  analysis  adopted  in  each  case,  and  this  is  followed  by  the 
results,  to  which  is  also  appended  a  tabular  view  of  the  results  of  pre- 
vious investigations. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

\D.£.  71— Solution  of  alum  has  been  used  for  rendering  muslins,  &c.,  non- 
combustible.  Solution  of  silicate  of  soda  is  also  recommended  for  the  same 
purpose. 

•7.  F. — ^The  usual  dose  of  cod-liver  oil  is  a  table-spoonful,  which  may  be 
increased  to  two  or  three,  if  the  stomach  will  bear  it.  The  cases  for  which 
it  is  chiefly  recommended  are  general  debility,  consumption,  scrofula,  and 
other  constitutional  disorders.  Its  efficacy  appears  to  depend  partly  on  its 
nutritious  properties.    We  cannot  give  any  chemical  test  for  recognizing  the 

rity  of  cod-liver  oil.    Its  sensible  qualities  arc  the  best  criterion :  it  should 
of  a  light  colour  (like  oil  of  almonds),  free  from  rancid  smell,  having  an 
odour  like  that  of  fresh-boiled  cod-fish. 

H,H. — ^We  cannot  recommend  any  concentrated  preparation  as  a  substitute 
for  decoctum  iaraxaci.  The  liquor  taraxaci  is  quite  different,  generally  con- 
taining twenty  or  thirty  per  cent,  of  spirit  It  is  made  by  various  Chemists 
accormng  to  their  own  formuloe,  and  is,  therefore,  not  at  all  uniform.  The 
only  approximation  to  an  imitation  of  the  decoction  would  be  a  solution  of 
a  corresponding  proportion  of  carefully  prepared  solid  extract. 

Medicine  Stamp  Act.— Z.  3f.  iV.  O.  P.  —  Aromatic   vinegar,   if  sold 
without  printed  directions,  does  not  require  a  stamp,  although  enumerated 
in  the  schednle  of  the  Act  under  the  name  of  "  Aromatick  Spirit  of  Vinegar  ; 
the  law  is  not  enforced  by  the  Board  in  this  case,  unless  the  article  be  sold 
with  a  recommendation. 
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•  C  F. — Although  it  may  be  policy  in  business  to  exchange  goods  which 
have  become  speedily  mouldy,  or  proTe  defective  in  quality,  we  have  no 
authority  to  lay  down  the  law  in  such  cases,  and  the  publication  of  the  letter 
of  our  conespondent  might  occasion  unpleasant  feelings,  witliout  any  equi- 
valent advantage.    The  specimen  is  forwarded  as  requested. 

"  Enquirer,**  intending  to  emigrate  to  New  South  Wales,  requests  to  be 
informed  what  general  articles  would  be  the  best  to  take  as  stock  ? — [The 
list  would  occupy  several  pages  ;  it  would  resemble  an  ordinary  iitting-up 
order — comprising  a  large  supply  of  castor-oil,  Epsom  and  Glauber  Milts, 
and  other  common  articles  used  for  cattle.] 

A.  P.  S,  M,  wishes  to  know  whether  the  Amyris  Giliadensis  can  be  ob- 
tained genuine  in  London  ?  We  presume  he  means  the  oleo-resinous 
exudation  called  Balm  of  Giiead.  There  is  a  specimen  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Society,  but  we  are  not  aware  of  any  being  in  the  market 

^.  P. i9.— Tincture  of  myrrh  and  borax  is  made  by  several  Chemists,  each 
using  his  own  formula,  to  which  we  have  not  access. 

W,  V.  DuttoiL—lt  is  not  likely  that  any  Pharmaceutical  or  Medical  Bill  will 
be  passed  during  this  session.  Until  we  know  the  fate  of  the  bill  about  to 
be  brought  forward  by  the  Medical  Registration  Committee,  it  is  impossible 
to  predict  what  progress  may  be  made  in  the  Pharmaceutical  department. 
The  Council  will  use  all  their  endeavours  to  bring  the  subject  forward,  as 
soon  as  the  proper  opportunity  arrives. 

Mr,  Clark. — We  have  received  several  communications  on  the  same  sub- 
ject ;  but  think  it  desirable  not  to  enlarge  upon  it  at  present.  It  is  policy 
not  to  meet  troubles  half-way,  but  to  be  quite  prepared  to  combat  them  if 
they  should  arrive.  Having  directed  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
subject,  we  shall  report  progress  when  occasion  requires.  Nothing  fresh  has 
transpired  since  last  month. 

Henry  Long. — Registered  Apprentices  as  well  as  Associates  have  the  pri- 
vilege of  admission  to  the  Library  and  Museum  without  extra  fee.  The  fee 
for  attending  the  lectures  is  half  the  amount  which  is  paid  by  persons  not 
belonging  to  the  Society. 

T.  S.  C.*8  communication  has  been  received. 

^-  3J'  dJ  — Spongy  platinum  is  prepared  by  heating  the  ammonio-chloride 
of  platinum  to  redness. 

A.  A,  P.  5. — The  use  of  spirit  in  making  the  medicinal  distilled  waters 
has  been  thought  to  improve  the  flavour  of  those  which  are  distilled 
from  fresh  plants,  but  the  waters  Aeip  better  without  it.  Many  of  the 
distilled  waters,  including  that  of  peppermint,  are  better  prepared  from  the 
essential  oils  than  from  the  vegetable  substances  yieldmg  them.  This 
remark  does  not  apply  to  cinnamon  water,  which  ^ould  always  be  distilled 
from  the  batk. 


Adyertisements  to  Mr.  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the 
transmission  of  the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  17,  Bloomsbury 
Square,  before  the  20th  of  the  month. 

Other  Communications  tO  the  Editor,  338,  Oxford  Street,  before  the 
20th  of  the  month  (if  Answers  are  desired  io  the  ensuing  number). 
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THE  MEDICAL  REGISTRATION  COMMITTEE. 

The  labours  of  this  Committee  are  drawing  towards  a  close,  and 
the  report  will  shortly  be  presented  to  Parliament.  We  are  in- 
formed that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Committee  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  at  present,  but  to  leave  the  report  for  the  consideration  of  the 
profession  until  next  session,  when  the  subject  will  be  resumed. 
The  wisdom  of  this  decision  cannot  be  donbted.  There  is  too 
much  urgent  business  before  the  House  to  adroit  of  due  attention 
being  given  to  a  Medical  Bill  at  this  late  period  of  the  session^ 
and  we  suspect  the  Members  generally  would  be  disposed  to  **  throw 
physic  to  the  dogs." 

It  is  also  desirable  and  proper  to  give  the  profession  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  whole  of  the  evidence  already  taken,  before 
the  result  has  assumed  a  fonn  in  which  opposition,  if  offered, 
woidd  impede  or  fi:ustrate  the  measure.  In  the  event  of  any  de- 
ficiencies being  found  in  the  evidence  these  might  be  easily  supplied 
by  calling  other  witnesses  :  but  the  Bill,  when  introduced,  must 
stand  or  ^1  according  to  its  merits. 

While  the  avowed  leading  object  of  a  Medical  Bill  is  to  protect 
the  public  against  the  ignorance  or  imposition  of  irregular  practi- 
tioners, the  public  take  but  little  interest  in  the  subject,  and, 
therefore,  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  profession.  The  profession 
consists  of  numerous  rival  bodies  and  cliques,  each  of  which  is^ 
striving  to  obtain  a  good  position  in  the  arrangement,  while  all- 
with  equal  earnestness  use  the  public  as  a  stalking  horse,  as  if  the- 
public  safety  were  the  only  object  of  their  solicitude. 

The  pivot  upon  which  the  whole  question  turns  is  the  ^^  loaves 
and  fishes.*'  There  is  a  certain  amount  expended  by  the  public 
annually  in  the  purchase  of  advice  and  medicine,  and  it  is  for  the 
legislature  to  decide,  first,  whether  the  whole  of  this  amount  shall 
go  into  the  pockets  of  qualified  practitioners  ;  and  secondly,  what 
shall  be  the  relative  position  of  the  several  classes — regard  being- 
had  to  the  fact  that  the  position  of  a  practitioner  has  an  important 
influence  in  determining  the  amount  of  patronage  and  consequent 
emolument  which  he  is  likely  to  enjoy. 

The  aim  and  object  of  the  recent  conference  between  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  leading  medical  bodies,  was  to  effect  a  satisfactory 
adjustment  in  the  position  and  privileges  to  be  enjoyed  by  each— - 
in  other  words,  to  divide  the  proceeds  into  fair  and  equitable  slices* 
If  there  had  been  enough  to  satisfy  all,  the  task  would  have  been 
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easil J  aecompliflhed ;  b^  tbis  nafortaiiatelj  wu  not  the  case,  and 
some  ingenuity  was  therefore  reqiusite  in  order  to  conciliate  those 
who  might  otherwise  have  raised  an  inconvenient  opposition. 

By  way  of  simplifying  the  business,  and  avoiding  one  source  of 
difficulty,  it  was  decided  in  the  first  instance  to  exdude  Pharmacy 
from  the  discussion,  leaving  that  branch  of  the  profiesnon  for  future 
arrangement.  The  parties  admitted  into  the  conference  were 
€tiB  CoUeges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  the  Society  of  Apothe- 
caries, and  the  National  Association  of  General  Jhractitumers* 
The  two  latter  bodies  practise  Pharmacy  as  well  as  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  therefore  the  exclusion  applied  rather  to  the  Pharmaceu* 
tical  body  than  to  Pharmacy  itself.  The  loaves  and  fishes  arising 
from  that  department  are  to  be  thrown  into  ^  general  scale,  to 
increase  the  amount  of  the  dividend,  and  make  the  result  more 
pleasing  and  satis£sctory.  The  division  being  made,  the  medical 
Pharmaceutists  satisfied,  and  ibe  House  of  Commons  worn-out 
usque  ad  nauseam  —with  the  whole  question  o£  medictd  reform, 
the  Chemists  are  to  come  into  the  field,  and  find  some  member  or 
members,  if  they  eon,  who  will  renew  in  the  House  a  subject 
already  disposed  of  by  a  side-wind.  If  this  endeavour  should  prove 
abortive,  as  it  probably  would  under  such  cbcumstances,  the  Phar- 
maceutical body  would  be  excluded  altogether  from  the  pale  of  the 
profession,  merging  into  the  motley  ranks  of  free-traders  in  medi- 
cine, which  comprise  grocers,  oilmen,  hucksters^  and  general 
dealos. 

That  this  is  the  policy  adopted  by  some  of  the  parties  concerned 
in  the  movement,  and  tacitly  acquiesced  in  by  others,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  line  of  conduct  pursued  by  the  Committee  in  re- 
ference to  Pharmacy,  and  also  from  the  specimen  of  evidence 
quoted  in  our  number  for  June  (page  553).  The  inference  is  con- 
firmed by  a  significant  observation  of  a  member  of  the  Committee, 
when  interrogated  as  to  the  motive  for  excluding  Pharmacy ;  he 
replied,  ''  We  want  no  Chemists  and  Druggists,  the  General  Prac- 
titioners are  dispensers  of  medicine  and  legally  qualified." 

If  the  Committee  had  given  us  any  reasonable  grounds  for  ex- 
pecting fair  play,  or  if  there  had  been  even  a  doubt  as  to  the  policy 
which  had  influenced  its  proceedings,  we  should  have  reserved  our 
comments  until  the  appearance  of  the  Bill,  trusting  to  the  chance 
of  a  fair  hearing  in  due  time  ;  but  observing  so  palpable  a  dis- 
position to  place  the  Pharmaceutical  body  on  the  shelf,  we  think 
it  our  duty  to  warn  our  brethren  of  the  prospect  before  them,  be- 
lieving as  we  do  that  such  a  course,  if  persisted  in,  will  inevitably 
renew  and  inci'ease  the  confusion  and  jealousy  which  we  have 
always  endeavoured  to  counteract  by  advocating  an  amicable 
arrangement  between  the  two  parties  concerned. 
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The  foUowing  quotation  from  ih/&  Dublin  Medical  /Vef «  wOl 
serre  to  corroborate  our  views  on  the  subject  After  qaotio^  the 
eridence  to  which  we  have  already  adTerted>  the  Editor  obserres,^ 

«*  It  is  clear  as  the  son  at  noon-day  that  the  Apothecarj  yearns  after 
the  profits  of  the  Chemist  and  Druggist  on  the  one  hand,  while  he  aa 
▼ociferoualy  and  importunately  demands  the  lion's  share  of  the  Pfiysiciana 
and  Surgeon's  income.  Ue  must  *  keep  open  shop'  to  draw  customers  of 
all  kinds,  while  he  must,  under  the  title  of  Greneral  Practitioner,  enforce 
his  daim  to  practise  in  ererj  department.  He  must,  in  fact,  be  Physician. 
Surgeon,  Accoucheur,  Apothecary,  Chemist,  and  Druggist.  He  claims 
these  privileges  as  a  right,  and  pleads  time,  custom,  and  usage  in  defence 
of  his  usurpations.  But  what  follows  ?  He  is  hemmed  in  between  the 
Chemist  and  Druggist  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  Physician  and  Surgeon 
on  the  other.  He  is  sorely  pressed,  and  roars  lustily,  but  cannot  tell 
which  way  to  turn  him.  lie  will  be  a  General  Practitioner  to-day,  an 
Apothecary  to-morrow,  and  perhaps  a  Chemist  presently.  In  the  mean 
time  the  Chemists  take  possession  A  the  position  he  has  abandoned." 

The  Chemists  most  be  firm  in  maintaining  that  position^  resistiiiff 
the  encroachments  of  medical  shopkeepers  on  we  one  side  and 
general  dealers  on  the  other,  and  above  all  things  avoiding  the 
ntal  error  of  becoming  General  Practitioners.  Altercations  and 
hostilities  will  never  cease  until  Pharmacy  is  established  by  law  at 
a  disUnct  branch  of  the  professaon. 

Since  the  above  was  in  t^pe  we  have  ascertained  that  the  medi- 
cal profession  is  not  unammous,  the  College  of  Surgeons  beings 
on  some  points,  at  issue  with  the  other  medical  bodies.  Unless 
this  difficulty  should  be  overcome,  the  forthcoming  Bill  will,  mosi 
probably,  share  the  fate  of  its  predecessors,  since  unanimity  in  the 
profession  is  essential  to  a  successful  result. 

It  is  equally  true  with  respect  to  our  own  body,  that  unless  we 
continue  unanimous,  and  persevere  in  our  exertions,  we  shall  be 
checkmated  at  last. 

THE    CHOLERA 
AND  THE  POOR-LAW  COMMISSIONERS. 

The  serious  ravages  of  the  cholera  at  Moscow,  St.  Petersburgh, 
and  Constantinople  at  the  present  time,  and  the  steady  progress 
westward  of  this  mysterious  and  fatal  disorder,  afford  grounds  fos 
apprehension  that  it  may  at  no  distant  period  arrive  in  this  countzyt 
Numerous  theoretical  pamphlets  and  treatises,  as  well  as  some 
practical  suggestions,  have  been  published  on  this  subject  since  the 
last  visitation,  but  the  opinions  of  medical  men  appear  to  be  so 
mu?h  at  variance  with  each  other,  and  many  of  them  founded  on 
so  little  actual  experience,  that  we  may  fairly  consider  the  profession 
at  fault.  In  the  absence  of  cases  on  which  to  test  the  efficacy  of 
any  mode  of  treatment  that  may  be  proposed,  theories  becMae 
idle  speculations,  and  no  satisfactoiy  deducUons  can  be  made  for 
want  of  clinical  evidence.    During  the  former  epidemic,  the  truth 
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bf  this  observation  was  illustrated,  as  not  a  few  medical  men  who 
had  previously  published  their  views,  were  disappointed  in  the 
results  when  their  theories  were  put  to  the  test. 
.  Among  the  remedies  and  treatment  already  suggested  by  various 
authorities,  may  be  mentioned  calomel  and  opium,  mustard  (in- 
ternally* and  externally),  oil  of  cajeput,  cloves,  or  peppermint, 
acetate  of  lead,  astringents,  and  cretaceous  mixtures,  naphtlia» 
salt  and  water,  phosphate  of  soda^  chlorate  of  potash,  rhubarb  and 
magnesia,  hot  water,  cold  water,  ice,  the  vapour  or  hot  air  bath, 
bleeding,  the  injection  of  solutions  of  various  salts  into  the  veins, 
with  numerous  nostrimis  and  alleged  specifics,  chiefly  consisting  of 
tonics  and  aromatics. 

As  soon  as  the  cholera  appeared  on  the  former  occasion,  hand- 
bills were  circulated'  and  paragraphs  inserted  in  the  newspapers, 
recommending  in  turn  some  one  or  more  of  the  above  remedies  ; 
and  preventive  packages  were  bought  with  avidity,  which  pressing 
demand  gave  rise,  of  course,  to  a  corresponding  supply.  Cajeput 
oil  rose  from  3^.  an  ounce  to  a  guinea,  and  many  other  medicines 
advanced  in  a  similar  manner,  until  the  supply  (  of  the  genuine 
articles)  becoming  scanty,  it  was  discovered  that  they  were  not 
specifics,  and  some  fresh  drug  was  recommended  in  preference. 
It  had,  in  fact,  become  a  means  of  disposing  of  dead  stock,  since 
it  was  only  necessary  to  send  a  paragraph  to  the  newspapers  re- 
commending any  partictilar  medicine  for  cholera,  and  there  was 
immediately  a  run  upon  the  article.  As  soon  as  the  epidemic  had 
subsided  and  the  panic  was  over,  the  preventive  packages  became 
'^  a  drug  in  the  market,"  and  might  be  had  on  any  terms,  unopened. 
'  On  looking  back  at  the  experience  of  the  past,  it  may  be  asked. 
Are  we  any  better  prepared  to  combat  this  fearful  epidemic  than 
we  were  in  the  first  instance  ?  This  is  a  question  which  does  not 
come  within  the  province  of  the  Chemist,  nevertheless,  in  the 
event  of  the  cholera  making  its  appearance,  every  Chemist  in  the 
country  will  be  besieged  with  applications  for  remedies  or  pre- 
ventives, and  however  unwilling  he  may  be  to  incur  the  respon- 
sibility of  giving  advice,  he  wi)l  not  be  able  to  shrink  from 
responsibility  altogether  when  applied  to  for  remedies  of  the  most 
Opposite  description  to  be  used  or  kept  in  reserve  for  the  same 
purpose,  the  usual  question  being  asked,  '^  Can  it  do  any  harm  ?'' 

We  would  strongly  advise  ovix  brethren  in  such  a  dilemma  to 
refer  the  parties  to  medical-  men  ;  but  in  so  doing  we  may  be 
allowed  to  ask.  Have  medical  men  arrived  at  any  definite  con- 
clusion as  to  the  nature  and  treatment  of  this  fearful  disorder  ? 
This  is  an  important  question,  for  if  one  blow  hot,  another  cold, 
and  a  third  lukewarm,  the  patient  might  as  well  trust  to  the 
chapter  of  accidents  or  the  vis  medicatrix  naturae. 

The  urgency  of  the  case  caUs  aloud  for  an  o£Gicial  and  deli-> 
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beratire  iavestig;atton  on  behalf  of  the  profession  at  large,  by 
sctive  and  competent  committees^  and  delegates  to  localities  where 
the  cholera  prevails.  Every  available  means  should  be  taken  to 
obtain  practical  information,  the  result  of  which  should  be  circu- 
lated on  authority  in  the  form  of  general  instructions  to  Medical 
Practitioners.  In  the  absence  of  active  measures  of  this  descrip- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  who  are  ex  officio  the  guardians  of  tne 
public  health,  quacks  and  impostors  will  take  the  initiative,  and 
the  public  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  Morison,  HoUoway,  and  Com- 
pany. 

The  Poor  Law  Commissioners  have  made  some  official  inquiries 
in  reference  to  the  capability  of  the  workhouse  infirmaries  to 
receive  cholera  patients,  and  have  published  the  following  sug- 
gestions for  general  adoption : 

"  1.  We  would  urge  the  necessity,  in  all  cases  of  cholera,  of  an  instant 
recourse  to  medical  aid,  and  also  under  every  form  and  variety  of  indis- 
position ;  for  during  the  prevalence  of  this  epidemic,  all  dlsordefs  are 
found  to  merge  in  the  dominant  disease. 

"  2.  Let  immediate  relief  be  sought  under  disorder  of  the  bowels 
especially,  however  slight.  The  invasion  of  cholera  may  thus  be  readily 
and  at  once  prevented. 

**  3.  Let  every  impurity,  animal  and  vegetable,  be  quickly  removed  to 
a  distance  from  the  habitations ;    such  as  slaughter-houses,  pig-sties, 
cesspools,  necessaries,  and  all  other  domestic  nuisances. 
**  4.  Let  all  uncovered  drains  be  carefully  and  frequently  cleansed. 
"  5.  Let  the  grounds  in  and  around  the  habitations  be  drained,  so  as 
effectaally  to  carry  off  moisture  of  every  kind. 

"  6.  Let  all  partitions  be  removed  from  within  and  without  habitations, 
which  unnecessarily  impede  ventilation. 

**  7.  Let  every  room  be  daily  thrown  open  for  the  admission  of  fresh 
air  ;  and  this  should  be  done  about  noon,  when  the  atmosphere  is  most 
likely  to  be  dry. 

•*  8.  Let  dry  scrubbing  be  used  in  domestic  cleansing,  in  place  of  water- 
cleansing. 

.  ^'  9.  I>et  excessive  fatigue  and  exposure  to  damp  and  cold,  especially 
daring  the  night,  be  avoided. 

'^  10.  Let  the  use  of  cold  drinks  and  acid  liquors,  especially  under 
fatigue,  be  avoided,  or  when  the  body  is  heated. 
"11.  Let  the  use  of  cold  acid  fruits  and  vegetables  be  avoided. 
**  12.  Let  excess  in  the  use  of  ardent  and  fermented  liquors,  and  tobacco, 
be  avoided. 

"  13.  Let  a  poor  diet,  and  the  use  of  Impure  water  in  cooking,  or  for 
drink,  be  avoided. 
**  14.  Let  the  wearing  of  wet  and  insufficient  clothing  be  avoided. 
••  15.  Let  a  flannel  or  woollen  belt  be  worn  round  the  belly. 

*♦  N.B. — This  has  been  found  serviceable  in  checking  the  tendency 
to  bowel  complaint,  so  common  during  the  prevalence  of  cholera. 
The  disease  has,  in  this  country,  been  always  found  to  commence 
with  a  looseness  in  the  bowels,  and  in  this  stage  is  very  tractable. 
It  should,  however,  be  noticed  that  the  looseness  is  frequently  un- 
attended by  pain  or  uneasiness,  and  fatal  delay  has  often  occurred 
from  the  notion  that  cholera  must  be  attended  with  cramps.  In  the 
earlier  stage  here  referred  to  there  is  often  no  griping  or  cramp,  and 
it  is  at  this  period  that  the  disease  can  be  most  easily  arrested. 
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^  16.  Let  peraoQal  deanliiiefls  be  carefully  olwemed. 

*'  17.  Let  every  cause  tending  to  depress  the  monl  and  phyncalenergief 
1)6  carefully  ayoidcd ;  let  exposure  to  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  he  avoided. 

*^  16.  Let  crowding  of  persons  within  houses  and  apartments  he 
ftToided. 

**  19,  Let  sleeping  in  low  or  damp  rooma  be  avoided. 

**  20.  Let  fires  he  kept  up  during  the  night  in  skeping  or  adjoining 
apartments,  the  night  being  the  period  of  most  danger  from  attack, 
especially  under  exposure  to  cold  or  damp. 

**  21.  Let  all  bedding  and  clothing  be  daily  exx>08ed  during  winter  and 
q»ring  to  the  fire,  and  in  summer  to  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

'*  22.  Let  the  dead  be  buried  in  places  remote  from  the  habitation  of  the 
living. 

•*  By  the  timely  adoption  of  simple  means  such  as  these,  cholera  or  any 
other  epidemic  will  be  made  to  lose  its  venom  ;  so  true  is  it  that,  *  Internal 
•anifcary  arrangements,  and  not  quarantine  and  sanitary  lines,  are  the 
safeguards  of  nations.' '' 

We  know  not  who  arc  the  authors  of  these  saggesttons,  but 
ooming  as  they  do  on  the  authority  of  the  Poor-La w  Commia- 
fione(s,  instead  of  on  that  of  the  Medical  Profession,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  comment  on  some  of  the  recommendations  which  appear 
to  us  to  be  questionable  or  inconsistent. 

In  the  first  recommendation  we  iiilly  concur ;  but  considering 
the  present  state  of  medical  knowledge  on  this  particular  subject 
it  appears  to  be  going  too  far  to  assert  in  No.  2,  that  by  seeking 
immediate  relief,  under  disorder  of  the  bowels  especially,  however 
filighty  i/ie  invasion  cf  cholera  may  be  readily  and  at  once  pre- 
vented. Such  an  assertion  can  only  tend  to  awaken  distrust 
respecting  the  other  portions  of  the  article. 

No.  3  directs  every  impurity,  animal  or  vegetable,  to  be  quickly 
removed  to  a  distance  from  tlie  habitations — enumerating  certain 
impurities  in  particular — among  these  are  slaughter-houses  and 
pigsties.  By  whom  are  these  to  be  removed,  and  at  whose  ex- 
pense ?  By  voluntary  arrangement,  by  legal  process,  or  by  mag^c  ? 
Cesspools  are  to  be  removed  (quickly  !).  Are  we  to  understand 
that  on  the  approach  of  the  cholera  every  cesspool  is  to  be  stirred 
up  and  removed  to  a  distance  ?  The  labour  of  Hercules  in 
cleansing  the  Augean  stables  was  child's  play  when  compared  to 
this  enterprise!  Necessaries  are  to  be  removed  to  a  distance  from 
the  habitations.  It  would  be  a  curious  statistical  inquiry  how 
many  necessaries  there  are  in  the  Metropolis,  and  what  would  be 
the  expense  of  removing  them  to  Hampstead  Heath,  Wimbledon 
Common,  or  other  localities  at  a  distance  from  the  habitations  f 
and  by  what  mode  of  transit  the  public  are  to  be  conveyed  to  these 
necessary  temples.     Alladin's  lamp  naturally  suggests  itself. 

No.  5  directs  Uie  execution  of  a  system  of  drainage,  which  we 
presume  will  be  provided  for  in  the  Public  Health  Bill. 

No.  6.     By  whom  and  at  whose  expense  are  the  said  partitions 
to  be  removed  ? 
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No.  8.  Coold  drj  Bcrablmig  instead  of  waier-deannnff  be  •»• 
plied  to  a  shop  floor  ?  would  it  effectaally  deanse  a  dirty  nouse  r 

No.  13.  A  poor  diet  is  to  be  avoided,  And  also  (No.  14)  in« 
siifficient  elotbing.  This  is  a  practical  suggestion,  coming  from 
the  Poor-Law  Commissioners,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  generally 
appreciated  by  those  to  whom  it  chiefly  applies.  No.  15  suggests  - 
another  statistical  inquiry  :  being  recommended  as  a  prevenUve^ 
it  has,  of  course,  a  general  application,  and  is  likely  to  cause  ''  a 
run"  upon  Welch  flannel,  the  extent  of  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  calculate. 

The  other  instructions  relate  to  ordinary  precautions  in  regard 
to  cleanliness,  ventilation,  and  diet. 

Thu  document,  if  intended  simply  to  apply  to  the  prevention  of 
diolera,  travels  wide  of  the  mark,  some  of  its  provisions  being 
impracticable,  others  relating  to  matters  already  under  the  especial 
junsdlction  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  and  other  puhhe 
bodies.  We  anxiously  look  forward  to  the  publication  of  more 
explicit,  complete,  and  intelligible  recommendations  on  the  sub- 
ject of  cholera  from  the  Msi>iCAi4  P&OFESSioif  itself,  whose 
aathority  would  give  weight  to  such  a  document. 


DISINFECTANTS,  AND  THE  RIVAL  PROFESSORS. 

Among  other  mercantile  enterprises  to  which  the  dread  of  the 
Cholera  will  probably  afford  a  stimulus,  the  compounds  offered  to 
die  public  as  disinfectants,  will,  without  doubt,  hold  a  prominent 
place.  While  it  is  desirable,  and  of  the  highest  importance  that 
every  remedy  or  preventive  known  to  possess  efficacy  should  bO 
made  available  in  case  of  need,  it  is  equally  important  for  the 
public  to  be  warned  against  the  error  of  placing  undue  reliance  on 
alleged  speciHcs,  the  value  of  which  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
est^lished. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the  marked  distinction  between  a 
deodorizing  agent  and  a  disinfectant,  and  stated  the  grounds  upon 
which  we  conceive  that  the  destruction  or  modification  of  putrid 
odours  does  not  imply  a  neutralization  of  the  contagion  with  which 
they  are  sometimes  accompanied.  In  our  notice  of  some  of  these 
preparations  now  before  the  public,  we  gave  one  of  the  vendors 
(Mr.  Ellerman)  credit  for  having  avoided  the  general  error,  by 
simply  recommending  his  compound  as  a  deodorizer.  We  observe, 
however,  that  in  his  advertisements,  he  has  followed  the  example  of 
his  rivals,  and  we  are  entertained  with  a  vigorous  competition  and 
controversy  between  the  three  professors  of  disinfection.  Sir  William 
Burnett,  Director  General  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Navy, 
Charles  Ellerman^  Eso.,  and  M.  Ledoyen. 

We  have  before  us  the  printed  parliamentary  reports  and  corres- 
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pondence  on  the  respective  fluids  of  these  geotlemen,  namely,  the 
chloride  of  zinc,  pyrolignite  and  perchloride  of  iron,  and  nitrate  of 
lead..  On  glancing  over  these  documents,  which  are  rather  volu- 
minous, the  most  striking  fact  is  the  conflicting  nature  of  the 
statements,  each  professor  or  his  advocates  contradicting  the  asser- 
tions of  the  other.  Among  the  reports  are  recorded  sundry  expe- 
riments in  deodoriring  night-soil,  in  which  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  three  rival  fluids  are  brought  into  competition.  Sometimes 
one  professor  complains  that  undue  favour  was  shown  to  the  others 
to  his  prejudice  ;  then  we  have  a  reply,  a  rejoinder,  an  appeal  to 
the  nightmen»  conflicting  analyses,  and  opinions  professional  and 
non-professional,  ofiicial  correspondence,  and  last,  not  least,  we 
may  mention  a  curious  collection  of  paragraphs  and  pufls  from  the 
periodical  press,  and  a  copy  of  the  nandbill  in  which  the  mag^c 
fluid  is  enveloped,  with  the  usual  caution  about  the  signature  and 
seal  of  the  patentee  on  the  cork.  Fach  fluid  in  its  turn  is  infinitely 
superior  to  the  others.  Each  is  described  as  the  best  disinfectant 
as  well  as  deodorizer,  but  each  having  two  opponents,  the  evidence 
is  two  to  one  against  this  testimony. 

In  the  face  of  this  energetic  support  of  the  three  specifics  we 
have  the  lamentable  fact  that  Ledoyen*s  right-hand  man  fell  a 
victim  to  the  fever  which  he  was  sent  abroad  to  allay  ;  and  the 
unfortunate  circumstance  that,  in  the  recent  opening  of  the  sewers 
in  Westminster,  several  fatal  cases  of  fever  occurred,  although  Sir 
W.  Burnett *s  fluid  was  used  for  deodorizing  the  miasm. 

Mr.  EUerman  is  more  general  in  his  statements  about  disinfec- 
tion, .  and  lays  much  stress  on  the  fact  that  both  the  other  fluids 
are  poisonous,  from  which  it  might  be  inferred  that  his  is  not. 
In  reference  to  the  testimony  of  the  nightmen,  Mr.  Ellerman 
states  '*  the  men  were  very  much  pleased,  and  preferred  our  fluid 
to  Sir  W.  Burnett's."  Mr.  Roe  (surveyor  of  tne  Commissioners 
of  Sewers)  asserts  that  the  foreman  and  men  "  sufiered  much 
more  from  the  odour  it  gave  out  than  they  could  possibly  do  by 
any  efiiuvia  from  the  worst  cesspools." 

During  this  spirited  investigation  chloride  of  lime  appears  to 
have  been  almost  forgotten,  the  inventor  being  dead  and  the 
article  too  common  to  tempt  any  fresh  champion  to  come  forward. 
In  reviewing  the  whole  evidence  we  are  confirmed  in  our  for- 
mer opinion,  that  the  three  fluids  have  substantiated  their  charac- 
ter as  deodorizers,  but  that  none  of  them  can  be  relied  on  a«  dis- 
infectants. It  would  be  g^ing  too  fttr  to  say  that  they  possess  no 
efficacy  whatever  in  the  latter  respect,  but  the  evidence  on  this 
point  IS  by  no  means  conclusive.  In  the  event  of  cholera  making 
its  appearance  the  merits  of  the  rival  fluids  may  very  properly  be 
put  to  the  test-,  but  this  should  not  in  any  degree  supersede  the 
adoption  of  other  precautions. 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  BRISTOL  CHEMISTS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Bristol  Chsmistb'  AssociATioiTy 
^held  on  Wednesday,  June  21st,  1848,  at  44,  Broad  Quay, 
*  Mr.  Ferris,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  much  pleasure  in  meeting  the  Members 
of  the  Society  on  the  occasion  of  its  first  anniversary.  Their  business 
was  very  simple,  it  consisted  of  hearing  the  Report  of  the  Council,  and 
electing  three  Councillors  and  a  Secretary,  and  also  to  hear  any  remarks 
the  Members  might  be  disposed  to  make.  He  would  request  Mr. 
Sebaeht  to  read  the  Report  of  tlie  Council. 

REPORT  OF  THE  BRISTOL  CHEMISTS*  ASSOCIATION 
FOR  1847-8. 

The  Council  of  the  Bristol  Chemists*  Association,  in  presenting  to 
the  Members  of  that  body  its  First  Annual  Renort,  deem  it  ex|)edient 
to  stake  briefly  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Association  was 
formed. 

For  some  years  a  Society  having  similar  objects  had  been  in  exist- 
ence, under  the  title  of  *'  The  Bristol  Branch  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society."  From  causes  which  it  is  hoped  the  present  Association  will 
avoid,  this  institution  fell  into  decay,  and  by  its  own  laws  became 
extinct.  The  great  utility  of  such  sn  Association  spiritedly  and 
amicably  conducted  was  so  evident  that  a  new  institution  was  organized 
last  year,  having  certain  definite  objects,  and  mainly  differing  from 
the  late  Society  in  the  circumstance  that  it  invited  to  become  ite  mem- 
bers all  who  were  engaged  in  the  trade  of  a  Chemist  and  Druggist, 
whereas,  the  late  *'  Bristol  Branch  of  tlie  Pharmaceutical  Society"  was 
necessarily  accessible  only  to  such  as  were  Members  of  the  London 
Society.  Your  Council  would  remark,  that  gratified  as  they  would 
feel  in  finding  that  all  in  your  Society  were  Members  of  the  "  Pharma- 
ceutical SoQiety  of  Great  Britain,*'  they  would  deeply  regret  if  by  anv 
narrowing  of  the  basis  of  your  Society  its  usefulness  had  been  limiLea, 
and  its  numbers  perforce  contracted. 

Tlie  principal  objects  contemplated  in  the  formation  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, were,  the  promotion  of  a  friendly  feeling  among  the  members 
of  the  trade,  and  the  improvement  of  their  professional  education, 
especially  among  its  younger  portion. 

Your  Council  have  reason  to  hope  that  these  objects  have  ]^een 
advanced  in  proportion  to  the  means  at  their  disposal.  Their  list  in- 
cludes nearly  all  the  members  of  the  trade  in  the  city,  and  it  is 
anxiously  hoped  that  those  who  have  not  yet  joined,  will  respond  to 
the  inviution  now  held  out  to  them.  Through  the  kindness  and  zeal 
of  certain  gentlemen,  a  course  of  lectures  on  Materia  Medica  has  been 
delivered  before  your  Members,  and  for  a  period  once  a  month,  but 
more  recently  once  in  every  fortnight — isolated  lectures  have  been  de- 
livered on  subjects  connected  with  their  profession.  Your  Coundl 
have  most  gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  xindness  of  Dr.  Staples  in 
▼olonteering  the  course  of  lectures  on  Materia  Medica,  and  are  much 
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gratified  to  find  it  was  attended  by  a  moat  indiutnooa  class,  several  of 
nvhom  evinced  tbeir  profidency  in  the  subject  at  tbe  examination  held 
at  tbe  close  of  tbe  course*  Your  Council  have  also  to  offer  dieir  best 
thanks  to  those  gentlemen  who  have  delivered  lectures  and  read  papers 
at  the  evening  meetings :  Dra.  Symonds,  Staples,  Brittain,  Herapal^ 
and  Storer,  and  Messrs.  Martin,  Lancaster,  Owen^  Griffin,  Giles, 
Barge,  and  Scbacht,  are  thus  entitled  to  their  warmest  thanks. 

Jour  Council  have  also  to  express  their  sense  of  obligation  to  Mr. 
Jacob  fiell,  from  whom  they  have  received  the  greatest  kindness  and 
mnpathy,  and  who  has  on  all  occasions  granted  them  space  in  his 
Journal  for  the  publication  of  their  Transactions. 

Tour  Council  are  able  to  congratulate  the  general  body  of  Chemists 
and  Druggists  in  this  city  on  the  success  that  nas  attended  their  efforts 
to  shorten  the  hours  of  business ;  it  is  hoped  the  improvement  thus 
manifested  will  be  pursued  to  its  furthest  limit. 

Your  Council,  anxious  in  every  way  to  identify  your  institution  with 
that  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain,  and  particularly 
to  assist  their  excellent  project  of  charity,  have  opened  a  subscription 
List  in  furtlieranoe  of  tne  Chemists'  Benevolent  Fund.  This  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Treasurer  of  your  Society,  Mr.  R.  B.  Giles,  of  Clifton, 
who  will  receive  and  transmit  subscriptions  to  the  authorities  in  London. 

Your  Council  cannot  conclude  this  Report  without  urging  upon  die 
Members  generally  the  necessity  of  their  cordial  co-operation  to  the 
effective  carrying  out  of  their  scheme,  for  while  there  are  many  points 
in  the  retrospect  of  the  past  year  which  stand  out  as  matters  of  honest 
congratulation,  they  cannot  disguise  from  themselves  the  existence  of 
great  apparent  apathy  amongst  a  portion  of  their  Members.  Our 
numbers  are  too  small  to  allow  of  indifference  in  any — if  such  exist  in 
but  few,  its  result  is  sadly  to  cri|iple  the  proceedings  of  the  Society — 
if  in  many,  the  institution  must  necessarily  share  the  fate  of  its  pre- 
decessor ;  whereas,  if  each  Member  lend  his  sympathy  and  assistance 
to  those  having  the  temporary  direction  of  afl^irs,  the  result  may  be 
useful  and  beneficial  to  a  degree  exceeding  the  hopes  of  the  most 
sanguine. 

The  Treasurer  then  read  the  accounts  of  the  Society,  which  were 
reported  to  have  been  duly  audited. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Baage,  seconded  bt/  Mr.  Pearce,  and  carried, 
**  That  the  Council's  Report  and  Balance-Sheet  be  adopted.'' 

Messrs.  Mahon  and  Sanders  were  re-elected  Members  of  Council, 
and  Mr.  Fuller  was  elected  to  fill  tlie  vacancy.  Mr.  Barge  was 
appointecl  Hon.  Secretary.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  carried  for  the 
Council,  Mr.  Scbacht,  and  the  President  for  his  able  conduct  in  the 
chair,  which  closed  the  proceedings  of  the  Meeting. 
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ORiaiNAKi  AND  BXTRACTBD  ARTICIiSS. 

ON  THE  CAUSES  AND  PREVENTIVES  OF  MILDEW 

BT  MR.  WILUAH  BA8TICK. 

Th£  teErm  mildew  is  frequently  used  in  a  more  or  less  extensive 
sense,  depending  on  the  speculative  opinions  of  those  who  have 
attempted  to  investic^ate  its  causes  and  its  consequences.  But  by 
the  best  modem  authorities  it  is  applied  to  those  fungi  which  are 
fomid  growing  in  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  In  a 
popular  sense  it  is  employed  to  denominate  decay  of  any  kind 
wnen  accompanied  with  the  development  of  these  fungi. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  controversy  between  some  of  the 
most  learned  naturalists,  as  to  whetlier  these  fungi  were  the  result 
of  equivocal  generation  or  not.  But  as  a  discussion  on  this  point 
is  foreign  to  the  objects  of  this  essay,  it  may  be  passed  over,  with 
merely  observing  that,  in  the  references  hereafter  to  the  generation 
of  the  mildew  fungi,  it  will  be  assumed  that  it  is  not  of  a  sponta- 
neous nature,  from  a  belief  that  the  weight  of  the  evidence  adduced 
pr^nderates  against  such  an  assumption. 

There  is  another  debatable  subject  in  connexion  with  mildew, 
which  has  caused  some  disputation,  and  which  it  is  important  should 
be  satisfactorily  settled,  viz,,  wheiher  mildew  is  the  cause  of  the 
decay  or  the  consequence  of  it  in  those  bodies  in  which  it  is  found. 

If  substances  in  a  state  of  decay  be  examined,  they  will  be 
found  to  have  been  subject  to  certam  changes  dependent  chiefly 
on  the  nature  of  their  elementary  constitution. 

Those  which  consist  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon,  will  be 
found  to  have  undergone  a  species  of  slow  combustion,  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  those  which  contain  in  addition 
nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  sulphur,  will  form  with  their  constituent 
hydrogen  as  me  results  of  their  decay,  ammonia,  sulphuretted 
andphosphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  same  chemical  changes  are  effected  in  decaying  organic 
matter,  whether  mildew  fungi  be  present  or  not,  by  the  action  of 
ihe  atmosphere,  aided  by  heat  and  moisture.  The  atmospheric 
humidity  and  warmth  play  no  fiurther  part  in  the  process  of  the 
decay  of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies  than  that  of  facilitating  the 
combination  of  their  elements  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air ;  but  as 
regards  the  formation  of  the  mildew  fungi,  humidity  is  essential 
to  their  existence,  from  the  circumstance  t£dt  these  fungi  consist 
of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  elements  of  water,  which  they 
can  only  derive  from  this  source. 

It  has  been  argued  that  mildew  is  the  cause  of  decay,  from  the 
fact  of  decaying  bodies  affected  with  it  appearing  to  communicate 
their  mildew  and  decay  to  bodies  in  a  sound  condition.     But  it  is 
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not  necessary  to  ascribe  this  result  to  the  nuldew  fungi,  because 
substances  free  from  mildew  and  decay  can  easily  be  brought  into 
that  condition,  by  contact  with  bodies  in  a  state  of  decomposition 
unattended  with  mildew.  And,  moreover,  the  mildew  fungi, 
separated  from  decayed  matter,  will  not  vegetate  on  a  substance 
free  from  decay,  or  induce  the  decomposition  necessary  to  their 
existence.  It  seems  clear  from  these  premises  that  mildew  is 
merely  the  frequent  consequence  or  attendant  of  decay,  and  not 
the  cause  of  it. 

Upon  the  hypothesis,  assumed  by  some  very  able  authorities, 
that  the  mildew  fungi  are  produced  by  equivocal  generation,  that 
is,  produced  by  the  transformation  of  matter,  uninfluenced  by  the 
vital  power  transmitted  in  any  form  from  the  parent  stock,  the 
conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  decay  is  the  cause  of  mildew ;  be- 
cause the  elementary  decomposition  of  matter  must  necessarily  be 
antecedent  to  its  elementary  reconstruction.  It  appears  that  the 
germs  of  the  mildew  fungi  are  ahnost  universally  present  in 
organic  matter  ;  and  are  brought  into  vital  activity,  apparently  in 
some  instances,  but  not  really,  simultaneously  with  the  decay  of 
animal  and  vegetable  substances.  These  substances  when  decaying, 
are  evidently  the  soil  mbst  suitable  to  the  growth  of  these  fungi, 
whose  germs,  having  lain  dormant  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period, 
manifest  an  extraordinary  rapidity  of  development,  when  placed  in 
such  suitable  conditions.  In  fact,  these  fungi  seem  to  be  destined, 
like  certain  insect  tribes  in  the  economy  of  nature,  to  consume  as 
food  materials  which  are  obnoxious  to  other  members  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 

It  will  be  manifest  from  these  statements,  that  practically 
speaking,  it  is  more  important  to  enquire  into  the  preventives  of 
decay  tlian  those  of  mildew,  because  by  the  prevention  of  decay 
the  formation  of  mildew  is  rendered  impossible. 

As  decay  is  induced  in  animal  and  vegetable  substances  by  the 
decomposing  agency  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  aided  by  heat 
aud  moisture,  and  also,  is  frequently  Caused  by  sound  bodies  being 
placed  in  contact  with  others  in  a  decaying  state,  which  act  as  a 
ferment  on  the  somid  matter,  thereby  exciting  a  similar  change  in 
its  elementary  constitution,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  it 
is  advisable  in  the  preservation  of  books,  parchments,  or  any  organic 
matter,  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  their  exposure  to  those  atmos- 
pheric influences  which  have  such  a  tendency  to  induce  their  decay, 
and  to  prevent  their  contiguity  to  bodies  either  prone  to  decay,  or 
already  in  that  condition. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  all  manufactures  of  vegetable  material, 
especially  in  that  of  paper,  not  to  use  animal  substances,  such  as 
size,  in  its  preparation,  because  they  are  moi-e  prone  to  decay  than 
vegetable  fibre,  the  basis  of  paper,  consequently,  the  paper  which 
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migfat  have  otherwise  been  preserved  for  years,  becomes  decayed 
and  mildewed  by  the  decay  of  the  size  with  which  it  is  impreg^ 
nated. 

It  is  highly  advisable,  wherever  it  is  possible,  to  have  recourse 
to  the  direct  preservative  agency  of  those  chemical  compounds 
which  enable  organic  matter  to  offer  a  powerful  resistance  to  the 
inroads  of  mildew  and  decay. 

The  chemical  agents,  which,  from  a  multitude  of  experiments 
made  by  various  persons,  are  found  to  possess  this  property  in  the 
highest  degree  are  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate,  chloride  of  zinc, 
and  alum. 

I  have  kept  for  months,  to  test  their  efficacy,  vegetable  and 
animal  substances,  such  as  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  leather, 
paper  and  parchment,  gelatine  and  vegetable  fibre  in  several  forms, 
m  combination  with  these  agents,  exposed  to  those  conditions 
which  speedily  induced  mildew  and  decay  in  portions  of  the  same 
material  not  similarly  protected.  From  these  experiments  it  may 
be  confidently  stated,  that  corrosive  sublimate,  when  applied  to 
organic  matters  generally  by  their  immersion,  or  otherwise,  in  a 
solution  of  this  salt,  consisting  of  twenty  parts  of  water  and  one  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  they  being  afterwards  properly  dried,  will 
prove  superior  to  every  other  substance  as  a  preservative. 

It  has  also  the  property  of  arresting  decay,  and  destroying 
mildew  in  any  organic  matter  which  may  be  thus  attacked,  even 
when  considerable  i*avages  have  been  made.  It  is  only  necessary, 
in  accomplishing  this  desirable  end,  to  apply  the  solution  to  any 
materia],  such  as  covers  and  leaves  of  books,  &c.,  carefully  and 
thoroughly,  and  afterwards  to  cautiously  dry  it.  This  fact  may 
be  easily  proved,  by  taking  some  common  paste,  made  of  flour 
and  water,  and  keeping  it  a  short  time,  when  it  will  rapidly  decay, 
and  become  copiously  attacked  with  mildew;  thereon,  mixing 
with  it  a  few  drops  of  the  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  when 
the  decomposition  will  be  arrested,  and  the  mildew  fungi  killed  : 
the  paste  will  afterwards  remain  without  change  for  an  indefinite 
period.  Corrosive  sublimate  does  not  discolour  paper  and  parch- 
ment in  the  slightest  extent,  or  in  any  way  damage  their  eligibility 
for  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  usuaUy  appliea,  and,  moreover, 
it  has  the  quality  of  rendering  ink  more  durable.  It  forms  with 
paper  and  pardiments,  and  other  substances,  compounds,  which 
not  only  resist  decay  and  mildew,  but  also  renders  them  less  liable 
to  mechanical  disorganization,  by  the  action  of  water  or  dampness. 

Arsenic  has  a  powerful  antiseptic  property  ;  but  it  is  not  so 
appropriate  for  parchment  or  any  gelatinous  matter,  sis  it  has  a 
tendency  to  soften  animal  tissues  when  under  its  influence.  Nei- 
ther will  it  enable  organic  matter  to  resist  either  chemical  or 
machaaical  disorganization  so  long  as  corrosive  sublimate. 
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Chloride  of  zinc  is  not  at  all  suitable  as  a  preservative  of  paper 
and  parchment,  or  any  organic  material,  when  it  is  desirable  to 
keep  it  free  from  moisture,  because,  it  being  a  very  deliquescent 
salt,  it  renders  any  substance  impregnated  with  it  constantly  we^ 
from  absorbing  the  aqueous  vapour  from  the  atmosphere.  Thia 
substance  has  be^  patented,  and  is  highly « recommended  as  m 
powerful  antiseptic,  but  it  would  seem  that  this  detrimental  qua- 
lity has  been  entirely  overlooked. 

Alum  is  also  useful  as  a  preservative  of  organic  matter,  especiallv 
when  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  the  use  of  poisonous  agents,  althouga 
it  is  very  inferior  to  corrosive  sublimate  or  arsenic,  as  a  preventive 
of  mildew  or  decay.  The  above  preventives  are  suitable  for  every 
kind  of  material  derived  from  organic  sources ;  but  they  are  quite 
inappropriate  as  preventives  of  mildew  or  decay  when  applied  to 
the  somrces  from  whence  these  materials  are  obtained,  viz>^ 
organized  structures  endowed  with  life,  because  these  chemical 
agents,  excepting  alum,  when  applied  in  any  form,  act  as  a  virulent 
poison  on  all  the  members  of  the  vegetable  as  well  as  the  animal 
kingdom;  consequently,  the  remedy  'would  be  worse  than  the 
disease. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  tliere  is  a  striking  analogy 
between  these  circumstances,  under  which  the  living  plant,  and  die 
dead  organic  structure  become  affected  with  mildew.  By  d  priori 
reasoning,  it  might  be  concluded  that  a  vitalised  structure  would 
offer  a  greater  resistance  to  the  progress  of  mildew  and  decay, 
than  one  in  which  the  vital  force  is  absent,  because  in  the  former 
case,  there  is  not  only  the  antagonism  offered  to  decay  by  the 
chemical 'affinities  of  the  constituent  elements,  as  in  the  latteri 
but  also  the  antagonism  of  the  vital  power,  which  is  superior  to  tt. 
Experience  corroborates  this  assumption,  as  may  be  easily  proved,; 
by  attempting  to  communicate  mildew  and  decay  to  a  living  plant^. 
and  a  piece  of  the  dead  structure  of  the  same. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt,  that  before  a  plant  beoonies 
attacked  with  mildew,  there  must  be  death  and  decay  in  a  portioa 
of  it,  preparatory  to  its  being  so  affected,  otherwise  there  would  be 
no  suitable  medium  for  the  development  of  the  germs  of  these 
fungi. 

This  death  of  the  plant,  or  a  portion  of  it,  the  precursor  of  iti 
decay,  is  induced  by  various  detrimental  influences  operating  i^oa 
it,  such  as  extreme  atmospheric  humidity,  cold,  the  presence  <^ 
noxious  gases  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  absence  of  those  whidi 
are  essential  to  its  well-being. 

It  may  also  arise  from  the  absence  in  the  soil  of  those  inorganic: 
constituents  which  are  the  sine  qud  mm  of  its  existence,  and  from 
the  presence  of  those  substances  of  a  minaral  nature,  which  are 
inimical  to  its  life;    the  absence  of  sufficient  light  in  mosfc 
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iDsianceSy  and  the  presence  of  it  ina  &Wy  will  also  harea  banefid 
efiSsct  on  the  healtn  of  the  plant. 

When  onee  a  part  of  a  plant  becomes  attacked  with  mildew  and 
decay,  the  whole  structure  may  be  ultimatdy  destroyed,  by  the 
morbid  parts  acting  as  a  ferment  on  the  heauhy  portions,  there* 
fbre  the  doly  remedy  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease,  is  the 
ezdsion  of  the  part  affected. 

It  will  be  clear  from  these  remarks^  ihat  there  is  no  radical 
remedy  for  the  prevention  of  mildew  in  the  liying  organic  stroctore. 
The  only  course  that  is  open  to  us,  is  to  ascertain  the  means,  and 
apply  them,  by  which  the  yital  force  is  kept  predominant  oyer  the 
constituent  elements  of  the  plant,  through  which  infiuence  a 
yigorous  growth  and  a  healthy  condition  are  maintained,  which 
condition  is  incompatible  with  the  circumstances  necessary  to 
decay,  and,  consequently,  the  plant  can  o£Eer  no  soil  suitable  for 
the  subdstence  of  the  mildew  ningi. 


ON  THE  DEACIDIFICATION  OF  WINES. 

BT  ANDBEW  UBE,  M.D.,  F.B.S. 

Under  a  somewhat  similar  title,  Professor  liebig*  published  in 
hi^  Annaien  for  last  March,  "  a  mean  "  (ein  mitief)  for  effecting 
that  valuable  object  on  old  stored  (aUe  ahgelctgerte)  Rhine  wiaes. 
*'  Most  of  these  wines,"  he  says,  '^  even  of  the  most  propitious 
growths,  and  in  the  best  condition,  contain  a  certain  quantity  of 
£ree  tartaric  acid,  on  whose  presence  many  of  their  essential  pro<* 
parties  depend.  The  juice  of  all  sorts  of  gi-apes  contains  bitar- 
trate  of  potash,  and  that  of  those  of  the  young  shoots,,  in  good 
years^  is  saturated  with  it.  When  the  tniLst  of  these  sorts  of 
grapes  becomes  fermented,  the  tartar  diminishes  in  solubility  pro* 
portionally  as  the  alcohol  increases,  and  a  part  of  it  falls  along  with 
the  yeast.  This  deposit  of  tartar  increases  during  the  first  years 
o£  the  yatting ;  the  sides  of  the  casks  becoming  encrusted  more 
and  more  with  its  crystals,  in  consequence  of  the  continual  addi* 
tion  of  new  wine  to  replace  what  of  the  liquid  is  lost  by  evapora- 
don,  so  as  to  keep  the  casks  fuU,  and  prevent  the  destruction  of 
the  whole.  But  this  deposition  has  a  hmit.  By  the  filling  up» 
the  wine  recdyes  a  certun  quantity  of  free  tartaric  acid,  and 
thereby  acquires,  at  a  certain  point  of  concentration,  the  fJEiculty  of 
re-dissolving  the  deposited  tartar.  In  the  storing  of  many  of  the 
finer  wines,  the  tartar  again  disappears  at  a  certain  period.  By 
progressive  filling  up,  the  proportion  of  acid  proportionally  au£^- 
ments,  the  taste  ana  flavour  of  the  wine  are  exalted,  but  the  acid 
contents  make  the  wine  less  agreeable  in  use.  Amateurs  and 
manufacturers  should  therefore  welcome  a  mean  of  taking  away 

•  See  page  90. 
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the  free  tartaric  acid  without  altering  ia  any  respect  the  quality 
of  the  wine.  This  mean  is  pure  neutral  tartrate  of  potash.  When 
this  aalty  in  concentirated  solution,  is  added  to  such  a  fluid  as  the 
ahove,  liiere  results  the  sparingly  soluble  tartar  (one  part  of  which 
requires  £rom  180  to  200  parts  of  water  of  ordinar}'  temperature 
for  its  solution),  the  free  acid  combines  with  the  neutral  salt,  and 
separates  as  bitartrate  from  the  liquid.  If  we  add  to  100  parts  of 
a.wine  which  contains  one-part  of  free  tartaric  acid,  one  and  a  half 
parts  of  neutral  tartrate  of  potash,  there  will  separate  by  rest  at 
18° — 19°  C,  two  parts  of  crystalline  tartar,  and  the  wine  contains 
now  one  half  part  of  tartar  dissolved,  in  which  there  are  only  0.2 

garts  of  the  original  free  acid.  In  this  case,  0.8  of  the  free  acid 
ave  been  withdrawn  from  the  wine." 
Such  is  the  Professor's  statement  of  the  disease  and  its  remedy, 
and  were  the  fact  proved  that  the  sourness  of  old  vatted  wines, 
either  of  the  Rhine  or  other  .vintages,  proceeded  from  excess  of 
tartaric  acid,  his  mean  would  be  equally  useful  as  it  is  ingenious. 
In  the  London  Docks,  among,  the  many  thousand  pipes  and  hogs* 
heads  of  wine  there  stored  up,  numbers  remain,  from  various  circum- 
stances till  they  become  so  sour,  as. to  be  hardly  potable.  Samples 
o^  such  damaged  wines  have  been  brought  to  me  for  analysis  and 
amelioration.  My  first  object  was  to  ascertain  the  amount  and  na- 
ture of  the  acidity.  That  point  was  approximately  estimated  by  the 
proportion  of  a  test  alkaline  solution  that  was  saturated  by  a  given 
quantity  of  the  wine.  Another  portion  of  it  being  distilled  nearly 
to  dryness  with  the  heat  of  a  liquid  bath^  at  the  temperature  of 
about  235°  Fahr.,  the  whole  acetic  acid  was  obtained,  along  with 
the  alcohol  and  a  trace  of  ammonia  (in  the  form  of  acetate)  present 
in  many  wines,  from  decomposition  of  the  gluten.  The  residuum, 
in  the.  retort  was  generally  found  to  consist  of  bitartrate  of  potash, 
mixed  with  colouring  and  extractive  matter.  It  was  digested  in 
water,  filtered,  and  tested  by  Liebig's  plan,  with  a  concentrated 
solution  of  neutral  tartrate  of  potash,  but  no  precipitate  of 
bitartrate  ensued,  proving  that  no  free  tartaric  acid  was  present. 
In  fact,  during  the  slow  fermentation  of  old  vatted  wines,  much  of 
the  alcohol  and  of  the  saccharine  matter,  with  the  whole  of  the 
easily  decomposed  free  tartaric  acid,  seems  to  be  acetified,  which 
accounts  for  the  large  proportion  of  vinegar  obtained  in  the  dis- 
tillation of  such  wines.  \A  hen  a  little  of  that  distilled  liquor  is 
restored  to  the  filtered  solution  of  the  residuum,  the  mixture 
acquires  the  property  of  decomposing  neutral  tartrate  of  potash, 
just  as  pure  vinegar,  or  malic  acid  does,  by  seizing  a  portion  of  the 
potash,  and  favouring  the  formation  and  precipitation  of  the 
bitartrate.  In  fact,  the  feeblest  free  acid  is  adequate  to  produce 
this  result,  on  the  great  principle  which  forms  the  ground-work  of 
Berthollet's  Chemical  Statics,  a  work  too  little  studied  by  the 
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modem  raee  ot  Chemists.  If  to  the  aoidulous  wines  in  the  London 
Docks  (the  veritable  aUe  abgelagerU  of  Liebig)  solution  oi  tartrate 
of  potash  be  added  as  long  as  any  precipitate  of  tartar  takes  place, 
mnch  of  the  neutral  salt  is  required,  and  of  course  much  acetate 
of  potash  is  formed,  which,  being  very  soluble,  remains  in  the  wine 
and  vitiates  its  taste.  From  these  facts,  which  any  one  may  easily 
verify,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  Professor's  Miitel  zur  entsauerung 
aUer  abgelagerter  Rheimoeine  u  of  no  practical  use.  If  the 
recent  must  cont»ns  a  hurtful  excess  of  free  tartaric  acid,  it  may 
no  doubt  be  got  rid  of  by  his  method. 

I  found  that  one  part  of  bitartrate  of  potash  is  soluble  in  161 
parts  of  water  at  65^  Fahr.  (about  18^  C.)  instead  of  in  180  to 
200  as  he  stated.     The  spedfic  gravity  of  the  solution  is  1 .0034. 

ON  NAPHTHA  AND  ITS  USES. 

BT  ARDRSW  UBV,  X.D.,  P.R.S. 

In  the  last  number  of  this  Journal,  a  notice  was  inserted  about 
the  curative  virtue  of  mineral  naphtha  in  Asiatic  cholera,  as  verified 
by  Dr.  Andreosky,  physician  to  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Russian  army  in  Circassia.  The  naphtha  there  employed  has 
been  long  known  as  the  produce  of  springs  on  the  north-west  coast 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Derbend,  near  the 
Gulf  of  Baku,  which  was  incorrectly  printed  Beker.  It  is  surprising 
that  in  the  instructions  of  the  Petersburg  police  board  just  pub- 
lished, as  to  the  proper  precautions  and  best  remedies  against 
diolera,  now  beginning  its  ravages  in  that  capital,  no  allusion 
whatever  is  made  to  naphtha,  or  to  Dr.  Andreosky's  testimony  in 
its  favour.  Are  we  hence  to  infer  that  the  preceding  recom- 
mendation of  that  substance  is  apocryphal,  or  that  it  has  since  lost 
all  credit  with  the  Russian  faculty,  by  whom  the  police  bulletin 
wasprepared? 

The  soil  near  Derbent,  from  which  the  naphtha  oozes  into  wellr 
about  thirty  inches  deep,  is  a  clay  marl,  which  is  thoroughly- 
soaked  with  that  fluid.  It  has  a  pale  yellow  colour,  like  that  of 
Amiaoo  near  Parma,  in  Italy,  but  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0.853,- 
while  that  of  Amiano  is  only  0.836.  Their  boiling  point  is  about 
305^  Fahr.  Submitted  to  distillation,  it  affords  a  colourless  fluid 
of  spec.  grav.  0.728,  which  boils  at  about  lYS*'  Fahr.,  but  has 
acquired  an  empyreumatic  odour,  very  different  from  that  of  the 
native  product,  fiarbadoes  tar  of  the  best  kind  dif!ers  firom  these 
naphthas  only  in  containing  a  little  more  bitumen,  but  it  is  equally 
mgnnt.  When  distilled  it  yields  a  similar  lighter  naphtha,  but 
likewise  empyreumatic.  The  native  substances  are  composed  of 
6  atoms  of  carbon  and  6  atoms  of  hydrogen ;  or  in  100  parts,  of 
86  and  14,  by  Hess's  analysis. 

Mineral  petroleum  seems  to  be  very  different  in  constitution 
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and  qnalilies  from  die  letid,  hideous  tor,  derived  from  tlie 
igneoiu  deoompositaon  of  pt-coaL  The  btter«  aocorduig  to  Mr. 
Mansfield,  is  resohrable  into  six  difiereot  substances,  woich  he 
names  alUoley  benzoUj  ioluole^  campkok^  martuole^  and  nitro- 
benzole,  I  do  not  beUere  that  a  series  of  similar  bodies  can  be 
extracted  from  natire  bitumen  or  petroleom.  Indeed,  he  himself 
informed  me  that  the  fluid  bitumen  now  being  pumped  up  so 
abundantly  from  the  Redding  ooal  mines  in  Derbyslure,  of  which  I 
furnished  him  with  a  specimen,  affords  no  such  distinction  of 

SToducts,  a  result  in  accordance  with  my  own  experienoe.  These 
lilferences  between  the  natural  and  factitious  petroleums  lead  me 
to  conclude  that  the  former  are  not  the  result  of  igneous  action, 
but  of  that  of  water  upon  carbonaceous  matter  in  the  mineral 
strata.  In  confirmation  of  which  view  it  may  be  observed  that 
not  only  in  the  above-named  localities,  but  also  at  Monte  Ciaro 
near  Piacenza,  at  the  Lake  of  Tegem  in  Bavaria,  near  Neufchatel. 
in  Switzerland,  in  the  Department  of  the  Ain  in  France,  &c.,  the 
bitumen  is  accompanied  with  a  copious  flow  of  water,  on  which  it 
floats,  and  from  which  it  is  skimmed. 

Petroleum  of  various  shades,  from  the  green  of  the  Barbadoes 
springs  to  the  pale  yellow  of  Amiano,  has  been  long  known  to 
possess  certain  medicinal  properties.  The  rock-oil  of  Biurbadoes, 
or  as  it  has  been  vulgarly  but  improperly  called,  Barbadoes-tar, 
has  been  found  an  usefxd  stimulant  to  torpid  bowels,  promotiug  in 
such  a  temperament  the  alvine  discharge.  Its  chief  value,  however, 
b  as  an  external  remedy  in  a  variety  of  cutaneous  aflections.  But 
petroleum,  either  by  itself,  or  combined  with  any  of  its  solvent 
essential  oils  or  spirits,  would  in  general  act  rather  as  an  iiTitant 
and  rubefacient  upon  the  skin  in  such  cases,  than  as  a  purify ing, 
cleansing,  and  soothing  application.  In  this  dilemma,  the  idea 
occurred  of  incorporatiug  the  green  rock-oil  with  fine  curd  soap. 
Thus  a  truly  balsamic  compound  has  been  obtained.  When  the 
soap,  used  with  water  in  the  usual  way,  has  cleared  out  the 
cutaneous  pores,  a  film  of  the  petroleum  is  deposited  in  them,  pow- 
erfully remedial  in  many  of  the  morbid  aflectlons  of  the  skin. 
Such  petrolized  soap  lias  been  found  to  be  quite  a  specific  in  the 
prickly  heat  of  tropical  region?,  and  of  equal  efficacy  in  the  fiery 
eruptions  incident  to  many  persons  in  temperate  climates.  Hitherto, 
no  method  had  been  devised  for  mollifying  efficaciously  the  alka- 
linity of  soap,  which  being,  as  in  the  best  white  curd  article,  a 
definite  saline  compound  of  stearic  acid,  and  soda  in  its  most  caustic 
condition  to  the  extent  of  six  per  cent.,  cannot  fail  to  excoriate 
delicate  skins.  By  the  present  happy  invention,  each  particle  of 
that  salt  is  enveloped  wiUi  a  film  of  balsam,  which  mitigates  its 
irritant,  without  interfering  with  its  detergent  quality.  Hence  we 
may  account  for  the  preference  given  to  the  petroline  soap  by  all 
who  habitually  use  it  at  the  toilet-table. 
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DR.  JENNINGS'S  SACCHAROMETER. 


TO  THE  XIOITOB  OF  THB  PHABMACEUTICAL  JOUBNAIi. 

Silt, — In  your  Journal  of  the  Ist  July,  1848,  you  hare  inserted 


i  ofaeenrations^of  Dr.  Ure  on  a  saccharometer  of  my  inyention. 
I  hope  that  if  ani  uoahle  to  adopt  the  Doctor's  unfortunate  style, 
or  imitate  its  maKgnity,  you  will  not  make  that  circumstance  a 
cause  for  refusing  the  insertion  of  my  reply. 

Having  been,  requested  by  Messrs.  Boddington  and  Co.  to  get 
one  of  my  saccharometers  made  for  them,  I  waited  on  Mr.  Long, 
of  Little  Tower  Street,  and  charged  him  with  the  construction  of 
the  instrument,  and  furnished  him  with  a  copy  of  the  report  of 
Messn.  Brande  and  Cooper  on  the  Saccharometer,  as  made  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Customs. 

Mr.  Long  undertook  to  execute  the  order,  but  informed  me  that 
he  had  a  saccharometer  of  his  own  invention,  adapted  to  cane-juice 
and  syrups,  for  the  use  of  Colonial  planters,  sugar-boilers,  &c.  I 
gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Davb  (Boddington  and 
Co.),  requesting  him  to  examine  the  instrument  of  Mr.  Long^s 
invention,  hoping  thereby  to  save  the  time  that  must  necessarily 
be  expended  in  constructing  one  established  on  my  principle.  Mr. 
Lo^  thanked  me,  and  waited  on  Mr.  Davis  with  a  complete  case 
of  instruments ;  but  Mr.  Davis  declined  to  purchase  them,  and 
desired  to  have  one  of  my  saccharometers. 

Messrs.  lixig  and  Atlee  informed  me  that  they  had  attentively 
examined  the  r^rt  of  Mes^.  Brande  and  Cooper,  and  found  that 
sugars  tested  by  them  did  not  indicate  any  difference  in  specific 
gravity,  consequently  that  my  saccharometer  must  be  wrong. 

1  replied  that  if  that  was  the  case,  Messrs.  IBrande  and  Cooper's 
K^ort  must  be  incorrect,  but  that  I  could  hardly  believe  such  to 
be  the  feet ;  and  advised  Mr.  Long  to  make  one  of  my  instruments 
and  put  it  to  practical  test  with  raw  sugars :  this  they  agreed 
to  do. 

When  I  visited  their  shop  I  did  not  contemplate  being  drawn 
into  admissions  which  I  never  intended,  and,  in  fact,  never  made ; 
or  to  become  the  object  of  the  united  attack  of  these  gentlemen, 
assisted  by  Dr.  Ure  and  Mr.  Fairie  in  return  for  recommending 
the  sale  of  their  owu  instruments  and  obtaining  them  orders  for 
mine, — ^in  either  case  they  alone  could  be  advantaged. 

Dr.  Ure  states  that  he  does  not  know  me  ; — I  am  particularly 
happy  to  be  aUe  to  acknowledge  this  circumstance  ;  but  the  Doctor 
does  know  that  some  twelve  years  ago  he  accused  me  of  pirating  a 
patent  of  his  *^  for  separating  the  molasses  from  sugar ;''  and  that 
on  my  demanding  an  explanation  on  the  subject,  setting  forth 
that  he  had  taken  patents  five  years  afiker  the  date  of  my  patent 
for  the  same  invention,  he  maae  me  an  apology  in  writing  and 
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retracted  his  former  statement.  Dr.  Ure  ako  knows  that  some 
eighteen  months  ago,  I  was  called  upon  hy  the  Board  of  Customs 
to  make  a  report  on  five  samples  of  cane-juice  ;  which  he  had  also 
heen  charged  to  analyse  by  one  of  the  Surveyors-General  of 
Customs^  Our  reports  were  so  widely  diHferent  that  the  Board 
thought  it  necessary  to  command  a  third  report  on  the  same  ob- 
jects by  Professor  Graham :  this  was  accordingly  done.  Dr.  Ure 
produced  a  considerable  quantity  of  molasses  from  each  sample  ;• 
neither  myself  nor  Professor  Granam  found  any  in  either  specimen, 
but  produced  the  same  amount  of  crystallizable  sugar.  Upon  our 
repoii;s  the  duty  was  levied  and  paid.  These  reports  and  the  pro* 
ducts  are  at  the  Custom -House«  On  this  occasion  I  declined 
receiving  any  compensation,  though  repeatedly  pressed  to  accept 
it  Dr.  Ure  was  paid  £2  for  each  sample;  Profsssor  Graham 
charged  £5,  or  £26  for  the  whole.  I  stated  that  I  could  not 
accept  any  payment,  because  it  would  interfere  with  the  interests 
of  Ur.  UrSf  who  was  generally  employed  by  the  Customs.  I 
was  informed  by  Mr.  Ross  and  Mr.  Fennings  that  the  Board  and 
most  of  the  practical  officers  no  longer  confided  in  Dr.  Ure,  and 
that  my  refusal  on  the  above  ground  was  unfounded.  If  this  be 
the  under-currefii  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Ure  in  his  observations,  he 
has  certainly  little  cause  of  complaint,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

I  have  no  right  to  impugn  the  Doctor's  ignorance  of  my  many 
patents  and  other  inventions,  since  on  one  occasion  he  patented  ai 
great  expense,  one  of  my  already  patented  inventbns,  and  made 
a  profit  by  it ;  nor  his  being  unacquainted  with  the  many  public 
rewards  I  liave  been  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain,  nor  do  I  venture  to. 
compare  my  feeble  efforts  in  sdentific  discovery  with  the  univeraai 
claims  ma^  by  the  Doctor ;  I  hope  also  to  escape  the  devious, 
widely-extended  celebrity  he  has  acquired.  I  can  only  say  by  way 
of  consolation,  that  if  Her  Majesty's  Government  has  been  tridced 
and  duped  out  of  dS640,  of  wmch  I  confess  to  have  received  £500,- 
that  the  revenue  has  benefited  £16,000  by  the  use  of  my  saccha- 
rometer  during  the  period  it  was  employed  at  the  Customs  by  me. 

I  beg  to  assure  you,  Sir,  that  notwithstanding  the  united  opinions 
of  Dr.  Ure,  and  Messrs.  Long,  Atlee,  and  Fiurie,  that  I  have  the 
most  perfect  conviction  in  the  correctness  of  my  saccharometer, 
and  in  the  practical  soundness  of  the  report  of  Messrs.  Brande 
and  Cooper;  and  hope,  through  a  parliamentary  vote,  of  obtaining 
yet  further  compensation  for  this  valuable  invention,  which  is  as 
accturate  a  test  for  saccharine  matter,  as  the  hydrometer  is  for 
alcohol ;  its  general  use  and  introduction  cannot  long  be  retarded, 
though  particularly  disagreeable  to  all  sugar  -  boilers,  whose 
judgment  will  be  superseded  by  its  use,  so  that  planters,  merchants, 
and  brokers  will  be  able  to  ascertain  the  exact  amount  of  saccharine 
value  in  the  raw  sugars  imported,  and  consequently  less  dependent 
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on  the  trade.  Dr.  Uie's  laudable  zeal  for  the  preservation  of  the 
public  treasure  would  have  been  more  advantageously  ezecdsed 
some  years  ago»  when  he  put  the  Government  to  an  expense  of 
about  124,000,  and  some  yeara'  time  in  endeavouring  to  ascer- 
tain a  mode  of  saccharine  verification,  which  ended  in  tbe  most 
complete  failure,  and  the  establishment  formed  by  him  with  the 
public  money  was  broken  up. 

If  Dr.  lire  wishes  to  serve  science  and  the  public,  he  will  best 
effect  that  purpose  by  correcting  his  own  errors,  and  abstaining 
from  splenetic  and  envious  accusations,  which  only  prove  him 
to  be  labouring  under  disappomtment  and  neglect,  instead  of 
attempting  to  build  his  fame  on  the  imputed  failings  and  assumed 
patronage  of  other  candidates. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  hnmble  Servant^ 

H.  C.  JjBHHXKOa. 
ZoRdbH,  2Hh  July,  1848. 


DECdMPOSITION  OF  CHLOROFORM. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PUABMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Dear  Sir, — It  is  important  that  the  attention  of  our  Members 
and  of  the  medical  profession  should  be  directed  to  the  fact,  that 
puce  chloroform,  under  certain  conditions,  undergoes  spontaneous 
deeooiposition,  which  renders  it  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  respira- 
tion, and  may  tend  to  bring  a  valuable  remedy  into  disrepute. 
Air  and  light  ai^>ear  to  be  the  agents  causing  this  change,  which 
takes  place  most  readily  when  the  chloroform  is  exposed  to  the 
diiect  rays  of  the  sun,  in  bottles  containing  only  a  small  quantity 
of  the  liqnid,  and  therefore  a  large  proportion  of  common  air. 
Free  chlorine,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  probably  other  compounds  of 
chlorine  are  formed,  but  I  am  not,  at  present,  prepared  to  state  the 
order  of  their  formation.  Fortunately,  they  are  easily  detected  and 
reoioved.  For  the  former  purpose  it  is  only  necessary  to  examine 
the  specimen  with  litmus  paper,  the  colour  of  which  will  not  be 
changed  if  the  chloroform  be  good.  If,  however,  the  colour  of 
the  htmus  be  reddened  or  destroyed,  the  chloroform  must  be  sub« 
mitted  to  a  process  of  purification  before  using  it.  The  purifica- 
tion may  be  completely  effected  by  repeated  agitation  with  distilled 
water,  until  it  eeases  to  change  tne  colour  of  blue  litmus.  I  have 
observed,  that  if  the  chloroform  be  kept  under  water,  the  decom- 
position alluded  to  does  not  take  place. 

Youn,  truly, 

T.  N.  R.  MoRSOH. 
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ON  THE  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  CALAMINE  OF 
COMMERCE. 

BT  MR.  ISDWABD  MOOBE. 

Attention  was  drawn  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Brett  to  the 
substance  sold  in  the  shops  under  the  name  of  Calamine.  That 
gentleman  stated,  in  a  communication  published  in  the  Medical 
Gazette  for  April,  1837,  that  in  all  the  specimens  which  he  ex- 
amined of  the  so-called  calamine  he  found  from  78  to  87  per  cent, 
of  sulphate  of  baryta,  and  only  a  trace  of  zinc.  Being  desirous 
of  ascertaining  whether  the  calamine  of  commerce  is  still  such  as 
Mr.  Brett  has  represented  it,  I  obtained  six  specimens  from  the 
most  respectable  drug  houses  in  London  for  examination.  The 
following  are  the  results  of  the  analyses  : 


1. 

Carbonate  lime    3.6 

Peroxide  iron 5.2 

Sulphate  baryta 89.3 

Water  1.9 


100.0 


Carbonate  lime 5.8 

Peroxide  iron. 2.8 

Sulphate  baryta 85.2 

Water ;  6.2 


100.0  1 


Carbonate  lime  5.6 

Peroxide  iron 3.2 

Sulphate  baryta 82.8  I 

Water 8.4  , 


100.0 


4. 

Carbonate  lime  1.3 

Peroxide  iron 1.4 

Sulphate  baryta 90.8 

Water 6.5 


100.0 


5. 


Carbonate  lime  3.0 

Phosphate  iron  2.8 

Peroxide  iron 3.7 

Sulphate  barjta 84.8 

Water 8.7 


100.0 


Silica    28.8 

Oxide  zinc  58.6 

Carbonate  lime  2.8 

Phosphate  iron   6.6 

Water  3.2 


100.0 


On  reviewing  the  foregoing  analyses  it  would  seem  probable 
that  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  are  factitious  articles,  composed  of 
sulphate  of  baryta  and  sesquioxide  of  iron,  with  some  accidental 
carbonate  of  lime ;  yet  from  the  peculiar  composition  of  No.  5,  it 
may  happen  that  a  mineral  resembling  calamine  in  its  physical 
characters  has  been  brought  from  the  mine  (whether  by  accident 
or  design)  for  the  true  carbonate  of  zinc.  No.  6  is  a  specimen  of 
the  electnc  calamine  or  siliceous  oxide  of  zinc,  often  occurring 
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intib  van  crfamine  in  tbe  Deibjilim  lead  mmes,  and  known  by 
its  gelatinisinr  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  aeid. 

As  an  article  of  our  Pfaarmacopceia,  calamine  should  claim  aotne 
pretensions  to  purity.  If  pure  it  will  be  totally  soluble  in  hydro- 
<^Qric  acid ;  any  residue  must  be  accounted  an  impurity.  It  is 
lull  time  that  the  Chemists  should  resist  the  imposition,  at  present 
practised,  and  refuse  to  receive  a  specimen  of  calamine  until  it  has 
been  examined  and  found  to  be  genuine. 

Lahuratory^  17>  Bhomsbury  Square* 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE   WOLVERTON    WELL   AND 
CANAL-WATER. 

BY  OXOKOB  COBFB,  BSQ. 
Scridnit  Medioil  Otteer  at  flM  MWrtlWOT  HoqdteL 

(ComtMued  from  page  36.) 

Thb  following  is  the  substance  of  a  report  which  I  forwarded  to  the 
directors  In  London,  in  which  1  have  endeavoured  to  explain  ibe 
modus  operandi  of  these  waters  when  used  as  a  beverage : — 

The  well-water  of  Wolverton,  of  which  the  chief  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants drink,  is  proved  by  analysis  to  be  a  weak  mineral  spring  t 
sunilar,  though  feebler  in  character  and  in  component  parts^  to  the 
celebrated  German  water  at  Marienbad,  called  the  Ferdinandehrunnen^ 
to  which  water  invalids  resort  from  all  parts  of  Europe. 

To  prove  this  fact  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  comparison  from  an 
analysis  of  the  two  waters.* 

WOLVEBTON  WSIX-WATBB.  HABIEKBAD  WAIBB. 

S^ce  carbonic  aclcL  ITree  carbonic  add. 

Carbonate  of  lime,  with  a  trace  of    Carbonate  of  lime  with  nearly  an 


equal  quantity  of  magnesia. 

Sulphate  of  soda  in  large  quantities.  Sulphate  of  soda  in  large  quantities. 

Sulphate  of  potash.  No  sulphate  of  potash. 

Chloride  of  sodium  in  large  quan-  Chloride  of  sodium  in  large  quan- 
tities, titles. 

Chloride  of  potassium.  No  chloride  of  potassium. 

Carbonates  of  potash  and  soda.  Carbonate  of  soda  but  not  of  potash. 

Silica.  Silica. 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina  in  small  Oxide  c^  inm  and  alumina  in  small 

quantities.  quantities. 

This  comparison  wiU  appear  the  more  striking  when  we  glance 
at  the  analysis  of  good  soft  water.  This  always  contains  a  small 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime,  a  still  smaller  proportion  of  chloride  of 
sodium,  and  a  trace  only  of  silica,  chloride  of  lime,  sulphate  of  potash, 
and  carbonate  of  soda,  whereas  we  find  in  the  Wolverton  Spa,  that  not 
only  are  there  salts  totally  foreign  to  good  soft  water,  such  as  sulphates 

•  That  of  Wolverton  made  by  Dr.  Ronalds,  at  my  suggestion,  and  that 
of  Ferdinandsbrunnen,  made  by  Berzelius  and  Steiiiman. 
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of  soda  and  potash,  and  carbonate  of  soda,  with  free  carbooic  aeid« 
l>ut  even  the  ordioary  salts  of  soft  water  superabound  in  this  Spi,  and 
three»  which  are  not  found  in  the  Marienbad  Spa,  are  found  in  distinct 
quantities  in  this  water;  these  are,  sulphate  of  potash,  chloride  of 
potassium,  and  carbonate  of  soda. 

These  proportions  of  solid  matter  in  the  WoWerton  8pa«  as  compwred* 
to  the  Ferdinandsbmnnen,  are  nearly  as  six  to  thtftyfour.  The 
invalids  who  resort  to  Marienbad  for  the  use  of  the  water,  are  those 
who  labour  under  a  disordered  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  or  under  impsired  digestion  or  sluggishness  in  the 
circulation  of  the  organs  of  the  abdomen,  giving  rise  to  congestion  in 
them. '  The  amount  of  salts  in  the  Wolverton  mineral  water  may 
appear,  small  to.  those  unacquainted  with  the  eharacter  of  spas  ia 
general,  but  it  is  not  their  minuteness  of  quantity  only^  which  gives  to 
the  water  a  decided  medicinal  agency,  but  it  is  that  natural  oombina* 
tion  of  several  salts  in  it  Which  operate  so-  subtlely,  powerfully,  and 
irresbtibly,  upon  the  animal  economy,  that  all  cliemical  or  artificial 
means  to  deprive  it  of  this  action  are  baffled,  or  to  quote  the  words  of 
a  celebrated  writer  on  mineral  waters,  Dr.  Franz, 

"When  several  salts  of  different  kinds  are'  dissolved  in  pufe  Water;  as 
in  the  case  of  mineral  springs,  their  latent  properties  are  not  only  deve^ 
loped  and  rendered  fit  for  operating,  but  a  new  chemical  proceaa  is  also  occa« 
skmed,  in  which  reciprocal  action  takes  place.  In  whatever  the  said  pro- 
cess may  consist,  this  much  appears  certain,  that  the  medicinal  prQ|>erty- 
peculiar  to  each  individual  salt  is  not  lost  or  destroyed,  but  only  modified^ 
by  the  influence  the  various  salts  exert  upon  each  other,  whilst  co-existing 
in  solution,'*  so  that,  as  Dr.  Struve  observes,  "no  one  ingredient  is. unim- 
portant, but  even  the  smallest  proportion  of  one^  which  may  appear  to  be 
of  no  ralue,  has  its  share  in  the  entire  action." 

It  has  come  to  my  knowledge  lately,  that  two  persons,  a  physician 
and  a  lady  of  rank,  have  imprudently  ventured  upon  taking  a  conti* 
nental  spring,  the  latter  individual  partook  of  the  spring  I  now  allude 
to,  at  Marienbad. 

The  pulse  of  both  rose  to  120,  and  in  the  instance  of  the  lady,  oon- 
tinues  to  range  at  that  height  to  this  day,  and  in  the  former  case  tl 
remained  for  many  months  at  that  unnatural  standard  ;  but  what  was 
far  worse  in  both  instances,  they  have  subsequently  presented  unequi- 
vocal evidences  of  diseased  heart  and  lungs. 

If  the  imprudent  drinking  of  a  glass  or  more  of  this  mineral  water 
during  four  or  six  weeks  has  been  the  cause  of  such  permanent  dis- 
turbance to  Ihe.whole  system,  is  it  to.be  wondered  at  that  the  use  of  this 
mineral  water  at  Wolverton,  in  all  articles  of  cookery,and  in  thedrinking 
it  cold  or  hot,  should  produce  the  maladies  which  seem  to  abound  in 
this  town?  In  the  progress  of  administering  the  Marienbad  waters 
for  the  eradication  of  inveterate  diseases  of  the  skin,  specific  eruptions 
most  commonly  make  their  appearance,  and  thus  the  original  disease 
is  removed  by  the  production  of  a  new  and  peculiar  one  over  the  body. 
*'  In  general,  however,  I  have  observed  that  the  continued  use  of  saline 
mineral  waters  produces  critical  eruptions  on  the  skin,  still  more  So 
when  they  are  drunk  warm,  or  belong  to  the  class  of  Thermal  springs.*** 

«  Dr.  Granville's  Spas  of  Gtrmavy. 
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'  In  like  nanner  alto,  do  obstinate  ehiptSons  ott  th'e  akin  hrHlk  orit  fft 
ilie  new  aetilera  in  the.towir  of  VVolvertoD,  and  so  well  known  U  thb 
dreamstanoer  that  many  of  the  IMrecton  are  folly  aware  of  the  fact« 

Thenujoritv  of  caaea  which  have  eome  under  mj  notice  ioit  medl* 
cal  treatment  have  heen  females,  whilst  those  families  who  reside  iit 
the  streets,  the  honses  of  which* arc  wholly  supplied  by  well  or  mineral 
water,  have  presented  a  more  inveterate  character  in  tlieir  diseases  than 
thoae inthe families  residing  in  streets  supplied  partly  by  well  and 
partly  by  canal  water.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  sufferer^  in  the 
ibrmer  instances  have  always  exhibited  a  train  of  undetiatiilg  symp- 
toms*  more  or  less  formidable;  which  are  predsely  analogous  to  the 
severe  disturbance  which  follows  the  imprudent  use  of  the  Marienhad 
^la.  I  allude  to  such  series  of  symptoms  as  the  following:  vertif;o; 
severe  and  protracted  head-aclies ;  palpitation ;  restless  sleep;  distressiiig 
fiilneas  over  the  forehead ;  and  sense  of  temporary  loss  of  consciousness, 
recurring,  at  frequent  intervals  through  the  day  and  week ;  loss  of  ap- 
petite, ficc.,  and  these  symptoms  are  more  or  less  complicated  with  ptu* 
moBary  congestion,  intestmal  worms,  and  eruptions. 

It  may  be  asked  whv  the  greater  part  of  the  few  sufferers  who  visit 
this  Hospital  ace  chieny  females  ana  children,  and  why  should  not  the  . 
men  be  affected  ia  like  manner  ?  The  answer  to  such  an  inquirv  is  that 
some  of  the  men  are  so  affected,  and  that  not  more  are  ao,  may  oe  attri« 
buted  to  the  labour  and  exertion  of  their  daily  occupation,  wherebv  a  vast 
quantity  of  these  soluble  salts  are  thrown  off  by  means  of  perspiration. 
For  example,  if  this  mineral  water  was  drunk  by  the  females  medici- 
nally, at  ihe  rate  at  which  the  Marienhad  Spa  is  taken — that  is  from  one 
to  three  tumblers  every  morning — its  action  upon  the  bowels  would  be 
sitch  that  probably  its  injurious  effects  upon  the  system  would  not  be 
so  appreciable ;  at  all  events,  the  symptoms  might  not  be  characterized 
by  aucfa  serious  disturbance  as  now  follows  its  gradual  introduction 
into  the  body,  and  thus  its  sudden  action  upon  the  alimentary  canals 
wosld  leave  ihe  females  in  some  such  state  as  the  free  perspiration  of 
the  labouring  men  in  the  factory  leaves  them,  that  is  in  a  partially 
disturbed  state  of  system  only.  But  this  view  of  the  case,  it  may  bie 
affinned,  is  only  problematical ;  however,  I  would  observe,  it  is  fully 
borne  out  by  the  facts  which  are  occurring  in  the  town  from  week  to 
week.    I  shall  now  advert  to  these  facts. 

The  ^Folverton  inhabitants  come  from  all  parts  of  England*  and  are 
for  the  most  part  in  robust  health  on  their  arrival,  biit  their  constitutions 
are  soon  unstrung  by  the  use  of  this  water.  Persons  who  have  gone 
to  WolvertoB  with  an  acidulous  state  of  stomach,  may  have  improved 
somewhat  in  health  for  the  first  three  months  under  the  use  of  this 
alkalescent  water;  and  although  such  may  be  here  and  there  the  fact, 
yet  I  doubt  nevertheless  whether  it  is  a  real  improvement,  considering 
that  such  water,  instead  of  being  drunk  cold  from  the  well,  and  taken 
as  a  natural  medicine,  is  boiled,  and  throws  up  its  scum  and  froth, 
and  is  thus  introduced  slowly  into  the  constitution  under  its  most  dele- 
terious form. 

Another  striking  illustration  of  the  pernicious  tendency  of  this 
mineral  water,  is  derived  from  the  collateral  evidence  of  the  injurious 
efiects  of  a  bad  or  unaltered  supply  of  the  canal  water.  It  is  a  fact 
that  the  ova  and  subsequent  propagation  of  intestinal  worms  are  con- 
veyed into  the  human  system  by  means  of  river  or  surface  water. 
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whilll  this  fonn  of  mtaz€a  rsreiy  oeeun  in  man  aa  kmg  as  he  is 
sanplied  with  genuine  well  or  spring  water.  Bnt  when  man  is 
debarred  from  this  character  of  pnre  beverage,  and  is  necessitated  to 
take  river- water,  however  clear  and  wholeaome  it  may  look  and  taste, 
yet  are  the  ora  of  intestinal  worms  conveyed  thereby  into  the  system, 
which  even  the  act  of  boiling  does  not  dcstioj.  While  I  make  these 
remarks,  which  are  based  upon  the  interesting  experiments  recorded 
by  Dr.  Watson  in  his  valuable  Lectures,  p.  £00»  vol.  iL,  I  am  bound 
to  say,  that  though  after  the  boiling  of  the  water  by  M.  Schulze,  of 
Berlin,  that  liquid,  as  soon  as  the  process  was  stooped  by  whidi  he 
kept  out  the  animalculs,  was  immediately. filled  witn  living  infusoria; 
and  they  must  either  have  been  the  vital  germs  of  the  M  inaectSy 
or  they  must  have  been  an  immediate  deposit  from  the  atmosphere, 
which  found  a  suitable  nidus  in  the  water  of  a  river,  while  they  recoil 
from  such  a  bed  as  that  of  a  healthy  spring.  The  propagatioa  of 
this  parasitical  disease  is  materially  furthered  by  a  deranged  state  of 
stomach,  and  debility  of  the  organs  of  assimilation.  Now  the  Wol^ 
yerton  inhabitants,  who  have  suffered  amongst  other  diseases,  £ram 
worms,' are  those  only  who  have  been  supplied  with  the  canal  water, 
whilst  at  this  momait,  I  have  not  a  single  case  where  this  complsint 
hss  been  mixed  up  with  other  more  dlstressinfi;  symptoms  in  those  who 
have  wholly  partaken  of  the  well  or  mineral  water.  But  a  curions 
fact  also  presents  itself  here  too,  for  whilst  the  mineral  water  deranges 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  snd  aids  in  the  production  of  that  very  state 
which  is  favourable  to  tbe  development  of  worms,  so  also,  whilst  it  is 
drank  in  combination  with  the  canal-water,  the  ova  in  the  latter  fluid 
find  a  favourable  nidus  for  their  development  in  such  weakened 
stomachs ;  the  inhabitants  of  Cook  and  Walker  Streets,  and  the  North 
Cottages,  present  a  striking  example  of  this  cause  and  efBscU 

On  viewing  the  analysis  which  has  been  furnished  by  Dr.  Ronalds, 
and  investigating  the  various  collections  of  sediments  sent  to  me  by 
Mr.  M 'Conn el,  the  Wolverton  superintendent,  found  in  the  well  and 
tank,  it  would  certainly  appear  that  the  well-water  is  peculiarly  astrin- 
gent, depositing  a  large  quantity  of  alkaline  earths,  analogous  in  oom- 
riition  to  *'  fuller's  earth,"  and  which  is,  in  itself,  a  sufficient  argument 
favour  of  its  injurious  influence  upon  the  animal  economy,  whilst> 
on  the  other  hand,  the  composition  of  the  canal- water  is  so  closely 
allied  to  wholesome  river-water,  that,  but  for  its  nnfiltered  state,  it 
might  be  made  available  for  all  culinary  purposes.  This  water  must 
undergo  a  certain  amount  of  circiflation  with  its  locks,  tributary 
streams,  and  surface  supply,  so  that  when  properly  fiItered,upon  the 
scientific  principles  adopted  by  the  River  Company  m  London,  it  might 
be  rendered,  at  a  small  expense,  a  very  wholesome  beverage. 

The  long  continued  sweetness  of  the  Thames  filtered  water,  taken 
in  by  the  shipping  at  Blackwall,  must  be  familiar  to  the  Directors  of 
the  Company. 
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ANALYSIS  OP  THE  WOLVERTON  WELL-WATER. 

BT  MR.  B.  W.  QTLBS. 

Th<  peculiar  effeets  Mcribed  by  Mr.  Corfe  to  the  well-water  at 
ifae  Wolrerton  Station  upon  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  nsing 
it  (See  Mr.  Corfe's  paper  in  the  Jnly  number  of  this  Journal)  an* 
peared  to  indicate  it  as  an  interesting  subject  for  a  more  rigi4 
examinatign  than  it  had  yet  been  submitted  to,  more  especially  as 
the  analysis  published  with  the  record  of  Mr.  Corfe's  very  careful 
obserFations  failed  to  establish  that  connesdon  of  cause  and  effect 
n^ch  we  should  expect  to  find  when  the  consequences  were  said 
to  be  so  marked. 

It  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  above  paper  that  the  solid 
matter  in  a  gallon  of  the  water  did  not  exceed  42.78  grains, 
which  is  by  no  means  a  large  quantity,  and  is  not  stated  to  con- 
sist of  anything  unusual.  In  fact>  the  water  from  the  Artesian 
well  at  the  back  of  Trafalgar  Square,  contains  all  the  ingredients 
of  the  Wolrerton  water  in  larger  quantities,  with  the  exception  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  alumina  not  present  at  all,  and  yet  no 
similar  inconvenience  has  attended  its  use.  The  present  examina- 
tion was  undertaken  in  order  to  obtain  an  accurate  quantitative 
determination  of  each  ingredient,  and  to  compare  it  with  other 
waters  whose  operations  are  well  known.  There  are  some  joints 
in  which  the  results  do  not  agree  with  the  statement  already  given  ; 
this  probably  arises  from  the  first  analysis  being  made  upon  the 
water  drawn  at  the  refreshment- room,  whereas  that  now  examined 
was  obtained  directly  from  the  well  under  circimistances  favourable 
for  procuring  a  fair  specimen. 

The  refreshment-room  was  supposed  until  lately  to  be  supplied 
entirely  from  the  well ;  but  it  has  been  since  discovered  that  a  pipe 
connecting  it  with  the  canal  water  had  been  surreptitiously  at- 
tached, and  the  water  from  that  source  is  now,  therefore,  an  inde- 
finite mixture  of  the  two. 

WATBB  mOU  TBB  WBLL  IN  TBS  COKPAMX's  FACTORT  AT  WOLVBRTOK. 

Specific  gnvitjT  1.00066B,  at  60"  Fahr. 
Substances  foaod.  Grains  in  Imperial  Gallon. 

SUica    2000 

Alumina 2600 

Phosphate  of  Iron  5400 

Carbonate  of  Lime 10.9600 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia 2.3195 

Chloride  of  Sodium 6.0030 

Sulphate  of  Soda 14.3240 

Carbonate  of  Soda 6.5755 

Organic  Matter  2.8500 

44.0320 
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These  results  are  only  yaliiable  comparatirelj,  and  it  is  from 
coinparing  them  with  the  analysis  of  other  spring^waters  in  com* 
mon  use,  that  we  must  draw  our  conclusions. 


TABLE  or  THB  COMPOSmOM  OF  80MB  SPRING  WATBKS, 

Showing  the  quantity  in  grains  of  each  oonstitiient  in  an  imperial  gallon. 

• 

• 
1 

ArtesUnWell 

TrmtelffurSq. 

London. 

(Abel  and 
Rowney). 

Well  at 

Delafleld'B 
Brewery. 

(Graham). 

WoWerton 

Well  in  the 

Ftetory. 

SplBg  Water 

tuppUed  to 

Paris  by  the 

Areneil 

• 

Sprinr  Water 
atDiloB. 
Bason. 

• 

(PevilleO 

Silica 

.971 

3.255 
2.254 

20.058 

8.749 

13.671 

18.048 

'.034 
.291 
.908 

.44 

".24 

6.18 
1.08 

... 

12.74 
2425 

11.68 
.19 

.2000 

.2600 

.5400 

10.9600 

2.3195 

6.0030 
14.3340 

6V5765 
2.8500 

2.146 
.371 

12.958 

j;75 

11.490 

1.163 

2.687 

.878 

1.410 

3.'998 

1.065 
.070 

16.133 
.266 

.224 
.189 

.147 

.189 

Alomina  

Phosphate  Iron   

Carbonate  Lime 

Magnesia 
Sulphate  Lime 

Chloride  Magnesium 
"        Sodium 

Sulphate  Soda  

•*        Potash 

Caxhenate  Soda  

Nitrate  Potash 

«      Magnesia   ... 

Phosphate  Lime 

Soda  

Organic  Matter  

68.239 

56.80 

44.0320 

37.126 

18.283 

It  is  impossible,  with  the  above  table  before  us,  to  come  to  any 
conclusion  unfavourable  to  the  Wolverton  well-water  without  at 
the  same  time  condemning  in  a  superior  degree  the  well-esteemed 
deep  well  waters  of  London ;  it  proves  that,  far  from  containing 
saline  matter  to  an  extent  to  render  it  unfit  for  drinking,  its  solid 
contents  are  slightly  under  the  average  of  the  other  four ;  and 
although  it  has  been  said  of  the  waters  of  Paris,  which  contain 
even  a  smaller  proportion,  that  they  exercise  a  distinct  purgative 
effect  upon  strangers,  yet  this  has  been  always  ascribed  tt>  the  large 
quantity  of  sulptote  of  lime  present,  from  which  the  Wolverton 
water  is  free. 

Subjoined  is  a  table  of  the  composition  of  river  waters  repre- 
'  senting  the  quantities  in  troy  grains  of  solid  ingredients  in  70,000 
grains,  or  an  imperial  gallon,  from  each  of  the  sources  indicated. 
The  table  has  been  compiled  frx>m  different  sources,  and  repre- 
sents analyses  recently  made.  Those  relating  to  foreign  waters 
are  expressed  in  English  weights  which  have  been  calculated  from 
the  foreign. 

Laboratory^  17,  Blooms^y  Square. 
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NOTE  ON  THE  BOILING  AND  DISTILLATION  OF 
LIQUIDS  IN.  GLASS  VESSELS. 

BY  MR.  THEOFBILUS  REDWOOD^ 
Professor  of  Chemfstrf  and  Pharmacy  to  the  Pharmaoeotieal  Society. 

In  a  commuuication  made  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  about 
two  years  agpj  "  On  the  influence  of  Cohesion  and  Adhesion  on 
the  boiling  and  evaporation  of  Liquids,"  and  which  was  published 
'  in  this  journal,  vol.  vi.,  page  119, 1  alluded  to  some  cases  in  which 
it  is  found  difficult  to  effect  the  distillation  of  liquids  in  glass  vesr- 
seU.  This  difficulty  arises  from  the  occurrence,  in  certain  liquidfl, 
of  the  phenomenon  commonly  called  bumping.  It  is  frequently 
experienced  in  the  process  for  preparing  the  diluted  hydrocT/amc 
€und  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  and  to  a  mitch  greater  extent 
in  distilling  oils  and  leans  with  spirit  or,  water.  My  attention 
was  more  particularly  directed  to  the  subject  in  connexion  with  a 
series  of  investigations  I  had  occasion  to  make  with  the  view  of 
determining  the  quality  of  some  specimens  of  balsam  of  copaiba. 
Some  of  the  results  of  diese  investigations  are  published  in  tiie 
journal,  vol.  vi.,  page  13.  In  attempting  to  effect  the  separation 
of  the  essential  oil  from  the  resin  of  the  oleo-resinous  balsam,  by 
distilling  it  with  water  in  a  glass  retort  or  flask,  I  found  it  im- 
possible to. continue  the  distilUtion  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
to  complete  the  analysis,  in  consequence  of  the  bumping  which 
took  place,  and  which  became  more  and  more  violent  as  the  pro- 
ceas  proceeded. 

On  repeating  the  experiments  with  other  oils  and  resins,  similar 
phenomena  were  found  to  occur.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  a  piece  of 
common  resin  or  of  shellac  be  introduced  into  a  globular  flask 
nearly  filled  with  distilled  water,  and  if  the  water  be  boiled  over 
the  flame  of  a  gas  lamp,  the  ebullition  will  at  first  take  ''place 
pretty  uniformly.;  but  after  some  time  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
bubbles  of  steam  which  are  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  flask,  in 
contact  with  the  most  heated  part  of  the  glass,  will  be  larger  than 
they  were  in  the  first  instance;  and  instead  of  their  passing  con- 
tinuously through  tlie  liquid,  there  will  be  frequent  intermissions, 
during  which  ebullition  will  entirely  cease.  After  each  of  these 
intermissions  the  disengagement  of  steam  will  take  place  with  in- 
creased violence,  and  as  the  process  is  continued,  the  length  of  the 
intermissioius  will  become  greater.  If  a  thermometer  be  intro- 
duced into  the  flask,  it  will  be  found  that  thb  irregularity  of 
ebullition  is  accompanied  by  .great  variations  of  temperature.  "While 
the  bubbles  of  steam  are  passing  freely  through  the  liquid,  the  tem- 
perature will  be  from  212°  to  214**  Fahr.,  but  when  a  cessation  of 
ebullition  takes  place,  the  temperature  will  rise,  and  will  sometimes 
reach  220°.     This  will  be  followed  by  a  sudden  and  violent  evolu- 
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tion  of  jsteUD,  eoDstitotiDg  liie  pbenonieiKMi  of  biimpmgfj  by 

^  aoeumulated  best  is  dueogaged,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
fiquid  reduced  again  to  its  usmil  boiling-point  The  Fiolence  (^ 
uese  exphxioDs  wiU,  after  some  time,  become  so  great  as  to  cause 
the  piojecdon  of  a  considerable  par^  of  the  liquid,  at  ones  out  of  the 
flask,  endangering  in  no  slight  degree  the  safety  of  the  operator. 
Tins  may  Im  taken  as  a  forcible  illustration  of  the  phenomena 
which  accompany  the  bumping  of  oertaia  liquids  when  boiled  in 
glass  vessels  ;  but  the  efFlects  are  seldom  so  marked  as  in  this  case. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  these  phenomena,  but 
without  much  success.  They  have  been  ascribed  to  a  modificadofi 
of  the  forces  of  cohesion  and  ad/icsion  in  the  liquid,  caused  by  the 
expulsion  of  atmospheric  air  during  the  process  of  ebullition ;  Donne 
having  shown  that  some  liquids  acquire  greatly  increased  cohesive 
and  adheove  force  when  air  is  wn<^y  excluded  from  thenu  It 
may,  indeed,  be  readily  admitted  that  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
bumping  of  liquids  is  some  modifk^ation  of  the  forces  of  eohesioa 
and  adhesion  ;  but  that  this  condition  is  induced  simply  by  the 
expulsion  of  lur^  is  a  position  that  will  not  be'so  readily  assented  to. 

The  effect  appears  to  depend,  partly  on  the  condition  of  the 
fiquid  in  which  it  occurs,  and  partly  on  that  of  the  vessel  contain- 
ing the  lic^id. 

It  was  found  by  Marcet,  and  I  have  repeatedly  verified  the  re* 
suits,  that  if  pure  water  be  put  into  a  glass  flask,  which  has  pre- 
viously had  otf  of  vitriol  heated  in  it,  the  boiling-point  of  the  wafcw 
will  sometimes  rise  as  high  as  220° ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  inner  surface  of  the  flask  be  coated  with  a  thin  film  of  shMic^ 
the  boiling-point  of  pure  water  heated  in  it  will  be  sensibly  be- 
low 212°.  In  a  metallic  vessel  the  same  liquid  would  boil  pre- 
cisely at  212°,  and  in  a  glass  vessel,  in  its  usual  condition,  without 
any  previous  preparation,  the  boiling-point  would  be  a  little  above 
212  .  In  these  cases  the  boiling-point  of  the  liquid  appears  to 
have  some  relation  to  the  condition  of  the  surface  of  the  containing 
vessel,  and  to  be  unconnected  with  the  presence  or  absence  of  air 
in  the  Hquid. 

There  are  other  cases,  as  already  shown,  in  which  certain  sub- 
stances, dissolved  or  suspended  in  the  liquid,  occasion  variationa 
in  the  boiling-point  as  great  as  those  noticed  by  Marcet.  Some  salts, 
and  especially  resins  and  oils,  belong  to  Uiis  class  ;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  the  same  substance,  shellac  for  instance,  when 
spread  ove^  the  surface  of  the  glass,  produces  an  effect  die'oppo^ 
site  of  that  which  occurs  when  it  is  merely  suspended  in  the 
•liquid.  In  the  one  case  the  boiling-point  is  reduced,  while  in 
the  other  it  is  raised  to  the  extent  of  seven  or  eig^t  degrees.  But 
these  variations,  caused  by  the  presence  of  substances  dissolved  or 
su^nded  in  the  liquid,  do  not  occur  in  metallic  vessels.    Hie 
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water  containing  shellac,  which  boils  at  220^  in  a  glass  flask,  f 
put  into  a  metallic  vessel  will  boil  steadily  at  212^,  without  the 
slightest  tendency  to  bumping.  Indeed,  I  have  invariably  found 
that  liquids,  the  ebuUition  of  which,  in  glass  vessels,  is  accompanied 
by  even  the  most  violent  b  .imping,  present  no  such  phenomenon 
when  bcnled  in  metallic  vessels. 

The  effects  which  I  have  observed  in  a  great  number  of  cases 
have  suggested  the  probability  of  their  being  connected  with  the 
electrical  condition  of  the  liquid  operated  upon,  and  of  the  vessel 
containing  it.  It  is  not  my  purpose,  however,  on  the  present 
Occasion,  to  enter  into  any  detiuls  with  the  view  of  explaining  the 
oause  of  these  phenomena,  but  to  describe  the  means  by  which 
their  occurrence  may  be  prevented,  and,  moreover,  to  describe  an 
arrangement  of  apparatus  which  I  have  found  convenient  for 
effecting  the  distillation  of  small  quantities  of  balsam  of  copaiba. 

Having  observed  that  liquids,  which  are  suUect  to  bumping 
when  boiled  in  vesseb  of  glass,  present  no  such  effect  if  the  process 
be  conducted  in  those  made  of  metal,  I  thought  it  probable  that 
by  coating  the  inner  surface  of  the  glass  with  silver,  in  the  manner 
adopted  by  Mr.  Drayton,  the  irregularity  of  ebullition  alluded  to 
would  be  prevented.  This  I  have  found  to  be  the  case,  and  I 
have  repeatedly  used  glass  flasks  coated  on  the  inside  with  silver, 
for  the  distillation  of  balsam  of  copaibsr,  without  experiencing  in- 
convenience from  the  bumping  of  the  liquid.  The  method  I  have 
adopted  for  preparing  the  flasks  has.  been  to  throw  down  the 
silver  by  Drayton's  process,  so  as  to  cover  the  lower  part  of  the 
vessel,  while  the  upper  parts  are  left  unsilvered.  This  is  effected 
by  introducing  as  much  of  the  ammoniacal  solution  of  silver  as 
will  cover  the  part  to  be  coated.  After  the  silver  has  been  depo- 
sited by  the  addition  of  the  essential  oils,  it  is  necessary  to  clean 
the  flask  from  adhering  oil  by  means  of  rectified  spirit,  several 
successive  quantities  of  which  should  be  boiled  in  it  until  the  silver 
becomes  perfectly  clean  and  bright,  and  no  smell  of  the  oil  remains. 
When  the  process  has  been  successfully  performed,  and  every  trace 
of  oil  removed,  the  coating  of  silver  may  be  rendered  thidcer  by 
depositing  a  fresh  portion  of  metal,  from  a  solution  of  oxide  of 
silver  in  cyanide  of  potassium,  \if  electricity. 

Glass  vessels  may  also  be  covered  with  platiniun,  by  putting 
into  them  a  solution  of  the  chloride  of  that  metcJ,  adding  thereto 
aoxae' formic  acidy  and  then  boiling  the  mixture.  The  coating  of 
metallic  platinum  thus  obtained,  will  not,  generally,  be  so  perfect 
and  uniform  as  that  of  the  silver  deposited  by  the  preceding  pro- 
cess ;  but  I  have  frequently  succeeded  in  getting  a  deposit  of 
perfectly  bright  platinum  in  thb  way,  which  has  adhered  very 
strongly  to  the  glass,  and  has  not  been  separated  by  the  action  of 
strong  acids  and  other  substances  repeatedly  boiled  in  the  vessel. 
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The  arrangement  of  apparatus  whicH  Thave  adopted  and  found 
convenient,  in  examining  specimens  of  balsam  of  copaiba,  and  in 
otfier  similar  cases,  is  repre- 
smited  by  the  annexed  en- 
graving^ It  consists  of  a  fiask 
Af  through  the  cork  of  which 
a  tnbe^unnel  C  passes,  for  the 
supply  of  fresh  liquid,  if  re- 
quired :  a  bent  tube  B,  which 
forins  the  receiver ;  and  a 
beaker  D,  nearly  filled  with 
coM  water,  by  wnich  the  con- 
densation is  effected.  The 
tiibe  B,  being  inserted  through 
the  cork  of  the  flask,  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Gay-Lussac 
noldery  and  immersed  in  the 
contents  of  the  beaker,  which 
is  placed  in  one  of  the  rings 
of  the  retort  stand.  The 
Syphon  E,  is'used  for  removing 
the  water  heated  in  the  pro- 
cess of  condensation,  from  tlie 
npper  part  of  the  bedcef,  when 
cold  water  is 'from  time  to 
time  poured  in  through  a  tube- 
fnnnel  reaching  to  the  bottom. 
This  syphon  may  also  be  em- 
ployed for  withdrawing  the  condensed  liquor  from  the  tube  B. 
it  possesses  the  advantage  of  remaining  always  charged,  the  liquid 
being  retained  within  the  tube  in  consequence  of  the  form  ^ven 
to  the  ends  of  it,  while  a  current  is  established  when  the  surface 
of  the  liquid  into  which  one  end  is  immersed  stands  higher  than 
the  open  extremity  of  the  other  end. 

The  bottom  of  the  flask  being  coated  with  silver,  in  the  manner 
described,  the  distillation  of  balsam  of  copaiba  with  water  may  be 
continued  in  this  apparatus  until  volatile  oil  ceases  to  pass  over, 
fresh  portions  of  water  being  added  from  time  to  time  through  the 
tube-funnel,  and  the  distilled  product  which  collects  in  the  receiver 
B,  being  occasionally  removed  by  means  of  the  s}'phon. 

The  introduction  of  pieces  of  platinum  wire  or  clippings  into  the 
flask  or  retort  has  been  recommended  for  preventing  irregularity, 
of  ebuUition  in  some  liquids,  especially  in  the  distillation  of  oil  of 
vitriol ;  but  I  have  not  found  this  to  be  a  complete  remedy  for  the 
evil  alluded  to  in  any  case,  and  in  most  cases  it  appears  to  be  of. 
no  use- 
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A  French  Chemist^  M.  Lambert^  has  proposed  Uie  em|d<yyinent 
of  fragments  of  a  species  of  quartz  {quarssiie)^  vhich  are  to  be 
introduced  into  the  glass  retort,  in  the  distillati^m  of  oil  of  vitrioL 
It  is  stated  that  the  presence  of  a  few  angular  {Heces  of  this  sub-* 
stance  in  the  retort  will  render  the  distillation  of  several  pounds 
of  the  acid  quite  manageable  and  easy.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain  wttii  certainty  what  mineral  is  referred  to  by  the  name 
of  quarzit€y  but  I  find  that  fragments  of  rock  crystal  produce  the 
eftect  indicated  remarkably  weO.  Pieces  of  rock  crystai  suitaUe 
for  this  purpose,  consisimg  of  the  chipping^  formM  in  making 
spectacle-glasses,  may  be  obtained  at  a  lapidary's  or  optician's. 
In  all  cases  ci  irregoUn*  ebullition  in  which  I  have  tried  the  use 
of  this  substanee^  it  has  proved  completely  successful.  The  effect 
of  introducing  ^yt  or  six  pieees  of  the  rock  crystal  into  a  liquid, 
such  as  the  mixtare  of  bakam  of  cc^aiba  and  water,  which  can- 
not be  distilled  alone  in  a  glass  vessel,  is  most  marked  and  satis- 
factory ;  the  irregularity  of  ebullition  instantly  ceases,  and  the 
process  may  be  continued  for  any  length  of  time  without  a  return  of 
the  bumping.  This  is  certainly  the  most  simple  and  easy  method 
of  preventing  the  evil  alluded  to. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  broken  fragments  of  glass  or  sand 
would  answer  the  same  purpose  as  rock  crystal ;  but  such  I  have 
not  found  to  be  the  case. 

17,  Bloomsbwy  Square, 

ARTIFICIAL  SKIN. 

BY  CHABLXB  VLACHPORI)  XAN8FIBLJ>,  ESQ. 

In  a  recent  number  of  your  Journal  appeared  a  notice  of  the 
applicability  of  gutta  percha,  by  means  of  its  solution  in  bisulphuret 
of  carbon,  to  the  formation  of  an  artificial  skin  or  plaster.  Perhaps 
the  unpleasant  odour  and  extreme  volatility  of  this  solvent  may  assist 
its  somewhat  high  price  in  excluding  it  from  general  adoption  for  this 
purpose.*  A  substance  therefore,  possessing  <ul  those  properties  of  the 
sulpno-carbon  which  fit  it  for  this  application,  and  not  liable  to  any  of 
the  above  mentioned  objections,  may  not  be  unacceptable,  and  the 
value  of  the  suggestion  may  be  increased  by  the  statement  that  the 
Solvent  here  introduced  has  been  successfully  employed  for  some  time, 
long  before  the  publication  of  the  similar  use  of  the  fluid  first  alluded 
to;  it  is  probable,  indeed,  that  it  was  the  first  vehicle  by  which  gutta 
percha  was  ever  converted  into  cuticle. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  varieties  of  caoutchouc  are  readily  soluble 
in  numerous  hydrocarbons.  Oil  of  turpentine  and  common  coal 
naphtha  have  been  much  used  for  dissolving  them.  Neither  of  these 
oils,  however,  nor  any  other  hydrocarbon  of  commerce,  is  sufficiently 
volatile  to  enable  a  varnish  of  the  solution  to  dry  rapidly,  and  so  com- 

«  The  latter  drawback  may  be  attached  equally  to  chloroform,  which 
has  been  more  recently  mentioned  as  adapted  to  the  same  use. 
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jA^Af  as  to  leaye  a  Him  of  the  gam,  with  properties  nriehanged,  upon 
-die  suHmoe  to  which  it  was  applied ;  a  portion  of  such  solvents  is 
ohednately  retained  by  the  deposit,  which  is  thereby  deprived  of  the 
characteristic  toughness  or  elasticity  of  the  original  gums. 

The  solvent  for  gutta  percha  and  India-rubber  which  is  here  pro- 
posed^ is  the  very  volatile  hydrocarbon  benzole,  which  may  be  obtained 
from  coal  tar  or  from  coal  naphtha,  by  rectifying  the  roost  volatile  por- 
tions, and  reserving  that  part  which  distils  over  at  temperatures  below 
SOO*  or  212**  Fahr.  For  precise  details  as  to  the  best  methods  of  pre- 
paring this  fluid,  I  must  refer  your  readers  to  a  future  number  of  the 
Jomjial  of  the  Chemical  Society  (to  whom  a  paper  descriptive  of  it 
was  read  some  time  ago)  or  to  a  certain  prolix  document  in  parchment 
preserved  in  the  Enrolment  Office  in  Chancery  Lane. 

This  fluid  readily  dissolves  gutta  percha  in  any  quantity,  especially 
with  the  aid  of  vrarmth,  forming  a  compound  with  it  more  or  less  fluia, 
aecording  to  the  quantity  of  the  solid  lield  in  solution.  It  dissolves 
eaotitehone,  though  not  quite  so  easily  as  its  non •  elastic  congener.  I  ts 
boiling  point  is  the  same  as  that  of  alcohol,  which  places  it  in  volatility 
far  above  ofl  of  turpentine  and  common  coal  napntha,  yet  just  so  far 
below  ether  and  the  bisulphuret  of  carbon,  as  to  render  it  conveniently 
manageable  in  practice.  The  solution  of  the  mixed  gums,  or  either  of 
them  alone,  in  benzole,  being  spread  on  any  surface,  tlie  fluid  hydro- 
carbon quickly  evaporates,  and  leaves  the  solid  in  the  form  of  a  mem- 
Imme,  the  strength  of  which  may  be  nicely  regulated  from  extreme 
tenuity  to  any  required  degree  of  thickness.  If  the  surface  to  which 
It  is  applied  be  smooth,  the  membrane  may  be  peeled  off,  and  will 
retain  the  form  of  the  object,  or  if  the  surface  be  rough,  it  will  adhere 
firmly.  Thus  being  spread  on  the  skin,  it  forms  a  perfect  artificial 
cuticle,  admirably  adapted  for  protecting  the  natural  surface  in  case  of 
cutaneous  disease,  wounds,  burns,  &c.  The  accompanying  note,  with 
which  Mr.  Shaw,  Surgeon  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  has  kindly 
favoured  me,  is,  however,  more  to  the  point  than  a  bare  statement  of 
possibilities : — 

25,  Henrieiia  Street,  Cavendidi  Square, 
June  2^tky  1848. 

Mt  dear  Sik, — ^It  was  about  the  end  of  the  autumn  of  last  year  that 
yon  were  so  good  as  to  supply  mc  with  some  of  yonr  solntion  of  gutta 
percha,  and  explained  to  roe  the  uses  to  which  you  thought  it  applicable  in 
surgery.  I  immediately  made  trial  of  it,  and  hare  frequently  used  it  since 
that  time. 

I  have  applied  it  in  fresh  cuts  of  the  hajid,  on  excoriations  and  grazing^ 
of  the  skin  m>m  various  causes,  on  recent  scalds  when  slight,  on  iSceratcd 
surfaces  after  bums,  on  sores  of  the  leg,  some  of  them  irritable,  on  herpetic 
and  other  kinds  of  eruptions,  on  superficial  cancerous  ulcerations,  and  I 
am  satisfied  that  it  is  a  mild  and  safe  application.  In  several  of  the  cases 
it  has  afforded  deeided  relief  by  acting  Uke  an  artificial  scarf  skin,  and  pro- 
tecting the  painful  surface.  When  applied  to  a  sore  from  which  there  is 
much  discharge  of  matter,  the  thin  membrane  soon  becomes  detachcil,  and 
the  pus  finds  its  way  out  by  small  rents  or  holes.  Althongh  I  cannot  say 
that  in  these  cases  the  application  has  been  of  service,  yet  it  has  never  been 
pr^udicial  to  the  healing  of  the  sore. 

I  will  add  that  it  is  very  manageable.  It  ia  put  od  by  meansof  a  camel's 
hair  brush,  one  coat  being  allowed  to  set  or  dry  ( whidi  it  does  in  less  thaa 
aminuto)  before  another  is  applied,  and  the  process  is  repeated  tBl-tlie 
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membrane  is  of  proper  thickness.  On  putting  on  the  first  layer,  there  is; 
of  course,  a  little  pain,  but  it  is  chiefly  from  the  contact  of  the  brush,  the 
fluid  itself  causing  only  a  slight  sensation  of  heat :  after  the  first  layer  has 
set,  the  others  are  laid  on  without  pain. 

If  it  be  desirable  to  remove  the  membrane,  it  can  be  easily  detached,  by 
corering  it  with  a  poultice  or  water  dressing. 

I  remain,  very  truly  yours, 

Alexander  Shaw. 
Ohas.  B.  Mansfield,  Esq. 

The  solution  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  above  note,  is  one  of 
gutta  percha  in  benzole.  It  should  be  stated  that  for  application  to 
parts  subject  to  much  flexure  or  friction,  a  solution  of  India-rubber  is 
preferable  to  one  of  gutta  percha,  the  elasticity  of  the  caoutchouc 
enabling  it  to  yield  without  cracking  to  movements  which  will  destroy 
the  continuity  of  a  membrane  of  the  latter  substance. 

By  spreading  the  solutions  on  suitable  polished  surfaces,  membranous 
textures  of  any  size  or  form  may  be  produced,  such  as  bladders,  or 
waterproof  cloaks,  which  may  oe  carried  in  the  waistcoat  pocket. 
Articles  which  are  destructible  by  air  and  moisture,  may  be  preserved 
by  being  covered  with  a  varnish  of  the  impervious  material. 

An  admirable  application  of  the  solution  of  gutta  percha  in  benzole 
has  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Johnson,  Secretary  of  the  College  of  Che- 
mistry, who  permits  me  to  take  this  opportunity  of  making  it  known. 
If  the  solution  be  spread  on  a  surface  of  plaster  of  Paris  or  other 
finely  porous  material,  it  confers  upon  the  surface  the  property  of 
retaining  a  coating  of  plumbago  powder  in  close  adhesion,  so  as  to 
render  it  electro-conductile.  The  solution  neither  remains  on  the 
outside  of  the  substance  so  as  to  form  a  new  surface,  nor  soaks  deeply 
into  it,  as  does  melted  wax,  but  remains  exactly  at  the  original  surface, 
which  is  therefore  not  overlaid  by  an  additional  coating,  but  is  merely 
altered  in  texture.  By  thus  treating  some  plaster  casts,  Mr.  Johnson 
has  converted  them  with  the  process  of  electro-plating,  into  beautiful 
objects  of  metallurgic  art. 

This  fluid,  benzole,  has  many  other  remarkable  properties,  with 
which,  however,  I  will  not  now  occupy  your  space.  Let  it,  however. 
be  mentioned,  as  connected  with  Pharmacy,  that  the  vapour  of  it 
inhaled,  will,  like  other  volatile  spirits  containing  little  oxygen,  and 
more  effectually  than  most  of  them,  produce  a  state  of  anaesthetic 
intoxication  which  may  give  it  a  value  with  those  who  think  that  drugs 
offer  the  safest  means  of  quenching  the  pains  of  surgery. 

Btgtnt  Street,  London,  July  20, 1848. 


ON  SOLUTIONS  OF  GUN-COTTON,   GUTTA  PERCHA,  AND 
CAOUTCHOUC,  AS  DRESSINGS  FOR  WOUNDS,  ^kc. 

BT  PROFESSOB  SIXPSON. 

At  different  periods  ia  the  history  of  Sui^ry,  very  different  practices  have 
prevailed  in  re|psrd  to  the  treatoaent  of  woundi.  At  one  time,  in  injuries  or 
incisions  of  any  great  extent,  the  whole  sides  of  the  divided  or  cut  surfaces 
were  dressed  as  separate  and  distinct  wounds ;  and  all  chance  of  immediate 
union  prevented.  Slow  re-anioa  by  suppuration  and  granulation,  or,  as  the 
old  surgeons  termed  it,  by  **  digesting,  mundtfying,  and  incarning"  wounds^ 
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W9B  alone  attempted.  Afterwards,  howeTer,  and  yet  not  without  much 
doabt  and  opposition,*  the  practice  was  introduced  of  plactog,  from  the  finl^ 
the  sides  and  lips  of  the  woond  in  contact,  and  thus  allowing  nature  to  pro- 
duce the  spontaneous  adhesion  of  the  whole  wound,  or  as  ranch  of  its  aur* 
faces  as  will  thus  adhere.  In  other  words,  re»union  by  the  first  intention 
came  to  be  more  and  more  attempted  a/Ur  the  discovery  of  the  doctrine  of 
adhesion  (as  it  was  termed)  was  duly  made  and  fully. acted  on. 

But  no  small  difference  of  opinion  and  practice  has  prevailed  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  bringing  and  retaining  in  contact  the  lides  of  such  wounds  as  - 
are  capable  of  liealing  by  the  first  intention.  A  great  variety  of  bandages, 
plasters,  needles,  and  stitches  have  been  Invented  for  this  purpose.  And, 
the  propriety  or  non-propriety  of  using  sutures  in  preference  to  plasters  (the 
stUura  cruenia,  as  it  was  termed,  in  preference  to  the  wtura  sicca)  ^  was  at 
one  time  a  special  subject  of  dispute.  Louis,  Pibrac,  and  Young  maintained 
that  in  all,  or  in  almost  all  cases,  the  employment  of  the  suture  should  be 
abandoned  as  irritating  and  hurtful.  At  the  present  day.  both  modes  of 
artificial  re-union— the  stUttra  crutnta  and  «icca— are  followed  by  the  gene* 
rality  of  surgeons ;  and  often  both  modes  are  used  simultaneously. 

It  seems  not  at  all  improbable,  that  another  step  in  advance  wiiLbetimes 
be  eflSected,  and  that  sufgeons  will  be  enabled  to  apply  to  the  wound,  after 
its  edges  are  brought  in  contact,  some  material  or  other  which,  like  an  arti- 
ficial plaama,  or  lute  of  coaguUble  lymph,  will  at  one  and  the  same  time 
serve  the  following  purposes  : — 

1.  It  will  be  sufficiently  strong  and  adhesive  to  reuin  the  edges  of  the 
wound  together,  without  the  irriution  sometimes  following  the  use  and  re- 
moval of  sutures  or  pins. 

:{.  It  will  serve  as  a  perfect  dressing  to  the  woond. 

3.  It  will,  however,  not  be  soluble  in  water  or  be  easily  removed,  and 
hence  will  enable  the  surgeon  to  apply  cold,  &c.,  to  restrain  and  modify  the 
aetion  in  the  wound,  if  required. 

4.  Though  insoluble  in  water,  the  material  used  must  be  soluble  in  some 
BMnstruttm  that  is  easily  and  readily  vaporised. 

5.  It  wia  be  applied  in  a  fluid  or  semifluid  form,  and  be  thus  capable  of 
adapting  itself-to.any  irregularity  in  the  edges  of  the  wound  or  in  the  neigh- 
bourtng  cuUineous  surface  ;  tlie  fluid  part  evaporating  speedily  on  expofenre; 
— and  a  solid  tissue  or  substance  possessing  sufficient  tenacity,  adhesiveness, 
and  insolubility  in  water  for  Uie  above  purposes,  being  left  like  a  plaster  on 
the  edj^  of  the  united  wound. 

The  intention  of  the  present  imperfect  communication  i#io  bring  before 
the  Society  some  of  the  attempts  lately  made  in  order  to  attain  the  above 
objects. 

Two  or  three  weeks  ago,  It  was  announced  in  our  weekly  medical  journals 
that  a  solution  of  gun-cotton  in  ether  had  been  used  in  America  as  a  dress- 
ing for  wounds ;  and,  within  the  last  two  or  three  days,  the  American  jour- 
nals which  have  arrived  in  Edinburgh,  show  that  the  suggestion  of  this  prac- 
tice is  claimed  by  two  different  persons,  viz.,  by  Mr.  Maynard,  a  medical 
student  of  Boston,  and  by  Dr.  Bigelow  of  the  same  city. 

Soon  after  the  discovery  of  gun-cotton  or  pyroxyline,  Schoenbein  and 
Boettger  showed  that  acetic  ether  was  one  of  its  best  solvenU.— (CAemica/ 
GazeHe  for  April  1, 1847.)    Kichner  had  ascertained  that  it  was  entirely 

•  "  I  would  ask  (gravely  writes  O'Halloyan  in  1765),  I  would  ask  the 
most  ignoraot  in  onr  profession,  whether  he  ever  saw  or  heard  even  of  a 
wound,  though  no  more  than  one  inch  long,  united  in  so  short  a  time  (as 
three  days}.  These  tales  are  told  with  more  confidence  than  veracity ;  heal- 
ing by  inosculation,  by  the  first  intention,  by  immediate  coalescence  without 
soppuration»  is  merely  chimerical,nna  opposite  to  the  mles.of  nature. ' 
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soluble  in  the  aeedc  etben  both  of  alcohol  and  wood  spuit.— (/6.  for  Feb.  1.) 
When  xyloidine*  or  the  analogous  compound  made  by  tbe  action  of  nitric 
mcid  on  starch,  is  disaolred  in  ether,  or  ether  and  alcohol,  Scboenbein  found 
that  it  was  reduced  to  a  colourless  gelatinous  mass,  and  that,  if  spread  upon 
a  smooth  surface,  *'  it  left  a  tbttt  white  opaque  membrtme^^—i^lb,  for  April  1.) 
I  am  not  aware  whether  he  has  recorded  any  similar  obsenration  regarding 
the  ethereal  solution  of  py  rosy  line  ;  but  it  is  this  quslity  of  it  that  has  been 
turned  in  America  to  practical  purposes  as  an  application  and  dressing  for 
wounds. 

When  gun-cotton  is  folly  dissolved  in  strong  sulplraric  ether,  it  forms  a 
semi-transparent  gelatinous  pulp.  When  a  layer  of  this  is  laid  on  any  sur* 
fiace,  the  ether  speedily  evaporates,  and  leayes  an  adherent  whitish  cotton- 
like web,  which  contracts  strongly  as  it  dries ;  and  possesses  still  all  the 
usual  inflammable  and  ezplosire  properties  of  gun-cotton*  In  a  great 
rariety  of  trials  which  I  hare  had  made  as  to  the  beat  mode  of  forming  the 
solution,  I  have  met  with  rery  various  results.  Many  of  these  variations 
were  prc^ably  owing  to  in^perfections  and  differences,  either  in  the  quality 
of  the  gun*HM>tton  or  of  the  ether.  But  occasionally,  with  tbe  same  iogre* 
dients,  the  quality  of  the  solution  seemed  liable  to  differ.  Sometimes  after 
the  gun-cotton  had  been  immersed  in  the  ether  for  ten  or  twelve  hours 
without  much  effect,  the  addition  of  a  little  strong  spirit  immediately  effected 
a  perfect  solution.  The  gun-cotton  often  possesses  strong  adhesive  proper- 
ties when  used  before  it  is  all  completely  dissolved.  In  using  as  a  solvent, 
aldehyde,  which  had  been  kept  for  a  considerable  time,  I  found  a  perfect 
pulpy  solution  formed  in  a  few  minutes.  If  it  could  be  used  as  a  menstruum 
it  would  possess  the  advantage  of  being  even  more  vaporizable  than  ether. 
But  in  trying  to  repeat  the  experiment  with  some  aldehyde  newly  formed 
for  the  purpose,  the  same  results  were  not  obtained. 

Usually  an  ounce  of  strong  sulphuric  ether  will  dissolve  thirty  grains  or 
more  of  gun-cotton  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  But,  to  form  a  complete 
p«lp,  it  will  in  general  require  to  stand  for  a  day.  The  advantages  wbich 
the  ethereal  solution  of  gun-cotton  seems  to  possess  as  a  dressing  for 
wounds,  and  particularly  f^r  those  which  it  is  desired  to  unite  by  the  first 
intention,  are  stated  in  tbe  following  terms  by  Dr.  Bigelow  :-— 

**  1st.  By  its  powerful  contraction  upon  evaporation,  it  places  the  edges  of 
aa  incised  wound  in  much  more,  intimate  contact  than  is  obtained  by  sutures 
and'  adhesive  ciotb — unites  them  by  equal  pressure  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  wound,  and  maintains  them  immoveahly  fixed. — Sd.  It  preserves 
the  wound  perfectly  from  contact  with  air,  being  impermeable  to  the  atmos- 
phere, while  its  adhesion  to  the  skin  is  so  intimate  as  to  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  air  entering  beneath  the  edges. — 3d.  The  substance  remaining  in 
eootact  with  the  skin  and  wound  after  the  evaporation  of  tbe  ether,  seems  to 
be  entirely  inert,  so  far  as  any  irritating  property  is  concerned,  and  this  can 
scarcely  be  said  of  any  resinous  adhesive  cloth  or  preparation* — 1th.  It  does 
away  with  the  necessity  for  sutures  in  incised  wounds  of  almost  any  extent— 
5t]i.  It  ia  sure  to  remain  in  intimate  contact  with  the  skin  till  union  is  com- 
plete, and  being  quite  impervious  to  water,  and  presenting  a  polished  sur- 
face, it  allows  the  surrounding  parts  to  be  washed  without  regard  to  the 
wonad  or  dre»ing.— 6th.  It  is  colourless  and  transparenty  thus  permitting 
the  surgeon  to  witness  all  that  goes  on  beneath,  without  involving  the  neeeo- 
sity  for  its  removal.— 7 tb.  No  beat  is  necessary  for  iu  application,  and  the 
presence  of  any  moderate  degree  of  cold  is  only  objectionable  in  retarding 
the  evaporation  of  tbe  ether. — 8th.  It  may  be  made  at  a  trifling  cost  {  an 
ounce  phial,  intrinsically  worth  little,  being  sufficient  for  a  great  number  of 
dressings." 

The  adhesive  power  of  this  solution  of  gun-cotton  is,  when  it  is  properly 
made  and  applied,  certainly  rery  great    In  evidence/  of  its  strong  adhesivn 
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powen,  Mr.  Maynmid  •tola  the  following  experimeati :— >*<  H«  gined  astvtp 
of  sheepskin  to  the  hand  by  a  thin  lasrer  of  the  aolntion,  nine  lines  long  and 
one  and  a  half  wide»  and  it  soitained  a  weight  of  twopovndt.  A  second 
strap,  attached  to  the  band  by  a  layer  of  the  substance,  nine  lines  in  length 
and  three  in  width,  sustained  a  weight  of  three.  A  third  strap,  fixed  to  the 
hand  by  a  layer  of  the  liquid,  twelre  lines  square,  resbted  the  force  of  tea 
pounds  without  giring  way ;  and  a  fourth  strap  of  the  leather,  glued  to  the 
band  by  a  stratum  of  the  solution,  measuring  one  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
in  length,  and  one  in  width,  was  not  separated  from  its  attachment  by  the 
grarity  of  twenty  pounds  I"  These  statements,  says  Mr.  Maynard,  may 
appear  incredible,  but  they  are  founded  on  exact  and  carefally  performed 
experiments. 

As  to  the  mode  of  applying  the  ethereal  solution  of  gun-cotton,  Mr.  May* 
nard  states,  that  **  In  slight  cuts  a  moderately  thick  coating  of  the  solution 
laid  orer  the  incised  parts,  was,  on  becoming  dry,  sufBeieDt  to  keep  the  lipn 
of  tlte  wound  in  position  till  union  took  place ;  but  in  moat  instances  it  was 
employed  in  conjunction  with  straps  of  cotton  and  sheepskin,  and  with  raw 
cotton,  forming  with  them  strong,  unyielding,  adhesive  straps,  bandages^ 
and  encasements  ;  and  after  many  experiments,  I  am  conrinccd  that  this  i» 
the  best  and  most  effectual  way  in  which  it  can  be  employed  as  an  adbesire 
agent  in  surgery.  Tbe  solution  dries  rapidly,  and  in  a  few  seconds,  by  the 
eraporation  of  the  ether  it  contains,  it  becomes  solid  and  impermeable  to 
water  ;  and  a  strap  moistened  with  it,  and  glued  to  any  part  of  the  cutaneous 
surface,  adiieres  to  it  with  a  tenacity  that  is  truly  surprising.'*  Mr.  May- 
nard mentions  one  ease  in  which,  after  tbe  removal  of  a  tumour  from  the 
scalp,  the  hair  in  tbe  neighbourhood  was  shared,  and  two  pieces  of  sheep- 
skin were  firmly  sealed,  by  the  solution  of  gun-cotton,  to  each  side  of  ihtf 
wound  at  a  distance  from  the  edges,  and  then  these  edges  were  approximated* 
and  retained  in  contact  by  passing  stitches  through  the  dead  sheepskin  in- 
stead of  passing  sutures  through  tbe  living  tissues  of  the  walls  of  the  wound. 

Dr.  B)gelow*s  directions  for  applying  the  gun-cotton  solution  are  a» 
follows  :— *<  For  straight  incisions  of  whatever  length»  provided  the  edges  can 
be  brought  together  without  great  difficulty,  it  is  better  to  apply  the  solution 
in  immediate  contact  with  the  skin,  as  follows : — ^The  bleeding  should  be 
arrested,  and  tbe  skin  thoroughly  dried.  If  the  lips  of  the  wound  are  them- 
selves in  contact,  the  surgeon  has  only  to  apply  a  coating  of  the  soltttion 
lengthwise  over  the  approximated  edges  by  means  of  a  camel's-hair  pencil, 
leaving  it  untonched  after  the  brush  has  once  passed  over  it  till  it  is  dry» 
during,  perhaps,  ten  or  twenty  seconds.  This  first  film  will  of  itself  havo 
confined  the  edges  together  ;  but  in  order  to  increase  the  firmness  of  tbe 
support,  more  most  then  be  applied  In  the  same  manner,  allowing  it  to  ex- 
tend on  either  side  of  the  incision  a  half  an  inch  or  more.  If,  however,  the 
wound  gapes,  an  assistant  is  required  to  bring  the  edges  in  contact,  and 
retain  them  so  whilst  the  anplication  is  made.  If  the  incision  is  so  long  that 
the  assistant  cannot  place  the  edges  in  apposition  thronghout  the  whole  es- 
tent,  begin  by  covering  a  small  portion  at  the  upper  end,  and  apply  the 
solution  to  the  lower  parts  as  fast  as  it  becomes  dry  above.  In  this  case, 
something  more  than  the  film  which  is  left  adheient  to  the  skin  wili  be 
necessary  for  a  safe  and  proper  support  to  the  wound,  which  may  have  a* 
tendency  to  separate.  The  transparency  of  the  dressing  may  be  still  main- 
tained by  adapting  a  piece  of  goldbeater's  skin  or  oiled  silk  to  the  wound* 
This  should  be  covered  with  the  solution,  and  the  membrane  applied  after 
the  coating  is  on  and  already  contracted.  A  dossil  of  lint,  or  a  strip  of  doth, 
or  even  a  piece  of  tissue-paper,  which  is  thus  rendered  tough  and  waterproof, 
will  answer  the  same  purpose,  though  not  transparent  Where  there  is- 
mueh  separation,  it  is  better  to  fortify  the  wound  in  this  way  at  once,  and  as 
Ast  as  tbe  first  coating  is  applied  and  dry.    If,  howerer,  adhesion  by  fait 
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iDtention  be  not  desired,  tbe  gam  may  be  painted  on  in  transTerae  strips, 
like  adhesive  clotb,  letting  tbe  first  strip  dry,  and  giving  it  tbe  goldbeater's 
skin  support,  before  tbe  second  is  applied.  Tbas  room  is  left  for  tbe  escape 
of  pus.  and  tbe  exposed  portion  may  be  watched  without  remoTing  tbe  strips." 

It  has  been  proposed  to  use  tbe  elbereal  solution  of  gun-cotton  for  other 
purposes  than  tbe  dressing  and  union  of  wounds ;  as,  for  example,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  tbe  starch  bandage  in  fractures — as  an  application  and  dressing 
to  ulcers,  &c.  In  abrasions,  and  slight  injuries  of  the  skin  about  tbe  fingers, 
it  forms  an  excellent  and  most  adhesive  dressing.  Tliere  is  one  extremely 
painful  and  unmanageable  form  of  ulcer  in  which  I  applied  it  eight  or  ten 
days  ago,  at  tbe  Maternity  Hospital,  with  perfect  success.  I  allude  to  fissures 
at  tbe  base  of  the  nipple.  Most  practitioners  know  well  the  agony  that  some 
mothers  undergo,  in  consequence  of  this  apparently  slight  disease ;  the  ulcer 
or  fissure  being  renewed  and  torn  open  with  each  application  of  the  child. 
In  two  such  cases  I  united  the  edges  of  the  fissures,  and  covered  them  over 
with  the  solution  of  gun-cotton,  making  the  la3*er  pretty  strong.  It  acted 
successfully,  by  maintnining  the  edges  so  firmly  together  that  they  were  not 
again  re-openeJ  by  the  infant;  the  gun-cotton  dressing  was  not  like  other 
dressings,  affected  by  tbe  moisture  of  the  child's  mouth  ; — and  as  a  dressing, 
-and  at  tbe  same  time  by  securing  rest  to  the  part,  it  allowed  complete  adhe- 
sion and  cicatrization  speedily  to  take  place. 

In  a  case  in  which  Professor  Miller  lately  removed  a  large  portion  of 
necrosed  bone  from  the  lower  jaw,  I  dressed  the  lips  of  the  incision  with  the 
gun-cotton  solution,  and  it  held  them  for  some  days  subsequently  accurately 
in  contact  till  adhesion  took  place.  In  two  minor  amputations  (one  of  the 
finger  and  the  other  of  the  toe)  by  the  same  gentleman,  it  was  applied,  but 
required  to  be  removed  in  a  day  or  two.  in  consequence  of  it  retaining  tbe 
discharges. 

I  have  made'a  number  of  experiments  with  solutions  in  different  menstrua, 
of  various  other  substances  besides  gun-cotton,  especially  viscine,  dextriqe, 
caoQtchouc,  and  gutta  percha. 

Giitta  percha  readily,  1  find,  dissolves  in  chloroform.  When  a  thin  layer 
of  this  solution  is  spread  upon  tbe  skin  or  any  other  surface,  the  chloroform 
rapidly  evaporates,  and  leaves  a  film  or  web  of  gutta  percha,  possessing  all 
the  tenacity  and  other  properties  of  that  substance.  A  layer  of  it,  of  tlie 
thickness  of  good  writing  paper,  has  perhaps  as  much  strength  and  tenacity 
as  to  bold  tlie  edges  of  a  wound  together,  with  all  the  required  firmness  and 
strength  of  sutures.  When  a  film  of  it  is  placed  npon  tbe  skin,  and  is 
allowed  to  dry  thoroughly  for  a  few  minutes,  the  subsequent  attempt  to 
separate  it  is  like  peeling  and  tearing  off  the  epidermis  after  erysipelas,  &c. 
It  then  forms,  as  it  were,  at  once  a  kind  of  artificial  tissue,  epidermis,  or 
skin,  which  adheres  strongly  for  a  time.  There  is  one  disadvantage  per- 
taining to  it — in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  it  generally  dries  and  crisps  up, 
like  court  plaster,  at  its  edges.  If  we  could  either  increase  its  adhesiveness, 
or  destroy  its  tendency  to  dry  and  crisp,  we  would  render  it  more  useful.  I 
have  seen  the  addition  of  a  little  caoutchouc  apparently  correct  it  in  these 
respects. 

The  deposit,  or  *'  plaster**  left  by  tbe  solution  of  gutta  percha  is  far  more 
equable,  smooth,  and  skin-like  than  that  left  by  tbe  solution  of  gun-cotton. 

A  solution  of  caoutchouc  in  bisulphuret  of  carbon,  ether,  or  cliloroform, 
leaves  a  very  thin,  but  perhaps  less  regular  web,  and  one  which  stretches  too 
readily  for  most  practical  purposes. 

One  great  deficit  in  this  class  of  dressings  is  the  want  of  a  menstruum 
sufficiently  powerful,  and,  at  the  same  time,  not  stimulating  like  ether  or 
chloroform.  This  objection  may,  perhaps,  in  practice  be  got  over,  by  apply- 
ing an  unstimulating  solution  of  isinglass  or  the  like,  to  the  raw  surface, 
before  applying  the  stimulating  Mution  of  the  gun-cotton  or  gutta  percha. 
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Qt  the  first  layer  of  gnn-cotton  or  gDtta  percba  may  be  made  rery  thin, 
so  aa  to  evaporate  almost  instantaneonsly,  and  then  after  war  Js  a  series  of 
snperinciimbent  layers  may  be  added  till  the  web  is  of  the  required  btrengtb. 
Other  better  substances  for  solution  may,  perhaps,  be  found  ;  but  no  mate- 
rial  bas  a  chance  of  succeeding  unless  it  be  insoluble  in  water  after  it  is  con- 
solidated, and  unless  it  be  sufficiently  strong  in  its  texture,  and  possesses 
powerful  adhesire  properties. 

I  A.  variety  of  specimens,  showing  the  kind  of  artificial  tissue  made  by 
the  above  and  other  solntions,  was  shown  bv  Dr,  Simpson  to  the  Medico- 
Cbirurgical  Society  of  Edinburgh.]— 3fon(%  JournaL 


THE  BAHK  OF  THE  ADANSONIA  DIGITATA,  OR  BAOBAB 
TREE,  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  CINCHONA  BARK. 

BY  DB.  DUCHA8SAIKG. 

Attempts  have  been  made  at  difTerent  periods  to  find  substitates  for 
the  cinchona  barks  and  the  alkaloids  obtained  from  them,  as  the  use  of 
these  substances  in  medicine  is  not  unattended  with  inconvenience.  Among 
the  inconveniences  which  apply  to  the  use  of  the  cinchonas,  are,  the  bitter 
taste  of  their  active  principles,  and  the  scarcity  and  consequent  high  price 
of  the  barks  ;  moreover,  when  administered  in  large  doses,  their  anti- 
periodic  efiects  are  often  accompanied  by  considerable  derangement  of  the 
system. 

Dr.  Duchassaing.  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Journal  de  Pharmacie  for 
June,  has  direct^  attention  to  the  bark  of  the  Adansonia  digitata,  or 
Baobab  tree,  as  a  Yaluabla  remedy  for  fevers,  and  capable  of  replacing  the 
cinchonas. 

Tills  tree  is  a  native  of  Senegal.  It  is  placed  by  De  CandoUe  in  the 
natural  order  Bombacetp.  It  is  a  tree  of  moderate  elevation,  but  whose 
trunk  is  of  vast  thickness,  liaving  a  diameter  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet. 
The  fruit,  called  monkey's  bread.  Is  acidulous,  and  is  used  by  the  natives  in 
pulmonary  afTections,  and  as  a  common  article  of  food. 

The  bark,  which  is  the  part  now  recommended  to  be  used  medicinally,  is 
mucilaginous,  but  luis  scarcely  any  taste  or  smell. 

Dr.  Duchassaing  recommends  its  administration  in  the  form  of  decoction, 
made  by  boiling  half  an  ounce  of  the  bark  in  one  pint  of  water,  until 
xednced  to  two-thirds.  This  decoction  is  transparent,  of  a  reddish  colour, 
and  bas  a  smell  slightly  resembling  that  of  decoction  of  cinchona  bark. 
It  contains  a  large  quantity  of  mucilage,  and  has  but  little  taste.  When 
sweetened  with  sugar,  it  is  not  at  all  disagreeable. 

The  principal  inconvenience  attending  this  form  of  administration,  is, 
that  the  decoction  soon  undergoes  decomposition.  This  may,  to  a  certain 
extent  be  prevented,  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric,  acid,  which 
precipitates  the  mucils^,  or  by  the  addition  of  spirit. 

AcecNnttng  to  Dr.  Dudiassaing,  this  remedy  produces  no  appreciable  dis- 
turbance to  the  nervous  system.  In  some  cases  he  has  observed  that  it 
renders  the  pulse  rather  less  frequent.  It  improves  the  appe^te,  and 
causes  a  determination  to  the  skin. 

In  a  great  number  of  cases  in  which  It  has  been  applied  as  a  remedy  for 
intemiittent  fevers,  it  has  proved  eminently  serviceable. 
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ON  THE  REMOVAL  OF  ACIDITT  FBOK  BHINE  WINES. 

BTUBBIG. 

AccoRnmo  to  Liebig',  neutral  tartrate  of  potash  ia  capable  of  depriTuig 
old  wines  of  their  free  acid,  without  impairinr  their  flavoar.  If  to  100  parts 
of  a  liquid  which  contains  one  part  by  weight  of  free  acid,  one  and  a  half 
parts  by  weight  of  neutral  tartrate  of  potash  be  added,  two  parts  by  weight 
of  crystallized  bitartrate  of  potash,  separate  at  a  temperatore  of  18  or  19^, 
whilst  the  liquid  dissolves  half  a  part  by  weight  of  bitartrate,  which  contains 
only  0.2  parts  by  weight  of  the  original  free  acid,  consequently  0.8  of  free 
acid  is  separated.  If  the  liquid  which  contained  the  free  acid,  were  saturated 
with  bitartrate,  then  the  entire  excess  of  the  free  acid  would  hare  been  com- 
pletely separated  by  the  tartrate  of  potash  which  was  added. 

Now  as  old  wines  are  saturated  with  bitartrate  of  potash,  a  fresh  addition 
of  neutral  tartrate  of  potash  most  remove  all  free  add.  The  free  acid  of 
the  wine  can  certainly  be  neutralized  by  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  but  none 
of  these  are  equal  to  tartrate  of  potash.  On  the  Rhine,  a  solution  of  potashes 
is  frequently  employed,  by  which  the  wine  becomes  richer  in  salts,  and  the 
acids  are  neutralized,  but  remain  in  the  solution.  If  the  acid  be  destroyed  by 
lime,  the  wine  acquires  a  lime  flavour,  which  is  easily  perceived  by  con- 
noisseurs. By  the  effect  of  alkalies  and  lime,  a  combination  is  destroyed, 
which  contributes  essentially  to  the  flavour  of  the  wine,  whilst  a  neutral 
salt,  like  tartrate  of  potash,  has  not  the  least  effect  upon  the  combinations 
contained  in  the  wines.  In  employing  the  neutral  tartrate  of  potash  with  a 
wine  of  1811,  a  considerable  improvement  of  the  latter  was  effected.  After 
the  addition  of  seven  grains  of  pure  tartrate  of  potash  to  one  Hessian  pint 
(f  litres')  a  quantity  of  bitartrate  of  potash  separated,  and  eight  days  after- 
wards, the  wine  was  in  flavour  and  mildness  equal  to  a  southern  wine,  without 
having  lost  any  of  those  peculiar  qualities  which  characterize  the  Rhine 
wines. 

In  the  autumn  of  1846,  many  wine  growers  had  an  opportunity  of  satis- 
fying themselves  of  the  great  improvement  of  the  wine,  by  adding  to  the 
must  before  the  fermentation  begins,  6  to  10  per  cent,  of  sugar.  An  addition 
of  sugar  is  in  bad  wine  years  the  only  means  by  which  a  drinkable  wine  can  be 
obtained  from  the  must.  By  the  addition  of  sugar,  no  other  constituent  of 
the  wine  but  the  alcohol  is  increased ;  the  sugar  does  not  affect  the  difference 
which  exists  between  wines  grown  in  different  districts.  The  following  table 
from  Geiger  will  show  that  the  proportion  of  spirit  of  wine  does  not  alone 
constitute  the  value  of  the  wine.  In  100  parts  of  wine  of  the  year  18SS, 
Geiger  found 

Spec.  grav.     Absol.  alcohol  Dry  midoe. 

Steinberg,  Riesling  1.0025     10.87  9.9r& 

^^,y^^j^"  }      ^-^25     12.65  5.39 

Markobronn  Riesling    ...        0.9985     11.60  5.iO 

Oeisenheim     0.9935    12.60  a05 

Dienheim    0.99«5     9.84  i.18 

^Rr«ii5  .!!!!^^^^^      }    ^-^925    ii.ro         %tr 

Worms,  Liebfrauenmilch  >      noo«n             <«<•  S      w»t 

Riesling  i     ^'^^^     ^^'^^  {determined 

tt"achb;;g}  *^*«"»»  I       not       5  "•  ^«-^^  ?  %^l  not 

£isler,    Kleiberger,    and  r  determined  i  \of\'"     determined 

Riesling 3  ^...11.90^^    ^ 

Ee?g"}^*""°» }     ^-^^^^    '^-^^  *'^® 

Wieslock,  Riesling 0.9945    9.83  t.l8 
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In  tins  table  tbe  wines  are  arnmged  according  to  tlieir  quality.  It  is 
obvious  that  tbe  finest  sorts  contain  a  much  greater  quantity  of  solid  sub- 
stance in  a  state  of  solution  tban  tbe  inferior  sorts.  The  weight  of  the 
residue,  after  evaporation,  offers  a  still  safer  guide  forjudging  of  their  com- 
mercial value  than  the  quantity  of  alcohol.  It  is  these  substances  which  dis- 
guise the  acid  in  the  wine,  and  conceal  its  acrid  taste;  tbey  impart  to  the  wine 
a  thick,  oily  quality,  and  give  it  body. 

Among  the  extractive  substances,  there  is  in  young  wines  also  found 
sugar,  which  is  not  the  case  in  old  wines,  and  also  some  gummy  substances, 
which  are  as  yet  little  known.  By  evaporating  wine,  they  easily  become 
brown.  It  appears  that  the  presence  of  these  substances  depends  chiefly  on 
the  soil,  and  on  them  depend  those  differences  which  cannot  be  removed  by 
Bogar. 

it  is,  for  example,  possible  to  improve  a  Diirkheimer  of  a  bad  season  by 
the  addition  of  sugar  into  a  Diirldieimer  of  a  better  quality,  or  an  inferior 
Liebfrauenmilcb  of  Worms  into  a  superior  Liebfrauenmilcb ;  but  by  this 
means  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  the  qualities  of  a  wine  grown  on  a  very 
liiffierent  soil.  The  use  of  sugar  cannot  cause  any  mercantile  disadvantage, 
and  if  there  prevail  in  this  respect  prejudices,  that  the  value  of  a  wine  which 
otherwise  depends  upon  a  superior  or  inferior  soil  is  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  sugar,  this  prejudice  is  disproved  by  the  above  considerations. 

If  the  neutral  tartrate  of  potash  be  employed  for  depriving  wine  of  its 
■eidity,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  required  quantity  of  this  salt  be 
first  determined  by  experiments  on  a  small  scale.  Should  any  perceptible 
excess  of  the  salt  be  added  to  the  wine,  the  taste  of  the  latter  would  be  im- 
paired. The  free  acid  must  not  be  removed  before  fermentation  has  com- 
menced, as  it  has  a  great  influence  on  tbe  latter,  on  which  also  the  taste  of 
the  wine  depends.  If  the  acid  be  removed  before  the  fermentation,  tbe  latter 
B  certainly  not  interrupted  by  it,  but  the  result  is  a  product  which  has  no 
resemblance  to  wine. 

In  France,  they  have  a  peculiar  mode  of  fermentation,  particularly  for 
some  Bordeaux  wines.  They  let  tbe  fermentation  commence  in  the  un- 
pressed  grapes  at  a  rather  high  temperature,  and  under  but  little  confined 
access  of  air.  By  this  proce«liug  a  volatile  flavour  (bouquet)  is  produced, 
which  contains,  in  most  Bordeaux  wines,  acetic  ether,  but  very  likely  also 
butyric  ether  and  valerianic  ether.  The  absence  of  free  acid  is  here  supplied 
by  these  conditions  which  promote  tbe  generation  of  acid. 


FERRUGINOUS  SULPHATE  OF  COPPER. 

BT  TOLLiLMD. 

The  Druggists  in  Brunswick  apply  the  name  of  semi-sulphAte  of  copper 
(Halbk>q>  fervitrial  Cupr.  sulph,  medium)  to  the  double  salt,  sulphate  of 
iron  and  sulphate  of  copper  (a  so-called  salzburger  vitriol),  which  tbe 
agriculturists  chiefly  employ  in  solution,  to  sprinkle  oyer  the  wheat  fields. 
An  analysis  of  this  yitriol  has  shown  that  this  sort  of  ferruginous  sulphate 
of  copper  consists  of  two  atoms  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  one  atom 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  twenty  atoms  of  water.    The  analysis  is— 

CuO.  SO,  19.44  1  19.40 

Fe  0,  SO,  36.68  2  36.70 

H  O  43.88  20  43.90 
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SmPLE  METHOD  OF  DEPRIVING  BRANDY  OF  FUSEL  OIL. 

BT  W.  PETBRS. 

Take  a.  cjuk  containing  about  a  hogshead,  and  fix  in  the  interior,  at  about 
three  inches  from  the  bottom,  a  sieve  (or  false  bottom),  underneath  which 
jipply  the  tap ;  above,  the  cask  lias  an  opening  for  filling  it.  The  cask  is  then 
half-filled  with  well-burnt  cbarcoal,  orer  which  fire  pounds  of  powdered 
oxide  of  manganese  and  ten  pounds  of  animal  charcoal  are  strewed,  to  which 
as  much  wood-charcoal  is  added  as  will  fill  the  cask.  The  brandy  is  then 
poured  in  and  left  for  three  days,  when  it  runs  off  as  clear  as  pure  spirit 
of  wine.  Should  it  be  turbid  it  must  be  rectified.  Such  a  cask  may  be  used 
for  twelve  or  fifteen  months. — Pharnu  Central  BlaU. 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  TANNIN  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
BEET-ROOT  SUGAR. 

In  the  manufacture  of  beet-root  sugar,  it  is  of  importance  to  prevent 
fermentation,  which  converts  crystal lizable  into  uncrystal livable  sugar. 
This  fermentation  takes  place  immediately  after  the  beet-root  has  ^n 
mashed.  Tannin  prevents  it  by  combining  with  the  lime  to  form  a  substance 
which  greatly  promotes  the  clearing  of  the  juice.  Tannic  and  gallic  acids 
are  also  very  advantageously  employed  for  clarifying  molasses  which  are 
intended  for  reboiling,  and  are  preferable  to  acids,  as  they  diminish  the 
viscidity  and  increase  the  clearness  of  the  liquid. — Pharnu  Ctktnd  BlaU, 


ON  THE  DECOMPOSITION  OF  WATER  BY  HEAT. 

Berzelius  observes,  that  the  decomposition  of  water  by  heat,  effected  by 
Mr.  Grove,  very  likely  arises  from  the  increased  catalytic  power  of  the  pla- 
tinum, and  is  not  a  consequence  of  the  heat.  Faraday  some  time  ago  noticed, 
that  hydrogen,  developed  at  a  very  high  temperature,  d6es  not  combine  with 
oxygen  by  means  of  platinum  sponge,  which  may  serve  as  an  explanation  of 
the  result  of  Grove's  experiments. — JahreaberiehL 

[In  our  notice  of  Mr.  Grove's  experiments  (Pharmaceutical  Journal^ 
vol.  vi,  p.  236)  we  suggested  that  the  decomposition  might  have  been  owing 
to  the  remarkable  power  which  platinum  possesses  of  effecting  chemical 
changes,  called  by  Berzelius  catalytic  power,  and  not  .to  heat  merdy.— 
Ed.  Ph.  Joubk.] 

ON  THE  ACCIDENTAL  FORMATION  OF    FULMINATING 
SILVER. 

BT  DR.  C.  L.  RIEOEL. 

Dr.  C.  L.  Riroel  has  made  nn  interesting  discovery  of  the  spoil taneous 
formation  of  fulminating  silver.  He  received  some  fused  nitrate  of  silver 
packed  in  black  mustard-seeds.  Some  of  the  sticks  of  the  nitrate  lying 
toext  to  the  walls  of  the  glass  had  melted,  in  consequence,  perhaps,  of  the 
bottle  not  having  been  properly  wiped  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  nitrate. 
He  tried  to  recover  the  melted  portion  by  washing  the  seeds  with  warm  dis- 
tilled water,  and  evaporating  the  filtered  liquid  to  dryness  in  a  porcelain  cap* 
•ale.  When  the  mass  hegail  to  get  dry,  a  violent  detonation  took  place, 
and  the  capsule  was  destroyed.  1  here  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  fulminating 
silver  was  formed  by  the  development  of  ammonia  from  the  moistened 
mustard- seeds.  This  shows  that  nitrate  of  silver  ought  not  to  be  packed  in 
mustard  or  rape-seeds,  but  that  poppy-seeds  should  be  pieferred.— 
Buchner's  Bepertorium,  Bd.  xlvi. 

[The  idea  of  packing  nitrate  of  silver  in]  seeds  if  a  noreltyito  ua.* 
En.  Ph.  Jour  v.] 
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NOTZOBS    or  BOOKS. 

TbATT^    BES   FALSIFICJLTIOBrS    DE8    SUBSTAMCBS    MBOXCAMBMTBirSBS    BT 
AlIHEMTAIBES,  ft  BBS  MoTEMS  DE  X.BS  BECONM  AITBE.     Fftr  F.  L.  ACAB, 

Fharmacien  en  chef  de  THopital  Militaire  d'Anyera,  Secretaire  de  la 
Socidte  de  Pharmacie  de  la  mdme  Ville,  &c.    Anyers,  1848. 

[  On  the  Faiaificatkma  of  Medicinal  and  AUmentcLry  Substances,  and  on  the 
Means  of  recognizing  them]. 

If  we  are  to  judge  from  the  number  of  Continental  works  on  the 
sophistication  of  medicinal  substances,  as  well  as  from  the  nature  of 
the  adulterations  described,  we  must  conclude  that  the  falsification  of 
drugs  and  chemicals  is  more  frequently  practised  on  the  Continent 
than  in  this  country.  M.  Acar,  the  author  of  the  work  whose  title 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  notice,  tells  us,  that  the  falsification  of  me- 
dicines, has,  at  the  present  day,  arrived  at  such  a  degree  of  perfection; 
that  every  Pbannacien  who  wishes  to  avoid  the  risk  of  keeping  im- 
pure products,  must  prepare  for  himself  the  articles  which  he  requires. 

Our  experience  of  the  trade  in  £ngUnd  is  that  every  Chemist  and 
l^raggist  or  Apothecary,  who  wishes  to  obtain  pure  drugs  and  che- 
micals may  do  so  by  going  to  respectable  manufacturers  and  dealers, 
and  buying  the  best  qualities. 

A  manufacturer  of  white  precipitated  mercury  once  told  us  that  he 
made  three  qualities  of  this  article  which  were  designated  respectively 
No.  1 ,  No.  2,  and  No.  3 ;  the  first  was  pure,  the  two  latter  were  re- 
duced (in  plain  English,  adulterated)  to  suit  the  market  price ;  and  he 
found  that  most  of  his  customers  bought  No.  2  or  No.  3,  on  account 
of  their  lower  cost,  though  they  must  have  known  that  the  reduction 
of  price  could  only  be  effected  by  reduction  of  quality. 

We  saw  a  manufacturer  preparing  two  kinds  of  precipitated 
sulphur;  No.  1,  or  the  pure  sort,  prepared  as  it  ought  to  be  by  the 
adiiition  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  a  solution  of  lime  and  sulphur ; 
No.  S,  was  made  with  sulphuric  instead  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  in 
consequence  contained  more  than  half  its  weijght  of  sulphate  of  Ume. 
Yet  we  were  informed  that  few  dealers  would  purchase  No.  1,  nearly 
eyery  one  preferring  No.  2,  on  account  of  its  lower  price. 

\v  e  have  selected  the  cases  of  white  precipitated  mercury  and  pre- 
cipitated sulphur  to  substantiate  our  position,  partly  because  the  sale 
of  inferior  or  adulterated  qualities  of  these  substances  is  common  in 
our  shops,  and  also  because  M.  Acar  gives  no  directions  for  detecting 
these  frauds.  The  adulterations,  however,  may  in  both  cases  be  most 
readily  recognized :  in  both,  the  pure  articles  are  dissipated  on  a  red- 
hot  fire-shovel ;  while  the  ordinary  adulterating  agents  are  fixed  and 
remain  behindj  being  unaffected  by  heat.  In  the  caae  of  adulterated 
precipitated  sulphur  the  residue  is  sulphate  of  lime;  and  in  that 
of  aduUerated  white  precipitated  mercarv  the  residue  is  usually  sul- 
phate of  lime,  sometimes  mixed  with  sulphate  or  carbonate  of  lead, 
or  carbonate  of  lime. 

M.  Acat^s  work  is  a  very  useful  and  valuable  one.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  his  mode  of  treating  the  difierent  subjects,  we  select  his 
account  of  the  method  of  determining  the  purity  of  chloroform. 

"  Characters  of  pure  Chloroform, — ^Chloroform  is  a  colourless  yolatile 
Squid, 'whose  density  is  1.48  at  64^.4  Fahr.     It  has  a  very  agreeable 
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ethereal  odour,  and  a  flaTour  at  first  piquant,  afterwards  cool  and  sweet 
It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  snlphnrio  ether,  and  very  slightly  so  in  water. 
It  dissolves  iodine,  bromine,  camphor,  and  most  vegetable  alkalies.  It 
does  not  alter  the  blue  colour  of  litmus. 

**  No  precipitate  is  produced  in  pure  chloroform  bj  the  addition  of  a  few 
drops  of  a  scdution  of  nitrate  of  silver  :  but  if  either  free  chlorine,  or  a 
compound  of  chlorine,  be  present,  a  precipitate  is  formed. 

**  If  a  drop  of  chloroform  be  put  into  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  distilled 
water  and  oil  of  vitriol,  sp.  gr.  1.847,  and  whose  sp.  gr.  when  cold  is  1.440, 
it  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  ,*  but  if  it  contain  alcohol  it  either  floats 
or  remabis  suspended. 

**  Kessler  has  indicated  k  source  of  error.  He  states  that  a  mixture  ci 
alcohol  and  chloroform  being  dropped  into  the  test  liquor,  separates  after 
agitation  into  a  layer  of  pure  chloroform,  which  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  and  alcohol  which  dissolves.  But  if  the  liquid  be  not  agitated,  the 
drops  uiay  remain  entire  on  the  surface,  and  then  the  best  chloroform  may 
float. 

**  Chloroform  dropped  into  water  traverses  it,  and  preserves  its  limpidity : 
a  whitish  opaline  tint  indicates  the  presence  of  alcohoL 

**  Chloroform  ought  not  to  inflame,  as  it  does  when  it  contains  ether  or 
akohol.* 

M.  Acar  justly  observes,  in  speaking  of  opium,  that  we  cannot 
depend  on  the  aspect  of  this  substance  for  judging  of  its  quality. 
He,  therefore,  directs  it  to  be  submitted  to  chemical  examination, 
with  the  view  of  estimating  the  per-centage  quantity  of  morphia  which 
it  is  capable  of  yielding.  The  process  which  he  recommends^  is^  if 
we  mistake  not,  that  of  Couerbe.    It  is  as  follows : 

**  Examination  qf  Opnim.— Take  25  grammes  [about  386  troy  grains]  ef 
opium  ;  cut  it  in  very  thin  slices,  and  macerate  it  in  150  grammes  [about 
5\  fluidounces]  of  pure  water  for  twenty-four  hours.  Then  triturate  in  a 
mortar  and  pour  on  a  filter  the  mere  divided  parts  which  the  liquid  holds 
in  suspension  :  add  more  water  to  the  residue,  again  triturate,  and  pour  it 
on  the  same  filter.  Wash  with  distilled  water  until  the  liquid  passes 
colourless.  Add  to  the  filtered  solution  an  excess  of  well  hydrated  Ume*: 
boil  for  about  five  minutes  ;  filter  and  acidulate  the  filtered  solution  with 
hydrochloric  add,  which  saturates  the  fime  and  combines  with  the 
morphia.  The  latter  is  to  be  precipitated  by  ammonia,  expelling  any 
excess  of  the  latter  by  ebullition.  The  morphia  is  to  be  collected  on  a 
filter,  washed  with  dilute  spirit,  and  then  dissolved  in  boiling  rectified  spirit : 
it  crystallizes  on  cooling.  To  separate  the  narcotine,  it  is  to  be  washed 
with  ether.  The  morphia  is  then  to  be  dried  and  weighed :  100  grammes 
of  opium  should  yield  10  grammes  of  morphia." 

M.Acar  says  that  the  seeds  of  black  mustard,  being  more  active  than 
those  of  white  mustard,  ought  to  be  preferred  for  therapeutic  use.  But 
he  omits  to  give  any  test  by  which  the  admixture  of  white  mustard 
meal  with  black  mustard  meal  can  be  detected.  The  presence  of  the 
former  may,  however,  be  readily  recognised  by  infusing  the  suspected 
meal  in  water  or  spirit,  and  testing  the  infusion  or  tincture  with  the 
tincture  of  sesquicnloride  of  iron  :  if  white  mustard  seed  be  present 
a  cherry-red  colour  is  produced.  • 

The  articles  catechu  and  kino  require  correction.  The  description 
which  the  author  gives  of  catechu  does  not  applv  to  the  best  catechu 
of  commerce ;  and  the  author  is  in  error  in  ascribing  kino  to  Nauclea 

*  Prepared  by  pouring  lO  parts  of  boiling  distilled  water  on  lime. 
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GmMr.  In  the  &th  toL  ^  the  Pharmaeeutie^d  Journal^  p.  405^  it 
)us  been  ahown  that  the  kino  of  eoniTDerce  (or  East  India  kino^  as  it 
is  frequently  called)  is  the  produce  of  Pterocarpns  marsapium.  The 
extract  of  Naudea  Grambir  is  known  in  England  as  Oamkir,  Cubiced 
iJttieehu,  or  Terra  Japoniea,  Its  properties  do  not  at  all  agree  with 
those  assipied  by  M.  Acar  to  kino. 

According  to  MM.  Laroque  and  Hunt  butyrate  of  zinc  impregnated 
with  essence  of  valerian  has  been  sold  for  valerianate  of  zinc.  To 
detect  the  adulteration  about  a  drachm  of  the  suspected  salt  is  to  be 
submitted  to  distillation  in  a  tubulated  retort  with  receiver,  along  with 
twice  or  thrice  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  an  equal  part 
of  water.  The  acid  of  the  zinc  salt  distils  over,  and  is  to  De  tested 
with  a  concentrated  solution  of  acetate  of  copper.  Butyric  acid  yields 
with  the  cupreous  solution  a  blueish  white  precipitate,  while  valerianic 
acid  occasions  no  visible  change,  but  by  agitation  is  transformed  into 
greenish  drops,  having  an  oily  appearance,  and  which  in  part  precipi- 
tate,  in  part  float  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquor. 

M  Acar's  work  will  be  found  a  very  useful  guide  and  aid,  especially 
to  Belgian  Pbarmaciens;  its  faults  being  rather  those  of  omission 
than  commission.  These  we  hope  the  author  will  correct  in  a  future 
edition,  wfcuch  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  called  for. 

A  CotTRsiE  07  I^CTUitiss  ON  Dehtal  Fhtsiolooy  and  Surqbrt,  ddivered 
at  the  Middlesex  Hospital  School  of  Medicine.  By  John  To»bs,  Surgeon- 
Dentist  to  the  Ifiddlesex  HospitaL  Iiondon :  John  W.  Parker,  West 
Strand.    8vo,  pp.  392. 

To  be  noticed  next  month. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Ost^^^-Tke  sulphas  ferri  et  magaesie,  ordered  in  the  prescription 
alluded  to,  is  a  salt  introduced  some  time  ago  and  described  as  a  double  salt, 
the  proportion  of  sulphate  of  iron  being  about  five  per  cent  It  is  made  by 
Mr.  Peche,  Rodney  House,  New  Kent  Road. 

Jj. — When  medical  men  order  liquor  taraxaci  they  should  state  whoe^ 
preparation  they  mean,  or  give  the  formula  by  which  it  is  to  be  prepared, 
otherwise  the  result  will  vary. 

Mr,  Rhodes, — We  agree  in  the  opinion  that  the  pepper  licence  is  a  hard- 
ship on  Chemists  and  Druggists.  As  pepper  is  among  the  materia  mcdica, 
it  may,  of  course,  be  Sold  as  a  medicine  without  a  licence ;  but  if  sold  for 
culinary  purposes  the  Chemist  is  liable  to  an  information,  unless  he  has  a 
licence. 

A  Constant  Reader  (Preston). — No. 

**A  Poor  Cliemist  and  Druggisf  complains  that  he  has  received  a  note  from 
the  local  Secretary,  infdrming  him  that  unless  his  Subscription  to  the  Society 
for  the  current  year  be  paid,  his  Journal  will  be  discontinued.  This  he  con- 
siders a  most  arbitrary  act,  and  rather  too  aristocratic  for  an  institution  yet 
in  its  infancy.  [The  Institution  (an  infant  of  nearly  eight  years  old)  is 
maintained  by  means  of  subscriptions,  and  without  this  support,  would  come 
to  a  premature  old  age  and  dissolution.  The  subscription  is  due  on  the  first 
of  January,  and,  according  to  the  rules,  the  privileges  are  suspended  unless 
the  payment  is  made  before  the  first  of  April  Our  correspondeut  has  had 
two  months  grace  beyond  this,  and  if  the  designation  which  he  assumes  be 
correct,  he  ought  uot  to  undervalue  his  connection  with  an  Institution  having 
a  Benevolent  Fund.] 

JE.A,H,f  wishes  for  a  formula  for  making  the  deep  blue  coloured  stars  for 
rockets.    He  has  tried  the  published  receipts  and  is  not  satisfied  with  them. 
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/uD€Jiu,  Ulifent(m,-^The  poisonous  properties  of  Uie  eosential  oil  of  bitter 
almonds,  as  met  with  in  commerce,  arc  due  to  the  presence  of  hydrocyanic 
acid,  \t'hich  it  contains  in  variable  proportions.  This  poisonous  ingredient 
is  said  to  constitute  14  or  15  per  cent,  of  tiic  oil  in  some  specimens,  and  not 
more  than  8  per  cent,  in  others.  When  purified  from  the  hydrocyanic  acid, 
the  remaining  oil  is  innocuous,  but  unfortunately,  if  thus  dcprired  of  its 
poisonous  property,  it  absorbs  oxygen  much  more  rapidly  than  it  would  in 
its  unpurified  state,  and  it  thus  becomes  conrcrted  into  tienzoic  acid.  The 
best  method  of  removing  the  hydrocjrnnic  acid,  is  described  in  voL  vii,  p.  11. 

JgnoranmM, — (1.)  Impure  sulphate  of  ammonia  may  be  prepared  from  gas 
liquor,  by  neutralizing  the  ammoniacal  liquor  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
evaporating  until  the  salt  crystallizes  out.  It  is  also  made  at  some  of  the  gas 
works  by  passing  the  gas  through  dilute  sulphuric  acid.— (2.)  In  preserving 
plants  as  wet  specimens,  spirit,  acetic  acid,  solution  of  common  salt,  or 
Goadby's  Solution,  may  be  used.  The  green  colour  of  the  specimens  is 
generally  best  preserved  in  acetic  acid  or  Goadby's  Solution. — (3.)  Applica- 
tion should  be  made  to  the  publisher. 

-4.R.P.5.— Sec  vol.  vii,  page  106  of  this  Journal. 

W,C.T» — ^We  are  not  aware  that  the  subject  has  been  investigated. 

A  Constant  Reader.-^See  vol.  iv,  page  435,  and  vol.  vi,  page  419. 

**  Botanictts"-^ln  most  modem  works  of  the  kind  alluded  to,  the  natural 
arrangement  tis  adopted.  Smith  and  Hooker's  Jiritigh  Flora  would  probably 
answer  the  purpose  required. 

**  Tyro**  wishes  to  be  informed  of  a  good  method  of  giving  a  black  surface 
to  common  bull's  horn. 

y?.  T, — In  the  formula  for  Tinctura  Ammonite  eomposita  in  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia,  the  stronger  solution  of  ammonia  is  ordered,  and  we  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  this  was  intended.  So  far  from  AJr.  Phillips  stating  in 
his  translation  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  as  represented  by  our  correspondent, 
that  Liquor  Ammoniae,  and  not  Liquor  AmmonicB  fortior,  is  used  in  this  prepa- 
ration, he  expressly  says  ^  Liquor  Ammonia  fortior  is  employed  only  iu 
Tinelura  AmmonitB  Composita,'' 

W,  H.  Cockle,  Portsmouth,  has  sent  us  the  following  formula  for  Tincture 
of  Myrrh  and  Borax,  in  answer  to  a  correspondent  in  a  previous  number  of 
the  Journal : — 

Tbtcture  of  Myrrh  and  Borax. 

Take  of        Turkey  Myrrh ftj 

Eau  de  Cologne  tbxvj 

Borax  tbj 

Water  *. Ibiij 

Syrup  fbiij 

Essence  of  rose  Jvj 

Rhatany  root ^Iv 

Digest  for  ten  or  twelve  days  and  filter. 

Mr,  Lamplough  (of  Montreal)  will  perceive  that  we  are  not  junmindful  of 
the  subject  to  which  he  has  directed  our  attention. 

Mr,  Norman*s  letter  arrived  too  late  to  be  noticed  this  month. 

AdTerdaements  to  Mr.  CuORcniLL,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

Instnictlons  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the 
trausmissioii  of  the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  17,  Bloomsbury 
Square,  before  the  20th  of  the  month. 

Other  Communications  to  the  Editor,  338,  Oxford  Street,  before  the 
90th  of  the  month  (if  Answers  be  desired  in  the  ensuing  number). 
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THE  SALE  OF  BAD  OR  ADULTERATED  MEDICINES. 

The  term  *'  good  enpugh  for  America"  will  henceforth  have  a 
new  signification  in  the  drug  market.  It  has  hitherto  been  ap- 
plied to  designate  articles  reduced  by  decay  or  ingenuity  to 
American  price,  a  standard  bearing  no  definite  ratio  to  the  value 
of  the  said  articles  when  good  and  genuine.  We  have  on  a  former 
occasion  alluded  to  this  subject  and  published  a  circular  from  the 
College  of  Pharmacy  in  New  York*,  in  which  numerous  instances 
of  disgraceful  traffic  between  Europe  and  America  were  pointed 
out,  and  measures  were  suggested  for  suppressing  the  evil.  It 
was  obviously  a  flagrant  evil,  and  demanded  a  strong  remedy. 
Neither  the  purchaser  nor  the  vendor  appeared  willing  to  admit 
the  error,  each  imputing  the  blame  to  the  other.  •  The  American 
merchant  ordering  blue  pill,  or  any  other  article,  sold  it  as  he 
received  it,  and  shook  off  the  responsibility ;  but  the  English 
manufacturer  who  executed  the  order  being  tied  down  to  a  certain 
price,  and  that  sometimes  half  or  a  third  the  market  value  of  the 
article,  taxed  his  ingenuity  to  please  his  customer,  and  sent  what 
was  ordered,  prepared  secundum  artem  according  to  the  price. 
Within  certain  limits  this  system  of  mutual  accommodation  may 
be  perpetrated  without  exciting  public  attention,  the  vendor  ex- 
cusing himself  by  declaring  that  his  drugs  are  geniune  as  imported, 
and  the  maker  urging  as  his  plea  that  they  are  made  to  order  to 
suit  his  customer.  But  the  abuse  had  become  so  flagrant,  and 
the  consciences  of  the  parties  had  acquired  so  great  a  degree  of 
elasticity,  that  the  American  stomachs  began  to  recoil  with  disgust 
and  dismay  at  the  trash  which  was  thus  systematically  thrust  into- 
them  under  the  misnomer  of  "  medicines."  Many  articles  were- 
proved  to  be  absolutely  inert ;  of  others  it  was  necessary  to  take 
Bve  or  six  times  the  proper  dose  in  order  to  produce  even  a  partial 
effect,  and  the  medical  profession  being  roused  to  a  state  of  vigi- 
lance, discovered  that  adulteration  was  so  general  that  no  depend- 
ence could  be  placed  on  the  remedies  which  they  prescribed  for 
their  patients. 

The  circular  above-mentioned  was  issued  far  and  wide,  and  so 
oveifpowering  was  the  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Con- 
gress in  the  United  States,  that  a  select  committee  was  appointed 
to  enquire  into  the  subject.  A  few  extracts  from  the  Report  of 
this  Committee  may  be  amusing  as  well  as  instructive : — 

•  Vol.  vii.,  page  250. 
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In  consequence  of  the  stringent  laws  now  in  force  in  most  parts  of 
Europe,  regulating  the  trade  in  drugs  and  the  dispensing  of  medidne, 
none  but  genuine  articles,  and  those  of  acknowledged  strength  and  poritj, 
are  allowed  to  be  used  or  purchased.  All  inferior  and  deteriorated  drugs 
in  a  crude  state,  as  well  as  adulterated  medicinal  and  chemical  prepara- 
tions, must  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  And  a  market  elsewhere  ; 
and  that  market,  unfortunately  for  the  people  of  this  country,  has  long 
been  and  still  is  found  in  these  (Jnited  States. 

For  a  long  series  of  years  this  base  traffic  has  been  constantly  increas- 
ing, until  it  has  become  frightfully  enormous.  It  wonld  be  presumed, 
from  the  Immense  quantities,  and  the  great  variety  of  inferior  drugs  thatpass 
our  custom-houses,  and  particularly  the  custcnn-house  at  New  York,  ia 
the  course  of  a  siijgle  year,  that  this  country  had  become  the  grand  mart 
and  receptacle  of  all  the  refbse  merchandize  of  that  description,  not  only 
from  the  European  warehouses,  but  fh>m  the  whole  eastern  world. 

Alluding  to  cinchona  bark  the  report  states. 

From  appearances,  it  consists  mainly  of  refuse  material  collected  together 
in  foreign  warehouses  for  exportation.  It  Is  invoiced  from  2  to  7  cents 
per  pound.  Thousands  of  pounds  of  this  trash  hare  passed  through  the 
New  York  custom-house,  at  the  above  price,  during  the  past  year,  and 
may  justly  be  considered  very  dear  even  at  those  rates. 

Genuine  scammonv,  another  important  drug,  is  now  but  seldom  im- 
ported. Not  a  single  pound  of  pure  Aleppo  scammony  has  passed  the 
New  York  custom-house  during  the  last  twelve  months. 

The  blue  pill  mass,  a  vastly  important  and  useful  pharmaceutical  prepa- 
ration, comes  to  us  greatly  and  dangerously  adulterated.  This  article, 
when  pure,  contains  33|-  per  cent,  of  mercury,  combined  with  conserve  of 
roses,  &c.  The  adulterated  article,  of  which  large  quantities  are  imported 
and  sold,  is,  according  to  the  very  correct  analysis  of  Professor  Reid,  of 
the  New  York  College  of  Pharmacy,  as  follows  : 

Mercury  7.5 

Earthy  clay 27.0 

Prussian  blue,  used  in  colouring 1.5 

Sand,  in  combination  with  clay  S.0 

Soluble  saccharine  matters    34.0 

Insoluble  organic  matter  12.0 

Water  16.0 

100.0 
More  than   one-half  of  many  of  the  most  important  chemical  and 
medicinal  preparations,  together  witli   large  quantities  of  crude  drugs, 
come  to  us  so  much  adulterated,  or  otherwise  deteriorated,  as  to  render 
them  not  only  worthless  as  a  medicine,  but  often  dangerous. 

An  article  called  opium  is  prepared  and  sold  for  exportation  in  the 
foreign  markets,  composed  of  liquorice  paste,  extract  of  poppy  heads  and 
leaves,  and  a  small  portion  of  gum  tragacanth,  and  a  bitter  vegetable 
extract.  Another  article  of  opium  comes  to  us,  more  or  less,  and  in  some 
instances,  entirely  deprived  of  its  active  principle,  the  same  having  been 
extracted  for  the  manufacture  of  morphine. 

So-called  opium  has  passed  the  New  York  custom-house,  within  the 
last  twelve  months,  so  highly  charged  with  liquorice  paste*  that  not  only 
was  the  smell  vexy  perceptible,  but  on  account  of  the  excess  of  saccharine 
matter  thereby  furnished,  the  worthless  mass  was  alive  with  worms  I 
Some  of  these  adulterations  are  invoiced  as  low  as  one-third  the  price  of 
pure  opium,  and  of  course  are  not  worth  that. 
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Calomel  is  adalterated  with  chalk,  sulphate  of  baiytes,  and  white  lead, 
and  furniBhed  by  the  foreign  manufacturer  at  about  two^thirds  the  price 
of  the  genuine. 

Sulphate  of  quinine,  another  very  important  medicine,  is  fraudulently 
adulterated  with  silidne  (aaUcme),  chalk,  sulphate  of  ba]ryte8,&c.,  rendering 
it  oomparatiyely  worthless,  if  not  dangerous,  as  a  medicine.  This  spurious 
article  has  been  imported  and  sold  in  New  York  (neatly  put  up  with  the 
name,  label,  fta,  of  a  p<^ular  manufisusturer)  by  the  agent  of  a  foreign 
establishment,  at  the  rate  of  ninety  cents  an  ounce,  when  the  genuine 
foreign  article  could  not  be  purchased  of  the  manu&cturer  for  less  than 
two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  an  ounce. 

Compound  extract  of  colocynth  (as  the  label  imports)  comes  to  us  in  a 
manner  well  calculated  to  deceiye  ;  but,  on  examination,  is  found  to  con- 
tain not  one  particle  of  cdocynth.  This  spurious  article  is  inroioed  at 
about  one-third  the  price  of  the  genuine  article. 

Very  Uttle,  if  any,  of  the  pure  Russian  castor  finds  its  way  to  this 
countiy.  An  imitation  compound  of  dried  blood,  gum  ammoniac,  and  a 
little  real  castor,  put  up  in  artificial  bags,  is  the  artide  generally  met  with. 

But  one  invoice  of  r^  myrrh  has  b^  imported  into  New  York  during 
the  past  eighteen  months,  while  very  large  quantities  of  the  artificial  have 
been  imported  direct  firom  Canton,  where  the  manufacture  is  carried  on  to 
a  great  extent.  This  impure  article  is  invoiced  at  less  than  one-fifth  the 
price  of  the  genuine^  and  is  not  possessed  of  any  medicinal  quality. 

Thousands  of  pounds  of  wortnless  rhubarb-root  are  sent  out  annually 
to  this  country  for  a  market,  by  foreign  speculators,  principally  from 
England.  London  being  the  greatest  drug  market  in  the  world,  it  is  but 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  large  quantities  of  crude  drugs,  of  a  greatly 
deteriorated  and  inferior  quality,  must  necessarily  be  constantly  accumu- 
bUing  in  their  warehouses,  which,  on  account  of  the  long  existing  laws  of 
that  country,  cannot  find  a  home  market,  and,  inconsequence,  must  either 
be  destroyed  or  exported  to  some  place  where  there  is  no  law  to  prevent 
their  introduction. 

We  know  not  ^*  what  long  existing  laws"  are  alluded  to  in  the 
above  statement  *.  We  have  never  heard  of  any  positive  restraint 
upon  adulteration  in  tiiis  cowoArjy  except  the  fear  of  being  found  out, 
and  the  prospect  of  having  the  article  returned,  with  the  probable 
loss  of  a  customer.  One  indirect  restraint  might  be  mentioned, 
which  operates  only  in  the  case  of  drugs  liable  to  duty  which  are 
so  bad  as  not  to  be  worth  clearing.  "Hiis  protection,  slight  as  it 
is,  has  been  almost  entirely  removed  by  the  repeal  of  the  duties  on 
most  drugs.  The  law  of  common  sense  induces  many,  and  we  trust 
an  increasing  number,  to  act  upon  the  principle  that  "  honesty  is 
the  best  policy,"  but  the  law  of  the  land,  which  would  transport  a 
man  for  forging  a  cheque,  does  not  recognise  "  forgery"  in  drtigs 
as  a  crime,  however  great  may  be  the  amount  of  the  fraud. 

Dr.  M.  J.  Baily,  Examiner  of  Drugs  at  New  York,  from  whose 
examination  some  of  the  above  statements  are  quoted,  observes. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  for  me  here  to  say,  for  the  benefit  of  the  medical 
profession  and  dealers  generally  throughout  the  country,  as  well  as  for  the 
army  and  navy  surgeons,  who  purchase  chemical  and  medicinal  prepara^ 

*  See  voL  vii»  page  304. 
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tions  for  the  public  scryice,  that  too  much  reliance  in  their  selections,  roust 
not  be  placed  upon  what  purports  to  be  the  name  or  label  of  some  noted 
and  foreign  popular  manufacturers,  which  they  may  find  attached  to  the 
bottle  or  package.  For  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  while  many  of  the 
adulterated,  floe  chemicals,  &c.,  come  to  us  neatly  put  up  in  small  quan- 
tities, for  the  retail  trade,  bearing  a  fictitious  label,  much  of  the  very 
crudely  and  imperfectly  manufactured  chemicals  I  have  named,  together 
with  considerable  quantities  of  morpliine,  is  imported  in  bulk,  or  in  other 
words,  in  bottles  or  cases,  containing  several  pounds  each,  and  bearing  only 
the  name  of  the  article,  giving  us  no  clue  to  the  real  manufacturers, 
beyond  what  may  be  gathered  &om  the  name  or  names  of  the  exporters 
upon  the  invoice,  and  they  are  not  unfrequently  foreign  commission 
merchants.  Notwithstanding  this,  these  crude  and  impure  articles,  in 
bulk,  find,  I  regret  to  say,  ready  purchasers  among  unprincipled  dealers, 
who  have  them  put  up  in  small  quantities  (similar  to  the  genuine)  in 
foreign  bottles,  imported  expressly  for  the  purpose,  to  which  is  afterwards 
attached  a  neatly  executed  imitation  label  of  some  well-known  foreign 
manufacturing  chemist. 

Whence  do  we  derive  the  largest  proportion  of  these  adulterated  and 
deteriorated  medicines  ? 

Answer,  The  largest  quantity  comes  from  England  ;  but  other  portions 
of  Eurox>e  furnish  more  or  less  of  these  base  compounds  and  worthless 
drugs. 

What  proportion  of  the  importers  in  New  York  are  engaged  in  this 
traffic,  to  any  extent,  with  a  fidl  knowledge  of  the  articles  imported  ? 

Answer,  I  know  of  but  two  or  three  of  our  regular  and  otherwise 
respectable  houses,  who  order  these  vitiated  articles  from  abroad.  The 
business  is  more  generally  in  the  hands  of  commission  houses,  where 
•*  good,  bad,  and  indifferent "  can  be  found,  "  in  quantities  to  suit  the  pur- 
diasers."  A  great  proportion  of  these  adulterated  articles  I  have  reason 
to  believe  are  consignments. 

From  your  knowledge  of  medicine  and  the  information  acquired  in  your 
present  position,  are  not  the  deceptions,  in  many  instances,  so  great  as  to 
deceive,  not  only  the  people  generally,  but  the  profession  at  large  ? 

Answer,  Such  is,  unfortunately,  too  true,  and  what  is  more  to  be  re- 
gretted, these  base  imitations  are  rapidly  multiplying ;  giving,  at  the 
same  time,  evidence  on  the  part  of  tlic  manufacturer  of  increased  pro- 
ficiency in  the  deceptive  art,  as  applied  to  the  preparation  of  vitiated 
medicines. 

We  regret  that  our  space  does  not  admit  of  a  more  lengthened 
analysis  of  the  Report,  but  the  labours  of  the  Select  Committee 
have  resulted  in  the  following  act,  which  was  passed  during  the 
present  session  : — 

AN  ACT  to  prevent  ike  Importation  of  adulterated  and  spttrwus  Drugs  and 

Medicines, 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sena!e  and  House  of  Beprestntatives  of  ike  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  asaembUd,  That  from  and  after  the  passage 
of  this  act,  all  drugs,  medicines,  medicinal  preparations,  induing  medicinal 
essential  oils,  and  chemical  preparations  used  wholly  or  in  part  as  medicine, 
imported  into  the  United  States  from  abroad,  shall,  before  passing  tho 
Custom-House,  be  examined  and  appraised,  as  well  in  reference  to  their 
quality,  purity,  and  fitness  for  medical  purposes,  as  to  their  value  and 
identity  specified  in  the  invoice. 

Sec  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  all  medicinal  preparations,  whether 
chemical  or  otherwise,  usually  imported  with  tlie  name  of  the  manu- 
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facturer,  shall  have  the  true  name  of  the  manufacturer,  and  the  place  where 
they  are  prepared,  permanently  and  legibly  affixed  to  each  parcel  by  stamp, 
label,  or  otherfrise,  and  all  medicinal  preparations  imported  without  such 
names  affixed  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  adjudged  to  be  forfeited. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  if  on  examination  any  drugs, 
medicines,  medicinal  preparations,  whether  chemical  or  otherwise,  including 
medicinal  essential  oils,  are  found  in  the  opinion  of  the  examiner  to  be  so 
far  adulterated,  or  in  any  manner  deteriorated,  as  to  render  them  inferior 
in  strength  and  purity  to  the  standard  established  by  the  United  States, 
Edinburgh,  London,  French  and  German  Pharmacopoeias  and  Dispensa* 
tories,  and  thereby  improper,  unsafe,  or  dangerous  to  be  used  for  medicinal 
purposes,  a  return  to  that  effect  shall  be  made  upon  the  invoice,  and  the 
articles  so  noted  shall  not  pass  the  Custom-House,  unless  on  a  re-examina* 
tion  of  a  strictly  analytical  character,  called  for  by  the  owner  or  consignees, 
the  return  of  the  examiner  shall  be  found  erroneous,  and  it  shall  be  declared 
as  the  result  of  such  analysis,  that  the  said  articles  may  properly,  safely, 
and  without  danger,  be  used  for  medicinal  purposes. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  owner  or  consignee  shall,  at 
all  times  when  dissatisfied  with  the  examiner's  return,  hare  the  privilege 
of  calling,  at  his  own  expense,  for  a  re-examination,  and  on  depositing  with 
the  Collector  such  sum  as  the  latter  may  deem  sufficient  to  defray  such 
expense,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  that  officer  to  procure  some  competent 
analytical  chemist,  possessing  the  confidence  of  the  medical  profession, 
as  well  as  of  the  colleges  of  medicine  and  pharmacy,  if  any  such  institutions 
exist  in  the  State  in  which  the  Collection  District  is  situated  [who  shall 
make]  a  careful  analysis  of  the  articles  included  in  said  return,  and  a 
report  upon  the  same  under  oath,  and  in  case  the  report,  which  shall  be 
final,  shall  declare  the  return  of  the  examiner  to  be  erroneous,  and  the  said 
articles  to  be  of  the  requisite  strength  and  purity,  according  to  the 
standards  referred  to  in  the  next  preceding  sections  of  this  act.  the  entire 
invoice  shall  be  passed  without  reserration  on  payment  of  the  customary 
duties ;  but  in  case  the  examiner's  return  sh^ll  be  sustained  by  tlie  analysis 
and  report,  the  said  articles  shall  remain  in  charge  of  the  Collector,  and 
the  owner  or  consignee,  on  payment  of  the  charges  of  storage,  and  other 
expenses  necessarily  incurred  by  the  United  States,  and  on  giving  a  bond 
with  sureties  satisfactory  to  the  Collector  to  land  said  articles  out  of  the 
limits  of  the  United  States,  shall  have  the  privilege  of  re-exporting  them  at 
any  time  within  the  period  of  six  months  after  the  report  of  the  analysis;  but 
if  the  said  articles  shall  not  be  rent  out  of  the  United  States,  within  the  time 
specified,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Collector,  at  the  expiration  of  the  said 
time,  to  cause  the  same  to  be  destroyed,  holding  the  owner  or  consignee 
responsible  to  the  United  States  for  the  payment  of  all  charges,  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  said  articles  had  been  re-exported. 

Sec  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  in  order  to  carry  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized 
and  required  to  appoint  suitably  qualified  persons  as  special  examiners  of 
drugs,  medicines,  chemicals,  &c.,  namely  :  one  examiner  in  each  of  the  ports 
of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Charleston,  and  New 
Orleans,  with  the  following  salaries,  viz.,  at  New  York  sixt^jen  hundred 
dollars  per  annum,  and  at  each  of  the  other  ports  above  named,  one  thou- 
sand dollars  per  annum,  which  said  salaries  shall  be  paid  each  year  quar- 
terly, out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated;  and 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  Secretary  to  give  such  instructions  lo  the 
Collectors  of  the  Customs  in  the  other  Collection  Districts,  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  prevent  the  importation  of  adulterated  and  spurious  drugs 
and  medicines. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  fwrtlier  enacted,  That  the  special  examiners  to  be 
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appointed  under  this  act,  shall,  before  entering  on  the  diachaTge  of  their 
duties,  take  and  subscribe  the  oath  or  afiirmation  required  bj  the  ninth 
section  of  the  act  of  the  thirtieth  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  fortj-siz, 
entitled,  "  An  Act  reducing  the  Du^  on  Imports  and  fbr  other  purposes." 
Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  Tluit  the  special  examiners  authorised 
to  be  appomted  by  the  ^h  section  of  this  act,  shall,  if  suitably  qualified 
persons  can  be  found,  be  taken  from  the  oflBoers  now  employed  in  the 
respective  Collection  Districts,  and  if  new  appointments  shall  be  necessaiy, 
for  want  of  sudi  persons,  then,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  consistently  with 
the  efficiency  of  the  service,  the  officers  in  said  districts  shall  be  reduced  so 
that  the  present  number  of  said  officers  shall  not  be  permanently  increased 
by  reason  of  such  new  appointn^cnts.— Approved  June  26, 1848. 

Bbpabthskt  of  State,  June  28, 1848. 

In  order  to  give  due  effect  to  this  law  by  ensuring  regularity 
and  uniformity  in  the  conduct  of  the  officers  whose  duty  it  is  to 
enforce  its  provisons,  a  series  of  general  instructions  have  been 
issued  under  the  authority  of  the  Congress,  which  are  as  follows: 

CmCULAB  INSTRUCTIONS  TO  COLLECTORS  AND  OTHER 
OFFICERS  OF  THE  CUSTOMS. 

Treasury  Department^  Jufy  8,  1848. 

The  attention  of  Collectors  and  other  officers  of  the  Customs  is  specially 
called  to  the  provisions  of  the  annexed  act  of  Congress,  entitled,  **  An  Act 
to  prevent  the  Importation  of  adulterated  and  spurious  Drugs  and  Medi- 
cines," approved  26th  June,  1848. 

Upon  entry  of  any  "  medicinal  preparations,  whether  chemical  or  others 
wise,  usually  imported  with  the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  and  the  place 
where  prepared,  permanently  and  legibly  affixed  to  each  parcel,"  careful 
inspection  and  examination  must  be  made  by  the  United  States*  appraisers 
to  see  that  the  true  name  of  the  manufacturer,  and  also  the  place  where 
said  articles  were  prepared,  are  "  legibly  affixed  to  each  parcel  by  stamp, 
lal)el,  or  otherwise,**  as  required  by  the  second  section  of  the  act.  hi 
de&ult  of  these  requisites,  the  Collector  will  immediately  report  the  case 
with  all  the  facts  to  the  United  States  district  attorney,  in  order  that  he 
may  institute  the  necessary  legal  proceedings  to  obtain  a  decree  of  con- 
demnation and  forfeiture  of  the  articles  in  pursuance  of  the  act.  When  a 
decree  of  condemnation  and  forfeiture,  for  the  causes  before  stated,  takea 
place,  an  immediate  examination  of  the  articles  in  the  manner  indicated  in 
the  third  section  of  the  act  must  be  had  to  ascertain  whether  all  or  any  of  the 
articles  contained  in  the  importation  possess  the  standard  of  strength  and 
purity  therein  required.  If  any  articles  do  not  agree  with  these  standards 
they  cannot  be  sold,  like  other  forfeited  goods,  as  it  would  defeat  the  object 
of  the  law  thus  to  throw  upon  the  community  adulterated  and  spurious 
drugs  and  medicines.  Sucli  portion  of  the  importation  as  may  prove  to 
possess  the  proper  standard  of  strength  and  purity  may  be  immediately 
sold,  and  the  proceeds  accounted  for  as  in  orduiary  cases  of  forfeiture* 
But  the  adulterated  and  spurious  articles  contained  in  the  importation 
must  be  destroyed  in  the  manner  hereinafter  mentioned. 

It  will  be  observed  on  reference  to  the  third  section  of  the  act,  that  all 
imported  "  drugs,  medicines,  and  medicinal  prcparations,"  &c.,  are  to  be 
tested  in  reference  to  strength  and  purity,  by  the  standards  established  by 
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the  «<  Umted  States*  Edinborgh,  L(md<m,  Frencfat  and  Gen^  pharmaoo* 
fosAZM  aod  dispensatories."  It  is  not  conoelTed  to  be  the  intention  of  the 
uw  that  the  articles  xe&rred  to  shonld  conform  in  strength  and  purity  to 
each  and  all  of  those  standards,  as  such  conformity  is  beliered  to  be  im- 
practicable, owing  to  the  variations  in  those  standurds.  If  therefore  the 
articles  in  question  be  manufactured,  produced  or  prepared  in  England, 
Scotland,  France  or  Germany,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  prove  to  conform 
in  strength  and  purity  to  the  Pharmacopoeia  and  Dispensatory  of  the 
country  of  their  origin,  said  articles  become  exempt  from  the  penalties  of 
the  law.  AU  articles  of  the  kind  mentioned,  produced,  manufactured  or 
prepazed  in  any  other  country  than  those  before  mentioned,  must  conform 
in  the  qualities  stated  to  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  and  Dispensatory. 

In  case  of  appeal  from  the  report  of  the  special  Examiner,  as  provided 
for  in  the  fourth  section  of  the  act,  the  Collector  will  exercise  proper 
judgment  and  discretion  in  the  selection  of  an  analytical  chemist  iKMsessing 
the  qualifications  and  standing  required  by  the  act,  to  make  the  prescribed 
analysis,  previously  taldngfrom  the  owner  or  consignee  a  sufficient  deposit 
of  money  to  defiray  the  expenses  of  the  analysis,  and  when  completed, 
returning  to  the  owner  or  consignee  any  excess  of  money  thus  deposited. 

Upon  application  to  export  any  adulterated  and  spurious  articles  in  pur- 
suance of  the  fourth  section,  proper  bond  and  security  must  be  taken  for 
the  exportation  and  production  of  proof  of  landing  abroad,  as  in  the  case 
of  exportation  of  goods  for  benefit  of  drawback,  or  from  public  warehouse. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  fifth  section  provides  for  the  appointment 
at  certain  designated  principal  ports  of  special  Examiners  of  **  drugs, 
medidnes,  chemicals,"  &&,  and  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  "to  give  such  instructions  to  the  Collectors  of  the  Customs  in 
{he  other  collection  districts  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  prevent  the  im- 
portation of  adulterated  and  spurious  drugs  and  medicines." 

When,  therefore,  importations  of  drugs,  medicines,  chemicals,  &c.,  take 
place  at  any  port  (k  entry  other  than  those  enumerated  in  the  fifth  section 
of  the  act*  the-CoUector  of  the  port  will  appoint,  in  pursuance  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  sixteenth  section  of  the  act  of  1st  March,  182a,  to  be  com- 
penaatedat  a  per  diem  rate  of  five  dollars  when  employed,  some  respectable 
person  deemed  by  the  Collector  to  possess  suitable  knowledge  and  qualifi- 
cations, to  make  examination  and  report  on  the  value  and  quality  of  the 
articles,  according  to  the  standards  prescribed  by  the  act.  In  case  of  dis- 
satisflustion,  and  appeal  taken  by  the  owner  or  consignee  from  said  Exami- 
ner's report,  the  same  course  in  respect  to  analysis  and  the  expenses  and 
proceedings  connected  therewith,  as  required  at  Uie  principal  ports,  will  be 
pursued.  In  case  a  suitably  qualified  person  to  act  as  special  Examiner 
cannot  be  found  at  the  port  or  convenient  thereto  ;  or  when  analysis  is 
called  for,  a  properly  qu^fled  analytical  chemist  cannot  be  conveniently 
obtained  at  said  port,  the  Collector  will  immediately  so  advise  the  Depart- 
ment in  order  that  a  special  Examiner  or  analytical  chemist,  according  to 
the  circumstances,  may  be  detailed  from  one  of  the  principal  ports  to  make 
the  examination  or  analysis  at  the  port  of  arrival. 

l%e  reports  of  the  special  Examiners,  as  also  the  analysis  of  the 
analytical  chemists,  must  be  made  in  writing  and  signed  by  them  respect- 
ively, and  filed  in  the  custom-house.  Whenever  any  articles  are  to  be 
destroyed,  as  required  by  the  fourth  section  of  the  act,  they  must  be  con- 
Ycsyed  to  some  suitable  place,  and  proper  means,  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Bpecial  Examiner  or  Analyst,  be  used  for  their  safe  and  effectual  destruc- 
tion, and  executed  in  the  presence  of  an  officer  of  the  Customs  detailed  by 
the  Collector  for  the  purpose.  Before  destruction  of  the  articles,  a  par- 
ticular description  or  statement  of  the  same  must  bo  prepared,  containing 
the  name  of  the  importer  or  owner,  the  date  of  importation,  the  name  of 
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the  reut^  and  the  place  from  whence  imported,  with  the  character  and 
quantity  of  the  articles  and  the  inyoice  raloe.  The  fact  of  their  having 
been  destroyed,  must  be  certified  on  said  statement  by  the  officer  detailed 
for  the  purpose.  These  statements  must  be  filed  in  the  custom-house, 
and  returns  prepared  therefrom  must  be  rendered  quarterly  to  the  Depart- 
ment 

Before  the  special  Examiners  appointed  under  this  act  can  enter  on  the 
discharge  of  their  duties,  the  following  oath  or  affirmation,  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Collector,  must  be  taken  and  subscribed  by  them,  riz. : — 

I,  A.  K,  haying  been  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
special  Examiner  of  Drugs,  Medicines,  Chemicals,  &c.,  within  and  for  the 

port  and  district  of ,  do  solemnly,  sincerely,  and  truly  swear  (or 

afiBbrm)  that  I  wLU  diligently  and  faithfully  perform  the  duties  of  sud  office 
as  prescribed  by  the  act  to  prerent  the  importation  of  adulterated  and 
spurious  drugs  and  medicines,  approved  26th  June,  1848,  and  wiU  use  my 
best  endeavours  to  prevent  and  detect  frauds  upon  the  revenue  of  the 
United  States.  I  further  swear  Cor  affirm)  that  I  will  support  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  Signed,    A.  B. 

Sworn  (or  affirmed)  before  me  tliis        day  of  ,  a.i>.  184 

C.  D.,  CoOector. 

These  oaths  or  affirmations  must  be  forwarded  for  file  in  the  department. 
B,  J.  Walkeb,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  College  of  Pharmacy  of  New  York  has  also  held  a  Special 
Meeting  on  die  subject,  and  published  resolutions  declaratory  of  a 
determination  to  support  and  enforce  the  new  enactment  by  every 
practicable  means. 

ADULTEBATION  OF  MEDICINES. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  Citt  of 
New  Yobk,  held  on  Thursday  evening,  July  6th,  1848,  the  following 
Preamble  and  Resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  : 

Whereas,  upon  the  application  of  the  College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  City 
of  New  York  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  at  its  present  session, 
seconded  as  it  had  been  with  one  accord  by  the  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical 
Institutions  throughout  the  country,  by  the  late  National  Medical  Conven- 
tion, by  Physicians  and  Apothecaries,  and  sound-hearted  men  of  all  parties, 
with  almost  unprecedented  unanimity,  a  law  has  been  enacted  iCnd  signed 
by  the  President  on  the  26th  of  June,  1848,  entitled,  "  An  Act  to  prevent 
the  Importation  of  adulterated  and  spurious  Drugs  and  Medicines  ;'*  which, 
in  our  belief,  is  calculated  to  arrest  the  criminal  traffic  in  spurious  and 
adulterated  drugs  and  chemical  preparations  intended  for  medical  use,  so 
far,  at  least,  as  relates  to  their  importation  from  abroad,  which,  to  the  honour 
of  our  own  country,  we  believe  has  hitlierto  been  the  chief  source  of  this 
detestable  species  of  fraud  ;  and  whereas,  it  becomes  our  duty  from  time 
to  time,  as  occasion  presents,  to  adopt  such  measures  ns  we  may  find  expe- 
dient to  carry  out  one  of  the  prominent  objects  of  our  Institution,  viz. 
"to  guard  against  abuses  in  the  preparation  and  sale  of  Medicines," 
therefore 

Resolved,  That  we  will,  collectively  and  individually,  give  our  earnest  aid 
to  make  this  salutary  law  efiective  in  all  its  parts. 

Resolved,  That  in  our  judgment,  cheating  in  Medicine  is  a  g^eat  moral 
—and  ought  to  be  legal— felony,  compared  with  which,  the  counterfeiting 
of  bank  notes  and  coin  are  venial  offences. 

Besolvedj  That  we  will  collectively  and  individually  take  all  proper 
measures  to  expose  publicly,  and  discountenance  in  every  manner,  all 
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penons  in  this  country  who  may  be  detected  in  the  base  crime  of  adulte- 
nUing  and  sophlBticating  articles  and  preparations  intended  to  be  sold  at 
medicines,  and  that  we  will  report  them  particularly  to  all  Colleges  of 
Pharmacy  and  Medical  Institutions  with  which  we  correspond. 

Besoiued,  That  should  any  of  our  own  members  be  guilty  of  such  acts, 
we  recommend  the  prompt  application  of  the  seventh  section  of  the  third 
article  of  the  By-Laws  of  the  College,  which  is  as  follows  : — 

*'  Complaints  may  be  preferred  against  any  member  of  the  College,  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  for  misconduct  in  his  business,  cither  by  the  adul- 
teration of  articles,  or  otherwise.  If  the  Trustees  are  satisfied  that  such 
complaints  are  well  founded,  they  shall  appoint  a  sub-committee  to  remon- 
strate with  the  individual,  and  if  he  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  remedy  the 
evil  complained  of,  the  Trustees  may  report  the  case  to  a  meeting  of  the 
College,  to  be  called  by  the  President  at  their  request,  giving  the  offending 
member  due  notice  thereof,  and  at  such  meeting  he  may  be  expelled,  by  a 
vote  of  three-fourthff  of  the  members  present." 

Resdved,  That  copies  of  the  foregoing  preamble  and  resolutions  be  pre- 
sented to  each  of  the  Colleges  of  Pharmacy  and  of  Medicine  in  the  United 
States  ;  that  they  be  published  in  the  newspapers  at  the  discretion  of  the 
President  and  Secretary,  and  that  copies  of  them  be  offered  for  publication 
to  the  journals  of  Pharma^  and  Medicine  in  this  country,  and  to  the 
Pharmaceutical  Times  and  «foumal  of  Chemistry,  and  the  Pharmaceutical 
Journal  and  Transactions  in  London,  and  the  Journal  de  Pharmacie  in 
Paris.  By  order  of  the  College, 

William  H.  Milnob,  Secretary. 

It  appears  from  these  documents  that  the  nefarious  traffic  in 
worthless  drugs  in  America  has  come  to  a  crisis — that  the  members 
of  the  profession  are  fully  alive  to  the  urgency  of  the  case,  and 
resolved  to  wipe  away  the  stain  implied  in  the  common  saying, 
"  good  enough  for  America."  If  these  efforts  should  be  attended 
with  success,,  this  term  will  henceforth  he  held  to  mean,  *^  fit  for 
medicinal  use." 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  numerous  and  perplexing  difficulties 
attending  the  undertaking.  The  impossibility,  in  some  cases,  of 
readily  detecting  the  frauds  even  by  chemical  examination,  the 
lahour  and  expense  of  inspecting  the  drugs  at  all  ports,  and  the 
probability  of  evasion  by  smuggling,  the  ingenuity  of  packing, 
and  other  tricks  known  in  the  drug  market, — these  and  other 
obstacles  will  be  found  to  operate  to  a  greater  or  less  degree — 
nevertheless,  the  object  of  the  law  is  a  good  one,  and  much  ad- 
vantage will  arise  from  the  publicity  which  will  be  given  to  the 
prevalence  of  adulteration  by  the  means  adopted  for  detecting  the 
fraud.  It  will  probably  be  discovered  in  America,  as  well  as  in 
this  country,  that  those  who  will  pay  for  genuine  medicines  can 
have  them ;  but  those  who  are  determined  to  obtain  them  at  half 
their  value  may  take  what  thoy  can  get.  It  is  better  economy  to 
buy  what  is  genuine,  and  take  half  a  dose,  than  to  pay  half  price 
and  swallow  rubbish. 
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Izr  trayelliDg  on  a  road  beset  with  swamps  and  predpices,  it  is 
a  prudent  precaution  to  make  a  note  of  the  accidents  which  have 
bedQsdlen  our  predecessors  in  order  to  avoid  similar  catastrophes. 
The  road  to  Medical  Reform  is  one  of  the  most  intricate  that  the 
legislature  has  to  encounter :  it  is  surrounded  with  difficult  passes, 
and  is  so  little  frequented  by  the  public,  that  when  the  traveller  is 
at  fault  he  must  shift  for  himself,  no  assistance  being  at  hand  to 
help  him  out  of  the  mud.  To  add  to  the  dilemma,  the  guides  who 
imdertake  to  point  out  the  road  are  interested  in  leading  the 
adventurer  astray,  each  presiding  over  his  own  Bfivourite  swamp, 
into  which  the  victim  plunges  to  rise  no  more.  In  this  manner 
the  champions  of  the  profession  are  cut  off  each  in  his  torn,  and 
every  scheme  which  is  Drought  forward  proves  an  abortion.  Years 
pass  away  and  no  process  is  made.  We  begin  to  class  the  Medi- 
cal Reform  question  with  the  discovery  of  the  North-west  Passage 
and  the  source  of  the  Niger — schemes  which  serve  to  amuse  their 
respective  votaries,  who  sacrifice  their  lives  in  the  pursuit  of 
obstacles. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  traveller,  the  first  requisite  is  an  accurate 
survey  of  the  ground,  so  in  arranging  the  a£Pairs  of  the  profession 
it  is  essential  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  facts  of  the  case 
and  the  circumstances  of  all  the  parties  concerned. 

This  has  never  been  done  by  the  advocates  of  Medical  Reform, 
^ther  in  or  out  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Warburton  was  the  first  who  endeavoured  to  attain  this 
object  ( 1 839),  his  predecessors  having  been  rather  advocates  of  parties 
than  champions  of  the  profession  at  large.  But  Mr.  Warburton's 
exertions  led  to  no  result,  because  he  carried  the  principle  of  free 
trade  too  far  to  suit  the  bulk  of  the  profession.  Mr.  Hawes,  who  came 
next  into  the  field  (1841),  went  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  nused 
a  hornet's  nest  among  the  Chemists,  who  had  not  been  consulted 
in  the  matter.  Although  he  emasculated  his  Bill,  which  displeased 
those  who  had  prompted  him  in  its  construction,  he  did  not  con- 
ciliate the  opponents,  and  the  Bill  fell  to  the  ground. 

Sir  James  Graham  then  tried  his  hand  (1844),  and  produced  four 
Bills.  The  first  was  founded  on  suggestions  emanating  from  the 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  was  attacked  by  the 
Apothecaries;  the  second  was  modi6ed  to  suit  the  Apothecaries,  and 
was  opposed  by  the  two  Colleges ;  the  third  was  altered  to  please  all 
parties  and  pleased  none ;  the  fourth  was  further  amended  but  with- 
out effect;  moreover,  the  third  and  fourth  were  violently  opposed  by 
the  Chemists.  Thus  each  body  having  led  the  Secretary  of  State 
into  the  mud,  he  naturally  left  all  to  shift  for  themselves. 

When  Sir  George  Grey  came  into  office,  he  prudently  hesitated 
in  identifying  himself  witn  any  measure  of  Medical  Reform ;  but 
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stated  that,  when  the  profession  had  come  to  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment as  to  the  genend  principles^  he  would  be  ready  to  take  up 
the  subject. 

The  Chemists  hairing  been  repeatedly  informed,  in  reply  to  their 
memorials,  that  their  department  would  come  imder  revision  as  a 
matter  of  course,  as  soon  as  the  Medical  Bill  was  passed,  and 
perceiying  that  tiie  Medical  'Bill  had  come  to  a  full  stop ;  applied 
to  Sir  George  Grey  in  November  last  year,  submitiing  the  draft 
of  a  Bill  for  his  consideration,  and  requesting  the  favour  of  his 
assistance.  Sir  George  Grey  replied,  as  his  predecessor  had  done^ 
that  Pharmacy  would,  without  doubt,  be  considered  as  soon  as  the 
Medical  question  was  settled,  and  that  an  opportunity  would  then 
be  afforded  for  the  Chemists  to  advocate  their  proposed  Bill ;  but 
he  expressed  his  unwillingness  to  enter  upon  any  branch  of  the 
subject  under  existing  circumstances,  after  the  warning  which  the 
£ate  of  prerious  Bills  afforded. 

Li  the  mean  time  Mr.  Wakley  was  engaged  in  framing  his  Medical 
Registration  Bill  (1846-7),  the  tendency  of  which  was  to  merge 
all  distinctions  of  rank  in  the  profession,  establishing  one  general 
qualification  for  all  practitioners  in  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Mid- 
wifery. This  Bill  was  at  once  demolished  by  the  two  Colleges, 
and  was  succeeded  by  another,  which  being  also  unsatisfactory  in 
some  respects,  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Pending  the  investigation  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  Medical  Regpistration,  &c.,  preparatory  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  Bill,  the  Physicians,  Surgeons,  and  Apothecaries, 
or  General  Practitioners,  very  nearly  got  upon  the  right  track.  Their 
several  representatives  having  met  in  conference  and  agreed  upon  the 
general  principles  of  an  arrangement,  the  same  was  submitted  to 
we  Select  Committee,  and  for  a  time  the  aspect  of  a£fairs  was 
encouraging.  There  were  still  a  few  debatable  points  relating 
merely  to  minor  details,  and  the  Committee  proceeded  in  the  task 
of  taking  evidence  with  a  view  of  smoothing  any  asperities  which 
might  exist.  This  arrangement,  however,  did  not  pretend  to  em- 
brace the  whole  question,  as  it  left  untouched  the  most  knotty  point, 
namely,  the  settlement  of  the  differences  between  the  General 
Fhurtitioners  and  the  Chemists,  and  from  the  tenor  of  the  pub- 
lished evidence  in  the  first  and  second  reports  of  the  Committee, 
the  policy  of  some  of  the  parties  concerned  was  made  manifest,  as 
explained  in  our  last  number.  Such  policy,  as  we  have  already 
pointed  out,  would,  if  persisted  in,  widen  the  breach  between  the 
two  bodies  instead  of  leading  to  a  satisfactory  and  radical  cure  of 
the  existing  evils.  If  the  forthcoming  Bill  should  contain  no 
provisions  affecting  the  Chemists  in  any  way,  it  will  not  satisfy  the 
Apothecaries ;  and,  we  may  ask,  would  the  Chemists  allow  a  Bill 
to  pass  imposing  any  restrictions  on  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
giving  them  neither  position  nor  privileges  ? 
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Afler  the  resistance  which  has  always  been  successiiilly  brought 
into  the  field,  whenever  injustice  towards  our  body  has  been  at- 
tempted, it  would  be  (to  use  a  mild  term)  unwise  to  hazard  the 
success  of  a  Medical  Bill  by  renewing  the  attempt.  It  would  be 
waste  of  time  to  bring  in  a  Bill,  with  an  exception  in  fuYOur  of 
'*  Chemists  and  Druggists,"  without  defining  who  are  Chemists 
and  Druggists,  since  any  huckster  could  assume  the  name  and  thus 
evade  the  law,  which  would  therefore  become  inoperative ;  and  if 
a  proper  definition  of  the  term  Chemist  and  Druggist  be  intro- 
duced, this  would  open  the  question  of  Pharmaceutical  legislation, 
which  has  been  purposely  evaded.  In  case  it  should  be  said  that 
we  might  have  w£uted  until  the  appearance  of  the  final  report  of 
the  Committee,  we  may  observe  that  the  evidence  before  us  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  a  half-measure  is  in  contemplation,  and  we 
therefore  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  informing  our  brethren 
on  the  subject,  that  they  may  not  be  taken  by  surprise. 

THE   COMMON    SENSE   VIEW   OF    THE   QUESTION. 

Medical  Reform,  viewed  in  its  proper  light.,  is  a  trial  of  strength 
between  education  and  incompetence.  The  object  to  be  attained 
is  the  discouragement  of  "  irregular  practice,"  which  Is  dangerous 
the  public,  and  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  those  in  whom  the 
public  may  safely  place  confidence.  The  principle  involved  in  the 
question  applies  equally  to  every  department  connected  with  the 
cure  or  alleviation  of  disease.  The  several  departments,  although 
distinct — according  to  the  division  of  labour,  between  the  Physician, 
the  Surgeon,  and  the  Chemist — are  united  in  the  General  Prac- 
titioner. A  qualification  being  equally  requisite  in  each,  no 
measure  of  Medical  Reform  can  be  efiectual  unless  universal ;  and 
since  there  are  three  parties  concerned,  besides  the  General  Prac- 
titioners, each  of  these  parties  is  equally  entitled  to  consideration. 
If  any  one  of  the  three  bodies  be  omitted  in  the  general  arrange- 
ment, either  the  functions  of  that  body  must  cease,  or  they  must 
merge  in  another  body. 

Experience  has  shown  that  no  two  of  these  bodies  can  carry  a 
Medical  Bill,  if  violently  opposed  by  the  third,  or  by  the  General 
Practitioners,  consequently  it  is  an  essential  element  of  success  to 
conciliate  all.  The  points  at  issue  between  the  Physicians,  Sur- 
geons, and  General  Practitioners,  relate  to  the  rank  and  qualifica- 
tion of  each  class  respectively,  and  can  only  be  settled  by  a 
mutual  arrangement  on  the  plan  already  in  progress.  Between 
the  General  Practitioners  and  the  Chemists,  the  point  at  issue 
refers  to  medical  shopkeeping  and  counter  practice.  This  also 
can  only  be  settled  by  a  mutual  arrangement.  To  suppose  that 
the  former  arrangement  is  sufficient  without  the  latter,  is  a  fallacy. 
To  make  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  between  the  two  parties 
without  the  concurrence  of  both,  would  be  an  injustice,  even  if  it 
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were  possible,  but  the  whole  profession  is  interested  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  object  hy  mutual  consent.  The  mode  in  which 
it  might  be  effected  is  simple,  and  the  plan  works  well  in  those 
localities  in  which  it  has  been  tried.     It  consists  in 

THE  SEFABATION  OF  FHABHACY  FROM  MEDICAL  PRACTICE. 

In  suggesting  this  separation,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that 
we  propose  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  prohibit  an  Apothecary 
from  sending  out  a  dose  of  medicine,  or  a  Chemist  from  adminis- 
teriog  one.  However  desirable  such  a  regulation  may  appear  in 
theory y  it  would  in  practice  be  inadmissible  without  certain  limit- 
ations. But  it  would  be  quite  practicable  as  well  as  advantageous 
to  both  parties,  to  establ'ish  such  a  general  rule  as  would  terminate 
the  existing  source  of  jealousy  between  the  two  parties,  and  thus 
eradicate  me  most  serious  evils  connected  with  the  present  state 
of  the  medical  profession.  The  Chemists  are  invaded,  on  one  side, 
by  medical  men  who  keep  shops,  and  grasp  at  all  the  retail  and 
dispensing  business  they  can  obtain ;  and  on  the  other  by  hucksters 
and  general  dealers,  who,  by  disregarding  quality,  sell  drugs  at 
half  their  nominal  value.  This  double  inroad  upon  the  proper 
functions  of  the  Chemist  obliges  him  in  self-defence  to  extend  his 
bunness  by  "  counter  practice." 

In  Scotland  this  is  not  the  case.     The  general  practitioner  is 
paid  for  his  visits.     His  usual  practice  is  to  prescribe  and  furnish 
no  medicine.  The  Chemist  furnishes  the  medicine,  but  there  are  no 
complaints  about  counter  practice.    There  is  no  inducement  to  en- 
croach in  this  respect ;  for  if  a  patient  happen  to  consult  a  Chemist 
medically,  he  is  referred  to  a  neighbouring  medical  man  for  advice, 
for  which  the  fee  is  moderate,  or  in  accordance  with  the  standing 
of  the  practitioner.     Having  obtained  a  prescription  he  returns 
to  the  Chemist  for  the  medicine.     The  system  works  well — we 
hear  of  no  jealousy  between  medical  men  and  Chemists.     The 
public   are  weU  served   by  both,   each  performs  his  own  duty, 
and  there  is  no  clashing  of  interest.     In  country  districts  and 
small  villages  where  there  is  no  Chemist,  the  Apothecary  is  of 
necessity  a  general  practitioner  in  the  most  extended  sense  of  the 
term,  and  supplies  all  that  is  required,  charging  the  medicine,  not 
in  separate  draudits  and  mixtures,  but  in  one  line  at  the  end  of 
his  account.     This  exception  does  not  invalidate  the  general  rule, 
which  is  observed  with  mutual  advantage  wherever  it  is  applicable. 
In  the  face  of  so  easy  and  rational  a  method  of  adjusting  the 
differences  which  form  the  basis  of  the  leading  controversy  in  the 
profession,  the  exclusion  of  Pharmacy  from  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment for  a  measure  of  medical  reform,  is  an  anomaly  for  which  it 
is  difficult  to  assign  an  object,  and  which  must  be  attributed  to  an 
imperfect  consideration  of  the  whole  subject  by  those  who  have 
undertaken  to  put  the  medical  profession  in  order. 
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The  month  of  September  being  selected  by  common  consent  as 
a  period  of  relaxation,  the  commencement  of  October  is  the  signal 
for  renewed  activity,  especially  in  the  medical  schools,  an  example 
which  has  been  followed  by  tiie  establishments  in  our  branch  of 
the  profession.     While  our  students  are  recruiting  their  health  in 
the  country,  and  for  a  time  neglecting  chemical  researches,  except 
perhaps  occasional  explosions   of  gunpowder  by  means  of  p^- 
cussion  caps,  they  shoidd  not  forget  the  necessity  of  making  ar^ 
rangements  for  the  opening  of  the  ensuing  session.    Those  who 
look  forward  to  attending  lectures,  should  consider  the  importanoe 
of  entering  upon  this  arocation  with  a  determination  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  whole  subject ;  for  which  purpose  the  early 
lectures  are  particularly  requisite  as  a  key  to  those  which  follow. 
Those  who  are  undecided  on  the  subject,  need  not  on  this  account 
absent  themsel?es  firom  the  first  two  or  three  lectures,  which,  if 
attended,  might  be  the  means  of  exciting  their  interest,  and 
inducins*  them  to  enter  as  students  ;  or  if  tms  should  not  be  the 
result,  they  might  at  their  option  relinquish  the  intention.     It  is 
a  source  of  encouragement  to  a  lecturer  to  commence  with  a  good 
class,  and  it  is  no  less  stimulating  to  the  audience  to  find  the 
lectiure-room  well  attended.     In  fact,  we  might  almost  say  that  a 
oung  man  who  could  enter  upon  a  course  of  lectures  without 
eeling  a  desire  to  continue,  would  do  well  to  consider  whether  or 
not  he  had  chosen  a  profession  suited  to  his  taste.     We  need  add 
nothing  to  what  we  have  already  advanced  in  favour  of  attending 
lectures  as  a  means  of  obtaining  an  insight  into  the  principles  of 
Pharmacy  and  the  collateral  sciences,  and  acquiring  a  methodical 
habit  of  study.     We  have  on  former  occasions  adverted  to  the 
proficiency  of  many  of  the  lecture-pupils  at  Bloomsbuiy  Square, 
as  evinced  at  their  examinations-~an  ordeal  which  is  becoming 
very  generally  resorted  to  by  our  young  men,  although  not  yet 
enforced  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

I^suming  that  the  advantage  of  proficiency  in  Pharmaceutical 
education  is  generally  appreciated,  we  need  only  offer  a  few  ob- 
servations on  the  three  practical  schools  now  flourishing  in  the 
metropolis,  namely ;  the  College  of  Chemistry,  the  Chemical 
School  at  University  College,  and  the  Laboratory  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society. 

The  College  of  Chemistry  is  designed  for  the  instruction  of 
pupils  of  all  classes,  from  the  aristocracy  to  the  chemical  appren- 
tice, in  the  higher  branches  of  the  science.  It  is  a  field  for  re- 
searches in  Agricultural  Chemistry,  and  more  especially  for  the 
prosecution  of  analysis  in  those  branches  of  organic  structure 
which  afford  scope  for  discovery  and  the  advancement  of  science. 
A  student  must  be  acqmunted  with  the  first  principles  of  Chemistry 
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before  he  is  competent  to  join  the  dass  in  dus  school,  and  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  extent  to  which  he  may  pursue  the  study.  The 
character  of  Professor  HofiEmaui  the  director  of  the  laboratory, 
and  the  high  patronage  the  College  of  Chemistry  enjoys,  cannot 
fail  to  secure  for  the  institudon  the  attendance  of  a  numerous  class. 

The  practical  school  of  Chemistry  at  Uniyersity  College,  under 
the  dilution  of  Professors  Graham  and  Fownes,  has  similar 
objects,  and  although  it  has  less  pretension,  aiid  has  been  less 
faroured  by  the  fostering  care  of  the  aristocracy,  it  is  no  less 
sterling  in  its  character,  and  worthy  of  support.  This  school  has 
been  resorted  to  by  pupils  seeking  qualification  for  the  manu- 
facturing arts,  for  appointments  under  the  Excise,  and  other 
Government  situations,  in  which  a  knowledge  of  Chemistry  is 
essential.  The  laboratoiy  contains  every  facility  and  convenience 
for  the  proeecution  of  chemical  research  in  aU  departments  of  ^ 
science. 

The  laboratory  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  is  designed  ex- 
pressly for  Chemists  and  Druggists.  Every  operation  performed 
m  it  relates  directly  or  indirecdy  to  the  avocation  for  which  the 
students  are  qualifying  themselves ;  and  the  course  of  study  is 
calculated  to  store  their  minds  with  such  scientific  knowledge  as 
eveiy  person  calling  himself  a  Chemist  ought  to  possess,  wiuiout 
diverting  him  from  bunness  habits  by  an  undue  attention  to  the 
abstruse  branches  of  Chemical  Philosophy.  There  are  two  depart- 
ments in  the  laboratory —the  synthetical  and  the  analytical.  In 
the  former,  which  is  the  most  extensive  and  generally  attended,  all 
the  compounds  used  in  medicine,  including  those  of  the  Pbarma- 
copceia,  are  prepared,  and  the  methods  of  detectmg  impurities 
in  medicinal  substances  are  taught.  In  the  latter,  or  analyti- 
cal department,  those  pupils  who  wish  to  embrace  a  higher  range 
of  study,  are  provided  with  every  facility  for  this  purpose,  un- 
der the  management  of  Professor  Redwood,  whose  experience 
as  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  enables  him  to  direct  the  studies  of . 
the  pupils  into  those  channels  which  are  most  likely  to  be  useful 
to  them  in  after-life. 

The  lectures  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  are  also  arranged 
to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  Chemist  and  Druggist,  and  this  is 
the  only  establishment  in  the  kingdom  in  which  a  course  of  lectures 
on  Pharmacy  is  given.  The  lectures  on  Materia  Medica  by  Dr. 
Pereira,  and  on  Botany,  by  Dr.  Thomson,  are  particularly  aikpted 
to  pharmaceutical  students,  and  those  who  have  attended  them 
diligently  during  former  sessions,  have  been  amply  repaid  for  their 
exertion,  as  many  of  them  who  are  now  established  in  business 
can  testify.  The  privilege  of  access  to  the  botanical  garden  in  the 
Regent's  Park  is  a  great  advantage,  such  as  few  sdiools,  where 
botany  is  taught,  possess. 
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ORIGZNAIi  AND  BXTBAGTED  ARTICI.B8. 

ON  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  FURFUROL. 

BY  OKO.  FOWNES,  F.K.S., 
Professor  of  Pneticid  Chemistry  in  Unirersity  College,  London. 

In  the  year  1845,  I  published  an  account  of  the  artificial  for- 
mation of  a  yegeto-alkaliy  resembling-  in  many  particulars  those 
oecurriDg  in  cinchona-bark,  produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia 
on  a  volatile  oil,  generated  or  developed  by  heating  a  mixture  of 
wheat-bran  and  sulphuric  acid*.  I  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Morson 
for  the  oil  itself  so  described ;  it  had  been  in  his  possession  several 
years,  having  been  presented  to  him  by  Mr.  William  Coley  Jones, 
who  had  both  discovered  it  and  prepared  it  on  a  large  scale,  hoping 
to  turn  it  to  some  practical  use.  Mr.  Jones  gave  it  the  name 
furfur ol  from  its  origin,  and  published  at  the  time  a  description  of 
the  oil  and  some  of  its  peculiarities  f. 

The  examination  of  this  substance  soon  showed  its  identity  with 
an  oily  matter  sometimes  produced  in  preparing  formic  acid  by 
the  artificial  process  which  had  been  noticed  by  Doebereiner,  under 
the  name  of  artificial  oil  of  ants^  and  more  carefully  examined  by 
Dr.  Stenhouse,  who  succeeded  in  procuring  it  in  larger  quantity  by 
distilling  wheat-flour  with  slightly  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  The 
analyses  of  Dr.  Stenhouse,  which  agree  exactly  with  my  own, 
assign  to  furfurol  the  formula  C5  H2  O2,  or  the  triple  of  this, 
Ci5  He  Ofi,  presenting  the  remarkable  circumstance  of  a  volatile 
<m1  containing  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  proportions  to  form 
water. 

When  furfurol  is  put  into  a  solution  of  ammonia,  and  the  whole 
left  to  stand  a  few  hours^  combination  takes  place,  and  a  yellowish- 
white,  crystalline,  insoluble  substance  is  produced,  containing 
Ci5  Hs  N  O3,  or  the  elements  of  furfurol  and  ammonia,  minus 
those  of  three  equivalents  of  water.  This  substance  is  instantly 
decomposed  by  acids,  with  reproduction  of  furfurol  and  a  salt  of 
ammonia.  From  these  characters  I  considered  it  allied  to  the 
amideSy  and  named  it  accordingly  futfurolamide. 

When  furfurolamide  is  heated  with  a  solution  of  potash,  no  dis- 
engagement of  ammonia  or  other  evident  mark  of  decomposition 
occurs,  but  an  isomeric  or  molecular  change  takes  place,  and  the 
furfurolamide  passes  into  a  new  body,  furf urine  having  the  same 
composition,  but  totally  different  properties,  those  namely  of  a 
powerful  salt-base,  capable  of  forming  a  series  of  well-defined  and 

•  FhiSowphkai  Transactions  for  1845,  p.  253,  also  Pharmaceutical  Jgurraf^ 
Tol.  V,  p.  414. 
f  Pofytechuic  Journal  for  April,  1840,  p.  311. 
VOL.  vni.  I 
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crystalHzable  saline  compoands,  having  an  alkaline  re-action  to  ieet- 
paper,  and  eren  expelling  ammonia  from  sal-ammoniac  when  boiled 
with  a  solution  of  that  substance. 

Since  the  preceding  experiments  were  published,  Mr.  Jones  has 
kindly  favoured  me  with  a  description  of  his  origfinal  process  for 
preparing  furfiirol,  with  permission  to  make  it  known.  This  I  do 
witn  pleasure,  both  on  account  of  the  interest  attached  to  the 
chemical  history  of  the  product,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  process 
itself,  which  is  applicable  to  a  variety  of  other  purposes. 

Wheat-bran  to  the  amount  of  ten  cwt.  was  cautiously  mixed  in 
a  large  wooden  vessel  lined  with  lead,  with  five  cwt.  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
diluted  vnth  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  and  still  hot,  the  acid  being 
added  by  small  portions,  with  constant  stirring  to  avoid  carboniza- 
tion. The  dark,  pulpy,  fruity  smelling  mixture  was  then  immedi- 
ately transferred  to  another  vessel,  constructed  in  the  same  manner, 
of  wood  lined  with  lead,  and  furnished  with  a  closely -fitting  cover, 
which  could  be  made  air-tifi^ht  by  luting.  A  pipe  conveying  steam 
passed  to  the  bottom  of  this  vessel,  and  there  terminated  in  a  flat 
coil  perforated  with  numerous  holes.  A  second  pipe  inserted  in  the 
cover,  communicated  with  a  condensing- worm  abundantly  supplied 
with  cold  water.  The  joints  of  the  apparatus  being  secured,  the 
steam  was  admitted,  and  the  distilled  liquid,  to  the  extent  of  six 
hundred  gallons  or  more,  collected  in  a  suitable  receiver.  This 
liquid  was  a  weak  solution  of  furfurol.  On  re-distillation  two  or 
three  times  repeated,  until  more  water  came  over,  the  furfurol 
began  to  separate  as  a  heavy  yellowish  oil,  and  by  a  repetition  of 
this  process,  the  whole  was  eventually  procured ;  the  ten  cwt.  of 
bran  yielded  about  one  gallon  of  crude  furfurol,  or  -^-gtli  part. 
Wheat  starch-maker's  refuse,  or  "  grains  "  treated  in  a  similar 
manner,  yielded  very  pure  furfurol. 

On  repeating  this  operation  on  a  very  much  smaller  scale,  I  found 
it  to  succeed  equally  well.  The  distillatory  vessel  was  replaced  by 
a  common  stone-ware  jar  closed  by  a  large  cork,  which  held  the 
mixture  of  bran  and  acid  ;  steam  was  admitted  from  a  small  boiler 
by  means  of  a  perforated  coil  of  pewter  pipe  resting  on  the  bottom 
or  the  jar,  while  the  vapours  were  conveyed  away  by  another  pipe 
to  a  condenser.  Sixty- four  troy  ounces  of  bran,  thirty-two  ounces 
of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  an  equal  bulk  of  water  gave  about  one  ounce 
of  furfurol.  Two  gallons  of  liquid  were  collected,  and  redistilled 
many  times  in  the  manner  above  pointed  out ;  the  first  half  only 
being  received,  until  all  the  oil  was  separated.  A  third  gallon 
contained  very  little  of  the  oil,  showing  that  it  is  unnecessary  to. 
collect  more  than  about  half  a  gallon  of  liquid  for  each  pound  of 
bran  employed. 

A  number  of  experiments  were  next  made  with  a  view  of  dis- 
covering, if  possible,  the  nature  of  the  substance  present  in  bran, 
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vbich,  by  the  action  of  salphuric  acid,  yields  the  oil.  The  fol-> 
lowing  are  the  result^  which,  althougn  not  deciaiye,  serve  to 
narrow  considerably  the  question.  The  process  was  in  each  case 
condacted  in  the  same  manner,  and  wiUi  the  apparatus  already 
described. 

Fine  Wheat-FUmr, — 64  troy  ounces  of  flour,  32  ounces  oil  of 
vitriol,  and  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  yielded  about  1|  drachms  of 
pungent  and  impure  farfurol. 

Potato^ Starch, — 4lb.  of  starch,  21b.  sulphuric  acid,  and  an 
equal  bulk  of  water,  gave  merely  indistinct  traces  of  furfurol. 
The  residue  in  the  jar  was  a  brown  pulverulent  substance,  partly 
soluble  in  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  apparently  a  mixture  of 
ulmine  and  ulmtc  acid. 

Woody  Fibre. — ^21b.  new  linen  cut  into  small  shreds  and  well 
washed  vrith  boiling  water,  lib.  sulphuric  acid,  and  an  equal  bulk 
of  water  gave  not  the  least  indication  of  furfurol. 

It  was  interesting  to  remark,  however,  the  presence  in  the  dis- 
tilled liquid  of  a  minute  quantity  of  soKd  white  volatile  fatty 
matter,  illustrating  the  universal  diffusion  of  fatty  substances  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  since  they  occur  in  such  a  body  as  linen 
thread.  The  residue  in  the  jar  consisted  of  brown  insoluble  matter, 
with  a  little  unaltered  fibre.  This  experiment  was  again  repeated 
with  a  similar  resuH. 

Bran  perfectly  freed  from  starch,  gluten,  &c.,  either  by  being 
steeped  in  a  cold  dilute  solution  of  caustic  potash,  or  mixed  with 
water  only  and  lef^  to  ferment,  well  washed  and  dried,  yields  a 
greatly  increased  product  of  furfurol.  In  one  experiment  32  troy 
ounces  of  bran  thus  prepared,  with  the  usual  proportions  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  water,  yielded  1072  grains  of  furfurol,  or  y^th  of 
its  weight.  In  a  second  experiment  80  troy  ounces  of  the  same 
gave  2959  grains  of  furfurol,  or  ^^th  of  its  weight.  In  the 
practical  preparation  of  furfurol,  therefore,  should  this  ever  become 
an  object  of  importance,  it  will  be  very  advantageous  to  adopt 
this  plan  and  to  operate  upon  bran  thus  exhausted  by  either  method, 
and  afterwards  dried  in  the  sun,  or  otherwise.  When  mixed  with 
the  acid  the  exhausted  bran  does  not  become  pasty  and  adhesive, 
as  happens  with  bran  in  its  ordinary  state  ;  tne  mixture  is  thus 
more  quickly  and  easily  made  and  handled. 

Other  vegetable  tissues  besides  bran  yield  furfurol  when  thus 
treated,  as  beech-sawdust,  of  which  38  ounces,  finely  sifted, 
afforded  not  less  than  one  ounce  of  the  oil,  very  pure  and  free 
firom  pungency.  From  these  experiments  I  am  inclined  to  hazard 
the  conjecture  that  the  substance  which  yields  furfurol  may  possibly 
be  the  mattere  incrustante  of  M.  Payen,  which  forms  an  important 
constituent  of  ordinary  woody  tissue.  The  bran  after  exhaustion 
by  potash^  or  by  the  lactic  acid  developed  by  fermentation,  and 
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well  washed,  is  reduced  to  a  mere  membrane,  which  under  the 
microscope  exhibits  a  curious  dark  tesselated  or  spotted  appear- 
ance, as  if  incrusted  with  regular  and  uniform  patches  of  brownish 
opaque  matter. 

Tne  following  particulars  may  now  be  added  to  the  description 
formerly  given  of  the  properties  of  fiirfuro],  some  of  which,  from 
the  small  quantity  then  at  my  disposal,  were  open  to  correction. 

When  just  distilled  it  is  nearly  colourless,  but  in  a  short  time 
becomes  yellow  even  in  the  dark,  undergoing  but  little  further 
change.  Exposed  to  light  it  becomes  brown  in  a  few  hours.  In 
the  hydrated  state  or  in  contact  with  water  this  change  of  colour 
occurs  much  more  slowly.  Pure  furfurol  at  60**  Fahr.  has  the 
specific  gravity  of  1.1648.  In  a  glass  retort,  containing  some 
strips  of  copper  foil,  it  boils  regularly  and  uniformly  at  325^  to  326^ 
Fahr.,  the  barometer  standing  at  29.9  inches.  Some  blackening 
and  slight  decomposition  take  place  with  every  distillation.  It 
dissolves  in  twelve  parts  of  water  at  60^,  and  is  more  soluble  at 
higher  temperatures,  since  a  cold  milky  emulsion-like  mixture  be- 
comes clear  on  heating.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  cold  saturated 
solutionis  1.0132. 

The  spedfic  gravity  of  the  vapour  of  furfurol  was  carefully  de- 
termined by  the  method  of  Dumas.  A  little  patch  of  brown 
matter,  the  result  of  trifling  decomposition,  remained  in  the  globe, 
but  its  weight  must  have  been  almost  inappreciable.  The  fol- 
lowing are  tne  details  of  the  experiment. 

Weight  of  globe,  1347.63  grains. 
Temperature  of  air,  64°  Fahr. 
Barometer,  30  inches. 
Temperature  of  oil-bath,  380®  Fahr. 
Weight  of  globe  after  experiment,  1356.  grains. 
Capacity  of  globe,  23.13  cubic  inches. 
Besidufd  air-bubble,  .12  cubic  inch. 
Specific  gravity  of  vapour,  3.493. 

From  this  it  follows  that  the  formula  for  furfurol  should  be  the 
very  simple  one^  C5  H2  O2,  and  not  the  triple  of  this,  as  formerly 
assumed,  since  every  volume  of  vapour  will  be  thus  represented: 

5  volumes  hypothetical  carbon- vapour*    .4183  x  5  s=s  2.0915 

2        •«        hydrogen  0693  X  2  =    .1386 

1        "        oxygen  =  1.1037 

1       **       vapour  of  fiirfurol =  8.8358 

Univirsity  College,  Julif  29M,  1848.  * 


*  On  the  supposition  that  carbonic  acid  contains  equal  volumes  of 
oxygen  and  carbon-vapour,  condensed  to  one-half. 
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ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  OXALIC  ACID. 

BY  MR.  LEWIS  THOMPSON. 

As  no  accurate  account  of  the  decomposition  which  ensues  in 
the  manufacture  of  oxalic  acid  has  yet  heen  published,  that  I  am 
aware  of,  the  following  experiments  may  tend  perhaps  to  draw 
attention  to  this  subject. 

The  apparatus  employed,  consisted  of  a  large  glass  retort,  placed 
in  a  water-bath,  and  luted  to  a  tubulated  receiver,  from  the  opening 
in  which  a  tube  passed  into  a  two-necked  bottle,  containing  a 
solution  of  ammonia  ;  this  bottle  was  connected  by  a  tube,  with 
another  of  the  same  size  and  form,  containing  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  lime,  from  which  an  exit  tube  passed,  which  dipped  under 
water,  and  allowed  the  escape  of  the  incondensible  gaseous  matter. 
The  subjoined  sketch  may  perhaps  assist  in  explaining  this  arrange- 
ment : — 


•^bivfliTi 


.via^k  .  u  h 


The  temperature  of  the  water-bath  was  maintained  as  nearly  as 
possible  at  125^  Fahr.,  for  forty- eight  hours  in  each  experiment, 
after  which  the  solution  of  oxalic  acid  was  set  aside  for  two  days 
to  crystallize.  The  crystals  were  allowed  to  effloresce  in  a  drying 
stove,  so  as  to  remove  all  excess  of  nitric  acid  ;  they  were  then  dis- 
solved, recrystallized,  dried  and  weighed. 

The  amount  of  carbonic  acid  was  determined  by  mixing  the 
solutions  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  lime  after  each  experiment, 
allowing  the  carbonate  of  lime  to  settle  for  twenty*four  hours,  after 
which  it  was  washed,  dried,  and  weighed.  The  sugar  employed 
was  the  best  refined  white,  and  it  lost  nothing  in  weight  by  pro- 
longed exposure  to  a  temperature  of  212^.  The  nitric  acid  was 
pure,  and  of  specific  gravity  1.245  at  60^;  it  contained  as  nearly 
as  possible,  one -third  of  its  weight  of  dry  acid,  as  was  proved  by 
the  amount  of  pure  carbonate  of  soda  which  it  neutralized.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  results  of  eight  experiments,  showing 
the  amount  of  sugar  and  dilute  nitric  acid  employed,  and  the 
quantity  of  oxalic  acid  and  carbonic  acid  produced.     The  liquor 
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froni  the  receiver  and  the  mother-liquor  of  each  experiment  being 
added  to  the  one  following : 

SMPLOYRD.  OBTAINED. 

Sugar  Dil.  Nitric  Acid  Oxalic  Acid  Carbonic  Acid 

in  ounces.  in  ounces.  in  ounces.  in  ounces. 

No.  1....  28  184  17i  20i 

2....  28  184  32i  22^ 

3....  28  184  30  21 

4..,.  28  184  29^  21^ 

'5....  28  184  3li  22 

6....  28  184  30i  21 

7....  28  184  SOj  21|^ 

8....  28  184  31   2li 

A  laige  quantity  of  mother-liquor  remained,  from  which  no 
crystals  were  attempted  to  be  obtained,  as  these  may  be  set  against 
the  small  produce  of  experiment  No.  1.  If  then  we  omit  this 
experiment  altogether,  we  shall  have  an  average  of  the  seven  fol- 
lowing, showing  that  196  of  sugar  and  1288  of  diluted  nitric 
acid,  have  produced  214|  of  oxalic  acid  and  150|  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  that  the  proportion  of  carbon  in  the  oxalic  acid  obtained 
almost  exactly  equals  that  in  the  carbonic  acid,  and  that  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  in  the  way  described,  one-half  of  the  carbon 
of  any  given  quantity  of  sugar,  is  converted  into  oxalic  acid,  and 
the  other  half  into  carbonic  acid.  I  have  made  many  experiments 
with  nitric  acid  of  various  densities  and  at  various  temperatures, 
but  without  obtaining  in  any  instance  so  large  a  produce  of  oxalic 
acid,  as  with  acid  of  the  strength  indicated.  When  strong  acid  is 
employed,  the  temperature  rises  too  high,  and  a  quantity  of  formic 
acid  is  occasionally  produced,  which  distils  over  into  the  receiver, 
and  materially  diminishes  the  produce  of  oxalic  acid.  From  these 
experiments  it  would  appear  that  no  more  than  1241b8.  of  oxalic 
acid  can  be  obtained  fin:)m  a  cwt.  of  sugar.  This,  I  am  aware,  is 
much  below  the  quantity  generally  supposed  to  be  produced  on  the 
large  scale,  and  which  is  stated  to  vary  from  135  to  1401bs.  for 
the  cwt.  of  sugar ;  such  acid  is  however  contaminated  with  nitric 
acid  and  mother-liquor,  and  is  moreover  decidedly  damp,  as  shown 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  crystals  cling  to  the  sides  of  the  bottle 
in  which  tliey  are  contained — some  allowance  must  also  be  made 
for  the  tendency  to  exaggeration  which  prevails  in  our  manu- 
factories. Of  this  at  least  I  am  sure,  that  in  some  hundreds  of 
attempts  conducted  on  a  pretty  large  scale,  I  have  never  onoe 
exceeded  the  amount  here  stated  (124  lbs.)  when  the  acid  was 
properly  purified  and  freed  from  adhering  moisture.  The  following 
diagram  in  my  opinion  represents  the  nature  of  the  ultimate  decom* 
position  which  ensues  in  this  manufacture,  although  other  substances 
are  unquestionably  produced  in  the  first  instance : — 
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M  ATI  RIALS 

swLorio. 


Common 
Sugar 
1  atom 


Carbon ... 
Hydrogen 

Oxygen... 

rHitrogen 
Nitric  Acid  J 
7  atoms    1 0xygen... 


r6  Carbonic  Acid. 


2  Water. 


7  Beatoxide  of  Nitrogen. 


3  Crystallized  Oxalic  Add. 


These  proportions  do  not  greatly  di£fer  from  those  employed  in 
practice  by  oxalic  acid-makers,  when  allowance  is  made  for  the 
loss  of  nitric  acid  incidental  to  their  mode  of  manufacture.  The 
following  is  the  general  proportion  of  materials  employed  : — 

Sugar 112  lbs. 

Nitrate  of  potash   560  lbs. 

Sulphuric  acid    280  lbs. 

which  are   said  to  produce  Id^lbs.  of  oxalic  acid,  and  4901bs.  of 
sulphate  of  potash  or  sal  enixum. 

Experiment  has  proved  to  me  that  the  first  chano^e  produced,  ifl 
to  convert  the  cane-sug^  into  grape-sugar,  and  as  the  nrst  poi*tion8 
of  gas  evolved  consist  almost  entirely  of  nitric  oxide  with  little  or 
no  carbonic  acid,  it  is  dear  that  some  compound  is  generated  in 
the  commencement  of  this  process,  which  contains  the  elements  of 
sugar  united  to  an  excess  of  oxygen — the  above  diagram  must 
therefore  be  looked  on  as  merely  explanatory  of  the  ultimate 
change. 

Byker  Bur,  NiwcaslU'Cn-Tynet 
August  15M,  1848. 

REMARKS 
ON  THE  SACCHAROMETER  CONTROVERSY. 

BY  MR.  MAUBICfi  SCANULN. 

Haviro  been  for  some  time  past»  and  up  to  this  time,  occupied 
in  a  suite  of  experiments  upon  the  production  of  oxalic  acid  fit)m 
sugar  and  starch,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  most  economical 
mode  of  making  this  important  article  of  chemical  manu£acture| 
it  app^ued  to  me  that  one  of  the  first  problems  nectary  to  be 
solved,  was  the  quantity  of  saccharine  matter  contained  in  molasses 
and  in  the  different  raw  sugars  usually  met  with  in  commerce. 
The  solution  of  this  problem  seemed  to  me  necessary,  in  order  to 
compare  the  product  of  oxalic  acid  obtained  on  the  g^eat  scale 
from  these  saccharine  matters,  with  that  obtained  by  exact  ex^ri- 
ment  on  pure  sugar,  as  well  as  with  what  should  be  obtained 
according  to  the  theory  usually  received^  of  the  changes  that  take 
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place  when  sugar  is  acted  upon  bj  nitric  acid,  on  the  supposition 
that  there  is  nothing  produced  but  oxalic  acid,  with  the  escape  of 
^Oi  and  CO2.  During  these  researches^  my  attention  was  directed 
to  the  mode  of  determining  this  important  point,  which  has  gtven 
rise  to  discussion  in  the  late  numbers  of  your  Journal.  With  a 
view  of  testing  its  accuracy,  I  procured  from  Messrs.  Cook  and  Co., 
of  Mincing  Lane,  eminent  colonial  brokers,  the  imdermentioned 
samples  of  sugars,  which  I  dried  at  212°  F.,  dissolved  one  part  of 
each  in  two  parts  of  water,  took  the  specific  gravities  of  the  filtered 
solutions  at  60^  F.,  with  the  greatest  care,  and  noted  the  amount 
of  impurities  left  on  each  filter.  The  result  is  given  in  the 
following  table,  in  accordance  with  that  already  published  in  youv 
Journal  by  Messrs.  Long  and  Atlee,  as  verified  by  Dr.  TJre,  and 
proves  beyond  all  doubt  that  no  conclusion  can  be  thence  drawn 
as  to  the  proportion  of  crystalline  and  non- crystalline  matter  ia 
raw  sugars,  or  what  is  commonly  called  their  relative  strengths. 
Any  saccharometer,  therefore,  founded  on  specific  gravity  must 
be  fallacious. 

TABULAR  VIEW  OF  THE  EXAMINATION  OF  RAW  SUGARS. 


Namet  of  Sugars. 

Loss  of  Weight 
in  Drying 
per  cent. 

Insolablo 

Matter 

per  cent. 

Specific  Gravltfes 

of  the  Solutions 

at  fiO-. 

1.  Yellow  Havanna,  No.  2... 

2.  Java 

1.11 
0.5 
4.0 
4.8 
6.0 
3.1 
2.5 
0.5 
.005 

0.42 
0.27 
0.65 
0.56 
0.96 
0.57 
0.30 
0.18 

1.1378 
1.1365 
1.1392 
1.1384 
1.1379 
1.1403 
1.1371 
1.1368 
1.1458 

3.  Average  Demerara    

4.  Yellow  Benind    

5.  New  .Muscovado  Trinidad 

6.  Average  Jamaica  

7.  White  Bengal 

8.  White  Havanna 

Pure  Refined  Sugar  

I  may  mention  that  these  experiments  have  been  carried  on 
with  the  valuable  assistance  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Henry  Medlock, 
and  that  all  our  weighincrg  were  performed  with  a  delicate  balance 
made  by  Ortling  ;  and  further,  that  pending  these  experiments,  I 
was  favoured  with  a  visit  by  Mr.  Lewis  Thompson,  who  took  some 
interest  in  the  subject,  and  witnessed  the  making  of  the  solutions, 
and  taking  the  specific  gra^nties  as  above  described,  and  he  agrees 
in  the  opinion  above  expressed,  that  "  the  experiments  prove 
that  all  samples  of  sugar,  when  equally  dry^  afford,  with  water, 
solutions  having  the  same  specific  gravity,  and  that  consequently 
any  attempt  to  determine  the  commercial  value  of  such  sugars  by 
tlie  specific  gravity  of  their  solutions  is  entirely  fallacious." 

15t/i  August,  1848, 
Chemical  Works,  Great  George  Street,  Bermmdsey, 
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ON  SUGAR. 

B7  ANDREW  URE^  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

That  no  subject  of  extensive  manufacture  is  so  little  under- 
stood, at  least  in  its  practical  manipulations,  by  Chemists,  as  sugar, 
may  seem  a  startling  paradox  ;  but  it  is  a  truth  familiar  to  sugar- 
refiners,  and  which  may  be  made  manifest  by  a  simple  experiment. 
Let  any  one  dissolve  a  few  pounds  of  brown  sugar  in  water,  filter 
the  solution  if  need  be,  and  reconvert  it  by  evaporation,  &c.,  into 
sugar,  and  see  how  much  he  will  recover  of  like  firm  grain  as  the 
sample  used.  The  defalcation  will  not  be  less  than  10  per  cent. ; 
most  probably  a  great  deal  more.  Even  with  refined  sugar 
similarly  treated,  the  original  quality  and  quantity  will  not  be 
restored,  because  the  crystalline  force  of  sugar  is  most  easily  im- 
paired. A  dexterous  sugar-boiler  will  however  manage  the  ex- 
periment much  more  successfully,  and  reproduce  a  large  proportion 
of  fine-grained  sugar  :  a  result  which  I  have  often  witnessed. 

In  many  of  our  colonies,  for  every  two  parts  of  sugar  produced 
from  cane-juice,  about  one  part  of  molasses  is  separated  in  the 
curing-house,  while  about  10  or  12  per  cent,  of  the  shipped  sugar 
is  lost  by  drainage  in  the  voyage  home. '  About  twenty  years  ago 
most  of  our  sugar-fefiners  boiled  their  syrups  in  open  pans ;  but 
now  all  of  them  evaporate  in  vacuo,  by  the  apparatus  first  sug- 
gested by  Sir  H.  Davy  (as  Mr.  Children  informed  me),  but  im- 
proved and  patented  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Howard.  At  the  former 
period  (1830)  a  keen  controversy  was  carried  on  between  the 
sugar  planters  and  the  refiners  on  the  one  side,  and  our  Govern- 
ment on  the  other,  relatively  to  the  amount  of  drawback  paid  by 
the  Treasury  on  the  exportation  of  refined  or  loaf  sugar.  The 
former  parties  contended  that  the  drawback  was  a  sum  merely 
equivalent  to  the  duty  paid  on  the  importation  of  the  raw  sugar, 
while  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  for  Trade  and 
Plantations,  with  many  Members  of  Parliament,  considered  the 
drawback  as  involving  a  large  bounty  from  which  the  sugar-refiners 
had  realized  g^eat  fortunes,  and  the  West  India  proprietors  pro- 
portional bonuses.  The  Government  having  tried  in  vain  to  find 
out  the  truth,  so  carefully  concealed  by  the  parties  interested, 
finally  resolved  to  cause  this  great  national  problem  to  be  solved 
under  their  own  auspices.  The  President  and  Vice-President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  being  apprized  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Molasses  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  (which  had  several 
times  examined  me,  and  required  me  to  make  experiments  for  them) 
that  I  was  occupied  with  researches  on  sugar,  sent  for  me  to  meet 
with  a  deputation  of  the  sugar  colonists  and  refiners  at  the  ofiice 
of  that  Board.  I  was  then  requested  to  conduct  a  scries  of  expe- 
riments on  the  refining  of  sugar  upon  such  a  considerable  scale  as 
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would  settle  the  average  yield  per  cwt  or  ton  in  refined  loaves, 
bastards,  and  treacle,  of  a  few  different  descriptions  of  raw  sugar. 
I  was  invested  with  full  power  to  rent  a  sugar-house  for  a  short 
time — to  fit  it  up  as  I  thought  best — to  hire  a  proper  corps  of  work- 
men, &c,  so  as  to  solve  the  important  problem  put  into  my  hands. 
It  was  then  understood  that  my  labours  might  be  completed  within 
the  period  of  a  year.  I  was  also  empowered  to  draw  whatever 
smns  of  money  might  be  wanted  from  the  Collector  of  the  Cus- 
toms ;  but  after  a  little  reflection  I  declined  to  meddle  with  any 
pecuniary  matters,  and  persuaded  the  Collector  to  underfake  that 
part  of  the  business.  An  intelligent  and  faithful  officer  of  the 
Customs  was  g^nted  to  me  to  watch  over  the  property,  superin- 
tend the  conduct  of  the  workmen,  and  take  charge  of  the  keys  of 
the  house. 

The  Government  allowed  two  gentlemen,  named  by  the  West 
India  Association  and  two  by  the  sugar  refiners,  to  watch  over  all  my 
operations — a  task  which  they  fulfilled  most  conscientiously  all  the 
time  that  the  experiments  were  going  on,  one  of  them  having  taken 
lodgings  next  door  to  the  sugar -house.  This  was  a  small  building 
near  the  Commercial  Road,  which  had  not  been  rightly  finished, 
and  was  quite  unfurnished.  It  had  been  stipulated  by  the  refiners 
that  I  was  to  boil  the  syrups  in  an  open  pan,  and  to  use  not  more 
than  five  per  cent,  of  bone-black.  Some  months  were  spent  in 
fitting  up  the  house  and  mounting  the  requisite  apparatus ;  in 
which  interval  I  visited  many  of  the  sugfar  refineries  in  London 
and  Paris,  in  order  to  become  familiar  with  the  various  manipula- 
tions.    My  operations  commenced  on  the  20th  January,  1832. 

In  the  nrst  experiment,  162  cwt.  1  qr.  13  lbs.  of  raw  sugar  were 
operated  upon  ;  and  the  balance  of  proBt  in  favour  of  the  refinery 
upon  it,  was  cwts.  qrs.  ibt.  £63  10     6 

2d  Experiment  on  198     3  19  profit  =  106  18  11 
3d         «  199     0  14      «  48  10     3 

4th       "  304     15"         162  15     4 

5th       «  311     3     9     «         JOO    6  10 

6th       "  307     0     7"        103  10    4 


Cwts.  1473     2  11  £590  12     2 

The  produce  in  loaves,  bastard  sugars,  and  treacle  was  subjected 
to  a  most  minute  examination  by  the  gentlemen  superintendents, 
as  well  as  the  searcher  of  the  Custom-house,  and  it  was  all  sold  in 
the  open  market  in  Mincing  Lane.  The  expense  of  the  house-rent, 
wages  of  workmen,  and  apparatus  could  not  much  exceed  £3000-—* 
ihat  business  being  well  attended  to  by  the  Collector  of  the  Cus- 
toms :  Mr.  Wolsey,  and  other  sugar-  refiners  who  occasionally  visited 
the  house,  considered  the  operations  to  have  been  as  well  con- 
ducted as  possible  in  the  circumstances.     I  had  reason  to  be  sus- 
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picious  of  false  play  on  the  part  of  one  or  two  of  the  workmen, 
who  were  evidently  influenced  by  the  fear  of  injuring  their  trade 
and  employment  in  the  sugar-houses.  I  believe  that  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  sugar  in  the  last  two  experiments  had  been  pur^ 
posely  burned  by  throwing  the  syrup  from  the  pan  into  the  nre  ; 
and  I  requested  the  Earl  of  Auckland,  then  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  to  order  an  investigation  to  be  made  upon  the 
subject  before  a  magistrate  ;  but  as  he  regarded  my  labours  as 
quite  satisfactory  to  the  Government,  he  thought  it  superfluous  to 
take  that  trouble. 

The  result  of  my  operations,  as  stated  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Poulett  Thomson  (afterwards  Lord  Sydenham),  Vice-President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  when  he  laid  my  report  on  the  table  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  was  to  show  that  upwards  of  half  a  mil- 
lion sterling  had  been  annually  lost  to  the  Exchequer  in  bounties, 
involved  and  concealed  in  the  excess  of  the  drawbacks  on  expor- 
tation over  the  duties  paid  to  it  on  importation.  Afterwards  a  bill 
was  introduced  into  Parliament  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  the  Right  Hon.  Spring  Rice  (Lord  Monteagle), 
founded  on  my  experiments,  and  passed  into  law,  whereby  the 
rate  of  drawback  was  reduced  by  about  16  per  cent,  constituting 
a  near  approximation  to  the  rate  of  duties  paid. 

If  I  be  asked  what  sum  was  allowed  me  for  nearly  two  years 
most  vexatious  labours,  among  contending  parties,  with  an  un- 
faithful troop  of  workmen,  in  which  so  important  a  fiscal  point  was 
settled,  I  answer  £800 ;  at  the  rate  of  £400  per  annum.  That 
sum  was  sent  to  me  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  accompanied 
with  a  polite  letter  of  thanks  for  my  successful  operations. 

The  sugar-house  having  been  hired  merely  to  perform  these  ex- 
periments, was  then  given  up,  and  its  apparatus,  &c.,  sold.  It 
was  rented,  I  believe,  at  about  £60  per  annum ;  but  with  that  I 
had  no  concern. 

These  daily  sugar-house  investigations  for  so  long  a  period,  and 
the  analysis  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  samples  of  cane-juice  syrup 
and  molasses  for  the  Custom-house  in  the  course  of  the  subsequent 
fifteen  years,  may  entitle  me,  without  the  charge  of  presumption, 
to  claim  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with  sugar  in  its  commercial  rela- 
tions at  least ;  and  I  can  safely  affirm  that  no  cargo  of  colonial 
cane-syrup  ever  came  as  such  to  this  country  without  containing 
nncrystallizable  molasses  matter,  mixed  with  its  sugar  ;  and  there- 
fore ne  must  be  an  awkward  or  deceitful  operator  who  declares 
such  syrup  to  be  crystalline  sugar.  But  colonial  molasses  contun 
always  more  or  less  saccharine  grain.  Mr.  H.  N.  Browne,  an 
eminent  sugar-refiner  in  London,  states,  in  answer  to  the  3999tih 
question  of  the  Report  of  the  Molasses  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  he  extracts  from  30  to  38  lbs.  of  sugar  from 
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one  cvt.  of  West  India  molasses,  and  that  some  of  that  su^r  may 
be  refined  into  loaves.  So  far  is  the  best  colonial  molasses  from 
being  the  type  of  non-cr)'stallizable  syrup,  as  has  been  lately 
assumed  by  two  prominent  Chemists. 

The  temper  lime  used  in  boiling  cane-juice  in  the  Colonies 
combines  with  the  gluten,  and  forms  the  colouring  matter  of  raw 
sugar — a  compound  readily  removed  by  the  feeblest  acid ;  but  this 
acid  can  be  safely  applied  only  through  the  medium  of  alcohol. 
On  this  chemical  principle  I  obtained  a  patent  in  October,  1830, 
for  blanching  brown  sugar  by  very  faintly  acidulated  alcohol,  a 
compound  which  might  be  prepared  cheaply  in  the  Colonies  at 
that  period.  Such  a  menstruum  had  never  been  used  before, 
though  alcohol  alone  had  been  tried  in  the  Mauritius  and  else- 
where, but  did  not  answer.  The  nature  of  that  patent  has  been 
misrepresented  by  a  correspondent  in  the  last  number  of  this 
journal. 

After  the  value  of  these  sugar-refinery  researches  had  been 
fiilly  recognized  both  by  the  Administration  and  the  Parliament, 
I  was  advised  to  apply  for  a  remuneration  somewhat  more 
adequate  to  their  difficulty  and  importance,  but  I  declined  to 
solicit  any  favour  from  any  of  the  ministers  of  state,  with  whom 
I  continued  on  terms  of  confidential  intercourse  for  several  sub- 
sequent years.  Nor  during  a  service  of  fifteen  years  for  the 
Customs,  in  which  the  duties  on  cane-juice,  and  many  other 
articles  of  extensive  importation,  were  rated  for  duties  in  con- 
formity with  my  reports,  did  I  ever  stoop  to  receive  the  least 
douceur  from  any  interested  parties,  though  I  was  occasionally 
blamed  (but  unjustly)  for  over-rating  the  duties  leviable.  I  can- 
not reproach  my  conscience  with  ever  setting  a  snare  for  filching 
a  premium  from  the  public  purse  for  an  imposture  of  any  kind,  I 
have  never  sought  the  connivance  of  corrupt  functionaries  for  such 
a  purpose,  and  i  have  never  bribed  scientific  confederates  with  the 
prospect  of  a  large  fee  to  certify  the  truth  of  a  delusion.  On  the 
contrary,  when  tiie  officers  of  the  Customs  consulted  me  non- 
officially,  they  always  received  gratuitous  confidential  information. 
In  the  same  spirit,  they  were  freely  oftered  a  true  and  easy  method 
of  estimating  the  proportion  of  crystalline  and  non-crystalline 
matter  in  raw  sugar,  upwards  of  two  years  ago,  but  they  declined 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  offer,  under  some  selfish  sinister  infla- 
ence,  which  I  then  only  surmised,  but  now  clearly  understand. 
Left  alone  with  their  idol,  tbey  have  found  it  to  be  a  blood*s«ck- 
ing  vampire,  and  hold  it  now  in  merited  execration. 

Alas  I  how  lamentable  is  it  to  perceive  how  little  reverence  for 
truth,  how  little  moral  sensibility  is  evinced  by  some  of  our  pro- 
minent sava7is  ;  how  ready  they  are  to  cloke  a  profitable  aoientific 
error  committed  by  them,  with  every  art  of  obliquity,  sophistry. 
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or  downright  falsehood !  Thus,  Joyce*8  stove  was  inaugurated  as 
innocent  by  two  cockney  Chemists,  in  defiance  of  a  coroner's 
inquest,  declaring  it  to  have  poisoued  a  man,  and  of  Gay-Lussac's 
denunciation  of  its  fumes  as  carbonic  acid  gas,  with  which  the 
younger  Berthollet  did,  and  many  of  his  countrymen  do,  daily 
commit  suicide. 

As  goats  browse  upon  hemlock,  so  some  persons  live  upon  lies, 
having  a  sharp  scent  for  the  things  rank  and  vile  which  possess 
the  unweeded  garden  of  our  public  offices,  our  ateliers  nationaux^ 
as  Punch  ingeniously  calls  them.  Hence  we  can  understand  how 
powerful  is  the  elective  attraction  between  jobbers  and  empirics, 
as  exemplified  in  the  coalition  formed  between  corrupt  functionaries 
and  a  master  quack,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  an  honest 
guardian  of  the  revenue.  "  Try  every  art  of  legal  thieving," 
sings  Burns  in  sportive  irony  ;  ^'  Woe  to  him  who  loves  the  wages 
of  unrighteousness,  or  retains  an  ill-got  fee,*'  says  the  divme 
moralist.  I  thank  God,  who  has  enabled  me  to  res'st  all  such 
temptations,  which  have  been  plentifully  thrown  in  my  way,  and 
I  say  with  J  uvenal — 

" —  me  nemo  ministro 

Fur  erit." 

24,  Bhomhury  Square,  17tA  August,  1848. 


NAPHTHA. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  FlIARMACEUTICAli  JOURNAL. 

Dear  Sir, — In  my  short  paper  on  "  Naphtha,"  in  your  pre- 
ceding number,  I  have  stated  as  components  of  coal-tar,  certain 
articles  which  Mr.  Mansfield,  to  whom  1  referred,  does  not  consider 
to  exist  ready  formed  in  it,  but  which  may  be  generated  by  che- 
mical re-actions,  and  which,  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  me,  that  he 
purposes  to  have  manufactured  from  coal  tar  for  practical  purposes 
in  the  arts.  Yours  truly, 

Andrew  Ure. 

\7th  August,  1848. 

IMPURITIES  IN  COMMERCIAL  HYDROCHLORIC 
ACID. 

BT  MR.  THOMAS  H.  SAVORT. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  hydrochloric  acid  commonly  kept  by 
Chemists  and  Druggists,  one  of  which  is  recognized  as  pure  and 
fit  for  use  in  medicine,  while  the  other  is  avowedly  impure,  .and 
only  adapted  for  economical  and  manu&cturing  purposes.  The 
pure  acid  is  colourless,  while  the  other  is  always  more  or  less 
coloured  by  reason  of  the  impurities  present.     Among  the  im- 
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purities  mentioned  in  Chemical  and  Pharmaceutical  works,  as 
most  commonly  occurring  in  this  acid,  are  iron,  sulphuric  acid, 
free  chlorine,  nitrous  acid,  arsenic,  and  lead«  Sulphurous  acid  is 
also  mentioned  hy  Professor  Graham  as  existing  in  this  acid,  but 
little  or  no  notice  is  taken  of  this  impurity  in  the  works  most 
generally  referred  to  by  Druggists. 

Some  impure  hydrochloric  acid  having  been  used  for  generat- 
ing carbonic  acid  gas  in  some  of  the  operations  conducted  by  the 
laboratory  pupils  here,  the  evolved  gas  was  found  to  be  largely 
contaminated  with  sulphurous  acid.  Subsequent  specimens  of 
acid  obtiuned  from  several  different  manufacturers  afforded  similar 
results ;  and  on  submitting  these  specimens  to  a  more  careful  ex- 
amination, it  appeared  that  sulphurous  acid  was  not  only  present, 
but  formed  an  important  constituent,  as  the  following  analyses 
will  show : — 


Nal. 
Sp.gr,at60''  F.  1.166. 

COMPOSITION.  CRATWS. 

Hydrochloric  Acid 29.9349 

Solphurous  Acid 10.8450 

Sulphuric  Acid   1538 

Perchloride  of  Iron 8364 

Water  58.2299 


No.  2. 
Sp,  gr,  at  60^  F.  1.163. 

COMPOSITION.  GRAINS. 

Hydrochloric  Acid  31.3708 

Sulphurous  Acid 7.0530 

Sulphuric  Acid    0738 

Perchloride  of  Iron 0052 

Water    61.4972 


100.0000 

No.  3. 
Sp.  gr.  at  60^  F,  1.1638. 

COMPOSITION.  ORAIVS. 

Hydrochloric  Acid 28.7278 

Sulphurous  Acid    8.4152 

Sulphuric  Acid  1562 

Perchloride  of  Iron    0461 

Water 62.6549 


100.0000 


100.0000 
The  presence  of  sulphurous  acid  in  such  large  proportions  is 
no  doubt  principally  doe  to  the  use  of  impure  salt  and  oil  of  vitriol 
in  the  process  of  manufacture,  the  organic  matter  present  being 
oxidized  at  the  expense  of  some  of  the  oxygen  of  a  portion  of  the 
sulphuric  acid.  It  may  also  in  part  arise  from  the  employment  of 
iron  retorts,  and  from  the  application  of  too  high  a  temperature, 
which  would  decompose  the  bisulphate  of  soda  and  liberate  the 
volatile  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  together  with  sulphurous  acid 
and  oxygen  gas.  The  method  I  adopted  for  estimating  the 
sulphurous  acid  was  to  precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid  with  chloride 
of  barium,  then  to  neutralize  the  remaining  free  acid  with  potash — 
to  evaporate  the  solution  to  drj'ness — to  fuse  the  resulting  salt  with 
nitrate  of  potash — to  dissolve  in  water,  and  estimate  the  sulphurous 
acid  originally  present  from  the  precipitate  now  afforded  with 
chloride  of  barium. 
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It  appeared  desirable  that  the  attention  of  Chemists  and  Drag- 
gists  should  be  directed  to  this  subject^  as  it  is  evident  that  the 
common  hydrochloric  acid  of  commerce  ought  not  to  be  employed 
in  any  Pharmaceutical  processes. 

LabonUory,  17j  Bloonuhury  Square. 


PREPARATION  OF  ANHYDROUS  SULPHURIC  ACID. 

BY  MR.  H.  BUODEN  ETANS. 

The  process  we  find  described  in  most  chemical  works,  for  the 
preparation  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  consists  in  submitting 
Kordiiausen  oil  of  vitriol  to  distillation  at  a  low  temperature,  with 
a  suitable  apparatus  for  condensing  the  white  fumes  which  pass 
over.  Owing,  however,  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring,  in  this 
country,  good  Nordhausen  oil  of  vitriol,  containing  any  appreciable 
quantity  of  the  anhydrous  acid,  this  process  has  bailed  in  the  hands 
of  many  who  have  tried  it,  and  the  substance  under  notice  is 
generally  looked  upon  as  a  rare  chemical  product.  In  its  crystal- 
line state,  it  is  so  beautiful  an  object,  that  many  Chemists  would, 
no  doubly  be  anxious  to  add  it  to  their  collection  of  chemical 
specimens,  if  they  knew  of  an  easy  process  by  which  to  prepare  it. 

Some  years  ago  Doebereiner  and  Magnus  described  a  process 
for  its  preparation  which  consisted  in  passing  a  mixture  of  dry 
sulphurous  acid  and  oxygen  gases  through  a  tube  filled  with 
spongy  platinum  and  heated  to  about  572^  Fahr. ;  but  this  pro- 
cess requires  a  somewhat  complicated  apparatus,  and  would  not 
be  very  easy  of  execution  by  an  amateur  manufacturer. 

More  recently  a  notice  was  published  in  the  Comptes  Rendus^ 
of  a  process  suggested  by  M.  Ch.  Barreswil,  for  obtaining  it  by 
means  of  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid.  I  have  tried  this  process, 
and  have  found  it  to  be  neither  difficult  nor  expensive.  The  process 
was  not  very  minutely  described  in  the  notice  of  it  above  alluded 
to,  and  therefore,  as  the  result  I  have  obtained  has  been  perfectly 
satisfactory,  I  am  induced  to  describe  the  arrangement  that  was 
adopted,  mr  the  guidance  of  those  who  may  wish  to  prepare  a 
specimen  of  this  interesting  compound. 

I  first  obtained  some  highly  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol,  by 
heating  commercial  oil  of  vitriol  in  a  retort  until  a  considerable 
portion  of  weak  acid  had  distilled  off,  and  that  wluch  remained  in 
the  retort  had  acquired  a  density  of  1.845.  Some  anhydrous 
phosphoric  acid  was  then  made  by  burning  phosphorus  beneath  a 
receiver  placed  over  a  plate  of  glass,  allowing  free  access  for  dry 
atmospheric  air.  The  successive  portions  of  the  white  flakey 
substance  thus  formed  were  immediately  transferred  to  a  wide- 
mouthed  stoppered  bottle,  until  a  considerable  quantity  of  it  was 
collected. 
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On  mixing  these  two  acids  (SOa,  HO  and  PO5)  together,  strong 
chemical  action,  accompanied  by  great  elevation  of  temperature^ 
occurs,  to  counteract  which,  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  mixture  in 
a  vessel  surrounded  by  a  freezing  mixture. 

The  phosphoric  acid  was  introduced  into  a  stoppered  retort, 
suiTOunded  by  a  mixture  of  -pounded  ice  and  salt,  and  the  oil  of 
vitriol  was  gradually  added,  allowing  the  temperature  to  subside 
between  the  successive  additions.  When  a  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
equal  to  about  two-thirds  the  weight  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  bad 
been  thus  added,  the  mixture,  which  acquiired  a  dark  brown  colour, 
was  removed  from  the  coohng  bath,  and  a  receiver  was  placed 
there,  to  which  the  retort  was  adapted.  A  gentle  heat  was  now 
applied  to  the  retort,  and  dense  white  vapours  soon  began  to  pass 
into  the  receiver  wliere  they  were  condensed  by  the  cold.  In  this 
way  a  considerable  quantity  of  beautiful  white  silky  crystals  was 
obtained.  The  whole  process  occupies  but  a  short  time,  and  no 
other  precaution  is  necessary  in  conducting  it,  than  that  of  avoiding 
too  great  an  elevation  of  temperature  on  mixing  the  oil  of  vitriol 
with  the  dry  phosphoric  acid.  With  careful  manipulation  one 
ounce  of  phosphorus,  being  first  converted  into  anhydrous  phos* 
phoric  acid  by  combustion  in  dry  air,  and  subsequently  into  glacial 
phosphoric  acid  by  dehydrating  the  oil  of  vitriol,  would  yield 
about  an  ounce  of  the  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid.  The  process;, 
therefore,  at  the  present  low  price  of  phosphorus,  is  inexpensive  as 
well  as  easy  of  execution. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention,  as  a  caution  to  those  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  properties  of  this  body,  that  although,  in  its 
anhydrous  and  crystalline  state,  it  has  none  of  the  characters  of 
an  acid,  not  even  changing  the  colour  of  blue  litmus,  nor  attacking 
the  skin  when  applied  to  it,  yet  so  powerful  is  its  tendency  to  ab- 
sorb water  and  pass  to  the  state  of  the  highly  corrosive  oil  of 
vitriol,  that  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  water  to  it  in  a  bottle 
causes  a  dangerous  explosion,  from  the  great  and  sudden  evolution 
of  heat  which  takes  place. 

Laboraiorif,  17,  Bloomsbury  Square. 


ANALYSIS    OF    THE   BROMINE   MINERAL  SPRING 

OR  WELL  OF  TENBURY,  WORCESTERSHIRE, 

The  Property  ofS.  Holmes  Godson,  Esq. 

BY  ANDREW  URE,  M.D.,  P.R.8. 

Bt  methods  somewhat  similar  to  those  described  in  my  paper 
on  the  "  Analysis  of  the  Moira  Brine  Spring,"  which  the  Royal 
Society  honoured  with  a  place  in  their  Transactions  for  1834, 
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part  11.,  I  obtained  the  following  results  from  one  gallon  =  70,000 
water-grain  measures  : —  Grains. 

1.  Chlorsodium  (muriate  of  soda)  1301.4 

2.  Chlorcalcium  (muriate  of  lime)  425.6 

8.  Chlormagnesium  (muriate  of  magnesia)    ...       61.3 

4.  Sulphate  of  lime • 6.0 

5.  Protocarbonate  of  iron    1.5 

6.  Bromide  of  sodium  (bromsodium)  1 6.2 

Total  saline  contents  =  1802.0 
Specific  gravity  of  the  water  at  60^  F.,  z:  1.0208 
Taste,  bitter  saline,  but  not  unpleasantly  so. 

This  water  has  been  long  prized  for  its  medicinal  virtues  as  a 
deobstruent.  In  reference  to  the  bromine  constituent,  it  is  doubly 
richer  than  the  Moira  spring  water. 

The  determination  of  the  presence  and  approximate  proportion 
of  bromine  in  such  a  saline  water,  is  attended  with  no  ditficulty. 
Having  concentrated  a  considerable  quantity  of  it  by  evaporation 
to  such  a  pitch  as  to  separate  the  greater  part  of  the  readily  crys- 
tallisable  muriate  of  soda,  add  to  the  filtered  mother- water  a  small 
portion  of  pretty  strong  chlorine-water.  The  bright  golden 
yellow  colour  immediately  produced  indicates  the  bromine,  now 
eliminated  from  its  state  of  hydrobromic  acid.  Ether  being  poured 
into  the  bottle  partially  filled  with  the  saline  solution,  and  agitated 
therewith,  seizes  the  bromine,  and  on  repose  rises  with  it,  and 
floats  in  a  rich  crimson  solution  on  the  top  of  the  decoloured  liquor. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  chlorine  has  not  been  used  in  excess, 
otherwise  the  next  processes  would  be  ritiated,  which  consist,  firsts 
in  decanting  the  ethereous  compound,  and  saturating  it  with  pure 
potash  lye,  so  as  to  form  bromide  of  potassium.  This  solution 
being  evaporated,  and  gently  ignited,  is  to  be  supersaturated  with 
nitric  acid,  and  the  bromine  precipitated  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
the  brown  silver  bromide  washed,  filtered,  dried,  and  gently 
ignited.  100  parts  of  that  bromide  represent  41.5  of  bromine. 
In  Mr.  Godson's  mineral  spring,  there  are  very  nearly  12^  gprains 
of  bromine  per  gallon,  which  are  therefore  worth  extracting  on  the 
large  scale  from  the  water. 

The  ether,  which  has  been  stripped  of  its  bromine  by  potash  lye, 
may  be  nearly  all  recovered,  with  proper  precautions,  so  as  to  be 
repeatedly  applied  to  fresh  quantities  of  chloriHed  mother- water. 
If  the  bromide  of  potassium  be  mixed  with  one-third  of  its  weight 
of  peroxide  of  manganese,  and  the  mixture  distilled  with  its  own 
weight  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  half  it?  weight  of  water, 
firom  a  retort  whose  beak  dips  into  a  receiver  containing  water, 
the  bromine  wUch  comes  oyer  foils  to  the  bottom,  and  may  b^ 
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entirely  de-hydrated  by  re- distillation  over  cUorcalcium  (calcined 
muriate  of  lime). 

The  bromine  may  also  be  extracted,  and  that  very  economically, 
by  distilling  the  chlorified  mother-water  of  the  spring  with  the 
mixture  of  manganese  and  oil  of  vitriol.  The  bromine  which 
passes  oyer  may  be  afterwards  purified  by  washing  witb  water, 
and  then  by  the  process  above  described,  with  potash,  nitric 
acid;  &c. 

PHARMACOPCEIA  TEST  FOR  IODIDE  OP  POTASSIUM. 
A  CoRRESFONSENT,  D.B.,  of  Aldcrsgate  Stfcct,  has  directed  our 
attention  to  one  of  the  tests  described  in  the  notes  to  the  Pharmacopoeia 
for  Iodide  of  Potassium,  which  is  thus  expressed, — "  Sulphuric  acid 
and  starchf  added  together,  it  becomes  blueJ*  **  The  truth  is,''  says 
our  correspondent.  ''  that  the  above  is  a  test  of  the  impurity,  not  of 
the  purity>  of  the  article,  for  on  adding  sulphuric  acid  and  starch  to 
a  solution  of  |3ur«  iodide  of  potassium,  the  blue  colour  is  not  pro- 
duced ;  but  if  the  specimen  contain  iodate  of  potash  or  free  iodine, 
the  blue  colour  will  be  developed." 

[This  subject  had  been  previously  brought  under  our  notice.  It 
appears  that  some  iodide  of  potassium  was  recently  condemned  by  a 
purchaser  as  bad,  the  manufacturer  being  told,  to  his  astonishment,  that 
It  contained  no  iodine,  the  test  described  in  the  PharmacopcEta  having 
failed  to  indicate  the  presence  of  that  body.  It  was  found,  however, 
that  the  only  peculiarity  in  the  salt  consisted  in  its  being  very  pure. 
On  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  a  solution  of  pure  iodide  of  potassium, 
water  is  decomposed  together  with  the  salt,  yielding  sulphate  of  potash 
and  hydriodic  acid,  as  represented  in  the  following  diagram  :>~ 

Iodide  of  Potassium  —  j^ 

Water {u^^^^"^ ^^KOj^:::::^ K 0,  SO, 

Sulphuric  Acid SOs« 

Hydriodic  acid  (HI)  is  a  colourless  compound  which  does  not 
affect  the  colour  of  starch,  and  therefore,  on  adding  starch  to  the 
above  mixture  the  blue  iodide  of  starch  is  not  formed.  But  hydriodic 
acid  is  a  very  unstable  compound;  it  speedily  undergoes  decomposi- 
tion, iodine  being  set  free,  which  colours  the  solution  and  gives  the 
characteristic  blue  colour  with  starch.  If,  therefore,  instead  of  adding 
the  sulphuric  acid  and  starch  together,  the  acid  be  added  first,  and 
the  mixture  allowed  to  stand  for  some  minutes  before  the  addition  of 
the  starch,  the  presence  of  the  iodine  will  be  made  manifest.  It  might 
be  supposed  that  the  same  effect  would  ensue  if  the  acid  and  starch 
were  added  simultaneously,  and  the  mixture  allowed  to  stand  for  some 
time,  but  experience  shows  that  this  method  of  applying  the  test  will 
not  answer. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  the  Pharmacopceia 
test  is  a  bad  one.    Sulphuric  add  is  not  the  best  substance  to  use  for 
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decomposing  the  iodide  of  potassium  and  setting  free  the  iodine. 

Nitric  acid  might  he  used  with  better  success,  especially  if  it  contain 

nitrous  acid,  as  it  generally  does ;  but  chlorine  water,  or  gaseous 
chlorine,  will  be  found  to  be  better  t)ian  either,  the  whole  of  the  iodine 
being  thus  instantly  set  free.  The  best  method  of  applying  the  test 
is  to  make  a  weak  solution  of  the  salt  to  be  tested  in  distilled  water, 
to  add  to  this  some  cold  solution  of  starch,  to  allow  some  chlorine  gas 
to  flow  from  the  mouth  of  a  bottle  on  to  the  surface  of  it,  and  to 
slightly  agitate  the  liquid.  The  blue  compound  will  thus  be  instantly 
developed.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  chlorine  used  for  this  pur- 
pose should  be  pure ;  the  gas  occupying  the  upper  part  of  a  bottle 
containing  chlorine  water,  will  answer  the  purpose  perfectly  well,  the 
stopper  being  removed,  and  the  bottle  partly  inverted  over  the  edge  of 
the  test-glass,  so  that  the  heavy  gas  may  flow  out.  This  is  the  most 
delicate  way  of  testing  for  the  presence  of  iodine,  and  should  be  adopted 
where  the  Quantity  to  be  detected  is  very  small ;  but  in  applying  the 
test  to  iodide  of  potassium,  delicacy  of  indication  is  not  required »  as 
iodine  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  most  abundant  constituent  of  the  salt. 
Chlorine  water,- or  reddened  nitric  acid,  might,  therefore,  be  used  in 
this  case  with  the  same  effect  as  gaseous  chlorine. 
Our  correspondent  is  correct  in  saying  that  the  Pharmacopoeia  test 

•  does  not  indicate  the  purity,  but  the  impurity  of  the  salt.  The  test 
could  not  have  been  intended  for  the  detection  of  impurities,  but 
merely  to  show  that  iodine  is  present ;  yet  it  has  happened,  unfor- 
tunately, that  when  applied  according  to  the  instructions  of  the  Phar- 
macopceia,  it  fails  to  afirord  even  this  indication,  if  the  salt  be  perfectly 
pure.  Perfectly  pure  iodide  of  potassium,  however,  is  rarely  met  with 
in  commerce.  The  process  by  which  the  salt  is  usually  made  by 
inanufacturers,  consists  in  heating  together  solution  of  caustic  potash 
tnd  iodine,  in  which  case  iodate  of  potash  is  necessarily  produced  at 
the  same  time  as  the  iodide;  and  altnough  the  salt  is  subsequently 
exposed  to  a  dull  red  heat,  with  the  view  of  decomposing  the  iodate, 
yet  there  is  generally  a  small  portion  of  iodate  left  in  the  product,  the 
presence  of  which  causes  the  immediate  liberation  of  iodine  on  the 
addition  of  sulphuric  acid. 

^  Thus,  although  the  Pharmacopoeia  test  is  ineflBcient  for  the  detec- 
tion of  iodine  in  pure  iodide  of  potassium,  yet  it  answers  very  well 
with  the  iodide  usually  met  with  in  commerce,  the  characteristic  re- 
action being  caused  by  the  presence  of  even  a  minute  portion  of  iodate 
of  potash,  which  would  not  interfere  with  the  medicinal  action  of  the 
salt.— Ed.]  

ON  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  LACTIC  ACID  IN  LIVING  BODIES. 

BT  M.  BERZELTUS*. 

M.  LiEBiG  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  which 
was  read  on  the  17t4i  of  January,  1847,  in  which  he  said,  "  It  has  been  long 
known  that  the  flesh  of  fresh-killed  aninmls  possesses,  very  appreciably, 
the  re-action  of  a  free  acid.  M.  Berzelius  has  attributed  this  re-action  to 
the  presence  of  lactic  acid,  but  without  the  fact  having  been  hitherto 
ascertained  by  analytic  results  in  an  unquestionable  manner.  Many 
chemists  have  admitted  that  lactic  acid  exists  in  urine,  the  gastric  juice, 

*  Transiated  from  Berzelius's  Ammairej  1848,  p.  347. 
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«od  in  milk;  but  they  hare  supported  this  opinion  by  uncertain  re-actions. 
tThe  opinion,  even,  that  lactic  acid  prevents  the  precpitation  of  oxide  of 
«oppei  b;  milk  of  lime  is  founded  on  error.  M.  Strecker  has  lately  shown 
that  pure  lactate  of  copper  is  entirely  decomposed  by  milk  of  lime,  su  com- 
pletely that  no  re-agent  whateyer  indicates  a  trace  of  oxide  of  copper  in 
the  liquor  after  precipitation.  It  is  true  that  pure  lactate  of  lime  dissolves 
a  little  oxide  of  copper,  but  a  slight  excess  of  lime  precipitates  it  again. 
The  intention  of  my  experiments  ivas,  to  dispel  the  uncertainty  trhich 
enveloped  the  non-volatile  organic  acid  contained  in  the  fluids  of  living 
bodies*.*' 

M.  Liebig aftemards  announces,  in  the  same  letter,  of  which  there  will 
be  occasion  again  to  speak,  that  he  has  found  this  acid  is  the  lactic  acid. 
After  having  thus  endeavoured  to  annihilate  the  labours  of  his  predecessors 
on  this  acid  which  exists  in  the  animal  organization,  and  even  the  experi- 
ments on  lactic  add  by  M.  Felouze,  it  is  then  to  M.  Liebig  that  science  owes 
a  debt  of  gratitude  for  having  taught  us  that  living  bodies  contain  lactic 
acid. 

I  have  myself  too  great  a  share  in  the  discovery  of  lactic  acid  in  living 
bodies,  not  to  feel  particular  interest  that  the  history  of  lactic  acid  in  the 
animal  organization  should  be  stated  with  perfect  truth. 

in  1807t  I  analyzed  the  flesh  of  animals  recently  killed,  and  I  found 
lactic  acid  in  the  fluids  which  I  extracted  from  it.  The  question  as  to  the 
nature  of  this  acid  was  to  be  determined  by  experiment.  The  fluid,  coagu- 
lated by  heat  and  filtered,  was  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  thick 
^yrup,  which  was  treated  with  alcohol.  Tlie  alcoholic  solution  was  mixed 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  as  long  as  a  sulphate  was  precipitated.  The 
precipitate  was  separated  by  the  filter,  and  the  liquor  was  digested  with  car- 
bonate of  lead,  till  it  contained  oxide  of  lead  in  solution.  After  having 
separated  the  sulphate  and  chloride  of  lead  by  filtration,  the  fluid  was  treated 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  evaporated ;  it  was  strongly  acid,  but 
yellow.  Supposing  it  might  contain  rorcign  matters,  it  was  again  treated 
with  water  and  digested  with  oxide  of  lead,  which  swelled  and  produced  a 
bulky  basic  salt.  Afler  this  the  acid  was  again  evaporated.  It  deposited 
no  crystals,  but  remained  in  the  form  of  an  acid  syrup,  which  I  did  not 
succeed  in  rendering  colourless.  I  prepared  some  salts,  and  found  that  it 
produced  with  lime  and  magnesia,  granular  crystalline  masses.  To  satisfy 
myself  as  to  the  nature  of  the  acid  which  I  had  obtained,  I  compared  it 
with  other  adds  known  at  this  period  ;  and  I  found  that  it  most  strongly 
resembled  the  acid  found  by  Scbecle  in  sour  milk,  and  this  I  prepared  on 
the  occasion.  I  convinced  myself  of  their  perfect  identity,  and  that  the 
latter  could  not  be  better  prepared  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity  than  that 
from  flesh.  I  then  asserted  that  the  acid  was  lactic  acid,  precisely  as 
M.  Liebig  now  asserts,  forty  years  afterwards.  It  appeared  evident  to  me 
that  lactic  acid  in  the  animal  body  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  product 
resulting  from  the  use  of  the  elements  of  flesh, — a  product  which  circu- 
lated in  the  system,  and  which  consequently  would  be  found  in  the  blood, 
and  be  finally  evacuated  with  the  urine.  In  my  analysis  of  blood,  which  I 
undertook  immediately  afterwards,  I  also  discovered  the  presence  of  lactic 
acid  by  an  analogous  process ;  but  as  the  quantity  which  is  found  in  it  is 
but  very  small,  I  had  some  difBculty  at  first  in  acquiring  complete  certainty 
of  its  identity.  The  successive  analyses  which  I  perfbrmed  by  degrees,  oi 
firesh  milk,  urine,  tears,  saliva,  bile,  &c,  all  furnished  me  with  lactic  acid  ; 
the  alkaline  fluidis  in  minute  quantity,  the  acid  ones,  such  as  urine,  milk 
and  sweat,  in  larger  quantity. 

Confidence  was  generally  placed  in  my  statements,  until  L.  Gmelin  and 

•  rinstUut,  No.  683,  p.  38.     * 

t  Fiordammgarf  ffc.^  Lectures  on  Animal  Chemistzy,  ii.  172. 
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Tiedemaim  in  1826,  in  their  excellent  work  on  the  act  of  digestion,  asserted 
that  this  acid  was  the  acetic.  It  could  not  have  heen  dilBcalt  to  distinguish 
a  volatile  add  from  an  acid  which  is  not  so  ;  but  M.  Gmelin  thought  thafe 
the  acetic  acid  lost  its  volatility  by  combination  with  animal  matter.  Thif 
property,  described  by  this  chemist,  obtained  confidence  ;  and  in  all  works 
which  were  published  after  this  date,  the  acid  in  question  was  generally 
considered  as  acetic  acid. 

Thla  event  occasioned  me  to  undertake  a  new  series  of  researches  on 
lactic  acid,  which  was  published  in  my  Treatise  on  Chemistry,  vol.  iv., 
p.  577-585  (Dresden,  1831),  in  which  I  demonstrated  that  it  was  impossible 
to  confound  lactic  with  acetic  acid,  unless  it  be  supposed  that  it  is  with 
respect  to  acetic  acid,  what  sulphovinic  acid  is  with  respect  to  sulphuric 
acid  ;  and  tliat  even  on  this  supposition  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  a 
peculiar  acid. 

I  then  employed  tartaric  acid  to  precipitate  the  alkali ;  and  after  having 
separated,  by  means  of  carbonate  of  lead,  all  the  acids  contained  in  the 
alcoholic  solution,  except  the  lactic  acid,  I  precipitated  the  lead  by  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen.  The  alcohol  having  been  evaporated,  and  the  solution 
decolorized  by  pure  animal  charcoal,  I  precipitated  the  lactic  acid  fh>m  it 
by  digesting  in  it  an  excess  of  hydrate  of  tin.  After  having  washed  the 
precipitate  and  decomposed  it  in  water  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  I  obtained 
the  acid  in  a  much  greater  degree  of  purity. 

The  first  article  of  the  first  volume  of  M.  Liebig's  Annalen  der  Pharmade, 
1833,  is  an  extract  from  the  above  memoir.  M.  Mitscherlich  discovered 
afterwards,  in  1834,  that  the  lactate  of  zinc  is  a  slightly  soluble  salt,  which 
crystallizes  readily,  and  firom  which  lactic  acid  may  be  obtained  in  a  state 
of  perfect  purity. 

During  these  discussions  on  lactic  acid,  which  continued  for  several 
years,  a  scientific  renown  was  acquired,  founded  on  numerous  brilliant  dis* 
coveries,  which  was  not  slow  in  indicating  that  it  would  attain  celebrity,— 
it  was  that  of  K.  Liebig.  In  1842  M.  Liebig  *  openly  proclaimed  that  he 
combined  in  his  person  so  great  an  extent  of  knowledge  acquired  by  innu- 
merable experiments  and  practical  results,  that  no  person  could  in  future^ 
probably  amass  so  much  (wie  sie  sich  vieUeicht  nie  in  einem  Individtnan 
wieder  vereinigen  durfUn)  ;  and  he  undertook  to  initiate  the  human  race 
in  the  chemical  phenomena  of  living  nature.  This  essay  was  entirely  pre« 
mature  ;  science  did  not  then,  nor  does  it  yet  possess,  sufficient  positive 
knowledge  to  lead  to  results  worthy  of  reliance. 

Since  1821  I  have  been  called  upon,  in  consequence  of  the  duty  which 
devolves  upon  me  on  account  of  the  station  which  I  occupy  in  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Stockholm,  to  make  an  annual  report  respecting  all  the 
branches  of  chemistry,  and  I  considered  it  as  my  duty  to  use  every  effort 
to  exercise  a  sound  and  rigorous  judgment.  I  have  shown  that  in  this 
essay  M.  Liebig  stated  probabilities,  and  often  even  some  things  which 
could  not  be  so  estimated,  as  demonstrated  and  incontestable  truths.  I 
tlierefore  put  myself  in  opposition  to  this  unrestrained  chemical  authority. 
Considering  the  height  to  which  M.  Liebig  thought  himself  raised,  an 
apology  would  liave  been  superfluous  ;  any  one  who  had  the  audacity  to 
dare  to  make  an  objection  was  considered  as  guilty  ;  and  the  punishment 
consisted  in  entirely  censuring  liis  labours  on  other  subjects,  of  which  the 
school  of  Giessen  endeavoured  to  nullify  the  results,  in  order  to  diminish 
the  reputation  of  the  author.  Tliis  is  the  motive  which  determined 
K.  Liebig  to  cause  several  of  my  labours  to  be  refuted  by  his  pupils  in  the 
laboratory  of  Giessen. 

The  exbtence  of  lactic  acid  in  the  animal  fluids  was  one  of  tliese  labours. 

*  Ann.  der  Cfiemie  tatd  Pharm.,  xlL  373. 
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Tlie  refutation  of  it  was  committed  to  M.  Enderlin,  vho  stated  fonnally, 
that  it  was  on  the  invitation  of  M.  Liebig  that  he  bad  undertaken  it.  Tho 
following  are  the  terms  in  which  be  discloses  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
called  to  demonstrate  by  his  experiments  :  *  "It  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
admit  of  the  existence  of  lactic  acid  in  the  bodies  of  these  animals  {Car^ 
nivura)/or  this  acid  has  not  yet  heenfound^  and  their  food  does  not  contain 
any  substance  which  can  give  rise  to  it.'*  f 

It  is  evident  that  the  results  of  his  experiments  were  to  agree  with  the 
commission  which  he  had  undertaken.  He  demonstrated  that  he  found 
ncme.  Up  to  this  point  the  master  might,  apparently  at  least,  defend 
himself,  if  the  result  should  be  found  to  be  inexact,  by  saying  that  the 
pupil  had  committed  a  mistake  ;  but  be  appears  to  hare  thought  that  M. 
Enderlin's  process  was  not  sufficiently  decisive,  and  he  undertook  the  de* 
monstration  himself.  M.  Liebig  has  declared  %  that  the  experiments  of 
M.  Enderlin  had  proved  that  no  animal  fluid  contained  lactic  acid,  that  he 
bad  himself  sought  to  confirm  and  corroborate  this  result  by  the  analysis 
of  fresh  and  putrified  urine,  and  that  he  had  not  succeeded  in  finding  it. 
He  took  all  possible  pains  to  show  to  what  extent  my  experiments  were 
unsatisfactory,  and  he  expresses  himself  in  this  respect  as  follows  § : 
**  Wcnn  man  die  von  Berzelius  angestellten  Vcrsnche,  aus  denen  er  die 
Gegenwart  der  Milchsaure  im  Harn  erschlossen  hat,  niiher  beachtet,  so 
ergiebt  sich  aus  keinem  derselben  ein  Beweis,  dass  sie  einen  Bestandtheil 
des  frischen  Hams  ausmacht." 

In  tlie  two  papers  of  MM.  Enderlin  and  Liebig  which  have  been  cited, 
lactic  acid  was  merely  a  pretext.  All  the  experiments  were  directed  to  the 
purpose  of  not  finding  lactic  acid ;  and  the  principal  intention  was  evidently 
that  of  showing  that  the  data  which  I  had  published  were  inexact.  Did 
they  wish  simply  to  revenge  themselves  for  the  opposition  which  I  offered  $ 
or  did  they  hope  that  by  treating  one  of  my  labours  in  this  way,  that  I 
should  be  induced  to  make  a  kind  of  confession  in  order  to  avoid  the  censure 
of  the  Giessen  school  with  respect  to  my  other  labours  ?  I  shall  not  decide 
this  question. 

M.  Liebig  attained  his  end,  that  of  causing  it  to  be  believed  for  some 
years,  that  living  bodies  contained  no  lactic  acid.  And  who  could  have 
imagined  that  this  scientific  farce  would  have  terminated  by  M.  Liebig 
himself  discovering  that  lactic  acid  exists  in  the  animal  fluids,  when  I  had 
proved  it  forty  years  before  him  ? 

*  Ann,  der  Cttem.  und  Pharm^  xlvi  166. 

f  **  Es  ist  durchaus  unmoglich  das  Yorhandensein  der  Milchsaure  in 
dem  Korper  dieser  Thiere  (Uzmtvora)  vorauszusetzen,  da  sie  bisjetzt  modk 
nicht  darin  gefunden  warden  ist,  und  die  Nahrung  keine  Substanz  enthait 
aus  der  sie  enstehen  kSnnte.** 

%  Ann,  der  Chem,  und  Pharm^  1.  163. 

%  **  When  the  experiments  by  which  Berzelius  has  ascertained  the  pre- 
sence of  lactic  acid  in  urine  are  closely  examined,  we  arrive  at  the  oooi- 
dusion  that  no  one  of  them  offers  a  proof  that  this  acid  is  a  constituent  of 
fresh  urine." 

It  is  not  uninteresting  to  give  here,  with  respect  to  these  data,  the  terms 
employed  by  M.  Liebig  on  the  21st  December,  1846,  in  announcing  to  the 
Chemical  Society  of  I^ndon  tiiiat  he  had  discovered  lactic  acid  in  living 
bodies  :  **  After  overcoming  more  difficulties  than  I  have  ever  experienoed 
lib  any  investigation,  I  have  for  the  first  time  indisputably  proved  that  free 
lactic  and  phosphoric  acid  exist  in  the  whole  organism  wherever  masde  it 
found.  How  curious,  that  in  the  absence  of  all  proofs  on  the  part  of  the 
opponents  of  lactic  acid,  I  should  now  demonstrate  to  tliem  its  existence 
in  the  flesh  of  oxen,  fowls,  calves,  and  sheep." — PkSL  Mag.,  toL  xxx.  1807, 
p.  412. 
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M.  Pelonze  had  indicated  a  re-^ction,  by  means  of  oxide  of  copper  and 
hydrate  of  lime,  by  which  the  presence  of  lactic  acid  might  be  discovered. 
M.  Boussingault  employed  this  re-action  to  prove  that  an  acid  which  he 
found  in  urine  was  hictic  acid.  But  for  the  purpose  of  also  destroying  thii 
re-action,  before  having  ascertained  the  presence  of  lactic  acid,  M.  Liebig 
caused  it  to  be  proved  by  M.  Schlieper,  one  of  his  pupils  in  the  Gieseea 
laboratory,  that  M.  Felouze  had  deceived  himself^  and  that  his  method  wai 
inapplicable.  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  the  re-action  described  by  M. 
Felouze  for  the  detection  of  lactic  add  is  perfectly  correct ;  but  I  have  at 
the  same  time  found,  that  if  proper  precautions  be  not  adopted,  the  end 
may  be  completely  missed. 

After  M.  Liebig  was  convinced  by  his  own  experiments  that  living 
bodies  contain  lactic  acid,  he  did  not  endeavour  to  excuse  the  errors  which 
he  and  his  pupils  had  committed  respecting  the  existence  of  this  acid. 
Instead  of  this,  he  did  all  that  he  could  to  reduce  the  labours  of  his  pre- 
decessors to  mere  attempts  of  insufficient  re-actions  and  unfounded  hypo- 
theses, in  order  to  appropriate  the  whole  of  the  discovery  to  himself.  This 
mode  of  acting  is  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  science.  M.  Liebig  hat 
endeavoured  not  to  be  surpassed  in  this  respect. 

In  former  annual  reports  I  have  mentioned  the  attempts  made  by  M. 
Liebig  to  annul  the  results  at  which  I  had  arrived  with  regard  to  lactic 
acid  by  long  and  laborious  researches,  submitted  to  frequent  fresh  exami- 
nations. On  these  different  occasions  no  expression  of  discontent  escaped 
me,  for  I  never  felt  it ;  and  the  less  so,  because  I  was  thoroughly  convinced 
that  what  is  true  remains  so.  although  sometimes  for  a  certain  period  suc- 
cess may  attend  attempts  to  prove  that  it  is  not  so.  The  reasons  for 
wliich  I  have  now  entered  upon  the  question  in  a  serious  point  of  view; 
are,  on  one  hand,  the  circumstances  which  have  occurred  in  stating  the 
question  by  M.  Liebig^s  manner  of  proceeding,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
position  taken  up  by  M.  Mulder,  for  an  analogous  cause,  against  M^ 
Liebig.  After  M.  Mulder  felt  himself  compelled  to  enter  the  lists  against 
the  adherent  of  peace  in  science,  it  would  be  pusillanimous  to  leave  him 
alone  in  this  noble  combat,  in  which  his  arms  were  an  ardent  desire  for  the 
right  and  for  truth.—arms  which  all  those  ought  to  bear  seriously  who 
cidtivate  science,  and  which  they  ought  not  to  put  off  till  respected  by 
those  against  whom  they  were  employed.  It  is  my  conviction  that  it  it 
the  duty  of  all  true  friends  of  science  to  unite  their  efforts  for  the  extirpa- 
tion of  the  root  of  this  moral  tare,  which  has  begun  to  invade  and  domi- 
neer in  the  peaceful  domain  of  science.— PAt/ofopAtco/  Magazine, 


REMEDY  FOR  CHOLERA. 

The  following  advertisement  appeared  in  the  Times  of  August  the  24th  : 
"  A  very  valuable  prescription  for  the  effective  Cure  of  that  malignant 
ph^g^ue  the  Cliolera,  received  from  J.  Booker,  Esq.,  H.B.M.'s  Vice-Ck)nsul 
at  Cronstadt,  Russia,  may  be  obtained,  gratis,  on  application,  between  the 
hours  of  10  and  5,  to  Mr.  Tomlin,  2,  CopthaU-buildings  (end  of  Angel- 
court),  Throgmortou-street,  City.**  On  applying  at  the  specified  address, 
we  obtained  a  printed  paper,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : — **  Gratis* 
Valuable  prescription  for  the  effective  Cure  of  the  Cholera,  by  J.  Booker, 
Esq.,  H.B.M.'8  vice-Consul  at  Cronstadt,  Russia.  *  The  principal  part  is 
to  attack  the  disease  the  instant  it  is  suspected,  take  a  stimulating  drala, 
"With  peppermint,  and  a  few  drops  of  laudanum,  cover  yourself  up  as  warm 
as  possible,  to  promote  perspiration,  apply  hot  substances,  such  as  water, 
brua,  salt,  or  even  sand  to  the  limbs,  and  put  a  mustard-poultice  over  the 
iriiole  stomacK    As  soon  as  perspiration  breaks  out,  and  the  beating  of  the 
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pulse  is  restored,  the  complaint  may  be  looked  upon  as  conquered  ;  if  it  is 
neglected  till  its  last  stage,  recovery  cannot  be  expected.'  As  it  appears 
Terj  probable  that  we  shall  soon  be  visited  by  that  dreadfUl  malady,  and 
that  thousands  are  carried  off  before  medical  assistance  arrives,  by  strictly 
attending  to  the  above  simple  yet  efficacious  means,  no  person  need  fear 
fatal  consequences.  W.  Tonilin,  No.  2,  Copthall  Buildings  (end  of  Angel 
Court),  Throgmorton  Street,  London." 

EXPLOSION  OF  GAS  IN  ALBANY  STREET. 

On  Monday  evening.  August  the  7th,  a  fearful  explosion  took  place  in 
Albany  Street,  of  which  the  following  is  the  account  from  the  Timea  of 
August  9th : — 

"  It  appears  from  the  statement  of  Mrs.  Loten,  the  occupier  of  the  house, 
No.  6d,  Albany  Street,  that  Mr.  Loten,  and  herself  and  infant  child,  had 
been  out  of  town  since  Monday  night,  and  had  left  her  house  in  care  of 
Captain  John  Loten,  Mr.  Loten's  brother,  and  Miss  Bird,  her  sister.  She  had 
teen  them  both  in  University  College  Hospital  that  morning,  and  their  state- 
ment was,  that  after  the  shop  (established  for  the  sale  of  Berlin  wool)  was 
Bhut  up  on  Monday  night,  Mr.  T/)ten  turned  off  the  gas,  and  they  then 
went  up  stairs  to  the  sitting  room.  A  few  minutes  before  ten  o'clock  the 
nervant  informed  them  that  supper  was  ready,  and  they  came  down  to  the 
back  parlour  adjoining  the  shop  with  a  candle.  The  servant  went  out  to 
get  some  wood,  and  told  the  nurse.  Mary  Bently,  to  stand  at  the  private 
door  whilst  she  did  so.  There  was  no  one  else  in  the  house  at  the  time. 
During  this  interval  Miss  Bird  opened  the  shop  door  from  the  back 
parlour,  and  at  that  instant  the  explosion  took  place,  Mr.  Loten  and  Miss 
Bhrd  being  blown  through  the  parlour  window  into  the  back  yard,  and 
the  entire  front  of  the  premises  was  also  blown  out,  the  deceased  ^lary 
Bently  being  carried  by  the  violence  of  the  shock  on  to  the  pavement  of 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  where  she  was  picked  up  dead. 

*♦  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  each  direction  the  effects  of  the 
shock  have  been  felt,  and  in  Albany  Street,  from  Chester-gate,  on  the 
western  side,  to  Sir  Felix  Booth's  distillery,  and  on  the  eastern  side,  from 
William  Street  to  the  further  side  of  Cumberland  Market,  there  is  scarcely 
ft  house  that  has  not  nearly  every  window  it  contained  broken  more  or 
less.  The  Windsor  Castle,  at  the  comer  of  Ernest  Street,  as  well  as  the 
houses  right  and  left  of  No.  60,  as  also  those  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  are  a  perfect  wreck.  The  most  extraordinary  effects  of  the  ex- 
plosion are,  however,  exhibited  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  No.  103, 
Albany  Street,  immediately  facing  the  house  destroyed ;  not  only  is  a 
portion  of  the  brickwork  in  the  rear  of  the  house  disturbed,  but  portions 
of  the  roof  and  back  windows  have  been  blown  over  Chester  Mews,  and 
against  the  rear  of  the  houses  in  Chester  Terrace — a  distance  of  200  or 
300  yards.  The  houses  in  Ernest  Sfreet  and  the  workshops  in  Little 
Albany  Street,  as  also  the  Albany  Street  police-station,  have  sustained 
great  damage.  As  a  further  evidence  of  the  vidence  of  the  explosion,  the 
pavement  was  torn  up  for  several  yards,  and  a  private  house,  No.  104,  in 
the  occupation  of  Mr.  Hill,  has  the  iron  railings  round  the  area  snapped 
asunder." 

According  to  the  official  reports  made  to  the  insurance  offices,  the  num- 
ber of  houses  injured  amount  to  no  less  than  103  ;  and  the  total  damage  is 
caiculated  at  little  short  of  £20,000. 

We  were  preparing  some  observations  to  be  appended  to  the  above 
account,  with  the  view  of  explainmg  the  cause  of  gas  explosions,  when 
the  following  paper,  which  appeared  in  the  Medical  Gazette  for  August  26, 
came  under  our  notice.  The  subject  is  so  fully  and  well  explained  by  Mr, 
Taylor,  that  it  has  left  nothing  to  be  added. 
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ON  GAS  EXPLOSIONS  IN  HOUSES.— CAUSE  OF  THE  EXPLO- 
SION, AND  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  ITS  PREVENTION. 

nT  ALFRKD  S.   TAYLOR,  F.B.6., 
Lecturer  on  ChemUtry  in  Guy's  Hospital. 

While  much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject  of  explosions  in 
mines,  but  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  danger  which  may  arise, 
through  accident  or  from  carelessness,  by  the  use  of  coal-gas  for  the  pur- 
pose of  lighting  bouses.  Explosions  have  occasionally  taken  place,  but 
these  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  slight,  and  productive  of  no  danger  to 
life,  and  of  but  little  damage  to  property.  The  explosion  which  recently 
occurred  in  Albany  Street  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most  formidable  and  dis- 
astrous in  its  effects  of  any  that  have  been  reoprded  since  coal-gas  was  used 
for  the  purpose  of  artificial  lighting. 

PopiUtir  errors. — ^There  is  unfortunately  much  popular  ignorance  on  the 
subject.  Many  persons  cannot  realize  the  fact  that  they  are  deriving  light 
from  the  combustion  of  Jtredamp^  i  and  although  the  journals  not  unfre- 
quently  contain  accounts  of  the  most  fearful  accidents  occurring  in  coal- 
mines, the  public  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  they  are  exposed  to  any 
similar  risk  by  the  introduction  of  gas  into  houses  ;  yet,  as  the  recent  de- 
plorable'occurrence  testifies,  accidents  of  a  most  alarming  kind  may  occur, 
unless  great  precaution  be  used.  We  have  heard  it,  indeed,  gravely  ques- 
tioned by  well-informed  persons  whether  coal-gas  could  produce,  by  its  ex- 
plosion, such  an  amount  of  destruction  as  was  caused  on  this  occasion — 
and  gun-cotton  and  gunpowder  have  been  appealed  to  as  the  more  probable 
sources  of  the  accident.  Such  an  opinion  only  tends  to  increase  the  liabi- 
lity to  accidents,  by  diverting  attention  from  the  real  cause.  Gun-cott.on 
and  gunpowder  act  only  in  producing  g(ueous  m&tiet  -,  and  when  compared 
with  an  explosive  mixtiure  of  gas,  their  effects  are,  cateris  paribw,  far  less 
sadden  and  tremendous.  The  entire  destruction  of  a  vast  coal-mine,  with 
the  lives  of  one  hundred  persons,  by  a  single  explosion  of  Jire-doMp,  should 
at  least  teach  those  who  are  willing  to  fiy  to  any  explanation  rather  than 
the  true  one,  that  the  explosive  force  of  a  mixture  of  gas  with  air,  when 
ignited,  is  quite  adequate  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  any  amount  of  des- 
truction. When  they  are  told  that  there  is,  chemically  speaking,  no  differ- 
ence between  the  fire-damp  of  mines  and  that  mixture  which  is  speedily 
made  by  allowing  unburnt  gas  to  escape  into  a  shop  or  room  through  a 
jet,  a  damaged  pipe,  or  a  defective  gas-meter,  they  may  then  be  led  to  per- 
ceive their  mistake.  To  those  who  know  and  have  experienced,  even  on  a 
small  scale,  the  effects  produced  by  the  ignition  of  a  mixture  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen,  or  of  coal-gas  and  oxygen,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  a  word  on 
so  simple  a  matter. 

ComposUioii.-^The  coal-gas  supplied  to  houses  is  of  very  variable  com- 
position :  it  consists  of  a  number  of  inflammable  gases  and  vapours,  all  of 
which,  when  mixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of  air,  are  liable  to  explode 
with  tremendous  force.  The  common  purified  coal-gas  is  composed  of 
light  carburetted  hydrogen,  defiant  gas,  carbonic  oxide,  hydrogen,  nitrogen, 
the  vapours  of  naphtha,  and  bisulphuret  of  carbon.*  In  the  process  of  puri- 

•  The  smell  of  coal-gas  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  these  vapours  and  of 
some  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  light  carburetted  hydrogen,  olefi^t 
gas,  and  hydrogen,  when  pure,  are  free  from  any  odour.  Gas  cannot  be 
deprived  entirely  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  without  losing  much  of  its 
illuminating  power ;  and  there  is  no  process  known  by  which  it  can  be 
entirely  freed  from  the  vapour  of  bisulphuret  of  carbon.  It  is  owing  to 
the  presence  of  these  bodies  that  coal-gas,  while  burning,  produces  sulphur- 
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fication  by  lime,  the  gas  loses  in  great  part,  but  not  entirely,  the  snlphu- 
retted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  which  enter  intg  its  composition  as  it 
first  escapes  from  the  retort  during  distillation. 

A  pound  of  coal  will  give  four  and  a  lialf  cubic  feet.  The  composition 
of  the  product,  when  fit  for  use,  varies  according  to  the  period  at  which 
the  gas  is  collected. 

At  the  -    After  After 

begfinning.  5  hours.       10  hoars. 

Light  carburetted  hydrogen  82.5  56.  20. 

defiant  gas   13.  7.  0. 

Hydrogen  0.  21.3  60. 

Carbonic  oxide 3.2  11.  10. 

Nitrogen 1.3  4.7  10. 

•  100.  100.  100. 

Specific  gravity 0.65  0.5  0.34 

The  amount  of  hydrogen  goes  on  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  duration 
of  the  process,  and  the  explosive  power  of  the  gas  thereby  becomes  in- 
creased.* It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  gas,  even  in  the  beginning, 
is  but  little  more  than  half  as  heavy  as  the  atmosphere.  It  is,  therefore, 
rety  light,  and  in  all  cases  tends  to  ascend  in  an  apartment— a  fact  easily 
demonstrated  by  experiment.  This  ascensional  power  is  greatest  in  thi^ 
gas  which  is  collected  after  a  ten  hours'  distillation. 

Explosive  proportions. — ^It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  whole  <rf 
the  gases  of  which  coal-gas  consists,  with  the  exception  of  nitrogen,  are 
highly  explosive  when  mixed  in  certaui  proportions  with  atmospheric  air. 
The  vapours  of  naphtha  and  bisulphupct  of  carbon  are  also  explosive  undct 
these  circumstances  ;  and  when  the  coal-gas  ascends  through  a  stratum  of 
air  in  a  closed  apartment,  this  explosive  mixture  becomes  speedily  formed. 

In  a  well-dosed  room,  if  not  of  a  very  large  size,  every  portion  of  air 
would,  in  the  course  of  a  short  time,  become  explosive  by  admixture  with 
the  light  coal-gas.  Owing  to  a  peculiar  law  which  regulates  the  difibsioA 
of  gases,  they  tend,  notwithstanding  the  greatest  differences  in  their  spe- 
cific gravities,  to  mingle  uniformly  in  all  proportions.  This  is  proved, 
with  respect  to  coal-gas,  by  the  smell  being  equally  perceptible  in  every 
part  of  the  room. 

The  exact  proportion  of  air  required  to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of 
explosion  has  not  been  accurately  determined.  It  is  customary  to  refer  to 
the  experiments  of  Sir  H.  Davy  on  light  carburetted  hydrogen  j  but  it  i« 
obvious,  from  the  very  variable  proportion  of  this  compound  in  coal-gas, 
and  the  presence  of  other  inflammable  gases  and  vapours,  that  the  residts 
obtained  by  this  excellent  chemist  cannot  be  strictly  applied  to  mixtures 
of  coal-gas  and  air.  They  are  however,  probably  sufficiently  near  the 
truth  for  all  practical  purposes.  U  the  gas  be  in  too  large  or  in  too  small  a 
proportion,  there  will  be  no  explosion.  Sir  H.  Davy  found  that,  when  one 
volume  of  gas  was  thoroughly  mixed  with  oTte,  two,  or  three  volumes  of  air, 

ous  acid,  which  is  not  only  offensive  to  respire,  but  very  injurious  to  fur* 
niture.  The  library  at  the  Athenaeum  Club  was  some  years  since  extent 
•ively  damaged  by  the  sulphurous  (becoming  sulphuric)  acid  evolved  from 
the  gas-burners.  Inconsequence  of  this,  Mr.  Faraday  suggested  an  inge- 
nious plan  of  burning  gas  and  at  the  same  time  carrrying  off  the  productf 
of  combustion  by  means  of  a  tube. 

*  According  to  an  analysis,  made  by  M.  Tourdes,  of  coal-gas  which  had 
occasioned  the  deaths  of  four  persons  at  Strasburg,  it  consisted  in  100  parta» 
of  31  hydrogen,  22.5  light  carburetted  hydrogen,  21  carbonic  oxide,  14 
nitrogen,  and  6  of  defiant  gas,  with  some  carbonic  add. 
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the  mixture  did  not  explode,  but  was  merely  burnt  or  consumed.  When 
the  gas  formed  Arom  one-fifUenih  to  one-thirtieth  part  of  the  mixture  with 
lur,  it  did  not  explode,  but  the  candle  burnt  with  an  increased  flame.  The 
explosive  proportions  are  those  in  which  the  gas  forms  from  one-sixth  to 
OKe-fouTieenlh  part  of  the  mixture,  and  the  greatest  explosive  power  was 
manifested  when  one  volume  of  gas  was  mixed  with  aeren  or  eight  volumes 
of  air.  In  the  coal-gas  examined  by  M.  Tourdes,  it  was  found  that,  in 
order  to  render  it  explosive,  it  was  necessary  to  mix  it  with  elveen  volumes 
of  air. 

Qmditiona  whirh  modify  the  explosive  /orce.^ln  the  exertion  of  this  ex- 
plosive force,  mudi  depends  on  the  completeness  with  which  the  gases  are 
mixed,  and  this  must  be  regulated  by  the  time  during  which  they  have 
been  in  contact.  I  have  safely  ignited  a  mixture  of  fifty  cubic  inches  of 
oxygen  and  olefiant  gsa  in  a  glass  vessel  when  the  mixture  had  not  been 
made  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  ;  but  in  one  experiment  in  which  the 
gases  had  been  in  contact  for  several  hours,  a  large  glass  vessel  which  con- 
tained one  hundred  cubic  inches,  was,  on  the  approach  of  a  lighted  candle, 
■battered  to  dust  The  largest  piece  of  glass  which  could  be  found  after 
the  explosion,  did  not  measure  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 

The  explosive  power  of  coal-gas  derived  from  a  distillation  of  some 
hoars'  duration,  becomes  greatly  increased  by  reason  of  the  free  hydrogen 
which  it  contains.  In  gas  collected  after  ten  hours,  the  proportion  of  hy- 
drogen amounts,  according  to  Mitscherlich,  to  no  less  than  sixty  per  cent 
The  dangerously-explosive  properties  of  this  kind  of  coal-gas  (chiefly  used 
in  aerostation)  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  discovered  by  Davy,  that 
Jifiy  cubic  inches  of  coal-gas  at  its  maximum  of  explosive  power  {i.e.  eight 
volumes  of  air  to  one  of  gas),  did  not  produce  so  loud  a  report  as  Jive  cubic 
inches  of  a  mixture  formed  of  two  parts  of  atmospheric  air  and  one  of 
hydrogen.  It  was  also  discovered  by  Davy,  that  the  presence  of  carbonic 
add  and  nitrogen  in  an  explosive  mixture  of  light  carburetted  hydrogen 
and  air,  tended  to  diminish  the  force  of  the  explosion.  In  the  mixturea 
which  are  liable  to  occur  accidentally  in  houses,  this  counteracting  effect  is 
not  likely  to  operate  to  any  materiid  extent. 

Degree  of  Iteat  required  for  explosion. — Sir  H.  Davy  found  that  an  iron 
rod,  at  the  highest  degree  of  red  heat,  did  not  inflame  explosive  mixtures 
of  fire  damp  and  air,  but  flame  kindled  it  directly.  With  respect  to  the 
coal-gas  of  shops,  I  have  repeatedly  ascertained  by  experiment,  that  the 
dull  red  heat  of  paper,  saturated  in  nitre  and  ignited,  will  not  inflame  or 
explode  it.  A  poker  or  bur  of  iron  heated  to  moderate  redness,  inflames 
it  immediately*.  This  diflTerenoe  may  be  probably  owing  to  the  presence 
o€  hydrogen,  olefiant  gas,  and  the  vapours  of  naphtha  and  bisulphuret  of 
carbon,  all  of  which  are  kmdled  by  a  degree  of  red  heat  which  would  not 
kindle  the  mixture  of  fire- damp  and  air  in  coal-mines.  Accidents  in 
housea  are  generallv  occasioned  by  the  flame  of  a  candle. 

Cavee  of  die  explosion. — It  may  be  observed  that  the  cause  of  the  ex- 
plosion is  the  sudden  concussion  of  the  air.  If  any  of  these  explosive 
mixtures  be  ignited  by  the  aid  of  the  electric  spark  in  vacuo,  in  glass 
vessels  of  great  strength,  a  bright  flash  of  light  is  observed  to  pervade 
the  whole  of  the  vessel :  but  there  is  no  report,  or  only  a  very  slight  sound, 
at  the  moment  of  the  discharge.   It  is  well  known  to  Chemists,  that  water 

*  This  experiment  also  serves  to  illustrate  the  extraordinary  lightness 
of  coal  gas,  especially  after  it  has  stood  some  little  tune.  The  glass  ja* 
containing  th^gas  should  be  opened  with  its  mouth  downwards,  and  a 
piece  of  dry  nitre  paper  ignite<l  should  be  gradually  raised  in  it.  The 
thick  smoke  floats  at  the  lowest  level  of  the  jar,  and  does  not  rise  into  the 
upper  part  of  the  vessel,  which  is  filled  with  the  light  coal  gas. 
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and  cdrbonic  acid  are  tlie  chief  products — the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the 
gas  and  inflammable  vapours  suddenly  and  instantaneously  combine  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  the  nitrogen  is  at  the  same  time  set  free.  It  is 
the  sudden  expansion  of  the  mixture,  during  this  chemical  change,  which 
produces  tliat  terrific  vibratitm  of  the  air  indic^ited  by  the  report.*  Thus, 
if  a  soap-bubble,  filled  with  the  mixture  of  gas  and  air  be  exploded  while 
floating  in  the  air,  the  force  of  expansion  will  blow  out  a  candle  at  some 
distance  from  it  If  the  mixture  be  exploded  in  a  bottle  loosely  corked  (a 
dangerous  experiment),  the  cork  is  always  blown  out.f  This  silent  ex- 
pansion of  the  gases  at  the  moment  of  combination  can  be  easily  witnessed 
and  measured  in  strong  glass  tubes,  graduated  fur  the  purpose.  Experi- 
ments on  the  degv'ee  of  expansion  during  the  explosion,  can  only  be  per- 
formed on  a  small  scale  ;  and  it  has  been  found  that  in  a  small  tube,  the 
Tolume  is,  at  the  moment  of  greatest  expansion,  tripled.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  when  some  hundreds  of  cubic  feet  are  kindled,  the  expansion 
is  much  greater  than  this. 

The  late  accident — From  what  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  by  inquiry 
of  a  surveyor  who  knew  the  house,  the  room  in  which  the  explosion 
occurred  had  a  capacity  of  1620  cubic  feet.  If  the  coal-gas  were  entirely 
light  carburetted  hydrogen,  the  quantity  required  to  give  this  volume  of 
air  its  maximum  explosive  force,  would  be  from  about  100  to  200  cubic 
feet.  The  mixed  nature  of  coal-gas  renders  it  impossible  to  say  what 
number  of  cubic  feet  must  have  escaped  in  order  to  render  the  air  of  such 
an  apartment  explosive.  If  the  apartment  were  of  less  dimensions,  or 
only  a  part  of  the  air  in  the  room  was  rendered  explosive,  then  tlic  escape 
of  a  smaller  quantity  of  gas  would  have  explained  the  result.  If  the 
coal-gas  contained  much  hydrogen,  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  it  escaping 
under  water  pressure,  which  is  generally  kept  on  during  the  night,  would 
equally  account  for  the  accident ;  since  the  explosive  force  of  such  a 
mixture  has  been  proved  to  be  ten  times  as  great  as  that  of  coal-gas  and 
air.  How,  or  in  what  way  the  coal-gas  escaped  into  the  apartuient,  it  is 
here  unnecessary  to  inquire.  The  ignition  of  from  600  to  1,000  cubic  feet 
of  a  mixture  of  this  kind,  would  fully  and  satisfactorily  account  for  the 
extensive  destruction  caused  on  this  occasion.  This  will  le  fully  under- 
stood by  those  who  have  witnessed  the  explosive  power  of  100  cubic  inches 
of  the  mixed  gases. 

Test  of  the  presence  of  such  dangerous  mixtures.^  Hhe  smell  of  coal-gas  is 
an  excellent  test  of  Its  presence.  It  may  be  perceived  when  the  gas  is 
mixed  with  air  in  far  less  thnn  sn  explosive  proportion.  The  smell  has 
been  found  to  be  very  perceptible  when  the  gjis  formed  only  the  1-1 50th 
part  of  the  mixture,  and  it  was  still  strong  when  diluted  with  SOO  volumes  , 
of  air.  When  in  an  explosive  proportion,  the  odour  is  exceedingly  power- 
ful ;  there  is,  therefore,  fair  warning  of  the  possible  occurrence  of  danger. 
The  presence  of  any  odour  indicates  a  leakage,  which  is  always  liable  to 
increase  when  the  pressure  is  put  on  at  night,  and  the  gas  is  not  burning. 
It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  less  than  an  explosive  proportion  may  act  as 
a  poison  if  it  be  respired  for  some  hours.  I'here  are  reports  of  six  deaths 
on  record,  where  persons  have  been  thus  killed  by  sleeping  in  rooms  near 

•  This  experiment  may  be  safely  performed  by  forcing  from  a  bladder 
fifty  or  one  hundred  cubic  in(;hes  of  the  explosive  compound  into  a  wide 
basin,  containing  a  mixture  of  soap  ar.d  water.  The  vessel  should  be  filled 
to  the  rim  with  the  soapy  liquid  :  any  portion  unprotected  by  the  water 
is  liable  to  be  blown  off,  and  give  rise  to  an  accident. 

t  In  the  delivery  of  chemical  lectures,  these  accidents  are  liable  to  occur. 
I  have  known  a  cork  and  glass  tube  blown  in  this  way  to  a  height  of  fifteen 
feet,  by  the  ignition  of  a  SiW  cubic  inches  of  an  explosive  mixture  con- 
tained in  a  bottle. 
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to  which  there  was  a  leakage  of  gaa.  M.  Tourdes  found  that  an  atmospheK 
containing  oHe-thirtieth,  or  even  one- fiftieth  part  of  coal-gas,  seriously  affected 
animals.  It  cannot  be  too  strongi j  impressed  upon  the  tuinda  of  those  who 
use  gas  in  dwelling-houses,  that  where  a  smell  is  perceptible,  the  defect 
shoiUd  be  immediately  found  out  and  remedied.  When  the  leakage  is 
comparatively  slight,  it  may  endanger  the  lives  of  those  who  sleep  in  or 
near  the  spot,  and  when  it  has  reached  a  higher  point,  it  may  lead  to  % 
serious  accident  by  explosion. 

Prevehtum  of  accidents. — The  observance  of  a  few  simple  rules  would 
safflce  to  prevent  accidents  :  1.  The  gas  should  be  commanded  by  two 
well -fit  ted  stop-cocks,  one  at  the  main  and  another  at  the  burner.  2.  No 
smell  of  gas  should  be  perceptible  in  the  room  after  it  has  been  turned  off. 
Any  escape  of  gas  will  easily  be  detected  by  the  smell,  if  the  room  be 
closed  for  a  short  time.  This  should  not  be  suffered  to  continue,  as  it  is  a 
dear  proof  of  some  defect  Gas  will  escape  through  the  minutest  apor* 
tures  or  chinks.  3.  The  free  access  of  air  to  the  room,  by  leaving  the  door 
open.  Jt  would  be  proper,  if  possible,  to  leave  a  portion  of  the  window 
down,  or  to  have  one  of  the  upper  panes  of  glass  removed,  and  a  pane  of 
perforated  zinc  substituted.  A  hole  in  the  shutter  might  allow  of  the 
communication  with  the  outer  air.  The  free  ventilation  of  a  room  in  which 
gas  has  been  burning,  is  advisable  under  all  circumstances,  as  it  tends  to 
remove  the  air  vitiated  by  combustion.  In  the  event  of  any  leakage  it 
will,  by  leading  to  the  extensive  detection  of  the  g^s,  tend  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  an  explosive  mixture.  If  it  be  inconvenient  to  procure  ven- 
tilation by  the  door  or  window,  an  aperture  made  into  the  chimney  near 
the  ceiling,  and  protected  by  a  closed  valvular  plate,  which  would  admit 
of  being  drawn  down  when  the  gas  is  turned  off*,  would  tend  to  prevent 
a  dangerous  accumulation.  The  light  gas  would  find  its  way  into  the 
chimney,  and  its  escape  would  be  aided  if  the  inner  door  of  the  apartment 
were  left  op^n.  4.  When  a  smell  is  perceived,  although  slight,  in  or  near 
a  room  supplied  with  gas,  it  would  always  be  a  safe  precaution  to  extin- 
guish any  light,  and  open  the  doors  and  windows  for  a  short  time  before 
venturing  near  the  spot  with  a  lighted  candle. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  great  principle  of  safety,  is  to  have  a 
free  ventilation,  especially  at  the  upper  part  of  every  room  which  is  sup- 
plied with  gas.  If,  in  a  small  room,  there  be  a  leakage,  which  is  neglected, 
and  the  doors  and  windows  be  completely  closed  for  two  or  three  hours,  it 
is  certain  that  there  will  be  formed  a  most  dangerous  explosive  mixture^ 
which  only  requires  the  approach  of  a  lighted  candle  to  produce  such  a 
fearful  acci.1ient  as  that  which  has  been  lately  witnessed.  It  is  the  illus- 
tration of  the  fire-damp  in  mines  on  a  small  scale,  with  tlie  difference, 
'thai  while  the  miner  cannot  prevent  the  accumulation  of  the  gas  from  tho 
coal  strata,  and  he  cannot  secure  a  perfect  ventilation,  the  gas  burner  has 
it  in  his  power  to  adopt  both  of  these  precautions.  In  most  shops  there  is 
tolerably  free  ventilation  :  hence  accidents  from  coal-gas  arc  by  no  means 
common. 

ON  THE  VARIOUS  APPLICATIONS  OF  GUTTA  PERCHA. 

BT  MB.  WBI8HAW. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  Mr.  Whishaw  read  a  paper 
giving  an  exf)lanat'0.i  of  the  various  applications  of  gutta  percha ; 
numerous  specimens  of  which  in  the  shaps  of  thread,  cord,  tubular 
staves,  driving  bands,  constables'  staves,  sticks,  whips,  inkstands,  me* 
dallions,  shields,  water  buckets,  stereotype  plates,  and  almost  every 
other  description  of  article  both  useful  and  ornament ril,  were  present. 
Tho  paper,  after  stating  that  gntta  percha  was  the  concrete  juice  of  a 
large  tree  of  the  same  name,  abounding  in  Borneo,  &c.,  obtained  by  tapping 
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tbe  txee  periodically  by  tbe  Malays,  stated  that  its  introdnction  into  this 
country  was  purely  accidental;  J>r.  Montgomery  having  transmitted  the 
first  sample  of  it  to  the  Society  of  Arts  in  1843,  at  vhich  time  he  (Mr, 
Whishaw)  was  Secretary  to  that  Society.  The  first  articles  of  use  made 
of  gutta  percha  in  this  country  were  laid  before  the  Society  of  Arts  in 
1844,  and  consisted  of  a  lathe-band,  a  short  length  of  pipe,  and  a  bottle- 
case,  which  he  had  himself  nuide  by  hand,  having  caused  the  concrete 
substance  to  become  sufficiently  plastic  by  immersing  it  in  hot  water.  He 
also  produced  casts  from  medals,  which  attracted  considerable  attention  at 
the  time,  and  surgical  instruments  were  soon  after  made  of  this  new 
material.  It  was  idso  adapted  to  commercial  uses ;  and  from  the  period 
mentioned  to  July  llth  in  the  present  year  between  600  and  700  tons  had 
been  imported  for  the  Gutta  Percha  Company.  From  twenty  to  sixty 
tons  were  now  regularly  imported  every  month.  Contrary  to  ihe  general 
opinion  that  gutta  percha  is  a  simple,  hydrogenous  substance,  Mr.  Crane 
(chemist  to  the  Gutta  Percha  Company)  found  it  in  its  ordinary  state  to 
consist  of  at  least  two  distinct  materials,  besides  a  notable  proportion  of 
sulphur — viz.,  1.  A  white  matter,  gutta  percha  in  its  pure  state ;  2.  A 
BulMtance  of  a  dark  brown  colour.  Various  experiments  were  made  to 
ascertain  its  strength  when  mixed  with  other  matters,  and  also  as  to  what 
pigments  would  mix  with  it  without  rendering  it  brittle  or  deteri9ratlng 
its  qualities.  From  these  it  appeared  that  the  only  pigments  tliat  could 
be  altogether  relied  on  to  be  used  with  gutta  percha  were  orange  lead,  rose 
mnk,  Kd  lead,  vermilion,  Dutch  pink,  yellow  ochre,  and  orange  chrome. 
Under  the  influence  of  heat  and  pressure,  gutta  percha  would  spread  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  more  so  if  mixed  with  foreign  matters.  All  the  mix* 
tures  composed  of  gutta  percha  and  other  substances  which  had  been  sub- 
jected to  experiment,  except  that  containing  plumbago,  were  found  to 
increase  its  power  of  conducting  heat ;  but  in  its  pure  state  gutta  percha 
was  an  excellent  non-conductor  of  electricity.  The  best  composition  for 
increasing  the  pliability  of  gutta  percha  was  that  formed  in  conjunction 
with  caoutchouc  tar,  and  next  in  order  that  of  its  own  tar  ;  and  the  best 
material  at  present  known  for  moulding  and  embodying  was  Dbtained  by 
mixmg  gutta  percha  with  its  own  tar  and  lamp  black.  In  describing  the 
process  of  manufacturing  gutta  perdia,  the  author  observed,  that  rude 
blocks  of  the  material  were  first  cut  into  slices,  by  means  of  a  cutting  machine 
formed  of  a  circular  iron  plate  of  about  five  feet  in  diameter  in  which 
there  are  three  radical  slots  fhmished  with  as  maay  knives  or  blades.  The 
blocks  are  placed  in  an  inclined  shoot,  so  as  to  present  one  end  to  the 
operation  of  the  cutters.  The  slices  are  then  placed  in  a  wooden  tank, 
containing  hot-water,  in  which  they  are  left  to  soak  until  found  in  a  plastic 
state.  They  are  afterwards  passed  through  a  mincing  cylinder,  similar  to 
that,  used  in  paper  mills  for  the  conversion  of  rags  into  pulp,  and  then 
thoroughly  cleansed  in  cold  water  tanks  ;  the  water,  in  cases  of  impure 
gutta  percha,  being  mixed  with  a  sdutiou  of  common  soda  or  chloride  of 
Ume.  It  is  next  put  into  a  masticating  machine,  such  as  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  caoutchouc,  and  then  pressed  through  rollers  ;  thus  being 
oonyerted  into  sheets  of  various  width  and  thickness.  When  necessary 
the  sheets  are  again  masticated,  and  again  passed  through  rollers.  These 
sheets  are  subsequently  cut  into  boards  by  vertical  knives,  placed  at  the 
further  end  of  the  table,  along  which  the  sheets  are  carried  by  a  cloth  or 
web  to  another  roller,  round  which  they  pass,  and  are  cut  into  the  required 
widths.  The  bauds  or  straps  are  tlien  removed  and  coiled  up  ready  for 
use.  Driving  bands  for  machinery  are  thus  made,  and  shoe  soles  and 
heels  are  stamped  out  of  similar  sheets  of  gutta  perdia.  In  making  tubes 
or  pipes,  either  of  gutta  percha  or  any  of  its  compounds,  a  mass  of  gutta 
percha,  after  being  thoroughly  masticated,  ia  placed  in  a  metal  cylinder 
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t 
teoklied  with  a  similar  piston,  by  which  it  is  pressed  down  into  an  air* 
box,  kept  hot  by  steam,  which  has  at  its  lower  end  a  number  of  perfo* 
Mfelonfl,  throogh  which  the  plastic  material  is  forced  into  a  cup.  whence 
il  passes  oat,  round  a  core,  into  the  desired  tubular  form,  and  thence 
through  a  gauge  to  tlie  required  size,  and  into  a  receiver  of  cold  water, 
being  drawn  to  the  other  end  of  a  long  trough  by  a  cord  passing  round  a 
poUey  at  the  far  end  of  the  trough,  and  returning  to  the  person  in  attend- 
ance on  the  machme,  who  gradually  draws  the  pipe  away  from  the  air 
machine.  Thus  tubes  of  considerable  length  and  diameter  are  made  to  a 
"fery  great  extent,  and  are  used  for  the  conyeyanoe  of  water  and  other 
liquids,  and  are  now  under  test  for  the  conveyance  of  gas.  The  paper 
next  exi^ained  the  variety  of  articles  already  made  of  gntta  percha,  which 
were  of  three  classes — 1.  Useful;  2.  Ornamental;  and  3.  Useful  and 
Ornamental  combined.  Various  articles  were  then  exhibited,  including 
two  very  handsome  shields,  and  a  splendid  communion  dish  and  service. 
Mr,  Whishaw  next  exhibited  the  Telakouphanon,  or  Speaking  Trumpet ; 
and  in  doing  so,  said  that  speaking  tubes  of  gutta  x>ercha  were  quite  new, 
as  was  also  the  means  of  calling  attention  by  them  of  the  person  at  a  dis- 
tance, which  was  accomplislied  by  the  insertion  of  a  whistle,  which  being 
blown,  sounded  at  the  other  end  quite  shrilly.  Attention  having  been 
thus  obtained,  you  remove  the  whistle,  and  by  simply  whispering,  the 
voice  would  be  conveyed  quite  audibly  for  a  distance  of  at  least  three 
quarters  of  a  mile,  and  a  conversation  kept  up.  It  must  be  obvious  how  use- 
&1  these  telegraphs  must  become  in  large  manufactories  ;  and  indeed  in 
private  houses  they  might  quite  supersede  the  use  of  bells,  as  they  were 
•0  very  cheap,  and  by  branch  pipes  could  be  conveyed  to  diiSerent  rooms: 
—and,  indeea,  if  there  were  no  electric  telegraphs,  they  might,  by  a  person 
being  stationed  at  the  end  of  each  tube  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile  or  a 
mile,  be  made  most  sp^ily  to  convey  Intelligence  for  any  distance.  In 
private  houses  the  whistle  need  not  be  used,  but  a  more  musical  sound 
could  be  produced.  He  then  amused  the  auditors  by  causing  the  end  of 
the  tube,  which  was  of  the  length  of  100  feet,  to  be  inserted  into  the 
mouth-piece  of  a  flute  held  in  a  person's  hand,  regulated  the  notes,  and 
placing  bis  own  mouth  at  the  other  end  of  the  tube,  "  God  save  the  Queen" 
was  played  at  a  distance  of  100  feet  from  the  person  giving  the  flute  breath. 
Turning  to  the  Bishop  of  St  David's,  he  said  that  in  the  event  of  a  clergy- 
man having  three  livings,  he  might,  by  the  aid  of  three  of  these  tubes,  preach 
the  same  sermon  in  three  different  churches  at  the  same  time.— Mr.  Whishaw 
also  exhibited  the  gutta  percha  submarine  rope  or  telegraph  ;  which  con- 
sisted of  a  tube  prorated  with  a  scries  of  small  tubes,  for  the  convey- 
ance of  telegraphic  wire,  and  which,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  ite 
being  acted  upon  by  sea  water  or  marine  insects,  was  banded  or  braided 
round  by  a  small  rope,  and  its  being  perfectly  air-tight  would  render  it 
quite  impervious  to  the  aXmospheTe.^Athenaum. 


ON  COMMON  SALT  AS  A  POISON  TO  PLANTS. 

BT  KB.  W.  B.  BAMDAIX. 

Thb  following  notice  is  presented  as  being  likely  to  afibrd  a  useful 
practical  caution  to  those  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  plants.  In  the 
month  of  September  last,  three  or  four  small  plants  in  pots  were  shown  to 
the  writer,  nearly  or  quite  dead  ;  and  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  informed 
that  their  destruction  was  a  complete  mystery  to  the  party  to  whom  they 
belonged,  and  that  Dr.  Lindley  had  expressed  his  opinion,  from  the  exami- 
nation of  a  portion  of  one  sent  to  him,  that  they  were  poisoned.  Having 
pearch^  in  vain  for  any  strong  poison  in  the  soil,  and  in  the  plants  them- 
■elves,  he  inquired  more  minutely  into  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
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found  that  these  were  only  specimens  of  many  hundreds  of  plants  both  in 
the  open  air  and  in  greenhouses  (but  all  in  pots)  which  exhibited,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  the  same  characteristics.  The  roots  were  oompletdy 
rotten,  so  as  to  be  easily  crumbled  between  the  fingers  ;  the  stems,  erea 
in  young  plants,  assumed  the  appearance  of  old  wood  ;  the  leayes  became 
brown,  first  at  the  point,  then  round  the  edge,  and  afterwards  all  over  ; 
while  the  whole  plant  drooped  and  died.  At  least  2,000  cuttings  in  various 
stages  of  progress,  and  1,000  strong,  healthy  plants,  had  been  reduced  to 
tiiis  condition ;  including  difiereut  varieties  of  the  fir,  cedar,  geranium, 
fdchsia,  rose,  jasmine,  and  heath.  The  sight  of  this  wholesale  destruction, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  whole  were  daily  watered  from  one  parti- 
cular  source,  suggested  the  conclusion  that  the  cause  of  the  evil  must 
reside  in  the  water  thus  used  ;  and  this  was  accordingly  examined.  It 
yielded  the  following  constituents,  making  in  each  imperial  pint  of  20  fluid 
ounces,  nearly  9i  grains  of  solid  matter  entirely  saline,  without  any 
organic  admixture : — 

Carbonate  of  lime 0.600 

Sulphate  of  lime  0.462 

Chloride  of  calcium 0.200 

Chloride  of  magnesium  1.252 

Chloride  of  sodium  6.906 

9.420 

The  mould  around  the  plants  and  an  infusion  of  the  dead  stems  and  leaves 
also  afforded  abundant  evidence  of  the  presence  of  much  chloride  of 
sodium.  Further  inquiry  showed  that  the  well  from  which  the  water  was 
procured  had  an  accidental  comnmnicatiun,  by  means  of  a  drain,  with  the 
sea  ;  and  had  thus  become  mixed  m  ith  Uie  salt  water  fVom  that  source, 
and  had  been  used  in  this  state  for  some  weeks,  probably  from  two  to 
three  months.  From  about  that  time  the  plants  had  been  obstTvcd  to 
droop  ;  but  it  was  not  until  nearly  the  whole  of  a  valuable  stock  had  been 
destroyed,  that  any  extraordinary  cause  of  the  evil  was  suj^pected.  To 
place  it  beyond  doubt  that  the  water  was  really  the  cause  of  the  mischief^ 
twelve  healtliy  fuchsias  were  procured  from  a  distance  and  divided  into 
two  parts  ;  half  being  watered  morning  and  evening  with  the  water  in 
question,  and  the  others  with  rain-water.  In  a  week,  the  six  plants 
watered  from  the  well  had  turned  brown,  and  ultimately  died,  while  all 
the  rest  remained  perfectly  flourishing.  Assuming,  from  these  facts,  that 
the  common  salt  in  this  water  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  results  described,  - 
it  is  proved  that  water  containing  about  seven  grains  of  salt  in  each  pint 
is,  in  its  continued  use,  an  efflctual  poison  to  the  weaker  forms  of  vege- 
tation ;  or  that  when  a  soil  is  continually  watered  with  a  weak  solution  of 
salt,  it  gradually  accumulates  in  it  until  the  soil  becomes  sufficiently  con- 
taminated to  be  unfit  to  support  vegetable  life.  In  either  case  an  interest- 
ing subject  of  inquiry  is  suggested  -  What  is  the  weiUcest  solution  of  salt 
which  can  produce  in  any  measure  this  poisonous  effect  ? — or,  in  other 
words,  at  what  degree  of  dilution  does  the  danger  cease  ?  For  salt  is  an 
important  natural  constituent  of  much  spring  water,  quite  independent  of 
any  infiltration  from  the  sea,  as  in  this  instance.  Thus ;— the  water  of  the 
artesian  well,  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  contains  in  each  gallon  about  20 
grains ;  that  at  Combe  and  Delafield's  Brewery  12  7  ;  that  at  Wolver- 
ton  Railway  Station  6  ;  one  lately  sunk  at  Southampton,  for  supplying 
a  private  manufactory,  40.  May  it  not  be  asked,  whether  the  subject 
of  the  suitableness  of  waters  in  general  for  the  various  purposes  to  which 
they  are  applied— be  it  in  manufactures  or  for  steam-engines,  domestic 
purposes  or  drinking— is  not  worthy  of  a  greater  share  of  scieatiflo  atten-^ 
tion  than  it  has  hitherto  commanded. — Athenaum, 
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A  CovRSB  OF  LccnntES  o»  Dental  Physioloot  and  ScnaERT,  delivered 
at  ike  MidtUetex  Hogpital  School  of  Medicine.  By  John  Tomes,  Surgeon- 
Dentist  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital.  Svo,  pp.  397.  Illustrated  with  135 
Engrarings.    London  :  John  W.  Parker,  West  Strand. 

These  lectures,  which  were  originally  puhlished  in  the  Medical 
Gazettey  at  intervals  during  the  years  1845, 6,  and  7,  have  now  assumed 
the  ;^rm  of  a  complete  and  scientific  treatise.  Although  the  title  of 
the  work  would  imply  that  it  is  addressed  to  the  medical  profession, 
the  suhstance  of  it  is  calculated  to  interest  and  instruct  the  general 
reader,  and  especially  those  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  scientific  pur- 
suits. In  the  description  of  the  structure,  composition,  and  phy- 
siology of  the  teeth,  the  author  has  illustrated  his  suhject  with 
numerous  well-executed  engravings,  some  of  which  are  microscopic 
representations  of  the  parts  under  consideration.  1'he  diseases  of  the 
teeth  and  gums  are  treated  of  at  some  length,  and  the  remedies  as  well 
as  the  various  operations  of  dental  surgery  are  described.  The  use  of 
anesthetic  agents  is  also  noticed ;  with  precautions  respecting  their 
application,  and  the  cases  in  which  they  snould  be  avoided. 

The  work  is  altogether  of  a  higher  order  than  the  treatises  usually 
met  with  on  this  subject;  it  is  calculated  to  be  of  real  use  to  the 
student,  and  it  has  a  copious  index  for  the  convenience  of  the  general 
reader  who  may  desire  information  on  any  matters  relating  to  the 
teeth. 

A  Letter  to  the  Chairman  and  "Weekly  Boaiid  op  the  Middlesex 
Hospital,  on  the  Operation  of  the  23rf  Rule  of  tite  Hospital,  regulating  the 
Qualification  for  the  Assistant  Surgeoncy,  By  H.  Buhford  Normak, 
P.R.C.S.,  late  candidate  for  the  above  office.  Iiondon  :  G.  Odell,  Princes 
Street,  Cavendish  Square.    8vo,  pp.  16. 

The  si  St  rule  of  the  medical  department  of  the  hospital  enacts, 
**That  every  Snrgeon  eligible  to  this  hospital,  be  a  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  London  :  that  he  sliall  not  have  practisctl  as  an 
Apothecary  or  as  an  Accoucheur  for  at  least  ten  years  before  the  vacancy 
shall  liave  occurred,  nor  shall  he  so  practise  during  his  continuance  in  office 
in  the  hospital." 

The  23d  Rule  requires, 

"  That  candidates  for  the  office  of  Assistant  Surgeon  produce  the  same 
testimonials  of  qualification  as  are  required  by  tlie  laws  of  the  hospital 
from  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Surgeon  to  the  hospital." 

It  is  a  principle  generally  acted  upon  in  hospitals  and  dispensaries, 
that  the  office  of  Surgeon  requires  the  services  of  a  practitioner  who 
has  devoted  his  time  to  pure  aurgery,  and  inasmuch  as  the  engagement 
in  general  practice  is  calculated  to  divert  the  attention  from  the  normal 
duties  of  a  Surgeon,  such  practice  constitutes  a  disqualification.  Ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  Sl  Marylebone  Dispensary.  "  every  can- 
didate for  the  office  of  Surgeon  must  be  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  of  England,  not  engaged  in  the  practice  of  Midwifery 
or  Pharmacy."  In  the  Middlesex  Iiospital,  the  principle  is  carried 
further,  the  rule  being  retrospective  to  the  extent  of  ten  years. 

This  is  the  ground  of  Mr.  Norman's  complaint ;  but  bis  p.imphlet 
does  not  explain  clearly  his  position,  and  the  points  upon  which  his 
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disqualification  is  founded,  wliicli  may  be  better  understood  by  the 
following  Report  of  the  Medical  CommtUee,  Dec.  23,  1847  : — 

**  Mr.  H.  Burford  Ncmnan  offered  himself  a  candidate  for  the  olHoe  of 
AniBtant  Surgeon. 

*'The  Medical  Committee  regret  that  th^  cannot  recommend  Mr. 
Korman  as  a  candidate,  in  consequence  of  paragraph  21,  page  35,  of  the 
la¥rs  of  the  Hospital. 

**  Mr.  Norman  admitted  that  he  had  heen  associated  in  practice  with  a  gen- 
tleman who  was  an  Apothecary  and  Acooncheor— that  both  of  their  names 
had  been  placed  oyer  the  door — ^that  the  lulls  had  been  issued  in  their  joint 
names— that  the  medicine  was  dispensed  from  their  house  of  business —and 
flnallj,  that  he  had  shared  one-half  of  the  profits  of  the  establishment— 
and  this  wi^m  tht  Uut  ten  years," 

It  was  argued  by  Mr.  Norman  at  the  time,  that  he  had  never  been 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  Pharmacy  or  Midwifery ;  and  that  the 
arrangement  witn  his  partner  was  purposely  regulated  in  such  « 
manner  as  to  give  him  toe  benefit  of  the  introduction  without  impli- 
cating him  in  the  general  practice.  But  it  was  urged  in  reply  by  the 
Surgeons  of  the  Hospital^  that  "  quifacit  per  alium,  factt  per  se" 
and  that  few^  if  any,  Surgeons  would  submit  to  die  privations  conse- 
quent upon  a  strict  adherence  to  their  own  department,  if  they  could, 
without  losing  caste,  purchase  a  share  in  the  business  of  a  Practitioner 
in  Pharmacy,  or  a  General  Practitioner  producing  an  immediate  in- 
come. It  was  therefore  considered  that  such  an  arrangement  was  an 
infraction  of  the  regulation  of  the  Hospital,  and  that  surgical  appoint- 
ments should  be  reserved  for  those  wno  adhere  strictly  to  their  own 
department,  sacrificing  the  more  rapid  advancement  in  practice  which 
the  business  of  an  Apothecary  procures,  electing  in  preference  the 
higher  rank  and  position  belonging  to  the  department  or  pure  surgery. 

We  think  there  was  hardship  in  Mr.  Norman's  case,  as  he  was  not 
aware  that  by  the  arrangement  alluded  to,  he  had  rendered  himself 
ineligible.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  exercised  some  ingenuity  to  evade 
the  rigour  of  the  law,  and  had  distinguished  himself  as  a  Surgeon  by 
voluntarily  passing  the  examination  for  the  fellowship  in  April, 
1846.  His  testimonials  also  are  very  creditable.  Mr.  Norman, 
however,  did  no  service  to  his  cause  by  alluding  to  the  case  of 
Mr.  Hetley,  with  a  view  of  calling  in  question  the  justice  and 
impartiality  of  ihe  Committee.  The  distinction  between  the  two  cases 
is  this  :  Mr.  Hetley  holds  the  appointment  of  House-Surgeon  to  the 
St.  Marylebone  Infirmary,  and  this  does  not,  ex  officio,  include  the 
practice  of  either  Pharmacy  or  Midwifery,  other  officers  being  ap- 
pointed for  these  duties ;  but  he  occasionally  assists  the  midwife  in  the 
absence  of  the  Physician -Accoucheur,  not  in  virtue  of  the  office  for 
which  he  receives  his  salary,  but  gratuitously,  in  the  capacity  of  a 
medical  student.  His  qualification  in  reference  to  Pharmacy  was 
uninipeached. 

Mr.  Norman,  we  think  injudiciously,  inserted  an  advertisement  in 
the  papers,  after  the  decision  of  Dec.  23d,  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
been  rejected  as  a  candidate  on  account  of  an  obsolete  law  rarely  acted 
on  and  about  to  be  repealed.  This  proceeding  was  considered  by  the 
Committee  to  be  in  bad  taste,  and  it  did  not  add  to  the  number  of  his 
advocates. 

Mr.  Norman's  pamphlet  having  been  referred  by  the  Weekly  Board 
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to  the  Medical  Committee,  the  following  is  the  Report  (Aug.  10th, 
1848)  :— 

**  The  Medical  Committee  having  takes  into  consideration  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Norman's  pamphlet,  with  reference  to  clause  139,  page  38,  of  the  laws, 

'*  Resolved,  That  this  Committee  is  of  opinion  that  the  law  should  not 
be  altered,  more  especially  under  the  circumstanoes  reported  in  their 
minutes  of  23d  December,  1847." — Old  Laws^page  35,  c/aicM  21. 

We  have  detailed  the  particulars  of  this  case  because  it  bears  upon 
a  Bubject  which  we  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  discuss,  namely^ 
the  separation  of  Pharmacy  from  medical  and  surgical  practice. 
V^hether  midwifery  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  included  in  the  pro- 
hibition is  a  question  for  the  College  of  Surgeons  to  consider.  It  is 
trae,  that  sxurgical  instruments  are  frequently  used  in  midwifery  prao« 
iice,  and  it  may  be  asked,  who  ought  to  be  the  most  qualified  persoa 
to  use  surgical  instruments,  the  Surgeon  or  the  Apothecary  ?  Does 
t&e  habit  of  performing  one  kind  of  operation  dia<|aalify  a  person  from 
Iperforming  anotlMr  } — or  is  midwifery  so  degrading  an  avocation  that 
a  surgeon  cannot  practice  it,  even  when  surgical  aid  is  required,  with* 
•at  sacrificing  his  rank  and  position  as  a  surgeon  ? 

So  far  as  Pharmacy  is  concerned,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
tbout  the  propriety  of  making  the  distinction  as  complete  as  possible 
between  tne  consulting  or  operating  surgeon  and  the  vendor  of  medi« 
dues ;  and  a  medical  school  may  be  considered  the  fountain-head  which 
■hould  maintain  the  principles  on  which  such  distinctions  are  founded. 

Cases  may  occur  in  whicn  it  may  be  expedient  and  proper  to  deviate 
ftora  a  general  rule,  and  the  governors  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital 
could*  if  thev  tboi^^ht  proper,  enact  a  qiedal  law  in  favour  of  aa 
individual  wnom  it  might  be  desirable  to  elect  notwithstanding  some 
trifling  deviation  from  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  on  his  pai't. 

OuTLiiiES  OF  BoTAMT  ;  being  a  Text  Book  for  die  use  of  his  Students,  By 
WiLUAH  Mateer,  M.  D.,  Belfast.  Part  L,  small  8vo,  pp.  40,  with 
Plates.    London  :  H.  Balliere,  219,  Regent  Street. 

8cupTURAi<  AuTHOBrrr  fob  the  Mitioatiok  of  the  Pains  of  Laboub 
BT  CuLoaoFOBM  ANi>  oTHEB  Ak^esthetic  Aoents.  By  Prothebos 
SiOTH,  M.D.  With  an  Appendix  by  Dr.  Simpson.  8vo,  pp.  52.  Lon- 
don :  &  Highly,  Fleet  Street. 

The  object  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  combat  the  opinion  which  some 
persons  have  expressed,  that  the  pains  of  labour  are  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  decree,  "  Jn  sorrow  thou  shalt  bring  forth,"  and  that 
consequently  any  mitigation  of  these  pains  is  unjustifiable  on  Christian 
principles!]  Much  as  we  are  surprised  at  the  promulgation  of  this 
extraordinary  doctrine  by  any  member  of  the  profcEsion,  we  are  still 
more  surprized  that  it  should  be  thought  worth  while  to  write  a 
namphlet  of  52  pages  in  its  refutation.  Dr.  Simpson  exposes  the  fal- 
lacy in  three  lines,  observing  that  the  advocates  of  unmitigated  pains 
*'  (according  to  their  own  doctrines)  in  practising  physic,  are  really  and 
truly  practising  a  profession  of  sin  and  iniquity,  in  so  far  as  man  in 
the  primeval  curse  was  doomed  to  die,  and  yet  they  daily  and  hourly 
persist  in  attempting  to  make  him  live/' 

On  the  successful  Treatment  of  Asiatic  Cholera.  By  £dwabj» 
Joseph,  MJR.C.S.,  Pp.  8.  London  :  Davy  and  Son.  8,  Gilbert  Street, 
Oxford  Street 
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PBXTUART. 

DEATH  OF  BERZELIUS. 

This  distinguished  chemist,  the  father  of  analytical  chemistry,  expired 
on  the  7th  inst.,  at  Stockholm.  Baron  Berzelius  was  bom  on  the  20th  of 
August,  1779,  in  Ostergothland,  in  Sweden,  of  a  respectable  family.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  the  University  of  Upsala,  where  he  made  a 
rapid  progress  in  his  studies,  ptirticularly  his  favourite  science— Chemistry; 
after  passing  the  necessary  examinations,  he  received  his  diploma  of  Doctor 
In  Medicine  in  1804,  and  was  appointed  Medicinse  ct  Pharmacitc  Adjunctus 
at  the  Collegium  Medicum  at  Stockholm,  and  gave  instruction  in  chemistry 
to  young  students,  and  on  account  of  his  small  income,  was  obliged  to 
practise  occasionally  as  a  physician.  In  1807  he  was  appointed  Medicinss 
€t  Pharmacise  Professor;  and  in  the  same  year  he  instituted,  in  conjunction 
with  seven  other  eminent  men,  the  Swedish  Medical  Society  at  Stockholm, 
now  a  most  flourishing  institution,  and  constituting  the  very  heart  of  th# 
medical  profession  in  Sweden. 

In  1808  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  in 
1810  officiated  as  President,  and  in  1818  as  Perpetual  Secretary.  On  the 
occasion  of  holding  this  appointment  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  a  dinner 
was  given  in  the  Academy  by  the  members  to  this  distinguished  gavanif 
which  was  presided  over  by  his  present  Majesty,  then  the  Crown  Prince, 
who  on  proposing  the  health  of  Berzelius,  expressed  his  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  own  obligations  to  Berzelius  for  the  valuable  private  in- 
struction he  had  received  from  him  in  his  younger  days.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  appointed  a  member  of  tlie  Royal  Sanitary  Board,  of  which,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  he  was  the  senior  member.  As  n  proof  of  the  magnitude 
of  his  laborious  pursuits,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  mention  that  he  iirst 
developed  the  electro-chemical  system,  and  that  he  has  also  examined  and 
minutely  described  the  atomic  theory  of  the  elementary  bodies.  He  dis- 
covered and  examined  several  great  classes  of  chemical  combinations,  as, 
for  instance,  the  diflerent  degrees  in  wliich  sulphur  combines  with  fluoric 
acid,  with  platinum,  columbium,  vanadium,  tellurium,  and  phosphurus, 
the  sulphates,  &c.  In  organic  chemistry  he  has  no  less  distinguished 
himself  by  his  experiments,  and,  properly  speaking,  he  has  laid  the 
foundation  of  vegetable  and  animal  chemistry,  more  particularly  the  latter. 
As  regards  chemical  analysis,  the  highest  merits  are  due  to  him,  for  having 
Arranged  a  new  and  generally  adoptS  chemical  nomenclature.  His  works, 
which  have  been  for  the  most  part  translated  into  the  English,  French, 
German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Polish  languages,  are  so  numerous  and  volu- 
minous, that,  considering  the  accuracy  with  which  everything  is  described, 
it  appears  to  be  almost  a  wonder  how  one  man,  whose  time,  besides,  la 
occupied  by  a  great  amount  of  official  duties,  has  been  able  to  accomplish 
such  a  mass  of  scientific  publications. 

Berzelius  had  received  from  his  Majesty  King  Charles  John  many  marks 
of  high  distinction  :  he  was  created  a  nobleman  in  1818,  a  Baron  in  1835, 
Knight  Commander  of  the  Royal  Order  of  Wasa  in  1821,  and  Grand  Cross 
of  the  same  order  in  1829  ;  he  was  a  Knight  of  the  Roy  til  Swedish  order 
of  the  Polar  Star,  and  of  several  foreign  orders  received  from  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  and  the  Kings  of  Prussia,  Denmark,  Belgium,  France,  and  Sar- 
dinia ;  a  honorary  member  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  literary  and 
scientific  societies.  In  consideration  of  the  great  services  which  Berzelius 
has  bestowed  on  his  native  country,  the  members  of  the  Diet  at  Stockholm 
in  1840.  voted  to  him  the  annual  sum  of  2000  dollars  banco  as  a  pension 
for  his  lifetime,  independent  of  his  former  emoluments. — Lancet 
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M.  PTPERS, 

EDITOR  OF  THE  Jottmol  de  Pharm<tcie  (tAnvers. 

Ths  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Antwerp  is  in  a  great  measure  indebted 
for  its  establishment  to  the  exertions  of  M.  Pypers,  who  continued  up  to 
the  time  of  his  last  illness  to  be  one  of  its  most  active  supporters.  The 
Jcumal  de  Pharmacie  d^Anvers,  of  July,  contains  a  warm  eulogium  of 
H.  Pypers,  whose  decease  is  felt  to  be  a  serious  calamity  to  the  Society,  in 
which  lie  took  so  active  a  part.  As  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  he  enjoyed 
a  high  standing  at  Antwerp,  and  was  the  author  of  several  papers  on  che- 
mical subjects.  But  his  chief  exertions  in  his  public  capacity  were  devoted 
to  the  advancement  of  Pharmacy  by  the  introduction  of  improved  educa- 
tion, and  the  improvement  of  the  laws  relating  to  his  profession.  .The 
success  attending  these  exertions,  and  his  aptitude  in  promoting  harmony 
and  good-fellowship  among  his  brethren,  obtained  for  him  general  respect 
and  esteem. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

E.  P,  Carder, — Silver  may  be  gilded  by  brushing  it  over  with  an  amalgam 
of  gold,  and  then  heating  it  until  the  mercury  is  volatilized ;  or  the  gold  may 
be  deposited  by  electricity  from  a  solution  of  oxide  of  gold  in  solution  of 
cyanide  of  potassium.  The  solution  may  be  prepared  ns  follows  :— -Dissolve 
two  ounces  of  cyanide  of  potassium  in  one  pint  of  distilled  water,  then  add 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  oxide  of  gold,  and  heat  the  mixture  until  solution 
is  effected. 

G.  B.,  Bed/ord.'-Thcre  is  no  formula  in  the  PharmacopoBia  of  Guy's 
Hospital,  for  Liquor  ferri  setquiaceiatis.  It  is  probable  tiiat  the  Ferri 
acetae  of  the  Dubliu  Pharmacopceia  is  meant.  The  following  is  the  formula: 
Sesquioxide  of  iron  one  part,  acetic  acid  six  parts,  digest  for  three  days  with 
agitation  and  strain.    The  dose  is  from  ten  drops  to  thirty. 

M.  P.  S,,  Birmingham,  complains  of  the  practice  of  some  Chemists  in 
spelling  the  word  aifraUd  with  «,  thus,  eerated.  He  gives  a  quotation  from 
Gray's  Operative  Chemist,  where  it  is  said,  '*  eerated  kali  would  ctymologically 
signify  kali  impregnated  with  ««  brass ;  whereas  the  name  of  the  salt  is  from 
aer  air,  as  being  surcharged  with  what  was  called  fixed  air." 

H.  B,,  Famham,—{\).  When  the  ointment  of  iodide  of  potassium,  made 
with  lard,  undergoes  a  change  of  colour,  indicating  the  liberation  of  iodine, 
it  is  probable  that  the  effect  arises  from  the  lard  being  rancid.  In  such  case 
an  organic  acid  would  be  present,  which  would  decompose  the  iodide  of 
potassium.— (2).  The  change  of  colour  in  the  ointment  of  nitric  oxide  of 
mercury,  arises  from  the  reduction  of  the  mercury,  the  oxygen  passing  to  the 
fats.— (3).  When  a  mixture  of  prussiate  of  potash  and  chlorate  of  potash  is 
ignited,  deflagmtion  takes  place,  the  potassium,  iron,  &c.,  being  oxidized  at 
the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  chloric  acid. 

A.  P,  S.J  Camden  Toipil— Mr.  Redwood  has  not  pursued  the  inquiry  into 
the  cause  of  the  gelatinization  of  Tincture  of  Kino,  since  the  publlcatiou  of 
his  paper  on  that  subject,  nor  has  the  subject  been  investigated  by  any  one 
else  that  we  are  aware  of. 

W^  C/i«»fer.--Barm  or  yeast  is  no  doubt  less  soluble  in  alcohol  than  in 
water,  but  the  composition  of  yeast  is  not  uniform,  and  therefore  its  pro- 
perties may  vary. 
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J?.  S. — Eau  de  Javelle  is  the  name  applied  in  France  to  solution  of  chloride 
of  potash,  that  is,  bleaching  liquor,  in  sfhich  potash  is  substituted  for  lime. 
It  may  be  thus  prepared  : — 

R    Dry  chloride  of  lime  (chlorinated  lime)  Jij. 
Carbonate  of  potash,  ^Lt* 
Water,  Oij. 
Mix  the  chloride  of  lime  with.  Oiss  of  water,  dissolre  the  carbonale  of  potash 
in  the  remainder  of  the  water,  mix  the  two  liquofrs,  and  filter  the  miztiune. 

Eelortj  Hfutmgs, — One  hundred  parts  of  pure  cane-sugar  are  capable  of 
yielding  nearly  fifty-four  parts  of  absolute  alcohol.  If  raw  sugar  be  used, 
Ihe  product  would  depend  on  the  proportion  of  pure  sugar  contained  in  i^ 
which  is  not  constant.  The  best  temperature  at  which  to  conduct  the  fer- 
mentation, is  from  70**  to  80*»  Fahr. 

S.  M.,  Bathf  requests  the  publication  of  formuhe  for  blue,  green,  and  red 
fires,  for  pyrotechnical  purposes. 

BLUE. 

R    Nitre 5  parts. 

Sulphur 2    " 

Metallic  antimony   1     *'        Mix. 

GRBEN. 

R    Nitrate  of  baryta 62$  parts. 

Sulphur lOJ    " 

Chlorate  of  potash 23|    •* 

Charcoal  

Sulphuret  of  arsenic aa    If    "        Mix. 

&BD. 

R    Dried  nitrate  of  strontia 72  parts. 

Sulphur i 20    " 

Gunpowder  6    " 

Coal  dust  2    "        Mix. 

H.  E.  S.y  OuL^iom^  will  find  on  looking  over  the  formula  again,  that  it  fs 
correct  as  it  stands.  The  formula  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  yields  twenty-seven 
ounces  of  product  The  proposed  formula  yields  the  same  amount  of  pro- 
duct wiih  double  the  quantity  of  all  the  ingredients  excepting  the  water. 

lodinwfn, — We  are  not  acquainted  with  a  tincture  of  iodide  of  iron.  Most 
likely  the  preparation  alluded  to  by  our  correspondent  is  the  syrup.  See 
TOl.  i.,  pages  47  and  520. 

MaffnesuB  Ferro  Sulphas.^ln  answer  to  Omega  (of  last  month)  Mr.  Peche^ 
the  maker  of  this  salt,  has  rcmoyed  to  1,  Charrington  Street,  Oakley  Square. 

A  Constant  Header  (  Wakefidd)^  has  sent  some  minute  fragments  of  a  small 
pill  for  analysis,  desiring  the  prescription  for  preparing  the  same. — [We 
regret  the  impossibility  of  giving  the  required  information.  The  analysis  of 
a  pill  is  a  difficult  problem,  and  can  only  be  approximative,  even  if  an  appre* 
ciable  quantity  be  furnished.] 

M,  P.  5.~-The  process  of  percolation  kx  displacement  is  described  in 
TOL  i^  pages  61,  591,  and  654. 

Owtega, — The  nature  of  the  examinations  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society 
is  described  in  Vol.  viL,  No.  7.  The  subscription  from  Associates  is  lOt.  6cu 
per  annum. 

O,  A--<1 ).  TiNCTU«A  Ptsethri  :  Pyrethrum-root,  one  part ;  water,  one 
part,  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  five  parts ;  macerate  as  usual. — (2).  The  Exa- 
minations, see  Vol.  vii,  No.  7. 
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Pouon  far  Betlki^r^'We  hare  tried  tlie  phosphorus  paste  in  seyeral  houses 
^wksre  the  beetles  were  immmerable.  In  a  ievr  days  they  had  almost  entirely 
Tanished.  The  quantity  of  poison  consumed  could  not  have  destroyed  a 
hundredth  pert  of  the  number,  except  on  the  supposition  that  they  eat  one 
another ;  but  it  would  appear  that  those  who  were  not  poisoned,  took 
the  alarm,  and  fled.  When  administered  to  beetles  in  a  trap,  they  dcTOur 
it  greedily  and  soon  die.  This  poison  should  be  recommended  to  all 
bftkera^  as  the  congregation  of  beetles  around  the  oven  is  an  intolerable 
nuisance,  the  smell  of  which  on  passing  the  house  is  sickening  to  those  who 
hare  an  antipathy  to  this  kind  of  vermin.  The  mode  of  preparing  the 
phosphorus,  is  described  in  vol.  viL,  page  594. 

1)fro  C%€fii«ntt.— AcmvLATSD  Lemon  Kali,  see  vol.  iii,  p.  116.— Ginqek 
Bbeb  Powdebs  :  R  Ess.  lemon  gutt.  ij  ;  Soda  sesquicarb.  9ij  ;  Pulv.  Zingib. 
gr.  iv ;  Sacchari  3y  ;  misce.  To  be  taken  with  acid  tartaric,  gr.  xxxv. — 
Lemonade  PowDsaa :  Ess.  lemon  gtt  ij  ;  Soda  sesquicarb.  5sb  ;  Sacchari 
3) ;  misce.    Acid  citric  vel  tartaric  3ij. 

J.  H.  H.,  Odiham.— The  rectified  or  purified  oil  of  turpentine  is  often 
called  spirit  of  turpentine. 

H.  L.  London^  L.  B,  yorA»andQ.  X.  G^tfouaicA, see  Vol.  vii..  No.  7. 

Mr.  WodUey  will  observe  on  referring  to  the  article  in  question,  that  our 
observation  applied  merely  to  the  substance  of  the  Parliamentary  Report  on 
Disinfectants,  in  which  we  stated  that  "  chloride  of  lime  appeared  to  be 
almost  forgotten.*'  We  had  no  intention  of  disparaging  the  preparation, 
but  on  the  contrary  implied  that  it  is  too  well  known  to  require  pufiEmg  in 
the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

"  Amator  ScieniUe"  (Portsmouth),^(\,)  It  may  be  used  diluted  with  water. 
— (2.)  The  dose  of  the  concentrated  essence  of  ginger  is  from  twenty  to 
forty  drops>  or  eren  more,  if  a  strong  stimulant  be  required. — (3.)  A  work 
On  Domestic  MedUnnef  with  fint-rate  JRecipes,  j(v.,  would  be  of  no  value 
unless  published  with  the  name  and  authority  of  a  medical  practitioner. 

A  Medical  Dispenser.  —  The  following  advertisement  appeared  in  the 
Times  of  July  29tli :  '*  Wanted  a  young  lad  as  an  apprentice,  from  13  to  15, 
well  educated  in  the  capacity  of  page  to  a  medical  gentleman  of  consider- 
able practice,  where  he  will  ultimately  have  an  opportunity  of  learning  the 
drug  business  and  dispensing  medicine.  He  will  be  treated  as  a  member  of 
the  family.  A  member  of  the  Church  of  England  will  be  preferred.— 
Apply  to  .Mr.  Pasmore,  Chemist  and  Druggist,  5,  Colville  Terrace,  ELing's 
Road,  Chelsea.    Premium  only  sixty  guineas.** 

An  Iwpostcfr, — A  young  man,  calling  hisaself  Thomas  Harris,  a  dispenser 
of  medicines,  has  been  soliciting  charity  of  Chemists,  stating  that  he  was' 
apprenticed  at  Doncaster,  and  lived  lately  with  a  medical  mau  in  West- 
minster. On  inquiry  of  his  referees,  we  ascertained  that  the  party  at  Don- 
caster  had  never  had  an  apprentice  of  that  name.  It  was  true  that  he  had 
been  in  the  situation  at  W^estminster,  having  answered  an  advertisement  and 
taken  his  place  behind  the  counter,  but  absconded  on  the  following  day. 

Pine  Apple  Preserve.— Cut  pine -apples  in  tliin  slices,  removing  the  rind, 
place  them  in  a  pan  with  an  equal  weight  of  sugar.  In  about  twelve  hours 
turn  on  the  steam,  and  boil  gently  until  the  requisite  consistence  is  obtained. 
A  common  extract-pan,  with  steam  jacket,  is  the  best  apparatus  for  this  as 
well  as  other  preserves,  in  the  preparation  of  which  the  laboratory  may  con- 
tribute usefully  to  the  kitchen  department 

Messrs.  Mander,  Weaver,  and  Co.,  will  perceive  that  we  have  inserted  the 
article. 
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The  Infant  Orphan  Asylum, — The  case  of  Edward  Bridge,  aged  four  years 
and  six  months,  claims  the  support  of  those  Members  of  our  body  who  are 
Subscribers  to  the  Infant  Orphan  Asylum.  His  father  was  one  of  the  original 
Members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  but  having  continued  his  member- 
ship four  or  fiTe  years,  he  withdrew  from  it,  under  the  impression  that  the 
Society  was  of  no  use,  and  joined  the  College  of  Chemistry.  Shortly  after- 
wards, he  had  a  fall  from  a  chaise,  which  paralyzed  his  brain,  and  reduced 
him  to  a  state  of  helplessness,  from  which  there  is  no  hope  of  his  recovery. 
If  he  had  not  sacrificed  his  claim  by  leaving  the  Society,  his  family  would 
have  experienced  the  advantage,  as  they  would  have  been  entitled  to  relief 
from  the  Benevolent  Fund.  There  are  three  boys  under  the  age  of  ten  years, 
besides  the  one  above-named,  on  whose  behalf  proxies  are  received  by  Mr. 
Hudson,  27,  Haymarket,  and  several  other  Chemists. 

Rdigioua  Tests  in  Medical  Elections, — Our  attention  has  been  directed  to 
the  recent  election  of  a  Professor  at  Edinburgh,  in  which  one  of  the  can- 
didates, Dr.  Barry,  was  precluded  from  a  chance  of  success  from  the  fact  of 
his  being  a  Dissenter,  and  therefore  unable  to  subscribe  io  the  tests  pre- 
scribed by  the  University.  The  subject  is  likely  to  be  further  considered^ 
and  in  all  probability  tlie  restriction  will  be  lemoved.  It  appears  to  be  the 
opinion  of  some  persons  that  the  tests  are  not  absolutely  Imperative,  although 
nominally  in  force.  Dr.  Barry,  however,  who  had,  in  other  respects,  every 
prospect  of  success,  withdrew'from  the  contest  on  account  of  the  prevailing 
opinion  among  his  friends  that  their  votes  would  be  void  if  given  to  a 
dissenter. 

Stinday  Trading. — We  are  requested  by  Mr.  Beaton,  of  174,  Shoreditch,  to 
publish  the  following  Aottce,  which  is  in  process  of  signature : 

"  NOTICE. 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  Surgeons,  Chemists,  and  Druggists,  anxious  ta 
relieve  ourselves  and  Assistants  from  incessant  toil  do  agree  and  undertake 
to  abridge  the  hours  of  general  business  on  the  Sabbath-day. 

"  With  a  due  regard  to  the  public  necessities,  we  propose  being  in  attend- 
ance till  Eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  after  Six  in  the  evening.  In  the 
intermediate  hours  to.  supply  nothing  but  what  may  be  urgently  required  in 
case  of  sudden  indisposition,  or  under  professional  direction. 

**  We  enter  into  this  arrangement,  first,  because  we  from  experience  are 
convinced  that  it  will  relieve  us  from  supplying  many  unnecessary  articles 
on  the  Sabbath  ;  next,  because  we  feel  we  are  entitled  to  enjoy  this  brief 
repose  from  active  duty  on  that  day  which  is  consecrated  to  rest  for  all  man- 
kind. 

"  To  carry  out  this  object,  we  agree  to  commence  on  Sunday,  September 
the  3d,  and  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  six,  to  keep  our  doors  locked 
and  all  the  shutters  up." 

The  number  of  signatures  amounts  already  to  eighty-nine. 


Adyertisemcnts  to  Mr.  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Solio. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the 
transmission  of  the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith^  17>  Bloomsbury 
Square,  before  the  20th  of  the  month. 

Other  Communications  to  the  Enrroa,  338,  Oxford  Street,  before  the 
30th  of  the  month  (if  Answers  be  desired  in  the  ensuing  number). 
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VOL.  VIIL— No.  IV.— OCTOBER  Ist,  1848. 


THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETINGS. 

With  a  view  of  extending  the  interest  of  our  members  in  the 
Pharmaceutical  Meetings,  and  promoting  the  object  for  which  they 
were  established,  the  Council  came  to  a  resolution  during  the  past 
year  to  give  notice  of  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  at  each  meeting 
whenever  this  should  be  found  practicable. 

After  the  usual  interval  of  relaxation,  the  session  is  about  to 
commence,  and  we  have  much  pleasure  in  referring  our  readers  to 
the  Notice  on  the  Cover  of  this  number,  in  which  the  subjects 
likely  to  come  forward  on  Wednesday,  the  11th,  are  stated. 

The  spontaneous  decomposition  to  which  chloroform  b  said  to 
be  Uable  when  exposed  to  light  and  air  will  become  a  subject  of 
discussion.  As  this  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  we  are  anxious 
to  obtain  evidence  on  this  point  from  manufacturers  and  member^ 
of  the  profession  who  are  in  the  habit  of  using  chloroform.  Those 
who  may  have  had  experience  in  the  subject  will  confer  a  benefit 
on  the  profession  and  the  public  by  stating  the  result  of  their 
observations. 


THE  MEDICINE  STAMP  ACT. 

Subjoined  is  a  copy  of  the  Instructions  to  Officers  re- 
latino  TO  Medicine  Duty,  recently  issued  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Stamps.  In  order  to  make  the  information  complete, 
we  have  appended  the  schedule  referred  to  in  the  instructions, 
which  places  in  one  view  the  substance  of  the  law  relating  to  the 
subject,  and  will  thus  enable  our  readers  to  understand  more 
clearly  the  conditions  under  which  stamps  are  required.  We  may 
observe  that  there  is  in  these  instructions  nothing  at  variance  with 
what  we  have  already  published  (vol.  vii.  p.  361  and  452),  but 
the  form  in  which  the  information  is  conveyed  is  more  concise  and 
explicit,  and  beinj?  published  under  authority,  may  be  referred  to 
with  greater  confidence. 

Those  who  may  have  forgotten  to  take  out  their  Licence ^br 
the  present  year  will  perceive  the  importance  of  doing,  so  im- 
mediately^  as  the  penally  of  £20  is  recoverable  on  every  sale  of  a 
medicine  liable  to  stamp  duty  until  such  licence  is  taken  out. 

VOL.  viu.  M 
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INSTRUCTIONS    TO   OFFICERS   RELATING   TO 
MEDICINE  DUTY. 

OrncE  OF  STA9ira  and  Taxes,  Somerset  House,  Londont  1848. 
DUTIES  ON  MEDICINES. 

Bt  the  44  Gea  III.,  c.  98,  Stamp  Duties  are  charged  on  certain  medicines, 
and  also  on  Licences  to  be  taken  out  yearly  for  selling  the  same. 
The  Duties  on  Medicines  are  as  follows,  viz. — 
For  every  Packet,  Box,  Bottle,  Pot,  or  other  Enclosure,^  £   «.   d, 
with  its  contents,  not  exceeding  the  price  or  value  of  >0    0    I^ 

One  Shilling  J 

Do.        do.        do.        Two  Shillings  and  Sixpence     0    0    3 

Do.        do.        do.        Four  Shillings 0    0    6 

Do.        do.        do.        Ten  Shillings  0    10 

Do.        do.        do.        Twenty  Shillings 0    2    0 

Da        do.        do.        Thirty  Shillings  0    3    0 

Do.        do.        do.        Fifty  Shillings 0  10    0 

Do.        do.,  exceeding  ditto 10    0 

These  duties  are  denoted  by  stamped  labels  required  to  be  affixed  to  the 
articles  charged,  which  (besides  those  specified  by  name  in  the  schedule  to 
the  52  Geo.  III.,  c  150)  are.  All  preparations  for  the  prevention,  cure,  or 
relief  of  any  disorder  or  complaint  incident  to,  or  in  anywise  affecting  the 
human  body,  of  the  following  descriptions,  viz. — 

1st — Those  wherein  the  maker  or  vendor  claims  to  have  any  occult 
secret  or  art,  or  exclusive  right  for  making  the  same. 

2d. — Those  which  are  or  shall  at  any  time  have  been  sold  under  letters 
patent ;  and, 

3d.  Those  which  are  or  shall  have  been  by  public  notice  or  advertisement, 
or  by  pai>er  or  handbill,  or  by  any  label  or  words  written  or  printed,  affixed 
to  or  delivered  with  the  packet,  &c,  held  out  or  recommended  as  nostrums, 
or  proprietary  medicines,  or  as  specifics,  or  as  beneficial  to  the  prevention^ 
cwre^  or  relief  of  any  distemver,  malady ,  aibnent,  disorder,  or  complaint  incident 
to,  or  in  anywise  ajfecting  the  human  body. 

Note. — ^Thc  artificial  mineral  and  other  waters  specified  in  the  schedule 
to  the  50  Geo.  III.,  c.  150,  and  all  compositions  for  making  the  same,  are 
exempted  by  the  3  &  4  Will  IV.,  c  97,  s.  20. 

A  penalty  of  £10  is  incurred  by  selling  any  article  of  medicine,  liable  to 
duty,  without  a  duly  stamped  label ;  and  it  is  required  that  the  label  shall 
be  affixed  in  such  manner  that  the  packet,  &c,  cannot  be  opened,  and  the 
contents  poured  out  or  taken  therefrom,  without  destroying  sudi  stamp ; 
the  Penalty  being  incurred  if  tlie  medicine  be  sold  with  the  stamp  affixed 
in  any  other  manner. — 52  Geo.  III.,  c.  150,  s.  2. 

A  penalty  of  £20  is  imposed  for  fhiudulently  removing  a  stamp  fh>m 
any  article  of  medicine  after  it  has  been  sold ;  or  for  using  again,  or  selling 
or  buying  again,  any  such  stamp. — 42  Geo.  III.,  c.  56,  ss.  13  and  14. 

Any  person  receiving  for  sale  any  such  medicines  not  duly  stamped,  and 
neglecting  within  ten  days  to  return  the  same,  or  to  give  information 
thereof  to  the  Commissioners,  and  deposit  the  articles  with  the  nearest 
distributor  of  stamps,  incurs  a  penalty  of  £20. — 43  Geo.  IIL,  c.  73,  s.  2. 


DUTY  ON  LICENCES  TO  SELL  MEDICINES. 

Every  person  vending  medicines  liable  to  duty,  is  required  to  take  oat 
an  annual  licence  chargeable  with  duty  as  hereafter  mentioned,  viz. — 
If  within  the  cities  of  London  or  Westminster,  or  within  the  )  £  s,  d. 
limits  of  the*twopenny  post,  or  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh  3  2    0    0 

In  any  other  ci^  or  borough  or  town  corporate 0  10    0 

In  any  other  part  of  Great  Britain 0    5    0 
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All  such  licences  expire  on  the  3Ut  August,  and  ought  to  be  immediately 
renewed  ;  but  bj  the  regulation  of  the  Board,  parties  are  allowed  the  whole 
of  the  month  of  September  for  obtaining  fresh  licences  ;  therefore  during 
the  latter  month  the  Board's  officers  are  to  refrain  from  making  detections 
against  such  persons  for  selling  medicines  without  licence. 

A  penalty  of  £20  is  incurred  by  any  persons  selling  medicines  UaNe  to 
dutyt  without  a  licence.— 42  Geo.  UL,  c.  56,  ss.  6  and  8. 

In  making  detections  with  the  yiew  to  prosecutions  for  eyadhig  the 
medicine  or  licence  duty,  the  attention  of  the  <^cers  is  chiefly  directed  to 
such  articles  as  are  sold  in  connection  with  any  public  notice  or  advertise" 
ment,  handbill,  or  label,  describing  the  quality  or  efficacy  of  the  medicine 
within  the  Act  of  Parliament,  rather  than  to  those  which  are  merely 
designated  by  labels  affixed  to  them,  such  as  "  Antibilious  Fills,*'  **  Cough 
Mixture,"  &c 

There  are  some  articles  strictly  chargeable  with  duty,  but  which  partake 
more  of  the  character  of  perfumery  than  of  medicine,  and  are  sold  chiefly 
by  hairdressers  and  perfumers  ;  cases  of  this  kind  should  be  submitted  to 
the  Board's  solicitor  for  his  directions  before  they  are  interfered  with  by 
the  officer. 

In  order  to  detect  any  person  sellmg  patent  medicines  without  a  licence, 
or  without  a  stamped  label  thereto  affixed,  or  with  a  label  impressed  with 
too  low  a  rate  of  duty,  an  article  must  be  purchased  at  the  shop  or  house 
at  which  the  business  is  carried  on  ;  and  any  wrapper  or  other  corering  to 
the  packet  is  not  to  be  disturbed  further  than  is  requisite  to  ascertain 
whether  there  be  a  proper  stamped  label  attached,  and  the  packet  as  well 
as  any  paper  or  covering  removed  must  be  marked,  so  that  the  purchaser 
may  be  able  to  identify  them  at  a  future  period  ;  and  to  prove  when,  where, 
and  of  whom  the  article  was  purchased,  and  the  price  paid  for  it.  The  box 
or  packet  containing  the  medicine  is  not  in  any  case  to  be  opened. 

If  a  person  be  employed  by  an  officer  to  purchase  an  article,  he  should 
bring  it  preciseljin  the  same  state  in  which  it  was  purchased,  to  the  officer, 
in  order  that  the  wrapper  may  be  removed,  if  requisite,  and  the  necessary 
memorandum  made  thereon  in  the  presence  of  the  officer. 

The  article  purchased  (together  with  the  wrapper  and  any  printed  papers 
delivered  therewith)  is  to  be  inclosed  in  an  envelope,  and  inscribed  with 
the  name  of  the  person  of  whom  purchased,  the  date  and  the  name  of  the 
officer,  and  is  to  be  transmitted  to  the  solicitor,  and  a  report  of  the  case  is 
to  be  forwarded  at  the  same  time,  fairly  written  on  a  sheet  of  foolscap 
paper,  according  to  one  of  the  forms  annexed. 

No.  1. 
lyrEDICINK  LICENCE  DUTY. 

IPlace  of  Qfficer*s  ReMidence] 
[jDote.] 
Gentlemen,— I  beg  to  report  that  on  the  day  of  instant 

{or  lastl  I*  purchased  of  [party's  name]  Chemist,  at  his  shop,  situate  [No. 
ifc.    Place  of  residence  to  be  accurately  stated^  the  parish  also  if  knoHm]  one 
box  of  [Cktckys  Antibilious  Pills]  for  which  I  paid  [Is,  l^d.]    The  proper 
stamp  duty  label  is  affixed  to  the  medicme,  but  the  said 
IS  not  licensed  to  deal  in  stamped  medicines. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen, 

Your  very  obedient  Servant, 

lQfficer*s  Name.] 
To  the  Hon.  The  Commissioners  of  Stamps  and  Taxes. 

*  If  the  officer  employed  a  person  to  make  the  detection,  say  A.  B.,  of, 
&c»  [namoy  residence^  and  occupation  iif  person  emph^ed]  employed  by  me 
for  the  purpose,  purchased  of,  &c. 
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No.  2. 
MEDICINE  DUTY. 

r  Place  of  Officer's  RuidenceA 

GsNTLEMEK,— I  beg  to  report  that  on  the  day  of  instant 

[or  last]  I*  purchased  of  \,parUfs  name  infuS]  Chemist,  at  his  shop,  situate 
No.  4rc.,  parish,  and  place  of  residence']  one  bottle  of  [description  of  the 
article]  for  which  I  paid  {price].    The  article  is  liable  to  the  medicine 
stamp  duty,  but  was  sold  without  any  stamp  being  thereto  afiObced. 
I  haye  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen, 

Your  very  obedient  Servant, 

[^Officer^s  name]. 
To  Hie  Han,  tfte  Commissioners  of  Stamps  and  Taxes. 


No.  3. 
MEDICINE  LICENCE  DUTY  AND  MEDICINE  DUTY. 

iV.B.— It  frequently  occurs  that  an  article  liable  to  the  medidne  duty  is 
sold  by  an  unlicensed  person,  in  such  cases,  both  the  penalty  of  £20  and 
£  10  of  course  attach  to  the  single  act  of  sale. 

The  report  of  this  double  offence  may  be  easily  framed  from  the  pre- 
ceding forms. 

THE  SCHEDULE  TO  WHICH  THIS  ACT  REFERS : 


Adam's  Solvent 

Addison's  Be-animating  European 

Balsam 
.Ethereal  Anodyne  Spurit 
Ague  and  Fever  Drops  (by  Wilson) 
Allan's  Nipple  Liniment 
Amboyna  Lotion 

Mouth  Powder 

Tooth  Powder 

American  Alterative  Pills 

Salve 

Soothing  Syrup 

— —  Tincture 
Andalusia  Water 
Anderson's  Scots  Pills 
Angibaud's  Lozenges  of  Blois 
Anodyne  Necklace 
Antapoplectic  Pills 
Appleby's  Tea 
Arabian  Balsam 
Arnold*s  Drops 

Pills 

Arquebusade  Water 
Aromatick  Spirit  of  Vinegar 

Condensed 

Asiatic  Bilious  Pills 

Tonic  Tincture  ' 


Austin's  Chalybeate  Pills 

'  Liniment 
Balm  of  Mecca 

of  Quito 

Balsam  of  Iceland  liverwort 
Barclay's  Antibilious  Pills 

Asthmatic  Candy 

Ointment 


Barlowe's  Specific  Medicine 
Barron's  Cachou  de  Kose  Lozenges 
Barton's  Alterative  Pomade 
Vital  Wine 


Bateman's  Drops 

Golden  Spirit  of  Scurvy 

Grass 

Plain  Spirits  of  ditto 

Bath's  PilU 

Bayley's  British  Tooth  Powder 
'  Ointment 
Pectoral  Pills 


Beaselev's  Family  Plaister 
Beaume  de  Vie 
Beiker's  Tincture 
Bell's  Restorative  Pills 
Bennet's  Worm  Powders 
Benzoin,  Essence  of 
Berry's  Bilious  Pills 


*  If  the  officer  employed  a  person  to  make  the  detection,  say  A.  B.  of> 
&c.  fname,  residence,  and  occupation  of  person  empUnfed]  employed  by  ma 
for  the  purpose,  purchased  of,  &c. 
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Betton's  British  Oil 
Bird*8  Ague  Tincture 
Bin's  Martial  Balsam 
Blair's  Cephalic  fluid 
Blenkensop's  Bilious  Fills 
BoerhaaTe's  Antiscorbutic  Wine 
Bolderson's  Worm  Cakes 
Bollman's  Specific 
Bolton's  Asthmatic  Tincture 
Bostock's  Cordial 

Grand  Elixir 

Bott's  Com  Salve 

Tooth  Powder 

Bourne's  ^tliereal  Essence 
Box's  Magnesia  Lozenges 
•  Brabham's  Oil 
Brandon's  Composition  or  Medicine 

for  the  Evil  and  Scrophula 
Brazil  Salts 
Brodum's  Botanic  Fills 

■  —  Botanical  Syrup 

■  Nervous  Cordial 
Browne's  British  Fills 

Rheumatic  Fowders 

Tincture  of  Yellow  Bark. 

Bryant's  Essence  of  Coltsfoot 
Burridge's   Specific  for  Rheumatic 

Gout  and  Rheumatism 
Byron's  Fills 

Bytheli's  Fectoral  Lozenges 
Camphor,  iBthereal  Essence  of 
Catharmian  Water 
Cathcart's  Edinburgh  Ointment 

Water 

Cephalic  Snuif 
Chamberlain's  Ointment 

Fills 

Chapman's  Cerate 

Chilblain  Water 

Ching's  Worm  Lozenges 

Chinncr^s  Fills 

Church's  Anodyne  Essence 

Antispasmodic  Elixir 

Chilblain  Ointment 

Cough  Drops 

Eye  Salve 

Fectoral  Fills 

Volatile  Tincture 

Clerval's  Syrup 
Clinton's  Oil  for  Deafness 

Snuff 

Clyde's  Balsam 

Ointment 

Coates*  Cough  Drops 
Collier's  Assistant  Fills 

■  Ointment 
Remedy  for  Fistula  and  Files 


Complin's  Specific 
Cooke's  Rheumatic  Fills 
Family  Fills 


Cordial  Balm  of  Gilead 
Comwell's  Fruit  Lozenges 

Opodeldoc 

Oriental  Vegetable  Cordial 


Costello's  Cerate 

CoUyrium 

Liniment 


Cottier's  Resolvent  and  Healing 

Flaister 
Cox's  Tincture 

Coxwell's  Castor  Oil  Medicine 
Culpepper's  Herb  Cordial 
Cundell's  Balsam  of  Honey 
Curtis's  Syrup 

Daffy's  Elixir,  by  whomsoever  made 
Dalby's  Carminative 
Dalmahoy's  Sal  Poignant 
Tasteless  Salts 


Dawson's  Lozenges 
Deering's  Drops 
Delescot's  Myrtle  Opiate 
De  Velnos'  PiUs 

S^Tup 

Dicey  and  Co.'s  Bathing  Spirits 
Dickenson's  Cephalic  Drops 

Red  Drops  for  Convul- 


sions 


Drops  for  Fits 


Dixon's  Antibilious  Pills 
Donavan's  American  Vegetable 

Syrup 
Doranstorf  s  Opodeldoc 
Dutch  Drops 
Earl's  Remedy  for  the  Hooping 

Cough 
Eau  de  Cologne 
Eau  Medicinale  de  Husson 
Edge's  Chronic  Embrocation 
Universal  Cerate 


Edward's  Ague  Tincture  ^ 
Nipple  Ointment 


Elixir  of  Longevity,  or  Swedish  Pre- 
servative 
Ellis's  Aperient  Pills 
Essence  Kayou  Fouti 
Falck*s  Cerate 

Universal  Pills 


Felton's  Mucilage  of  Marsh  Mallows 

Findon's  Drops 

Fisher's  Golden  Snuff 

Flexney's  Wart  Dissolvent 

Fogoni's  Tincture 

Ford's  Balsam  of  Horehound 

Foredyce's  Cooling  Opening  Pills 
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Foreign  Medicines  of  all  kinds, 

exoept  Drags 
FothergiU's  Pectoral  Pills 

BestoratiiTe 

Fraunce's  Elixir 
Freake*8  Tincture  of  Bark 
Freeman's  Bathing  Spirits 

Eye  Water 

■  —  Gutta  Salutaris 

Friar*B  Balsam 
Friend  to  Man 
Frith's  Antibilions  Elixir 
Fry's  Worm  Pills 
Gall's  AntibiUons  Pills 
Gamble's  Aromatic  Snuff 
— ^—  Sanative  Tea 
Garaveni's  St^'ptic 
Gardener's  Ointment 

Pills 

German  Cora  Plaister  or  Salve 
Gifford's  Pills 
Gilbert's  RoseatelLotion 
Glasse's  Magnesia 
Godb(^d'8  Balsam 
Godfrey's  Cordial 

■ —  Rose  Lozenges 
Gordon's  Pills 
Gould's  Powders  and  Lotion 
Govland's  Lotion 
Grand  Specific  or  Infallible  Antidote 

to  Consumptions 
Grant's  Drops 

—  Lisbon  Tonic  Pills 
Green's  Honey  Lozenges 

Oil.  or  InfftlUble  OU 

Toothache  Pills 

Greenliough's  Tincture 

■        Tolu  Lozenges 
Grey's  Lozenges 

Tooth  Powder 

Griffin's  Asthmatic  Tincture 
Grubb's  Fryars'  Drops 
Guest's  Lotion 
Pills 

■  Powder 

Tooth  Powder 

Welcome  Guest 

Haarlam's  Drops 
Hadley's  Convulsion  Powders 
Hallam's  Anima  of  Quassia 
— —  Antibilious  Pills 

■  —  Quassia  ditto 
Hamilton's  Asthmatic  Effluvia 
— — —  Cinnamon  Drops 

■  Cora  Salve 

— — Patent  Mineral  Water 


Hamilton's  Vegetable  Balsamic 

Tincture 
Hannay's  Wash 
Harrison's  Pile  Lozenges 
Harvey's  Anti- Venereal  Pills 

Grand  Bestoratiye  Drops 


Hatfield's  Tincture 
Hayman's  Maredant's  Drops 
Hay  ward's  Stomachic  Lozenges 

Anti- Add  ditto 

Samaritan  Water 


Hemet's  Essence  of  Pearl 
Pearl  Dentrifioe 


Heming's  Pine  Bud  Lozenges 
Henry's  Aromatic  Spirits  of  Vinegar 
Magnesia 


Hewitt's  Analambamc  Pills 
Hickman's  Pills 
Hill's  Balsam  of  Honey 

Bardana  Drops 

Canada  Balsam 

Essence  of  Water  Dock 

Gout  Essence 

Tincture  of  Centaury 


Valerian 

Hinde's  Powders 
Drops 


Hodson's  Aromatic  Nervine  Tea 

Imperial  Oil 

Persian  Bestorative 

Syrap 


Holdsworth's  Lozenges 
Hollingshead's  Balsam 
Hooper's  Female  Pills 
Hooping  Cough  Drops 
Hope's  Hectic  Pills 
Howell's  Powders  for  Epilepsy 
Hudson's  Tablets  for  the  Worms 
Hungary  Balsam  for  the  Stone  and 

Gravel 
Hunt's  Family  PUls 
Hunter's  Elixir 

Pills 

Bestorative 


Jackson's  Asthmatic  Candy 

Com  Salve 

Ointment 

Tincture 


Jacobson's  Cough  Drops 
James's  Analeptic  PUls 
■  Antibilious  Pills 

Fever  Powder 

Medicine  for  the  Dropsy 

Tin  Powder  for  the  Worms 


Jebb's,  Sir  Richard,  Elixir 
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Jebb'8,  Sir  Richard,  Fills 

Jenkins's  Saire 

Jesuits'  Drops 

Imperial  Anodyne  Opodeldoc 

In&llible  Restoratiye 

Inglis's  Scot's  Pills 

Irvine's  Fnut  Lozenges 

Johnson's  Golden  Ointment  for  the 

Eyes 
Johnston's  Essence  of  Horehonnd 
Johntenocco's  Tooth  Powder 
Jones's  Bhenmatic  Tincture 
Juniper's  Essence  of  Penny  Royal 

■  Peppermint 
Eemps's  Gangrene  Ointment 
Kennedy's  Corn  Salyeor  Plaister 
Keyser's  Pills 

Knight's  puis 
Lamert's  Balsam 
Lancaster  Black  Drop 
Leake's  Cerate 

Chilblain  Water 

Pills 

■  Purifying  Drops 
Leathe's  Lotion 
Le  Cour's  Imperial  Oil 
Lee's  Lozenges 
Lewis's  Salre 
^  Spedflc  Pills 

■  Tincture  of  Angnstura  Bark 
Liquid  Shell  for  the  Stone  and  Gravel 
Lobb's  Stomachic  lecture 
Lockyer's  Pills 

Lord's  Com  Salve  or  Plaister 
Lorraine's  Consumptive  Pills 
Lowrie's  Eye  Water 
Lowther's  Drops 

Nervous  Powders 

Lozenges  Aniseed 
Benzoin 

■  Camomile 

• Ginger 

^^ Horehound 

Ipecacuanha 

Patirosa 

— Peppermint 

Poppy 

Rose 

Boseated  Liquorice 

Specific 

Spermaceti 

Tolu 

Lucas's  Pure  Drops  of  life 
Luzatte's  British  Pills 
Lygnum's  Antiscorbutic  Drops 

Lotion 

Pills 


Lynch's  Embrocation 
Madden's  Vegetable  Essence 
Magnesia  Tablets 
Manne's  Cough  Medicine 
Mapson's  Sanative  Salve 
Marshall's  Cerate 

Wart  Dissolvent 

Heal-AU 

Mason's  Ointment 
Matthew's  or  Matthews's  Alterative 
Medicine 

— Chjmical  Thicture 

Remedy  for  curing  Fistula 


and  Piles  without  Cutting  or  Pain 
Samaritan  Restorative 


Mayersbach's  Balsamic  Pills 

Mixture 

Restorative  Powders 


Medley's  Aromatic  Herb  Snuff 
Metallic  Tractors 
Military  Drops 
Millman's  Itch  Ointment 
MoUineaux's  Ointment 
Monsey's  Rheumatic  Powders 
Nailer's  Com  Ointment 
Newton's  Restorative  Tooth  Powder 
Norman's  Syrop 
Norris's  Chalybeate  Pills 

•   Drops 

Tonic  Essence 


Norton's  Marodant's  Drops 
Odontalgic  Elixir  for  Toothache 
01iver*s  Remedy  for  Consumption 
Oliverian  Ointment  for  the  Piles 
Orme's  Medicine 
Ormskirk  Medicine  for  the  Bite  of  a 

Mad  Dog 
Oxley's  Essence  of  Jamaica  Ginger 
Stomachic  Tincture 


Palmer's  Laxative  Pills 

Paraguay  Lotion 

Paris  Ointment 

Paschall's  Teething  Remedy 

Pectoral  Essence  of  Coltsfoot 

Perkins'  Metallic  Tractors 

Perrin's  Antibilious  or  Cough  Pills 

Balsam  of  Lungwort 

— —   Pile  Ointment 

Powder  for   the   Hooping 


Cough 
Perry's  Essence 
Peter's  PiUs 

Tincture 

Pidding's  Balsam  of  Liquorice 
Pike's  Ointment 
Pomade  Divine 
Royal 
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rotter*8  Pills 

Foweirs  Camphor  LiDiment 

■  Eyo  Salve 
Price'i  Breast  Salve 
Prickett'8  Styptic 
Prince's  Bussia  Oil 
Pollen's  Antiscorbutic  Pills 
'—  Purging  Pills 
Porland's  Expectorating  Pills 
Pyrmont  Tablets 
Radcliffe's  Purging  Elixir 
^—   liheumatic  Tincture 
Bandall's  Essence  of  Ginger 
Befined  British  Oil 

Belfe's  Kipple  Ointment 

Kichardson's  British  Com  Salve  or 
Plaister 

Biga  Balsam 

Bobberd's  Cough  Drops 

Bobert's  Worm  Sugar  Plums 

Bobertson's  Vegetable  Julep 

Boche's  Embrocation 

Boe's  Englisli  Coffee  for  Nervous 
Disorders 

Bogers'  Antibilious  Elixir 

— —  Antiscorbutic  Pills 

Book's  Balsam 

Bose  Tablets 

Buspini's  Styptic 

Tincture 

— Tincture  for  the  Toothache 

Tooth  Powder 

Byan's  Essence  of  Colt'sfoot 

Bymer*s  Cardiac  and  Nervous  Tinc- 
ture 

—  Detergent  Pills 

■  Essence  of  Qarlick 

■  Pectoral  Medicine 

Tonic  Pills 

Salmon's  Guttie  Vitas 
Savage's  Oil 

Saville's  Ointment 

Schnid's  Liquid  Dentrifice 

Schult's  Vegetable  Acid  Air 

Scot's  Gout  Pills 

Senate's  Aromatic  Steel  Lozenfes,  or 

Lozenges  of  Steel 
Severne's  Worm  Tea 

Ague  Cakes 

Sharpe's  Hepatic  Pills 
Sharp's  Drops  for  Cancers 
Shaw's  Sovereign  Itch  Ointment 
Shee's  Specific  Drops 

pais 

Preventive  Lotion 
Sibley's  Lunar  Tincture 

■  Solar  ditto 


Simson's  InfaUiUe  JSthexeal  Unc 

ture 
Singleton's  Golden  Ointment 
Sloane's,  Sir  Hans,  PiUs 
Smart's  Tincture  of  Cascarilla  Bark 
Smellome's  Eye  Salve 
Smith's  Antibilious  Pills 

Antihectic  Balsam 

Cooling  Opening  Pills 

Drops 

Purifying  Pills 

Bestorative  Medicated  Wine 

Smyth's  Drops 

Bestorative 


Solander's  Sanative  Tea 
Soley's  Essence  of  Squills 
Solomon's  Abstergent 
■  Anti-Impetigines 

Balm  of  Gilead 


Spain's  Bestorative  Oil 
Speediman's  Stomach  Pills 
Specific  Convulsion  Drops 

for  the  Yellow  Fever 

■  Bemedy  (by  Wessels). 

Tincture 

Spence's  Dentrifice 
Spilsbury's  Antiscorbutic  Drops 

Compound  Essence 


Spinlufi^s  Aromatic  Bilious  Cordial 
Squire's  Elixir 
Squirrel's  Drops 

Tonic  Pills 

Powders 


Steer's  Camomile  Drops 

Camphorated  Eye  Water 

Convulsion  Oil 

Nitre  Drops 

■         Opodeldoc 

Paregoric  Lozenges 

— —  Purging  Elixir 

Solution  of  Myrrh 

Sterne's  Balsamic  i£ther 

' Stomachic  Tablets 

Tincture  of  Gout  Drops 


Storey's  Worm  Cakes 
Stoughton's  Bitters 
Elixir 


Stringer's  Essence  of  Myrrh 
Myrrh  Dentrifice 


Paregoric  Lozenges 

Swedish  Preservative,  or  Elixir  of 

Longevity 
Swinfen's  Anti-Acid 

Electuary 

Ointment 

Worm  Sugar  Cakes 


Swiss  Balsam 
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Syrian  Com  Plaister 
Tasteless  Ague  Drops 

FeTcr  Drops 

Taylor's  Antispasmodic  Pills 

■  ■  Remedy  for  Deafness 
Restorative  Balsam  for  the 

Eyes 
Thomas's  Tola  Essence 
Thompson's  Ague  Tincture 

Patent  Medicinal  Water 

Tickell's  ^tlier 

Tincture  for  the  Teeth  and  Gums 

Tooley's  Cordial 

Toothache  Fluid 

Tooth  Powder,  Asiatic 

■  Paraguay 

Tooth  Powder  Royal 
Trotter's  Asiatic  Tooth  Powder 
Trowbridge's  Golden  Pills 
Tuberosa  Vit«,  or  Chilblain  Water 
Turlington's  Balsam 
Vandour's  Nervous  Pills 

Van  Swieten's  Gout  Cordial 
Vegetable  Embrocation 
Vital  Balm 
Waite's  Worm  Nuts 
Watford's  Pancreatic  Powders 
Walker's  Jesuits'  Drops 

Specific  Remedy 

Stomachic  Wine 

Walkey's  Tooth  Powder 
Wallei^s  Ointment 
Walsh's  Antipertussis 

■Coltsfoot  Lozenges 

Ginger  Seeds 

^Pills 

Ward's  Dropsy  Pills. 

■  Essence  for  the  Headache 

liquid  Sweat 

Paste 


Ward's  Powders 

RedPiUs 

'  Sack  Drops 

Sweating  Powder 

White  Drops 

Ware's  Asthmatic  I>rops 

Warren's  Analeptic  Powders 

British  Tooth  Powder 

Waters,  videlicet All  artificial 

Mineral  Waters,  and  all  Waters 
impregnated  with  Soda  or  Mineral 
Alkali,  or  with  Carbonic  Acid  Gas, 
and  all  Compositions  in  a  liquid  or 
solid  state,  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  compounding  or  making 
any  of  the  said  Waters 

Webster's  Diet  Drink 

Welch's  Female  Pills 

Wheatley's  Ointment 
Fluid 


Whitehead's  Cerate 

Essence  of  Mustard 

of  Horehound 


PiUs 


Whittell*s  Black  Drops 
Williams's  Aperient  Pills 

Essence  of  Benzoin  or  Pul- 


monic Drops 

Spa  Elixir,  or  Restorative 


Drops 
Willis's  Asthmatic  Pills 
Wilson's  Balsam 

Opening  Pills 

Powders 


Winch's  Cough  Drops 
Withcrs's  Essence  of  Camomile 
Wray's  Ague  Pills 
York  Medicinal  Preventive  Lotion 
Zimmerman's  Stimulating  Fluid 


And  also  all  other  Pills,  Powders,  Lozenges,  Tinctures,  Potions,  Cordials, 
Electuaries,  Haisters,  Unguents,  Salres,  Ointments,  Drops,  Lotions,  Oils, 
Spuits,  Medicated  Herbs  and  Waters,  chemical  and  officinal  Preparations 
whatsoever,  to  be  used  or  applied  externally  or  internally  as  Medicines  .or 
Medicaments  for  the  Prevention,  Cure,  or  Relief  of  any  Disorder  or  Com- 
plaint incident  to  or  in  anywise  affecting  IIig  human  body,  made,  prepared, 
uttered,  vended,  or  exposed  to  sale  by  any  Person  or  Persons  whatsoev^, 
wherein  the  Person  making,  preparing,  uttering,  vending,  or  exposing  to 
sale  the  same,  hath  or  claims  to  have  any  occult  Secret  or  Art  for  the 
making  or  preparing  the  same,  or  hath  or  claims  to  hare  any  exclusive 
Right  or  Title  to  the  making  or  preparing  the  same,  or  which  have  at  any 
Time  heretofore  been,  now  are,  or  shall  hereafter  be  prepared,  uttered, 
vended,  or  exposed  to  sale  under  the  Authority  of  any  Letters  Patent 
under  the  Great  Seal,  or  whicli  have  at  any  time  heretofore  been,  now  are, 
or  shall  hereafter  be  by  any  public  Notice  or  Advertisement,  or  by  any 
written  or  printed  Papers  or  Handbills,  or  by  any  Label  or  Words  written 
or  printed,  affixed  to  or  delivered  with  any  Packet,  Box,  Bottle,  Phial,  or 
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Other  incloraze  contalniiig  the  sime,  held  out  or  recommended  to  the  FaUic 
by  the  Makers,  Vendors,  or  Proprietors  thereof  as  Nostnims'  or  Proprie* 
taxT  Medicines,  or  as  Specifics,  or  as  beneficial  to  the  Preyention,  Core,  or 
BeUef  of  any  Distemper,  Malady,  Ailment,  Disorder,  or  CompUint  incident 
to,  or  in  anywise  affecting  the  human  body. 


PREVENTION  OF  GAS  EXPLOSIONS- 

The  jadicial  inyestigation  into  the  cause  of  the  lato  gas  explo- 
sion in  Albany  Street — an  explosion  which  has  been  declared  bj 
a  competent  authority  to  be  perhaps  the  most  disastrous  which  has 
taken  place  since  gaslights  nave  been  used — has  shown  that  the 
public  is  lamentably  ignorant  of  the  nature,  physical  qualities^ 
and  explosive  properties  of  gas  and  gaseous  mixtures.  Mn 
Alfred  Taylor  and  Dr.  Amott — the  former  in  the  Medical  Gazette^ 
the  latter  in  the  Times  newspaper — have  each  endeavoured  to 
supply,  in  a  popular  form,  that  kind  of  useful  and  valuable  in- 
formation, of  which  it  is  obvious  the  public  mind  stands  so  much 
in  need. 

In  our  last  number  we  gave  a  short  account  (taken  from  the 
Times  newspaper)  of  the  accident  in  Albany  Street,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Taylor's  paper  on  the  cause  and  prevention  of  gas  explosions  ; 
and  we  propose  now  to  make  a  few  extracts  from  Dr.  Amott's 
article  on  this  subject,  and  to  subjoin  some  observations  of  our  own. 

After  a  popular  notice  of  the  mechanical  properties  of  aSriform 
fluids,  and  the  explosive  force  of  mixed  gases,  Dr.  Amott  notices 
the  extraordinary  series  of  faults  committed  to  bring  about  the 
Albany  Street  explosion.  As  a  knowledge  of  them  is  useful,  as  a 
warning  in  other  cases,  we  subjoin  his  summary  of  them  : — 

^  I.  The  gas  meter  with  its  pipes  and  cock~a  delicate  apparatus,  likely 
to  be  damaged  by  a  rough  touch— was  placed  in  an  enclosed  dark  space 
under  the  window  shelf,  which  was  made  to  serve  also  as  the  receptacle  for 
the  numerous  heavy  window  shutters  pushed  in  and  dragged  out  every 
morning  and  evening. 

'*  2.  It  was  not  a  carefiil  person  of  the  sho^  who  managed  the  window 
shutters,  but  a  thoughtless  boy,  who  came  mght  and  morning  for  that 
purpose  alone. 

*'  4.  It  had  been  often  observed  that  gas  was  escaping,  and  examinations 
and  repairs  about  the  meter  were  frequent,  yet  the  hazardous  arrangement 
remained  unchanged. 

"  4.  When  at  last,  on  the  night  of  the  catastrophe,  the  boy,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  struck  the  meter  forcibly  with  a  shutter,  and  thereby  instantly 
extinguished  all  the  light  in  the  shop,  no  natural  alarm  was  felt  by  the 
persons  in  the  shop  ;  but  his  account  that  the  shutter  had  accidentally 
touched  the  main  cock,  and  so  turned  off  the  gas,  was  admitted  as  complete. 
The  small  cocks  at  the  three  burners  were  then  shut,  and  he  was  allowed 
to  depart.  He  had  in  reality  left  a  leak  at  the  meter,  apparently  by 
breaking  the  main  cock  and  pipe,  which  in  one  hour  and  twenty  minutoi 
filled  with  explosive  mixture  the  shop^  where  shortly  before  the  three 
lamps  had  been  burning  in  safety. 
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**  5.  Smell  of  gas  was  felt  almost  immediately  near  the  shop  door,  and 
before  long  at  the  top  of  the  stairs ;  and  when  Mr.  Loten  and  the  shop- 
woman  were  called  down  to  supper  in  the  back  parlour,  which  communi- 
cated by  a  door  with  the  shop,  the  smell  was  so  strong  that  Mr.  Loten, 
taking  a  candle  in  his  hand,  went  towards  the  shop  to  examine  it.  Bb 
had  opened  the  door  just  enough  to  let  the  air  of  the  shop  touch  the  candle* 
when  the  explosion  oocurrad.  He  and  his  companion  were  blown  with  part 
of  the  wall  of  the  house  into  the  back  yard,  both  much  burned,  but  not 
killed.  A  maidservant  who  was  in  the  passage  near  the  front  door,  was 
dashed  across  the  street,  and  killed  on  the  nulings  there. 

"  6.  The  shop  with  so  many  lights  in  it  had  no  fire-plaoe  to  favour 
Tentilation,  and  the  doors  had  been  edged  with  leather  to  make  them  close* 
Then  the  complete  mixture  of  escaping  gas  with  the  air  of  the  shop  was 
brought  about  by  the  fact  that  the  gas  did  not  escape  from  the  bumen 
high  up,  but  entered  the  shop  low  down,  and  through  the  cliinks  of  the 
shutter  box." 

To  these  we  may  add  his  suggestions  for  the  safety  of  gas  oo&- 
suxners. 

*'  From  what  has  now  been  said,  it  ivill  appear  that  the  means  of  safety 
Ibr  persons  using  gas  in  their  houses  are — 

"  1.  To  have  the  apparatus  made  and  fixed  by  competent  workmen. 

"2.  If  any  leak  be  perceived  by  the  smell,  to  have  it  promptly  attended 
to>  and  to  open  doors  or  windows  to  prevent  accumulation. 

"  3.  On  no  account  to  carry  a  lighted  candle  to  where  there  is  strong 
smell  of  gas. 

**  4.  To  have  the  room  or  rooms  in  which  gas  is  buint  ventilated  from 
near  the  ceiling.  The  balanced  chimney  valve,  which  I  proposed  some 
years  ago  as  a' means  of  maintaining  a  healthy  state  of  inhabited  rooms 
generally,  and  which,  having  been  mentioned  in  a  clause  added  to  the 
ifetropoUtan  Building  Act  expressly  to  direct  the  mode  of  fixing  it,  is 
ah»idy  extensively  used,  would,  I  believe,  make  it  almost  impossible  for  a 
dangerous  accumulation  to  take  pla<^  even  If  the  burner  cocks  were  pur- 
posely left  open ;  and  wherever  gas  is  used  in  an  inhabited  place,  this  valve 
IS  not  more  important  as  a  security  against  explosion  than  it  is  to  guard 
inmates  against  the  deleterious  effect  of  breathing  the  burnt  air  of  common 
gas  illumination  or  of  any  other.  There  is  no  patent  right  for  the  valve 
and  an  adroit  workman  anywhere  may  make  it. 

**  With  these  precautions,  gas  is,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  not  only  the 
most  beautiful,  convenient,  and  cheap  means  of  lighting,  but,  as  shown  by 
past  experience,  rendered  still  more  assuring  by  the  explanations  of 
scientific  men,  is  also  on  the  whole  the  safest ;  and  gas  may  therefore  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  precious  boons  which  advancing  science  has  bestowed 
of  late  on  the  human  kind." 

It  must  be  obvious  from  these  extracts  that  the  odorous  quality 
o£  coal  gas  constitutes  one  of  its  most  valuable  properties.  1^ 
it  resides  the  general  safety  of  gas  illumination  ;  for  if  gas  were 
without  smell  the  first  indications  of  an  escape  or  leakage  would  be 
an  explosion.  We  have  of  late  heard  frequent  dissertations  on  the 
purity  of  gas ;  and  by  some  persons  the  introduction^  into  our 
houses,  of  an  inodorous,  or  as  they  term  it,  pure  gas,  has  been  re- 
jiarded  as  a  great  desideratum.  But  this  is  a  popular  error ;  for 
if  an  inodorous  gas,  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  iliumination,  could 
be  obtained,  its  employment  in  our  dwellings  would  be  attended 
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-with  very  considerable  risk,  and  ought  perhaps  to  be  prohibited. 
This,  however,  is  practically  impossible,  for  however  desirable  it 
may  be,  and  undoubtedly  is,  to  deprive  coal  gas  of  the  sulphur, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  other  superfluous  impurities  which  it 
usually  contains,  it  will  always  retain  enough  odour  to  denote  its 
presence  when  mixed  in  any  considerable  quantity  with  atmos- 
pheric air.  Without  professing  to  be  admirers  of  the  smell  of  gas 
tar,  we  cannot  help  regarding  with  some  favour  the  gas  odour, 
§0T  if  gas  had  an  agreeable,  instead  of  a  disagreeable  odour,  many 
leakages  would  be  allowed  to  exist,  on  account  of  the  trouble  and 
expense  attending  their  rectification. 

Many  persons  suppose  that  a  slight  smell  of  gas  is  unimportant ; 
and  that  the  existence  of  an  explosive  mixture  must  always  be 
manifested  by  a  strong  smell.  Here  is  another  popular  error. 
Even  Dr.  Amott  seems  to  think  that  the  danger  of  explosion 
exists  only  when  there  is  *'  a  strong  smell  of  gas,"  for  hb  caution 
with  respect  to  carrying  a  lighted  candle  into  a  room  applieis  to 
this  case  only.  Moreover,  it  might  be  inferred  from  his  sugges- 
tions that  if  the  doors  or  windows  are  open  dangerous  accumula- 
tions of  gas  will  be  prevented.  Such,  however,  is  not  ne- 
cessarily the  case,  as  the  recent  explosion  at  the  Lake  Tavern, 
Starch  Green,  Shepherd's  Bush,  shows.  .The  cock  of  a  gas-burner, 
suspended  from  the  ceiling  of  a  small  apartment,  had  been  left 
turned  on.  The  upper  part  of  the  room  thus  became  filled  with 
an  explosive  mixture ;  but  owing  to  the  lower  half  of  the  window 
being  open,  the  middle  and  lower  part  of  the  room  was  kept  com- 
paratively free  from  gas ;  and  in  consequence  a  slight  smell  only, 
or  at  least  not  a  strong  smell,  of  gas  was  perceived.  The  land- 
lord, assisted  by  his  wife,  was  in  the  act  of  lighting  the  gas,  when 
a  most  violent  explosion  took  place  :  the  window  of  the  room  was 
shattered,  the  pamt  scorched,  and  the  landlord  and  his  wife  both 
seriously  burnt ;  the  flame  of  the  burning  gaseous  mixture  passed 
through  the  doorway  into  the  next  apartment,  and  there  set  fire 
to  the  muslin  curtains,  whilst  the  concussion  caused  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  glass  of  the  window  of  this  room  also. 

The  shape  of  the  handles  of  stop-cocks  is  important.  Some- 
times they  are  made  round  like  a  button,  hexagonal,  or  in  the 
form  of  a  rosette.  This  may  be  ornamental,  but  it  is  extremely 
inconvenient,  as  there  is  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  the  gas 
is  on  or  off,  except  by  applying  the  nose  or  a  light  to  the  burner. 
We  have  seen  this  exemplined  in  a  lecture-room,  where  the  burners 
have  buttons  instead  of  flat  taps  :  sometimes  the  gas  is  observed 
to  be  too  high,  and  one  of  the  audience  who  is  near  rises  to  adjust 
it;  he  first  turns  it  higher,  then  turns  it  out,  and  the  lecturer 
is  interrupted,  while  his  assistant,  by  a  series  of  experiments  dis- 
covers the  right  position  of  the  button.     This  form  of  tap  is  liable 
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to  accident  even  in  the  act  of  wiping  ofF  the  dust,  during  which 
ordinary  operation  it  may  be  turned  unconsciously  by  the  servant. 

The  ventilation  recommended  by  Dr.  Amott  is  valuable,  not 
only  for  assisting  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  explosive  mix- 
tures, but  also  for  carr}'ing  off  the  products  of  combustion.  If 
coal  gas  were  a  pure  carbo-hydrogen,  the  only  products  of  its 
complete  combustion  would  be  carbonic  add  and  water  :  that  is, 
the  carbon  and  hydrogen  composing  the  gas  would  each  be  oxidized 
at  the  expense  of  atmospheric  oxygen  ;  the  one  yielding  carbonic 
acid  and  the  other  aqueous  vapour.  The  air  would  become 
deteriorated  partly  by  the  loss  of  oxygen,  but  chiefly  by  the  gain 
of  carbonic  acid, — a  positive  poison.  In  proportion  to  the  light 
produced  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  tlie  combustion  of  coal 
^s  causes  a  greater  deterioration  of  the  air  than  that  of  oil.  In 
his  examination  by  the  Committee  of  the  Athenseum  Club,  Mr. 
Faraday  stated  that  *^  as  to  the  proportionate  deterioration  of  air 
by  the  oyxgen  abstracted,  I  think  it  probable  that  gas  would,  light 
for  lighty  have  the  greatest  eiBfect."  Now,  although,  perhaps, 
strong  and  healthy  persons  would  not  be  sensible  of  the  greater 
loss  of  oxygen  by  the  use  of  coal  gas,  yet  the  grater  heat  pro- 
duced as  a  consequence  of  the  greater  consumption  of  oxygen, 
renders  tlie  atmosphere  more  oppressive  and  injurious  to  health. 
Thus  the  heat  produced  by  the  combustion  of  oil  and  of  gas,  is 
light  for  lighty  as  2  is  to  3  :  and  it  is  probable  that  the  abstraction 
of  oxygen. and  consequent  deterioration  of  the  air  by  these  two 
combustibles,  are  in  the  same  ratio. 

Ordinary  coal  gas  is  always  contaminated  with  sulphur,  which 
probably  exists  in  the  gas  in  at  least  two  forms,  as  bisulphuret  of 
carbon  and  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  By  the  combustion  of  this 
element  sulphurous  acid  is  produced,  which  is,  perhaps,  in  part 
at  least  converted  into  sulphuric  acid.  Although  the  quantity  of 
sulphurous  acid  in  an  apartment  lighted  by  gas,  is  at  any  one  time, 
very  small,  yet  the  constant  exposure  of  living  beings  and  goods 
to  its  influence,  in  ill-ventilated  apartments,  is  productive  of  injury 
to  both  health  and  property.  The  exposure  night*  afber  night  to 
a  deteriorated  and  heated  atmosphere,  loaded  with  carbonic  acid 
and  contaminated  with  sulphurous  acid  cannot  but  prove  highly 
detrimental  to  all  persons,  but  especially  to  those  whose  health  is 
delicate  and  who  are  disposed  to  phthisical  and  other  pulmonary 
complaints.  The  presence  of  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids  in 
such  apartments  is  manifested  by  the  usual  chemical  effects  of 
these  agents.  It  is  well  known  that  the  colours  of  cotton  fabrics 
kept  in  the  upper  part  of  linen-drapers'  shops,  lighted  with  gas, 
are  more  or  less  destroyed  by  long  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  of 
such  a  place.  The  injury  sustained  by  t':e  bindings  of  books  has  been 
before  stated  in  this  journal  by  Mr.  ^rayley,  one  of  the  librarians  of 
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the  London  Institution  (See  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  vol.  ▼!., 
p.  584).  This  gentleman  tells  us  that  the  bindings  of  the  books 
in  the  libraries  of  the  London  Institution,  of  the  Athenaeum  Club, 
and  of  the  Earl  of  l^rrconnel,  have  been  in  this  way  destroyed. 
The  expense  entailed  on  the  proprietors  of  these  libraries  for  the 
renewal  of  the  bookbindings  has  been  very  considerable  ;  and  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  these  obnoxious  products  of  combustion,  the 
Athenaeum  Club  has  substituted  Faraday's  gas  lamps,  while  the 
managers  of  the  London  Institution  have  replaced  the  old  open 
burners  by  the  brilliant  Bude  light. 


ORIOINAIi  AND  BZTBACTBD  ARTICIiBS. 

ACTION  OF  NITRO-SULPHURIC  ACID  ON  SUGAR. 

BT  MB.  LEWIS  THOMPSON. 

When  sugar  is  acted  on  by  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric 
adds^  a  peculiar  substance  is  produced,  having  a  close  resemblance 
to  common  resin,  not  only  in  its  appearance  and  physical  charac- 
ters, but  also  in  regard  to  its  solubility  in  alcohol,  ether,  volatile 
oils,  &c.,  and  insolubility  in  water.  This  substance  is,  however, 
extremely  inflammable  and  explosive,  and  possesses  many  of  the 
properties  ascribed  to  the  celebrated  Greek  fire.  Its  affinity  for 
alcohol  and  ether  is  so  great,  that  water  will  not  remove  these 
fluids  from  it.  Not  having  yet  succeeded  in  producing  with  it 
any  definite  basic  compound,  which  would  enable  me  to  controul 
my  results,  I  have  not  attempted  its  analysis.  The  only  purposes 
to  which  I  have  applied  it  are,  to  the  formation  of  fusees  for  shells, 
and  to  the  preservation  of  gunpowder  and  pyrotechnical  articles 
from  damp  and  moisture.  As  a  fusee,  it  is  easily  lighted,  burns 
with  great  regularity,  and  appears  absolutely  incapable  of  being 
extinguished,  circumstances  which  would  render  it  of  great  use  in 
*^  ricochet^  practice.  As  a  means  of  preventing  the  mischievous  effect 
of  damp  and  moisture  on  gunpowder,  it  is  of  great  value.  The 
best  mode  of  application  is  to  plunge  the  gunpowder  for  a  few 
seconds  into  an  alcoholic  or  ethereal  solution  of  the  sugar  com- 
pound, and  then  withdraw  it,  and  allow  it  to  dry  at  a  ^ntle  heat, 
say  1 20^  Fahr.,  though  there  is  no  danger  of  an  explosion  at  212''. 
In  this  way  the  gunpowder  is  covered  by  a  coat  of  varnish,  easy 
of  ignition,  and  insoluble  in  water,  which  cannot  therefore  pene- 
trate to  the  gunpowder,  the  explosive  nature  of  which  is  rather 
augmented  than  diminished  by  this  treatment.  An  ethereal  solu- 
tion of  gun-cotton  does  not  answer  so  well  for  this  purpose,  nor  is 
it  so  manageable.  I  have  not  ascertained  how  far  this  new  sub- 
stance is  useful  in  retaining  the  edges  of  wounds  in  approximation, 
but  its  alcoholic  solution  merits  a  trial.     The  following  is  the 
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method  which  I  have  fouDcl  most  successiiil  in  the  manufacture  of 
this  compound :— • 

liSxx,  together  sixteen  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  add,  and 
eight  parts  of  nitric  acid,  specific  gravity  1.50,  place  the  mixture 
in  cold  water,  and  when  the  temperature  has  fallen  to  60°  or 
less,  stir  in  one  part  of  finely-powdered  sugar,  which  will  hecome 
pasty  in  a  few  seconds,  and  is  then  to  he  removed  and  plunged  in 
cold  water ;  more  sugar  may  then  he  added  to  the  acid  mixture, 
and  removed  as  hefore.  The  compound  is  then  to  be  washed  in 
water  and  dissolved  in  alcohol,  to  which  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
potash  must  now  be  added  in  excess,  so  as  to  precipitate  the  sub- 
stance in  question,  and  neutralize  its  uncombined  acid.  After 
careful  washing  with  water,  it  is  again  to  be  dissolved  in  alcohol  or 
ether,  and  cautiously  evaporated  to  dryness  hj  a  steam  heat, 
which  must  be  continued  for  some  time,  so  as  entirely  to  expel  the 
alcohol  or  ether.  The  residuary  matter  should  have  the  trans- 
parency and  general  characters  of  common  resin. 

Byker  Bar,  Neweasde-on-T^, 
Sept  19th,  1848. 

MISTURA  PYROTARTARICA,  A  PROPOSED  REMEDY 
FOR  CHOLERA. 

Tub  apprehended  advent  of  Asiatic  Cholera  to  this  countrj,ha8 
induced  the  publication  in  the  newspapers  of  several  proposed  remedies 
for  the  malady.  Among  others,  a  German  prescription  has  appeared 
in  the  Times,  which  refers  to  a  preparation,  MiHura  pyrotartarica, 
not  generally  known  in  this  country.  We  are,  therefore,  induced  to  give 
the  formula  for  this  compound,  for  the  information  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  happen  to  be  applied  to  for  it.  The  prescription 
alluded  to  was  contained  in  a  communication  from  Dr.  Kruger  Hansen, 
of  Gustrow  in  Saxony.    It  is  as  follows : — 

'* The  two  remedies  which  Ihave  hitherto  found  so  efficacious,  are  the 
foUowine : — 

No.  1. 

R    Misture  Pyrotartarice,  3ij. 

Tinct  Opii  Simpl,  3s«. 

N,B,  About  twenty  drops  for  a  grown  person. 

R    Cort.  CascarillflB,  gr.  x^. 
Pulv.  Aiomat.,  gr.  iv. 
Alum.  CmdL,  gr.  g. 
OpSi  Crud.,  g.  j. 
NJ5,  Det.  pro  doai,  the  quantity  deemed  requisite. 

On  referring  to  the  foreign  Pharmacopoeias,  we  find  Mistura  Pyro- 
tartarica  ordered  in  the  Phcarmacopcna  Saxonica  and  the  Pharma" 
copueia  Slesvieo-Holsatica.  We  believe  the  former  is  that  which  bas 
authority  at  Gustrow.  As  there  is  a  slight  difTerence  in  the  formulte, 
we  give  them  both. 
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Pharm,  Saxoniea,  1830, 

Sp.  Angelic.  Ck)mp.,  Jyj. 
Liq.  Pyrotartaric.  rectif.,  ^v. 
Acid.  Sulphur.,  ^88. 

Mix. 


HISTUBA  PTROTARTABICl. 

Pkarm,  Skavico-HobaL,  18BI. 

R    Sp.  Angelic.  Comp ,  5xij. 
Liq.  Pyrotartaric,  Jviij. 
Acid.  Sulphur,  concent.,  ^ss. 

m8c. 

Clear,  brownlBh,  sp.  gr.,  0.98. 
The  following  are  the  formulae  for  the  two  first-named  ingredients  : 

SPIRITUS  ANGELTCJE  COBIPOSITUS. 

Pharm.  Saxotu,  1830,  and  Pharm.  Skwico-HchaU  1881. 
R    Angelica  root,  tbj.  • 

Herb  of  Water  Germander  (  Teucrium  scordium),  ftss. 
Juniper  berriea 
Valerian  root,  aa  ^j 
Hectifled  spirit,  Ibvj. 

Water,  q  s.    Mix,  and  distil  Ityj,  and  add  to  the  distillate 
Camphor,  ^iss. 
Clear,  but  becomes  turbid  when  mixed  with  water. 

LIQUOR  FTROTARTARICnS. 

Pharmacopceia  Slesvico^Holsatf  1831. 

Half  fill  an  iron  or  earthen  retort  with  cream  of  tartar,  and  submit  it  to 
distillation  at  an  augmenting  temperature,  attaching  a  large  receiver  and 
safety  tube.  The  distilled  liquor  is  separated  from  the  empyreumatic  oil 
by  filtration,  and  kept  for  use.  The  residue  in  the  retort  is  made  into 
carbonate  of  potash. 

Note. — Clear,  reddish-brown,  having  a  sourish  and  empyreumatic  taste 
and  smell ;  scarcely  heavier  than  water ;  when  evaporated,  it  yields 
crystals,  which  are  easi^  sublimed. 

UQnOB  PTROTARTARICUS  RBCTinCATUS. 

Pharm,  Saxon,,  1830. 
The  above  liquor  redistilled. 


A  FEW  STATISTICS  OF  CHOLERA  AT  PLYMOUTH. 

BY  W.  HAMILTON,  H.B. 

Tee  population  of  the  two  parishes  of  St.  Andrew  and  Charles,  which 
compose  the  borough  of  Plymouth,  according  to  the  oflScial  enumeration  in 
1831,  was  31,080,  and  in  184l>  36,527.  showing  an  increase  during  the 
interval  of  ten  years  of  5^,447,  averaging  for  each  year  544.7,  or  in  round 
numbers,  545,  giving  for  the  probable  amount  of  population  at  the  period 
of  the  invasion  of  cholera,  31,62.5.  Of  this  population,  1,870  individuals, 
or  one  out  of  every  21.29,  or  somewhat  more  than  21^  were  attacked 
during  the  three  months  of  June,  July,  and  August ;  and  of  these  771,  or 
one  out  of  every  41  of  the  entire  population  died,  and  the  deaths  were  to 
the  cases  as  one  to  2.42547 1,  or  nearly  2^.  But,  as  from  a  variety  of  causes 
a  considerable  number  of  cases  and  deaths  from  cholera  were  not  reported 
to  the  Board,  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  state  with  certainty  the  precise 
number  of  victims  chargeable  to  cholera — a  comparative  view  of  the 
number  of  burials  which  took  place  during  each  of  these  three  months  in 
1831  and  1832,  will  perhaps  enable  us  to  form  a  more. correct  estimate  of 
the  influence  of  cholera  in  augmenting  mortality. 

From  returns  obtained  from  the  various  places  of  interment,  we  learn 
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that  the  burials  which  took  place  in  each  of  these  two  years,  were  as 
follows : — 


Placea  of  Interment. 

JUNE. 

JULY. 

AUGUST. 

1S31. 

1833. 

1831. 

1833. 

1831. 

1883. 

St.  Andrews 

Charles 

16 

17 

6 

1 

31 
27 

23 

32 

10 

1 

1 

177 

70 

12 

8 

1 

40 

23 

8 

336 

189 

32 

15 

4 
2 

Wesleyan  

Presbyterian 

Baptist    

Friends   

Total 

40 

68 

67 

268 

71 

578 

From  an  examination  of  this  table  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
remarkable  contrast  which  the  year  of  cholera  presents  in  comparison 
with  its  predecessor.  The  excess  of  mortality  in  the  former  exceeding 
that  in  the  latter  by  28  or  7  per  cent,  in  June,  by  201  or  300  per  cent,  in 
July,  and  by  507  or  714  per  cent,  in  August.  The  annexed  table  exhibits 
the  monthly,  weekly,  and  daily  number  of  burials  in  each  of  those  months 
during  the  two  years  under  consideration  : — 


JUNE. 

JULY. 

AUGUST. 

1831. 

1833. 

1831. 

1833. 

1831. 

1833. 

Per  Month 
Per  Week 
Per  Day  ... 

40. 
9.3373 
1.3339 

68. 

16.86732 
2.26676 

167. 

15*12903 
2.16129 

268. 
60.61613 
8.64516 

71. 

16.0323 
2.29 

578. 

130.51618 
18.64516 

Thus  we  have  for  the  comparative  burials  during  these  three  months,  of 
914  in  1832,  against  178  in  1831.  The  burials  in  1831  amounting  to  little 
more  than  half  per  cent,  of  the  existing  population,  while  in  1832  they 
reached  to  2.95,  or  within  a  minute  fraction  of  three  per  cent. 

Octagon,  August  23, 1848. 


PREPAEATION  OF  COLLODION.  OR  SOLUTION  OF  GUN- 
COTTON, 
As  an  Adhesive  Material  for  Surgical  Purposes. 

M.  Maloaigne  has  recently  communicated  to  the  French  Medical 
Journals  some  remarks  on  the  preparation  of  gun-cotton  for  surgical  pur- 
poses. Several  French  Chemists,  at  the  suggestion  of  M.  Malgaigne, 
attempted  to  make  an  ethereal  solution  of  this  comjpouud  by  pursuing  the 
process  recommended  by  Mr.  Maynard  in  the  American  Journal  of  Medical 
Sciences  ;  but  they  failed  in  procuring  the  cotton  in  a  state  in  which  it 
could  be  dissolyed  by  ether.  It  appears  that  these  experimentalists  had 
employed  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  ;  but  l^i.  Mialhe  ascer- 
tained, after  many  trials,  that  the  collodion,  in  a  state  fitted  for  solution, 
VOL.  VIII.  N 
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was  mufih  more  easily  procured  by  using  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  potash 
and  sulphuric  acid. 

For  the  information  of  our  readers  who  may  be  disposed  to  try  this 
new  adliesive  material,  we  here  give  a  description  of  M.  Mialhe's  process 
for  its  preparation.  It  appears,  from  the  results  obtained  by  this  Chemist, 
that  cotton,  in  its  most  explosiye  form,  is  not  the  best  fitted  for  making  the 
ethereal  solution  :— 

TtaU  by  wdgkt. 

Finely  powdered  nitrate  of  potash 40 

Ck)ncentrated  sulphuric  acid* 60 

Carded  cotton    2 

Mix  the  nitre  with  the  sulphuric  acid  in  a  porcelain  ressel,  thai  add  the 
cotton,  and  agitate  the  mass  for  three  minutes  by  the  aid  a£  two  glass 
rods.  Wash  the  cotton,  without  first  pressing  it,  in  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  and  when  all  acidity  is  removed  (indicated  by  litmus  paper),  press 
it  firmly  in  a  doth.  Pull  it  out  into  a  loose  mass,  and  dry  it  in  a  stove  at 
a  moderate  heat. 

The  compound  thus  obtained  is  not  pure  fulminating  cotton ;  it  always 
retains  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  is  less  inflammable  than  gun- 
cotton,  and  it  leaves  a  carbonaceous  residue  after  explosion.  It  has,  however, 
in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  property  of  solubility  in  ether,  especially  when 
mixed  with  a  little  alcohol,  and  it  forms  therewith  a  very  adhesive  solution, 
to  which  the  name  of  CoBodion  has  been  applied. 

Preparaiiom  of  CoUocbm. 

Prepared  cotton  8  parts  by  weight. 

Rectified  Sulphuric  ether  125  *< 

Rectified  Alcohol 8  " 

Put  the  cotton  with  the  ether  into  a  well-stopped  bottle,  and  shake  the 
mixture  for  some  minutes.  Then  add  the  alcohol  by  degrees,  and  con- 
tinue to  shake  until  the  whole  of  the  liquid  acquires  a  syrupy  consistency. 
It  may  be  then  passed  through  a  doth,  the  residue  strongly  pressed,  and 
the  liquid  kept  in  a  well-secured  bottle. 

Cottodion  thus  prepared  possesses  remarkably  adhesive  properties.  A 
piece  of  linen  or  cotton  doth  covered  with  it,  and  made  to  adhere  by 
evaporation  to  the  palm  of  the  hand,  will  support,  after  a  few  minutes, 
without  giving  way,  a  weight  of  ih>m  twenty  to  thirty  pounds.  Its  ad- 
hesive power  is  so  great,  that  the  cloth  will  coounonly  be  torn  before  it 
gives  way.  The  collodion  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  perfect  solution  of  the 
cotton.  It  contains,  suspended  and  floating  in  it,  a  quantity  of  the  v^e- 
tablc  fibre  which  has  escaped  the  solvent  action  of  the  ether.  The  liquid 
portion  may  be  separated  from  these  fibres  by  a  filter,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  this  is  an  advantage.  In  the  evaporation  of  the  liquid,  these  un- 
dissolved fibres,  by  felting  with  each  other,  appear  to  give  a  greater  degree 
of  tenacity  and  resistance  to  the  dried  mass. 

In  the  preparation  of  collodion  it  is  indispensable  to  avoid  the  presence 
of  tf7ater,  as  this  renders  it  less  adhesive  ;  hence  the  ether  as  well  as  the 
alcohol,  should  be  pure  and  rectified.  The  parts  to  which  the  collodion 
is  applied  should  be  first  thoroo^ly  driedt  and  no  water  allowed  to  come 
in  contact  with  them  until  all  the  ether  is  evaporated.— Xomfen  Medical 
Gazette. 

.  •  The  common  commercial  add  will  answer.   When  very  weak,  a  longer 
immersion  of  the  cotton  Is  required. 
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ON  THE  CULTIVATION  Or  SAFFRON  IN  FRANCE  AND 
AUSTRIA 

1.  SAFfBON  WB8  not  cttltivated  in  France  before  the  Cnuftdes.  The 
Inilbfl  (cormi)  from  ATignoo  were  iutooduoed  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
£MirteeiiUi  oentarjr,  by  a  genUemaoof  the  family  of  Porchaii>eB»  who  first 
plaiUttd  them  on  his  estate  at  Boyner.  The  botanicsl  characters  of  the 
CroeM^BoUmu  auiximudU  are  well  luiown.  The  aame  bulb  or  oormus  flowers 
once  only  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  flower  is  withered,  a  bud  (eofen)  appeaxss^ 
which,  aifter  having  produoed  several  flowers  in  the  autumn  of  the  second 
year,  also  dies.    After  the  third  year  Uie  bulbs  idionld  be  transplanted. 

A  dark,  somewhat  looser  sandy  soil,  in  a  sunny  situation,  suits  it  best. 
Beavy.  wet,  clayey,  and  freslily-mannred  sdla  are  unfkroiirable  for  its 
cultivation.  The  usual  manure  is  the  marc  of  the  grape.  The  bulbs  are 
planted  at  the  beginniog  of  July,  about  twelve  to  a  square  foot  A  tem- 
perature of  14P  Falue.  is  veiy  injurious  to  tbem«  in  case  the  snow  does  not 
lie  very  high.  Jxl  the  Gataiuiifi,  the  saflron  herb  dries  up  in  May,  but  it  is 
collected  for  feeding  cows. 

The  safiron  bulbs  are  sul^ect  ia  two  diseases :  one  called  the  iraeon,  is  a 
kind  of  dry  rot  (oarie  ak:he\  the  other  termed  the  death  (la  moH),  is  chiefly 
humidity  of  the  glandular  bodies.  Some  agriculturists  have  cured  the 
tracon  by  placing  the  bulbs  for  some  days  in  well-dried  marc  of  grapes. 
The  death  (ia  mart)  is  incurable  and  infectioos.  Two  different  kinds  of 
insects  are  found  on  the  bulbs  sifected  fagr  this  malady. 

When  the  flowers  are  gathered,  the  stigmata  {lewMne)  are  plucked  o% 
dried  and  preserved  in  dry  wooden  boa^  for  when  well  protected  from 
dampness,  the  saffron  keeps  for  yesn. 

Saffron  is  adulterated  by  mixing  it  with  safflower,  marigolds  reddened 
by  salt,  and  shreds  of  beef  (Im  roueBe  de  baeuf). 

Saffion  is  emj^yed  in  dyeing,  in  cookery,  in  pharmacy,  and  in  medicine. 

In  France  and  Spain,  a  balsam  or  saffixm  ointment  is  prepaied  fh>m  it, 
under  the  nsaie  of  Cy^0M>-md9iM  or  CVvcMiw.  It  is  also  used  tea  pn^y- 
lactic  sgainst  sea-sJeknessL 

2.  The  safifron  of  Lower  Austria  is  the  best  and  most  oostly  in  Europe, 
hot  the  pioduoe  is  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  home  oonsumptioD,  and  tiiere- 
iate,  saffix)n  is  imported.  It  is  diiefly  prod«eed  at  Racvelsbaefa,  Meisssa, 
BIggendorf,  Kinchbeg,  sad  Wagram.  Most  of  the  saHhm  gardens  have  a 
tnbstisatum  of  loom,  covered  about  a  foot  high  with  mookL  Wheat  fidlds 
arc  best  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  saffron,  the  produce  being  three-fold 
tiiatof  the  wheat  The  gardens  should  be  phued  dry,  exposed  to  the 
sun,  and  towards  the  south,  and  protected  agaiiist  northerly  winds.  Th^ 
shofdd  not  be  shaded  i^  forest  trees,  nor  be  too  much  elevated  and  exposed 
to  the  wind.    Districts  fovonrafale  for  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  suit  best. 

The  flowering  sesflon  begins  during  the  last  week  <rf  September,  and  ends 
in  the  first  week  of  October ;  but  it  sometimes  Jasts  till  the  beginniog  of 
November. 

The  soil  is  prepared  afler  three  methods :  the  first  is  similar  to  that  of 
preparing  a  garden-bed. 

By  the  second  method,  the  field  is  {toughed  in  ontnmn  alter  the 
harrest,  thesame  as  for  wheset,  only  somewhat  deeper  and  narrower. 

According  to  the  third  method,  the  field  is  plouj^ed  immediately  after 
the  harinest  (whether  of  whe«t,  rye,  or  oats),  and  then  rolled  aiid  harrowed. 
Tbi«e  days  before  plantmg,  tlie  field  is  trimmed.  The  manure  is  only 
added  during  phmting ;  but  so  that  it  is  well  oovterad  with  earth  and  does 
not  come  in  contact  with  the  bulbs.  This  method  reqpxires  the  best  soil 
and  the  smallest  and  best  manure,  as  sheep  mannie. 
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The  saffron  bulb  is  called  in  Austria  Kiel  It  is  of  the  size  of  a  walnut, 
surrounded  by  ten  or  twelve  soft,  bass-like  membranes,  of  a  cinnamon- 
brown  colour,  which  ^terminate  at  the  top,  around  the  germ,  in  capillary 
threads^called  fioffcn— but  in  such  a  manner  that  only  about  three  of  them 
r6ach  the  top,  the  others  being  shorter  and  finer.  The  multiplication  of 
the  saffron  proceeds  from  these  bulbs  {Kiele).  No  case  is  known  of  a 
flower  producing  seed.  Each  bulb  produces  within  half  a  year,  namely, 
between  autumn  and  the  end  of  spring,  from  one  or  two,  or  from  three  to 
four  new  young  bulbs  ;  but  the  parent  bulb  perishes  in  the  meanwhile 
erery  year,  and  nothing  remains  of  it  but  some  coarse  blackish  brown 
membranes,  called  BoUefiy  and  a  dried  hard  mass— the  Pktttdj  on  which 
the  young  bulbs  are  seated.  Before  the  bulbs  are  planted  they  must  be 
cleared  of  all  membranes  remaining  of  the  parent  bulb,  of  the  plattel,  &c. 
and  all  damaged  or  diseased  bulbs  rejected.  They  are  stowed  away  three 
to  four  inches  high,  in  a  dry  airy  place. 

The  sowing  is  performed  by  two  men,  one  making  with  a  hoe  furrows  of 
eight  inches  depth,  the  other  placing  the  bulbs  three  inches  apart,  and 
pressing  them  in  the  ground  so  that  they  are  half  covered. 

The  saflfVon  flowers  appear  before  the  leaves  and  can  easily  be  removed, 
without  disturbing  the  bulb.  The  best  time  for  gathering  them  is  early  in 
the  morning  while  they  are  closed.  When  gathered  they  are  spread  in  a 
cool  room,  on  cloth  or  straw  mats,  until  fit  for  picking.  The  picking 
(called  SaffronlGsen)  consists  in  separating  the  trifid  stigma  from  the  style, 
and  removing  it  from  the  flower.  This  is  done  the  day  after  the  gathering 
and  must  be  performed  without  separating  the  parts  of  the  tripid 
stigma  (called  the  Zttnglein,  or  little  tongue)  from  one  another.  They  should 
remain  adherent,  or  as  it  is  said,  **  the  Bock  should  be  entire."  Little 
or  nothing  of  the  yellow  style  should  be  left  attached  to  the  stigma. 
In  this  way  the  saffron  has  a  better  appearance  and  fetches  a  higher  price. 
On  the  following  day  it  is  dried  on  a  hair-sieve  over  a  charcoal  fire  ;  and 
placed  in  boxes  without  compression.  After  a  few  hours  it  becomes  oily 
and  flexible,  and  can  then  be  pressed  into  well-closed  boxes. 

Most  of  the  Austrian  saffron  is  sold  at  Krems  on  the  28th  of  October. 
Its  price  is  from  SO  to  82  fl.[=36 — S8  fl.  24  kr.  Rhenish]  per  pound. 

After  the  crop  of  the  first  year,  the  green  leaves  are  left  growing  till  the 
spring  of  the  next  year,  and  in  June,  when  they  begin  to  wither  and  to 
become  yellow  at  tne  top,  they  are  mowed  as  food  for  cattle.  The  little 
bulb  {KndUcIien)  which  in  the  first  year  had  formed  itself  on  the  parent 
bulb,  and  from  which  a  little  tube,  with  or  without  flower,  had  already 
grown,  in  the  autumn  of  the  second  year,  goes  on  swelling  till  the  spring. 
About  Whitsuntide,  the  new  bulb  {Kiel),  c^ed  Kindel,  is  perfect.  If  every 
thing  goes  on  well,  the  safih>n-garden  will,  in  the  autumn  of  the  second 
year,  contain  two  or  three  times  the  quantity  of  bulbs  (each  bearing  two 
or  three  flowers)  originally  planted.  If  the  bulbs  are  left  for  a  tliird  crop, 
nothing  else  is  to  be  done  but  what  was  required  after  the  first,  namely, 
mowing  the  grass  and  carefully  removing  the  weeds  in  July.  It  is,  how- 
ever, remarkable,  that  neither  bulbs  nor  flowers  multiply  in  the  third  year. 
H  iTbe  bulbs  having  now  yielded  saffron  for  two,  three,  or  four  years,  are 
removed  about  Whitsuntide,  when  the  new  bulb  {Kiel)  is  perfectly  deve- 
loped, the  saffron-grass  gathered,  and  tlie  old  bulb  quite  disappeared.  By 
means  of  a  coarse  sieve  they  are  cleaned  of  the  adhering  mould,  and  stored 
up  in  an  ury  barn  or  loft. 

Three  diseases  are  known  to  attack  the  bulbs.  The  first  is  the  rot 
{Faulniss)t  which,  though  visible  externally,  destroys  the  substance  of  the 
bulb.  The  second  disease  is  a  turnip-like  excrescence  {KhvtocUmia  cro- 
corum  Decand.)  which  appears  mostly  on  the  inferior  part  of  the  bulb, 
which  it  deprives  of  its  nourishment.    Both  this,  as  well  as  the  before- 
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*  mentioned  disease,  is  not  common.    The  latter  can  be  removed  by  picking 

.  the  bulbs. 

The  tliird  is  the  most  fatal  malady.  It  is  called  the  deatli  (Tod).  It 
consists  in  the  formation  of  a  malignant,  woolly,  truffle-like  fungus,  com- 
posed of  several  separate  balls  of  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut.  These  are  partly 
dose  to  the  bnlb,  partly  one  to  three  inches  distant  from  it ;  but  they 
never  appear  at  the  surface  of  the  ground.  From  these  balls,  a  large 
number  of  violet-coloured,  fine,  woolly  fibres  spread,  partly  from  one  ball 
to  the  other,  partly  surroundmg  the  membrane  of  the  bulb  like  a  net. 
They  penetrate  between  the  membranes  to  the  substance  of  the  bulb,  and 
then  kiU  it.  In  Lower  Austria,  the  disease  is  called  the  Brand,  or  Austand, 
One  such  diseased  bulb  is  sufBbient  to  infect  a  whole  garden.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  disease  is  known  by  bare  circular  spots  in  the  safiron-garden;  in 
the  bulb  itself  black  holes  are  perceived,  as  if  dusted  with  soot ;  sometimes 
they  look  as  if  burnt.  Duhamel  advises  the  spread  of  the  disease  to  be 
checked  by  digging  one  foot  deep  around  each  Infected  spot,  and  placing 
in  heaps  the  earth  of  the  infected  spots. 


ON   SOME   PHENOMENA    OP   CAPILLARY    ATTRACTION, 
Observed  with  Chloroform,  Bisulphuret  of  Carbon,  and  other  Liquids. 

BT  OEORGB  WILSON,  V.D., 
Lecturer  on  Chemistry,  Edlnbargh. 

The  phenomena  of  capillary  attraction  which  appear,  when  one  solid 
and  one  liquid  are  brought  together,  have  been  extensively  observed,  and 
commented  on  by  natural  philosophers.  Much  less  attention,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  paid  to  what  occurs  when  a  single  solid  is  in  contact 
with  two  or  more  liquids  of  different  densities,  and  which  do  not  dissolve, 
or  act  chemically  upon  each  other  ;  although  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  an 
inquiry  into  this  branch  of  the  subject  would  bring  to  light  novel  fisusts, 
and  might  contribute  greatly  to  the  realization  of  a  complete  theory  of 
capillary  action. 

I  have  happened  recently,  to  notice  quite  accidentally,  some  striking 
phenomena,  which  show  themselves,  when  certain  liquidis  denser  than 
water,  are  exposed,  while  contained  in  glass  or  glazed  porcelain  vessels,  to 
the  alternate  action  of  aqueous  solutions  of  acids  and  alkalies.  The  object 
of  this  communication,  is  to  bring  the  phenomena  observed  before  the 
Society,  as  a  slender  contribution  towards  the  extension  of  our  knowledge 
of  capiUary  attraction.  I  shall  describe  them  at  length,  as  manifested 
with  chloroform,  the  liquid  with  which  I  have  made  most  experiments, 
and  afterwards  refer  briefly  to  the  results  obtained  with  other  fluids. 

When  chloroform  is  placed  in  a  test-tube,  or  other  vessel  of  glass, 
standing  on  a  horizontal  surface,  it  exhibits,  like  other  substances  which 
wet  that  solid,  a  curved  surface  with  the  concavity  upwards.  If  water  or 
an  aqueous  solution  of  nitric,  sulphuric,  or  muriatic  acid,  be  poured  over 
the  stratum  of  chloroform,  tho  surface  of  the  latter  immediately  changes 
the  direction  of  its  curve,  and  becomes  convex  upwards  ;  the  convexity 
induced  being  much  greater,  however,  than  the  previous  concavity.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  an  aqueous  solution  of  potash,  soda  or  ammonia  be 
placed  above  the  chloroform,  the  latter  ceases  at  its  upper  limit  to  present 
a  sensible  curvature  upwards  or  downwards,  and  shows  a  surface,  which 
to  the  unassisted  eye,  appears  to  be  flat.  It  is  to  this  property  of  an  acid 
to  round,  and  of  an  alkali  to  flatten,  the  surface  of  various  liquids,  of  which 
chloroform  is  one,  that  I  seek  specially  to  direct  attention. 

The  phenomena  referred  to,  cannot  seem  remarkable  when  merely 
described  ;  but  they  have  appeared  striking,  and  I  may  say,  startling  to 
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most  who  Hare  witnessed  theia.  They  are  best  observed  hy  dropping  into  a 
perfectly  clean,  flat-bottomed  glass  vessel  containing  pure  water,  a  qiisntity 
of  chloroform  too  small  in  amount  to  toudi  the  waUs  oi  the  vessel  on  every 
aide.  The  heavier  liquid  then  shows  itself,  as  a  brilliant,  highly  mobife 
globula  If  alkali  be  now  added,  the  globide  in  a  moment  collapses,  sulks 
as  if  exposed  to  a  cnuihing  force,  and  flattens  out  on  the  bottom  of  the 
glass.  On  slightly  supersaturating  the  alkali  with  an  add,  the  flattened 
diloroform  starts  into  its  previous  globular  shape  with  a  momentum  and 
rapidity  such  as  might  be  exhibited  by  a  highly  elastic  substance,  like  8 
ball  of  caoutchouc  suddenly  relieved  from  enormous  pressure.  When  the 
acid  in  its  turn  is  supersaturated  with  alkali,  the  flattening  again  occurs^ 
and  by  alternating  the  addition  of  these  reagents,  the  same  globule  may 
be  successively  flattened  and  rounded  for  a^y  number  of  times. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  mention,  that  the  emj^oyment  of  an  acid  is  not 
essential  to  the  development  of  the  phenomena  described.  In  distilled 
water,  chloroform  exhibits  a  convexity  of  upper  surface  as  marked  as  in  the 
aqueous  solution  of  an  acid.  The  alternate  addition  to  water,  and  removal 
£rom  it  of  alkali,  are  as  efficacious  accordingly  as  the  successive  addition 
of  alkali  and  acid.  But  the  washing  away  of  the  former  by  repeated 
affiisions  and  decantations  of  water,  is  a  tedious  and  unsatisfactory  process, 
which  has  the  great  disadvantage  of  changing  the  form  of  the  globule  by 
slow  gradations  from  a  flat  to  a  convex  surface,  whilst  an  acid  effects  the 
conversion  per  saltum.  I  shall  confine  my  observations,  accordingly,  to  the 
action  of  alkalies  and  acids,  although  the  ef^t  of  the  latter  in  altering 
the  shape  of  the  chloroform  globule,  is  not  greater,  but  as  I  incUne  to 
think,  less  than  that  of  water. 

Change  in  configuration,  however,  is  not  the  only  alteration  which  the 
globule  of  chloroform  undergoes.  Some  of  its  other  physical  properties 
are  markedly  altered  by  its  contact  with  acids  and  alkalies.  These  changes 
are  best  seen  when  a  deep  white  saucer  or  flat-bottomed  porcelain  basin  is 
made  use  of,  as  the  containing  vessel.  When  acidulated  water  is  placed  in 
this,  and  chloroform  let  fall  into  it,  the  denser  fluid  is  scarcely  wetted,  and 
although  nearly  half  as  heavy  again  as  pure  water,  sinks  reluctantly*.  If 
the  drops  indeed  be  small,  they  never  reach  the  bottom,  but  floating  on 
the  surface  evaporate  away.  Those  which  descend  form  globules  very 
mobile,  and  readily  obeying  the  solicitation  of  gravity.  When  separate 
globules  meet,  they  rapidly  flow  together,  and  scarcely  one  is  to  be  seen 
without  a  bubble  of  air  attached  to  its  upper  surface,  and  adhering  very 
tenaciously.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  drops  oi 
chloroform  at  the  bottom  of  the  water ;  they  retain  this  character  when 
tiie  water  is  acidulated. 

When  the  water  on  the  other  hand  is  alkaline,  the  chloroform  is  quickly 
wetted,  and  sinks  swiftly.  The  drops,  if  small,  become  circular  discs  with 
rounded  edges  ;  if  large,  they  are  oval,  or  spread  out  into  elongated,  irre- 
gularly "ovoidal,  or  flattened  cylindrical  forms.  Their  shape,  however,  la 
changed  by  the  slightest  impulse  or  inclination  of  the  containing  vess^,  in 
a  way  which,  perhaps,  I  may  best  illustrate  by  comparing  it  to  the  ever- 
yarymg  elongations,  contractions,  and  irregular  swellings,  which  alter  the 
conflguration  of  an  active  living  leech  in  a  glass  of  water.  The  flattened 
globide,  moreover,  is  mudi  less  mobile  than  the  rounded  one  in  add.  The 
former  moves  sluggishly,  even  down  an  indination  ;  clings  to  the  vess^ 
and  when  compeUed  to  move  rapidly,  leaves  a  tail  belund  it,  like  foul 

*  The  sp.  gr.  of  chloroform  is  generaUy  stated  to  be  1.480,  but  the  density 
of  pure  specimens  averages  at  least  1.494,  according  to  the  observatian 
of  zpy  friend  Mr.  W.  Swan. 
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merciirj.  No  air-bells  attach  themselyeB  to  it,  and  its  brilliancy  is  sensibly 
diminished,  as  if  its  refractive  index  had  altered. 

The  phenomena  I  have  described  are  sufficiently  striking  when  made 
with  colourless  chloroform,  but  I  find  that  the  addition  of  colouring  matter 
to  that  liquid  makes  all  of  them  much  more  conspicuous,  and  curiously 
modifies  some  of  them.  In  reference  to  this  subject,  I  premise,  in  case 
the  fact  has  not  already  been  put  on  record,  that  chloroform  dissolyes  in 
whole,  or  in  part,  the  colouring  principles  of  turmeric  and  rhubarb  root^ 
of  blue  litmus,  and  of  the  false  alkanet  (Anchusa  iinctoria).  It  probably 
dissolres  many  other  organic  colouring  matters,  but  those  'are  the  only 
ones  I  have  tried.  It  can  thus  be  made  yellow,*Jt>lue,  and  red,  and  although 
its  solvent  action  on  the  substances  referred  to,  is  much  inferior,  to  that 
of  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  chloroform  becomes  sufficiently  deeply  tinted 
to  contrast  strongly  with  coloilrless  liquids.  Its  behaviour  with  these,  is 
inconsequence  more  readily  observed,  especially  when  capillary  tubes  are 
made  use  of.  The  litmus  blue  chloroform  keeps  its  colour  worse  than  the 
turmeric  or  alkanet  solutions,  but  it  is  preferable  to  them,  for  its  tint  ia 
wholly  unaffected  by  adds  or  alkalies,  unless  very  concentrated ;  whilst 
these  change  the  colour  of  red  and  yellow  chloroform,  and  what  is  still 
more  annoying  to  tiie  experimenter,  become  coloured  themselves. 

When  alkali  is  added  to  water  in  a  porodain  vessel,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  a  globule  of  blue  cliloroform  is  lying,  the  latter  flattens  out  much 
more  than  when  not  coloured ;  frequently  spreading  over  an  irregular 
area,  five  or  six  times  greater  than  it  occupied  before  the  alkali  was  poured 
upon  it.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  its  form,  as  no  two  coloured  globules 
shape  themselves  alike.  I  can  compare  theur  appearance  only  to  that  of  a 
thin,  diffused  doud,  which  a  casual  observer  would  not  readily  believe  was 
a  dense  liquid,  identical  with  the  brilliant  globules  which  roll  about  under 
water,  or  an  acid.  The  apparent  viscidity  of  these  extended  globules  is 
great,  and  their  sluggishness  and  immobility  much  more  striking  than 
when  unooloured.  The  colouring  matter  appears  here  and  there  in  dark 
specks,  as  if  it  had  been  abandoned  by  the  chloroform,  yet  as  soon  as  a 
sufficiency  of  add  is  added,  the  diffused  chloroform-nebula  rapidly  con- 
tracts, gathers  as  it  were  all  the  colouring  matter  to  itself,  and  springs  up 
into  an  elastic-like  globule,  as  deeply  tinted,  to  appearance,  as  before  the 
add  was  added.  Li  all  probability,  however,  a  little  of  the  colouring 
matter  is  held  only  in  suspension  by  the  globule,  for  the  water  dissolves 
the  chloroform  without  dissolving  the  litmus,  and  as  the  chloroform  sdu- 
tion  was  originally  saturated  at  its  boiling  point,  it  must,  of  necessity, 
part  with  some  of  the  colouring  matter. 

Precisely  similar  phenomena  are  observed  with  the  turmeric  and  alkanet 
solutions,  only  the  chloroform  and  water  alternately  change  their  tint  firom 
yellow  to  brown,  or  from  red  to  blue,  as  add  or  alkali  is  added. 

All  the  phenomena  I  have  described,  as  observed  with  colourless 
chloroform,  may  likewise  be  seen  with  Dutch  liquid  (C4  H4,  Cls)>  ft  sub- 
stance containing  the  same  dements  as  chloroform,  although  in  a  different 
proportion,  and  scarcely  distinguishable  from  it  in  odour.  Bisulphuret  of 
carbon  also  comports  itself  with  adds  and  alkalies,  as  the  liquids  already 
mentioned  do.  Dutch  liquid,  however,  is  troublesome  to  prepare  and 
purify,  and  sulphuret  of  carbon  has  an  odour  which  many  deem  veiy 
offensive.  Chloroform  is  the  most  pleasant  of  the  three  liquids  to  work 
with,  and  what  is  sold  in  the  shops  is  pure  enough  for  the  purpose. 

The  volatile  oils,  which  are  heavier  than  water,  likewise  comport  them- 
selves under  acids  and  alkalies  like  diloroform.  Those  which  I  have  tried 
are,  the  oils  of  sassafras,  of  doves,  of  cinnamon,  and  of  bitter  almonds,  m 
their  crude  state.  These  oils,  however,  do  not  iUustrate  the  phenomena  so 
well  as  the  three  liquids  mentioned  before.    The  drops  which  do  not  sink. 
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cannot  evaporate  away,  so  that  they  soil  the  sides  of  tbe  glass,  and  the 
oUcali  appears  permanently  to  modify  the  oil. 

Bromine  also  flattens  under  alkalies,  and  rounds  under  acids  when  at 
the  bottom  of  water ;  but  the  change  is  less  perceptible  than  with  the 
other  liquids  mentioned.  The  experiment  indeed,  cannot  be  fully  tried, 
owing  to  the  rapid  action  of  alkaline  solutions  on  bromine,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  exposing  the  latter  to  these,  without  chemical  combination 
occurring. 

These  are  all  the  liquids  I  have  observed  which  exhibit  the  phenomena 
described  under  the  head  of  Cliloroform.  They  are,  however,  the  only- 
ones  I  have  tried,  so  that  I  do  not  doubt  many  others  will  be  found  behav- 
ing towards  acids  and  alkalies  in  the  manner  I  have  described. 

I  may  here  mention  nlso,  that  besides  the  alkalies,  lime-water  and 
baryta-water  flatten  chloroform,  likewise  aqueous  solutions  of  the  carbonates 
of  potash  and  soda,  but  not  so  fur  as  one  trial  can  decide  the  commercial 
carbonate  of  ammonia.  Solutions  of  neutral  and  acid  salts,  so  far  as  I 
have  tried  them,  appear  all  to  round  the  surface  of  chloroform.  The  solvent 
action  of  that  substance,  however,  greatly  limits  the  trial  of  experiments. 
All  the  liquids  lighter  than  chloroform,  except  aqueous  solutions,  which  I 
have  tried,  have  been  dissolved  by  it.  The  volative  oils,  olive,  castor,  and 
cod-lirer  oil,  ether,  alcohol,  bisnlphuret  of  carbon  and  wood-spirit,  appear 
miscible  in  all  proportions  with  it. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  refer  for  a  moment  to  a  question  connected  with 
the  theory  of  the  phenomena  recorded.  In  speculating  on  the  causes  of 
the  phenomena  of  capillaiy  attraction,  presented  by  a  single  liquid  and  a 
solid,  there  are  at  most  but  two  loci  of  force  to  consider,  the  solid  and  the 
liquid.  In  seeking  to  explain  the  phenomena  I  have  described,  however, 
there  are  three  possible  luci  of  force,  the  two  liquids  and  the  solid,  so  that 
the  problem  becomes  more  complex. 

I  have  looked  anxiously  for  any  appearance  which  might  indicate 
whether  alkalies  ex.  gr.  in  flattening  chloroform,  do  so  by  direct  action  on 
that  liquid,  or  on  the  solid  constituting  the  containing  vessel,  or  on  both. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  And  an  instantiri  crucis  as  to  this  question  ;  but 
without  seeking  to  aflirm  that  the  alkali  may  not  immediately  modify  the 
forces  resident  in  the  walls  of  the  vessel,  I  think  evidence  can  be  adduced 
to  show  that  the  alkali  does  directly  affect  the  mutual  attraction  of  the 
particles  of  the  chloroform  and  other  liquids  alluded  to.  I  would  refer,  in 
proof  of  this,  to  three  facts  : — 1.  Chloroform  rapidly  wets  and  sinks  in 
alkaline  solutions.  2.  When  chloroform  is  shaken  with  these  liquids,  it 
breaks  into  more  numerous  and  smaller  globules  than  in  water  or  acids. 
The  same  phenomenon  is  still  more  observable  witli  sulphuret  of  carbon,  and 
with  oil  of  sassafras,  and  of  cinnamon,  whose  densities  approach  more 
nearly  to  that  of  water  than  that  of  chloroform  does,  so  that  their  globules 
can  be  longer  retained  in  semi-suspension  in  water,  away  from  the  solid, 
than  is  the  case  with  chloroform.  3.  When  from  a  narrow  pipette,  an 
alkaline  solution  is  dropped  on  a  large  globule  of  chloroform,  under  water, 
in  a  wide  vessel,  the  globule  begins  to  flatten  before  the  alkali  can  have 
reached  the  bottom  so  as  to  act  on  the  solid. 

A  consideration  of  these  facts  has  led  me,  from  the  flrst,  to  think  it 
probable  that  the  action  of  the  chloroform  and  the  alkaline  water  on  each 
other,  is  more  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  capillary  phenomena 
described  in  the  foregoing  paper  than  the  influence  of  either  or  both 
liquids  on  the  containing  vessel.  I  offer  this  as  an  opinion,  for  I  cannot 
demonstrate  its  truth  experimentally  ;  but  apart  from  other  reasons  for 
holding  it,  I  have  been  led  to  connect  the  flattening  of  chloroform  under 
alkalies  with  the  chemical  aflinity  of  the  latter  for  it,  and  its  rounding 
under  acids  with  the  comparative  indifference  which  even  the  strong  acids 
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exhibit  towards  it.  Chemical  affinity  moj  often  justly  be  regarded  as 
attraction,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term.  The  molecules  of  bodies,  in 
many  cases,  come  nearer  each  other  when  they  combine  chemically.  This 
may  be  tho  case  when  chloroform  and  potash  are  converted  by  their 
mutual  action  into  chloride  of  potassium  and  formic  acid,  llie  alkaline 
solutions  made  use  of,  in  the  experiments  recorded,  were  in  every  case  too 
weak  to  decompose  chloroform  ;  but  this  docs  not  forbid  the  idea  of  the 
liquids  coming  into  closer  physical  contact  than  they  otherwise  would 
have  come,  in  virtue  of  a  chemical  afftnity,  which  nevertheless  does  not 
rise  high  enough  to  effect  combination  or  decomposition.  A  weak  elec- 
trical current  will  polarize  water  and  effect  a  temporary  change  in  the 
molecular  arrangement  of  its  elements,  although  it  may  be  too  feeble  to 
decompose  the  liquid.  A  similar  power,  mutatis  mutandis,  may  be  ascribed 
to  weak  alkaline  solutions  in  their  effect  on  cliloroform  ;  and  the  rounding 
efi^t  of  acids  may  be  regarded  as  in  great  part  negative,  and  so  far 
Ihnited  to  the  removal  of  the  alkali. 

I  refer  to  this  attractive  power  of  chemical  affinity,  only  as  a  possible 
cause  of  the  phenomena  recorded,  and  as  one  cause  at  work  where  more 
forces  than  one  are  probably  concerned  in  producing  the  effect.* — Quarterly 
Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society, 

ON  THE  NATURE,  CAUSE,  AND  PREVENTION  OF  SCURVY. 

BT  ALFRED  B.  GARROD,  3I.D., 

Assistant  Physician  to  University  CoUegrc  Hospital,  London. 

From  the  different  writers  on  scurvy  it  appears,  that  although  impure 
air,  cold,  moisture,  age,  and  condition  of  habit,  may  favour  the  occur- 
rence of  this  disease,  yet  no  one  of  them  can  be  regarded  as  the  real 
cause,  which  must  be  sought  for  in  the  nature  of  the  food.  Tills  is 
ftiUy  proved  in  the  writings  of  Lind,  Trotter,  Budd,  Christison,  Curran, 
Ritchie,  &c.  It  appears  also,  tbat  it  is  due  to  the  absence  of  some  essential 
ingredient  in  the  food,  and  not  from  the  presence  of  any  noxious  substance  ; 
for  the  use  of  salt  in  large  quantities  is  certainly  not  a  cause,  many  of  the 
most  severe  cases  of  disease  having  occurred  where  no  such  diet  had  been 
used,  and  sea  water  has  never  been  found  to  aggravate  the  symptoms  of 
the  sufferers.  The  causes  of  the  disease  are  thus  reduced  to  one  of  the 
two  following,  viz.  : — 

1st.  To  the  absence  or  deficiency  of  some  organic  substance  in  the  food. 

2d.  To  the  absence  or  deficiency  of  some  inorganic  constituent. 

Finding  that  all  the  theories  of  scurvy  hitherto  advanced  were  imperfect, 
I  was  led  to  examine  more  minutely  the  composition  of  food  under  the  use 
of  which  scurvy  was  capable  of  occurring,  and  also  of  such  substances  as 
had  been  proved  beyond  doubt  to  be  anti-scorbutic,  and  afterwards  to  seek 
for  the  absence  or  deficiency  of  certain  normal  substances  in  the  blood  ; 
and  from  such  examinations  I  was  led  to  the  following  conclusions  : — 


•  Mr.  William  Swan,  who  has  been  kind  enough  to  make  some  obser- 
vations, at  my  request,  on  certain  of  the  physical  properties  of  chloroform, 
which  add  to  the  facts  I  have  put  on  record,  has  taken  up  the  question  in 
its  purely  physical  or  physico-mathematical  relation,  and  formed  a  theory 
on  the  subject.  The  discussion  is  of  too  purely  physical  a  character  to 
have  come  within  the  sphere  of  the  Chemical  Society,  otherwise  Mr. 
Swan's  paper  would  have  accompanied  or  followed  my  communication. 
His  essay  will  appear  in  the  July  number  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
Philosophical  Magazine,  I  direct  the  attention  of  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  question  discussed  in  tlie  present  communication,  to  that  gentle- 
man's paper,  as  containing  many  new  facts  and  interesting  speculations. 
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l8t.  That  in  all  scorbntic  diets,  potash  exists  in  mnch  smaller  quantities 
than  in  those  which  are  capable  of  maintaining  health. 

2d.  That  all  substances  prored  to  act  as  anti-soorbntics  contain  a  laige 
amount  of  potash, 

3d.  That  in  scurvy  the  blood  is  deficient  in  potash^  and  the  amoont  of 
that  substance  thrown  out  by  the  kidneys  less  than  that  which  occurs  in 
health. 

4th.  That  scorbutic  patients  will  reoorer  when  potash  is  added  to  their 
food,  the  other  constituents  remaining  as  before,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality,  and  without  the  use  of  succulent  yegetables  or  milk. 

5th.  That  the  theory  which  ascribes  the  cause  of  scur?y  to  a  deficiency 
of  potash  in  the  food,  is  also  capable  of  rationally  explaining  many 
f^mptoms  of  that  disease. 

Before  attempting  to  prore  any  of  these  propositions,  I  will  give  a  table 
containing  the  amount  of  potash  contained  m  several  articles  of  diet.  The 
potash  was  determined  by  forming  the  double  salt  with  the  bichloride  of 
platinum  (KC  +  Ft  Clj),  »^f^  giving  the  percentage  of  potash  (KO). 

Analyses  showing  the  amount  of  potash  (KO)  in  one  ounce  avoirdupois  of  the 
following  substances : — 

Grains. 

1  oz.  of  baker's  best  bread  (City) 0.259 

1  oz.  of  best  bread  (West-end) 0.257 

1  oz.  of  home-made  bread,  probably  containing  potato  flour   ...  0.262 

1  oz.  of  best  white  flour 0.100 

1  oz.  oif  bran 0.609 

1  oz.  of  rice 0.005 

loz.  of  rice  O.OU 

1  oz.  of  oatmeal 0.054 

1  oz.  of  split  peas 0.629 

1  oz.  of  raw  beef 0.699 

1  oz.  of  salt  beef,  raw 0.394 

1  oz.  of  salt  beef  boiled  (slightly  salted) 0.672 

1  oz.  of  boiled  mutton 0.637 

1  oz.  of  Dutch  cheese 0.230 

1  oz.  of  boiled  potato  of  large  size  1.875 

1  oz.  of  raw  potato  (small) 1.310 

1  oz.  of  boiled  potato,  without  peel  and  well  done,  water  con- 
taining much  potash  0.529 

1  oz.  of  onion  (small) 0.333 

1  fluid  oz.  of  London  milk 0.309 

1  oz.  of  orange  (not  ripe)  including  septa  0.675 

1  fluid  oz.  of  lime  juice  0.852 

1  fluid  oz.  of  lemon  juice   0.846 

(1).  Potash  is  deficient  in  scorbutic  diets, — Tliis  is  easily  prored  by 
examinmg  some  of  the  dietaries  of  union  workhouses  and  prisons,  when 
the  inmates  have  become  scorbutic.  Thus  in  the  Crediton  Union  (see  Pro- 
vincial Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  June,  1847),  the  usual  wedcly  dietary 
consisted  of 

Men.  Women. 

Bread ip2  oz.      85  oz. 

Cooked  meat 12  "       12  « 

Soup. 3  pints  3  pints 

Broth  4^  ♦«      4i  " 

Cheese 8  oz.      8  oz. 

Bice  or  suet  pudding 14  "       14  •• 

Potatoes Ailha 4ilbs. 
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If  we  estimate  the  amount  of  potash  taken  b^  the  inmates  of  this  woric- 
hoase,  we  shall  find  the  men's  food  to  contain  about  186  grains,  and  the 
women's  about  181  grains.  This  amount  woaM  be  much  influenced  hy  the 
mode  in  which  the  potatoes  were  cooked  ;  if  not  too  much  boiled,  and  with 
the  skins  on,  thej  would  contain  a  much  larger  amount  of  potash  than  if 
boiled  without  their  skins,  and  much  done.  Under  this  diet  the  inmates 
remained  healthy  ;  but,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  potatoes,  boiled  rice  in 
equsl  weights  was  sobstituied,  and  in  a  few  months  the  Inmates  became 
■ojrfoutic.  When  the  substitution  was  made,  the  weekly  amount  of  potash 
taken  by  the  men  was  about  51  grains,  and  by  the  women  46  grains,  or  a 
reduction  of  more  than  two-thirds  took  place.  Bice  and  potatoes  do  not 
differ  much  in  their  composition,  except  in  the  salt  of  potash  contained  by 
the  latter.  Both  contain  starch  and  vegetable  albumen.  In  the  weekly 
diet  list  for  the  military  prisoners  at  the  MUlbank  Penitentiary,  when  they 
were  subject  to  scurvy  (see  Dr.  Baly's  paper  in  London  Medical  Gazette^ 
Tol.  i,  1841-2),  we  find  the  amount  of  potash  taken  by  each  prisoner  during 
the  first  three  months  of  imprisonment,  to  be  about  44  grains  ;  daring  the 
second  three  months  about  50  grains  ;  after  six  months,  about  68  grains. 
At  present,  when  potatoes  are  added,  the  weekly  amount  of  potash  is  from 
210  to  2d0  grains,  and  no  case  of  scuryy  has  arisen  since  the  change. 

Again,  if  we  examine  some  of  the  diets  used  by  the  labourers  suffering 
from  scurvy,  and  detailed  in  the  last  July  number  of  this  Journal,  we  shall 
perceive  that  the  weekly  amount  of  potash  varied  from  20  to  80  or  90 
grains,  and  that  this  was  contained  chiefly  in  the  bread,  the  analysis  of 
which  gave  a  much  g^reater  amount  than  the  corresponding  quantity  of 
flour,  thus  indicating  some  admixture,  as  of  alum  and  potato  flour. 

In  the  cases  which  have  occurred  under  my  care,  the  diets  have  consisted 
chiefly  of  bread,  butter,  little  or  no  milk,  and  no  potatoes,  occasionally  a 
small  piece  of  meat,  bacon,  or  a  salt  herring,  and  a  similar  diet  has  been 
found  to  have  been  used  by  most  patients  who  have  become  scorbutic  within 
the  last  year.  (See  paper  on  Scurvy  by  Dr.  Curran,  in  Dvblin  Quarierfy 
Journal  for  Aagaat,  1847,  and  by  Dr.  Shapter,  in  the  Provincial  Mediccd 
and  Surgical  Journal). 

In  the  diet  of  sailors  we  find  abundance  of  meat  (salted  beef  and  pork) ; 
but  no  doubt  the  quality  of  these  provisions  is  often  much  impaired  by  the 
prolonged  action  of  the  salt,  causmg  the  gradual  exosmosis  of  the  potash 
salts,  and  the  substitution  of  those  of  soda.  In  an  analysis  of  beef  which 
has  been  exposed  for  only  a  few  days  to  the  action  of  brine,  but  where  the 
thickness  of  mnsde  was  not  more  than  l^*inch,  there  was  found  to  be  a 
considerable  diminution  of  the  potash.  One  oz.  of  fresh  beef  gave  0.599 
grains  of  potash,  one  oz.  of  salted  beef  0.394  grains  ;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  a  prolonged  action  of  the  farme  would  reduce  very 
greatly  the  amount  of  potash  salts  in  the  largest  joints.  So  that  the 
sailors'  weekly  dietary,  when  no  vegetables  can  be  procured,  consisting  of 
9f  lbs.  of  salted  meat,  about  7  lbs.  of  flour  in  the  form  of  biscuits,  and  1{ 
pints  of  peas,  would  contain  about  90  grains  of  potash,  supposing  the  meat 
such  as  stated  above. 

(2).  That  aU  bodies  proved  to  he  anti-tcorhuHc,  ccntain  a  large  amount  of 
peiaeh, — ^All  fhiits  contain  this  substance  in  abundance,  as  oranges,  lemons, 
nmes,  grapes,  gooseberries,  ftc,  and  these  are  all  highly  anti-scorbntic; 
Potatoes  also,  which  perhaps  are  the  most  valuable  as  an  addition  to  a 
dietary  ifx  the  purpose  of  preventing  scurvy,  and  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
which  article  this  disease  has  been  so  prevalent  within  the  last  two  years, 
contain,  as  the  above  analyses  prove,  a  very  large  amount  of  potash,  and 
when  boiled  (not  too  much  and  unpeeled)  still  retain  most  of  that  ingredient! 
this  also  accords  with  the  fact,  that  potatoes,  when  cooked  in  the  ordinary 
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way,  are  anti-scorbatic,  and  at  the  same  time  explains  why  the  hard  core 
of  that  taber,  which  is  so  mach  liked  by  the  Irishman,  is  most  powerful  in 
preventing:  the  occurrence  of  scurvy,  (see  Dr.  Lonsdale  in  August  number 
of  this  Journal).  Milk,  which  is  nndoubtedly  a  good  anti-scorbutic,  and 
upon  which  the  young  of  animals  are  for  some  time  sustained,  contains  a 
very  large  proportion  of  potash  salts  compared  with  those  of  soda,  being 
an  exception  to  the  relation  between  these  two  classes  of  salts  which  is 
found  in  the  other  animal  fluids. — a  pint  of  milk  (London)  and  having  a 
ftp.  gr.  of  1.021,  containing  6.180  grains.  This  was  probably  considerably 
diluted,  as  the  usnal  sp.  gr.  is  from  1.026  to  1.030.  Berzelius's  analysis 
gives  about  9  grains  ;  but  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  milk  which  he  analyzed  was 
much  greater,  about  one-third.  Fresh  meat  also  contains  potash  in  rather 
large  proportion  :  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  animals,  such  as  the  camivora, 
living  entirely  on  this  substance  in  its  uncooked  state,  take  an  amount  of 
potash  quite  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  system.  When  we  examine 
other  articles  noted  for  preventing  or  curing  the  disease  in  question,  we 
find  that  'potash  enters  into  the  composition  of  all  in  considerable  quan- 
tities ;  this  is  true  with  regard  to  cabbages,  turnips,  onions,  garlics,  leeks, 
and  hence  their  efficacy,  and  also  of  pickles  and  sour-krout  made  from 
them ;  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  young  tops  of  plants,  as  of  the  Pinus 
^/hestria,  (^c,  when  a  decoction  is  made.  Fotash  is  also  found  in  spruce 
beer,  wort,  malt  liquors,  wines,  espedaliy  the  lighter  description,  which 
contains  this  substance  in  the  form  of  a  bitartrate,  but  which  becomes 
deposited  in  the  stronger  varieties. 

(3).  In  scurvy  the  blood  is  deficient  in  potash,  and  the  amount  of  that  substance 
thrown  out  by  the- kidneys  is  less  than  that  which  tahes  place  in  health, — 100 
grains  of  the  dried  serum  of  healthy  blood,  when  incinerated  and  heated 
with  the  bichloride  of  platinum,  gave  1.582  grains  of  the  double  chloride 
of  potassium  and  platinum.  100  grains  of  dried  serum  of  scorbutic  blood, 
treated  in  the  same  way,  gave  only  0.627  grains  of  the  same  salt,  so  that 
the  amount  of  potash  in  scorbutic  blood  was  little  more  than  one- third 
that  contained  in  the  blood  in  health,  although  the  total  amount  of  saline 
matters  was  nearly  equal  In  one  case,  a  female,  at  50,  complaining  of 
great  prostration  of  strength,  spongy  gums,  effusion  in  both  ankles,  &c,  the 
amount  of  urine  passed  was  22 ^  fluid  ounces  in  the  twenty-four  hours — 
sp.  gr.  1.015.  Keaction  verv  acid,  and  on  standing  deposited  mucus  inter- 
mixed with  uric  acid  cry staJs.  The  amount  of  potash  excreted  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  was  much  less  than  in  health,  being  less  than  7  grains  ;  but  a 
Blight  accident  prevented  a  very  accurate  determination  of  the  quantity. 

In  another  case,  the  amount  thrown  out  in  twenty-four  hours  was  40  oz. 
Sp.  gr.  1.0 10,  and  acid  in  its  reaction. 

(4).  Scorbutic  patients  when  kept  under  a  diet  which  gave  rise  to  the  disease, 
recover f  when  a  few  grains  of  potash  are  added  to  their  food.— In  several  cases 
which  came  under  my  care,  the  treatment  consisted  in  the  daily  adminis- 
tration of  a  few  grains  (from  12  to  20)  of  some  salt  of  potash  mixed  with 
syrup  and  water.  Sometimes  the  bitartrate,  at  other  times  the  acetate, 
and  also  the  carbonate  and  phosphate  were  used.  Ail  the  salts  appeared 
to  act  alike,  and  I  have  little  doubt  but  the  chloride  of  potassium  would  be 
found  equally  efficacious.  When  the  cases  were  thus  treated,  all  vege- 
tables, milk,  and  malt  liquors  were  strictly  prohibited  ;  and  yet  the  patients 
rapidly  recovered.  Other  cases  were  treated  by  fresh  vegetables  and  milk; 
these  also  recovered,  but  certainly  not  more  quickly  than  those  from  whom 
these  substances  were  withheld,  and  potash  ssdts  substituted.  On  looking 
over  the  works  of  several  writers  on  scurvy,  I  have  frequently  found  that 
some  potash  salt  has  been  administered  with  marked  b^efit ;  thus,  nitre 
has  been  recommended,  nitre  dissolved  in  vinegar,  the  bitartrate  of  potash, 
the  oxalate  of  potassa ;  but  the.  efficacy  has  always  been  ascribed  to  the 
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add  oontoiDed  in  these  substfuices,  and  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
base. 

(5.)  The  theory  which  aacribes  the  cctuse  of  ecurvy  to  a  deficiency  of  poiaeh 
in  the  system,  is  capable  of  explaining  some  of  its  symptoms, — Both  soda  and 
potash  are  constant  constituents  of  the  animal  body,  and  it  appears  that 
they  are  not  capable  of  replacing  each  other  ;  for  example,  we  always  find 
the  potash  to  exist  in  large  quantities  in  the  ash  of  muscle,  soda  in  vety 
small  quantities  (BerzeliuSi  I^ebig);  in  the  ash  of  the  blood  we  find  the 
relation  reyersed.  It  appears  also,  that  the  muscular  system  requires  the 
presence  of  potash,  and  we  should  therefore  expect  to  find  that  where  there 
is  a  deficient  supply  of  this  base,  the  effect  would  soon  be  manifested  in  the 
functions  of  that  system*  This  we  find  to  be  the  case  in  scurvy,  without 
any  amount  of  wasting  of  the  body,  we  find  marked  muscular  debility,  and 
this  perhaps  is  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms  of  the  disease. — Mond^ 
Journal  of  Medical  Science,  January,  1848. 


ON  THE  ACTION  OF  ACIDS  ON  AMYGDALINE. 

BT  WOHLEB. 

The  composition  of  amygdaline  is  expressed  by  the  formula  Cm  Ntr  NOs. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  one  of  the  so-cidled  accoupled  compounds. 
From  the  circumstance  that  imder  the  influence  of  emtdsinc,  it  is  resolved 
into  sugar,  prussic  acid,  and  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  it  actually  contains  these  substances  as  proximate  constituents,  for 

1  equivalent  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds Cu  He         Os 

1  '*         of  prussic  acid  Cs  H    N 

2  «         of  sugar Cj^Ha,        0«> 

Yield  1         **         of  amygdaline Cm  Hz,  N    Oa. 

It  might,  however,  also  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  cyanuret  of 
benzoyle  Cm  Hs  +  Cs  N,  with  two  atoms  of  gum  : 

1  equivalent  ol  benzoyle Ci4  H« 

1  "         of  cyanogen Ca         N 

2  "         of  gum CmHw        On 

CmHitN    Oa. 

During  its  conversion,  the  elements  of  two  atoms  of  water  would  separate 
from  the  gum,  and  combine  with  the  cyanuret  of  benzoyle,  when  the  gum 
would  appear  as  sugar,  and  the  cyanuret  of  benzoyle  as  prussic  acid  and 
oil  of  bitter  almond.  The  action  of  acids  on  amygdabne  agrees  com- 
pletely with  both  views.  They  convert  it  into  formo-benzoic  acid  and  a 
humus-like  substance,  while  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  is  separated  in  the 
form  of  a  salt  of  ammonium.  The  same  results  are  obtained  by  acting 
separately  on  prussic  acid  and  either  sugar  or  gum,  by  adds.  For  the 
sugar  or  gum  yields  the  humus-like  substance,  and  the  formic  add  obtained 
from  the  prussic  acid  combines  with  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and  produces 
formo-benzoilic  add.  I  have  only  tried  the  efiects  of  hydrochloric  acid  ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  same  results  would  attend  the  use  of  all 
the  stroDger  adds. 

A  solution  of  amygdaline  in  fuming  hydrochloric  add,  readily  becomes 
yellow  and  brown  when  heated,  and  when  subjected  to  a  higher  degree, 
deposits  a  large  quantity  of  a  blackish-brown,  pulverulent,  humus-Uke 
substance. 

If  the  brown  liquid,  separated  Arom  the  humine  by  filtration  be  erapo- 
rated  in  a  water-bath,  a  blackish-brown  syrupy  mass  remains  behind. 
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which  is  a  mixture  of  humie  acid,  sal  anunoniac,  and  fonno-henzoilic  acid. 
By  ether,  the  latter  may  he  extracted  and  crystallized  la  large  taholar 
rhombobedra.  liie  solution  being  heated  witb  binoxide  of  manganese^ 
immediately  dereloped  carbonic  acid  and  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  The 
analysis,  both  of  the  acid  and  of  the  ciystallized  silver  salt,  likewise 
ahowed  that  it  was  nothing  but  formo-benzoiUc  acid. 

If*  the  acid  liquid  be  evaporated  at  a  higher  degree  than  212^,  part  of 
the  fi)nno-ben«uUc  acid  undergoes  some  diange,  whidi  deserves  further 
attention.  FonDO-benaoiUc  acid,  obtained  from  bitter  almond-water,  also 
nsbdergoes  the  same  change.  It  becomes  amorphous,  and,  although  it  forme 
with  a  small  quantity  of  water  a  solution,  yet  it  is  precipitated  upon  the 
addition  of  moce  water,  in  the  form  of  a  heavy,  yellowish,  modoroos  oiL 

From  the  mass  eirhansted  by  etiur,  a  quantity  of  crystallised  saUam- 
momac  was  obtained. 

With  the  view  of  obtaining  directly  from  amygdaline  the  edier  of  formo- 
benzoilic  acid,  hitherto  unknown,  hydrochloric  acid  gas  was  passed  into  a 
paste-like  mixture  of  alcohol  and  amygdaline.  In  proportion  as  the  mass 
became  saturated  and  heated  by  it»  the  amygdaline  gradually  dissolved, 
forming  a  perfectly  clear  solutimi,  without  separating  again  when  cold. 
No  gummy  substanoe  was  formed  on  this  occasion,  and  tl^  liquid  was  but 
slightly  coloured  brown.  After  a  few  days  a  pulverulent  salt  separated* 
which  was  sal-ammoniac,  the  quantity  of  wmch  was  increased  by  the 
addition  of  ether.  Upon  the  addition  of  a  large  quantity  of  ether,  an 
aqueous  acid  liquid  separated,  which  contjuned  the  whole  of  the  sal-am- 
moniac,  but  no  sugar.  After  repeatedly  shaking  it  with  ether,  the  ethereal 
solution  was  removed,  and  the  ether  distilled  off.  A  brown  syrup  remained 
behind,  which,  upon  the  addition  of  water,  sank  to  the  bottom  in  the  form 
of  a  heavy  fluid.  I  have  not  examined  this  substance  more  closely,  but  it 
is  probaUy  the  ether  of  the  amygdalic  acid,  formed  by  the  sugar  or  gum 
in  the  amygdaline  not  b«ng  converted  into  humine,  but  combining  them- 
selves with  the  generated  formo-benzoilic  acid.  For  amygdalic  acid, 
H  O  +  C40  Hm  Os4  is  so  composed,  that  it  may  be  coosidered  as  a  com- 
bination of 

1  equivalent  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds  ....Ch  H«  O2 

1  "         of  formic  acid Ca  H    0» 

2  *<  of  sugar CzA  H20  On 

C40  H27  Ots 
Amygdalic  ether  is  imdoubtedly  colourless  in  the  unaltered  state.  Ob- 
tained in  the  above  manner,  it  is  light  brown,  heavier  than  water,  with 
which  it  is  not  miscible,  but  soluble  in  it  to  a  considerable  extent,  parti- 
cnhirly  if  heated,  when  it  at  the  same  time  becomes  decomposed.  It  has  a 
bitter  astringent  taste,  and  is  not  at  all,  or  but  slightly  volatile.  »^naa/e» 
der  Ckemie, 


ON  THE  8EPABATI0N  OF  ANTIMONY  FROM  ABSENIC. 

BY  C.  XEYEB. 

The  following  method  of  separating  antimony  from  arsenic,  which  is 
especially  available  for  forensic  purposes,  is  founded  on  ttie  insolubility  of 
the  antimoniate  of  eoda,  and  on  the  conversion  of  arseniferons  antimony 
into  arseniate  and  antunoniate  of  soda.  I  flrst  ascertained  the  insolubility 
0f  calcined  anhydrous  antimoniate  of  soda.  When  antimony  is  deflagrated 
^^  nitrate  of  soda,  and  the  mass  exhausted  with  cold  water,  no  antimony 
lg  discoverable  in  the  liquid.  The  residual  fuitunoniate  of  soda  is 
NaO^  ^^»9  ^'^  anhydrous. 
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If  a  solatioa  of  antimoniate  of  potash  be  precipitated  by  sulphate  of 
■oda  and  the  liquid  after  some  time  filtered,  do  antimony  can  be  detected 
in  it.  The  crystalline  predpitate  is  according  to  analysis  also  NaO,  SbOs, 
bat  contains  6  atoms  or  21.23  per  cent,  of  water :  experiment  gave  21.5. 

The  antimony  was  estimated  partly  by  precipitating  it  by  solphiiretted 
hydrogen  ^m  a  solution  of  the  salt,  in  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  and 
tartaric  acids,  partly  by  Bose's  method,  by  heating  the  salt  with  sal  am- 
moniac :  this  gave  the  most  accurate  result.  This  anhydrous  salt  is  not 
quite  insoluble  in  boiling  water.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  applicability  of 
tiie  insohibility  of  the  calcined  antimoniate  of  floda  to  its  separation  firom 
arsenic,  a  given  weight  of  pure  antimony  was  mixed  with  arsenic  and  the 
mixture  d^agrated  with  three  times  its  weight  of  a  mixture  (^  nitrate 
and  carbonate  of  soda. 

The  mass  being  treated  with  cold  water  and  heated  ylMed  a  quantity 
of  antimoniate  of  soda,  which  agreed  exactly  in  weight  with  tiie  quantity 
expected  according  to  calculation.  The  ndt,  when  tested  by  the  blow* 
pipe,  was  found  to  be  perfectly  ftee  of  arsenic 

The  arsenic  was  precipitated  in  the  usual  way  by  sulphuretted  hydrogea 
from  the  solution  and  estimated  :  its  quantity  also  agreed  almost  perfectly 
with  that  employed. 

Further  0.10  grains  of  emetic  tartar  and  the  same  quantity  of  arsenioiu 
acid  were  dissolved  in  thick  soup,  the  organic  substances  destroyed  as 
much  as  possible  by  the  long-continued  passage  of  chlorine  through  it,  the 
heated  liquid  filtered,  the  mass  on  the  filter  wdl-washed,  the  solution 
saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  left  for  some  time  in  contact 
with  it ;  the  precipitate  filtered,  washed,  then  dissolved  along  with  the 
filter  in  hot  nitric  acid,  the  solution  saturated  with  carbonate  of  soda,  a 
small  quantity  of  nitrate  of  soda  added,  evaporated,  and  the  whole  mass 
then  heated  in  a  porcelain  crucible  till  the  sulphur  compounds  and  the 
organic  matter  were  completely  oxidized  and  the  mass  finally  ftised. 

The  mass  was  then  exhausted  with  water  and  0.087  grains  of  anti- 
moniate of  soda  obtained.  According  to  calculation  there  ought  to  have 
been  0.058  grains. 

The  solution  which  oontained  the  arseniate  of  soda,  was  evaporated  to 
dryness,  all  carbonic,  nitric,  and  nitrous  acids  removed  by  concentrated 
suli^uric  acid ;  the  salt  dissolved  in  water  mixed  with  sulphurous  acid; 
and  after  expellmg  the  latter,  the  arsenic  was  precipitated  by  sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

In  order  to  get  rid  of  the  free  sulphur  the  precipitate  was  dissolved  in 
very  dilute  ammonia,  and  re-precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid.  It  weighed 
0.120  grains,  which  corresponds  to  0.096  per  cent,  and  is  consequently 
rery  near  the  quantity  of  arsenioos  acid  employed. 

This  inaolnbility  of  the  antimoniate  of  soda  was  successfully  applied  to 
the  pteparation  of  antimony  free  from  arsenic  The  method  of  proceeding 
is  only  a  modification  of  that  recommended  by  Wohler.  It  is  very  probabte 
that  thoee  who  object  to  this  method  nave  employed  in  their  experiments 
carbonate  of  potash  instead  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

Commercial  antimony  was  fused  with  i  of  its  weight  of  arsenic  ;  the 
pulverized  legulus  mixed  with  1^  parts  of  crude  nitrate  of  soda  (Chili 
saltpetre),  and  |  part  of  carbonate  of  soda,  gently  heated,  and  the 
whole  treated  with  water.  The  residual  antimoniate  of  soda,  was,  when 
diy,  frised  with  half  its  weight  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  thus  a  veiy  beau- 
tiral  white  regulus  was  obtained,  which  did  not  give  the  least  arsenical 
smell  before  the  blowpipe,  and  was  remarkable  for  the  facility  with  which 
it  continued  to  bum  awav.  The  regulus  tbus  obtained  contained  neither 
sodium  nor  potassium,  which  latter  it  usually  contains  when  reduced  from 
antimoniate  of  potash. — Annaien  der  Cheuue* 
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POISONING  PROPERTIES  OF  COMMON  PARSNIP. 
(PASTINACA  SATIVA). 

Dr.  Pctpckb  of  Giessen,  states,  that  at  tho  latter  end  of  March,  1847, 
seven  children  were  poisoned  in  consequence  of  eating  some  hoiled  roots  of 
the  Paatinaca  satioa,  growing  wild.  The  symptoms  were  illusions,  loss  of 
consciousness,  quiet  delirium,  giddiness,  staring  look,  change  of  the  colour 
of  the  face,  breathing  somewhat  difficult  and  slow,  suppressed  [unter' 
drilckter]  beating  of  the  heart  and  pulse,  and  almost  uninterrupted  attempts 
to  get  out  of  bed.  The  illusions  were  confined  to  vision,  and  the  patients 
stared  and  grasped  at  imaginary  objects  in  the  air,  &c.  Some  of  them  did 
not  speak  at  all ;  others  only  indistinctly  or  incoherently.  Two  of  them 
uttered  inarticulate  sounds.  The  irritability  of  the  gastric  nerves  appeared 
in  all  of  them  to  be  much  depressed,  for  emetics  in  double  the  usual  doses 
had  no  effect.  But  after  repeated  doses  of  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution 
of  sulphate  of  zinc,  vomiting  was  effected,  and  perfect  re-convalescence 
followed  in  a  few  days*. 

This  is  a  new  proof  that  a  poisonous  constituent,  perhaps  an  alkaloid, 
is  developed  during  the  spring  of  the  second  year,  on  the  approach  of  the 
flowering  season,  in  the  root  of  the  parsnip,  which  in  the  autumn  and 
winter  of  the  first  year,  is  sweet  and  harmless.  Ck)mparative  chemico- 
physiological  exi)eriments  on  this  point,  would  be  very  interesting.  At  the 
same  time  the  seeds  should  be  examined. — Buchner's  Repert  No.  147,  p.  368. 


ON  THE  CHEMICAL  NATURE  OF  A  WAX  FROM  CHINA. 

BT  BKNJA3IIN  COLLINS  BnODIE,  ESQ. 
Communicated  to  the  Royal  Bocietjr  by  Sir  Benjamia  Brodie,  Bart.,  F.B.S. 

The  wax  which  is  the  subject  of  this  investigation,  is  a  substance  im- 
ported into  tills  country  from  China.  It  has  the  general  appearance  of 
spermaceti,  but  is  harder  than  that  body.  The  author  gives  reasons  for 
believing  that  this  wax,  like  bees*-wax,  is  a  secretion  from  an  insect. 

The  wax  may  be  decomposed  by  fusion  with  hydrate  of  potash,  bv  which 
process  two  substances  are  procured ;  namely,  a  wax  acid,  which,  com- 
bined with  the  potash,  forms  a  soap ;  and  another  body  which  is  dissolved 
in  the  soap  solution.  By  precipitation  with  chloride  of  barium  and  wash- 
ing out  the  dried  baryta  salt  with  ether,  or  other  suitable  solvents,  the 
two  substances  may  be  separated. 

The  substance  dissolved  in  the  ether  has  the  appearance  of  a  wax.  By 
crystallization  its  melting-point  may  be  raised  to  79**  C,  at  which  point  it 
is  fixed.  The  body^  when  analysed,  gave  numbers  agreeing  with  the  for- 
mula Cm  Hse  Os,  the  formula,  namely,  of  the  alcohol  of  cerotic  acid,  the 
acid  wliich  in  a  previous  paper  the  author  has  shown  to  exist  in  a  f^ 
condition  in  bees  -wax,  and  the  constitution  of  which  he  there  determined. 
To  this  alcohol  the  author  gives  the  name  of  cerotine.  By  oxidation,  by 
means  of  lime  and  potash,  tne  alcohol  is  capable  of  being  converted  into 
cerotic  acid,  Cu  Hm  O4.  The  analyses  of  the  acid  and  of  its  silver  salt  are 
given.  The  formula  of  the  alcohol  is  further  confirmed  by  the  analysis 
of  its  combination  with  sulphuric  acid  ;  and  the  process  to  be  employed 
to  procure  this  substance  is  detailed.  Its  formula  is  SOs,  Cn  H45  O-fHO  ; 
the  sulphate  of  the  oxide  of  cerotyle,  using  the  usual  chemical  language 
to  express  the  nature  of  the  combination.    By  the  action  of  clilorine  on 

*  [The  symptoms  here  described  as  being  produced  by  tlie  common 
parsnip,  greatly  resemble  those  caused  by  belladonna.— JB</.  Pharm,  JoumJ} 
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the  alcohol,  the  alcohol-type  is  destroyed,  and  a  body  is  formed,  analogotta 
to  cliloral,  containing  two  equivalents  of  hydrogen  less  than  the  alcohol 
itself.    The  analyses  lead  to  the  formula 

Chi  ^**    '^^  substance  has  the  appearance  of  a  resin. 

By  decomposing  the  above-mentioned  barjrta  salt,  after  the  cerotine  lias 
been  entirely  removed  by  wasliing  with  suitable  solvents,  the  same  cerotic 
acid  may  be  obtained  as  that  into  which  the  alcohol  itself  is  converted  by 
oxidation.    The  analysis  of  the  acid  and  of  its  silver  salt  is  given. 

This  Chinese  wax  cannot  be  distilled  without  decomposition.  By  its 
distillation  two  substances  are  procured  ;  cerotic  acid,  Cm  H54  O4,  and 
hydrocarbon.  The  hydrocarbon  consists  principally  of  a  solid  matter,  one 
of  those  substances  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  have  been  indis- 
criminately classed  together  under  the  general  name  of  parqffine.  This 
substance,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  cerotine^  contains  equal  equiva- 
lents of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  and  has  the  formula  Cm  Hm.  This  formula 
is  determined  with  precision  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  the  substance, 
which  gives  rise  to  a  series  of  products  of  substitution,  of  which  several 
were  analyzed,  namely  the  substances 

^"|cu     ^"|ci«.    ^"ia«. 

The  density  of  the  vapour  of  cerotine  cannot  be  taken,  as,  by  distilla- 
tion, it  is  decomposed.  The  experiment  was  made  of  distilling  and  re- 
distilling the  substance  in  a  sealed  tube,  in  which  cases  it  passes  entirely 
into  fluid  and  gaseous  hydrocarbon. 

The  analysis  of  the  Chinese  wax  itself  corresponds  with  the  formula 
CiM  Hio«  O4,  which  admits  of  a  simple  explanation  of  the  nature  of  jts  de- 
compositions :  its  decomposition  by  potash  being  explained  by  the  equation 

Cog  H,oe  O4+KO  HO=(Cm  H„  0,+K0)+C«  H,.  0„ 
and  its  decomposition  by  heat  by  the  equation 

Cos  n,08  04  =  054  H54  04  +  C»4  Hm, 

the  substance  itself  belonging  to  the  class  of  compound  ethers. 

The  author  announces  his  intention  of  following  up  this  paper  by  a 
third  on  the  constitution  of  myricine. 


A  COMPABATIVE  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  WATER  OF  TEE 
RIVERS  MAINE  AND  LOIRE, 

TOCETHEtt  WITH   THAT  OF  MANY   WELLS  AND  SPRINGS  IN  THE  VICINITY  OF 

y\NGERS, 
Presented  to  the  Society  of  Agricaltare,  Science,  an  d  Art,  of  that  place,  on  the  rth 
of  November,  1835. 

BY  H.  BIORREN. 

From  the  M^moirea  de  la  Socitte  d Agriculture,  Sciences,  et  Arts  d* Angers. 
Deuxidme  livraison,  vol.  ii.,  p.  125.  Angers ;  de  Timprimerie  de  Victor  Pavie, 

1836. 

A  QUESTION  of  considerable  importance  has  been  agitated  during  the  past 
year,  namely  that  of  making  our  town  fountains  capable  of  supplying  the 
inhabitants  with  an  abundance  of  wholesome  water,  in  place  of  the  un- 
wholesome water  of  the  wells  which  for  the  most  part  constitutes  the 
ordinary  drink  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Angerins. 

The  water  of  the  Loire  has  ever  enjoyed  among  us  a  popular  celebrity, 
resulting,  doubtless,  from  the  robust  health  of  those  who  drink  it,  and  the 
flourishing  population  wliich  inhabits  the  margin  of  the  river  ;  but  this 
water  must  be  brought  to  Angers  from  a  remote  distance.    The  water  of 
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the  Maine  on  the  contrary,  is  at  our  doors ;  hence  mutj,  and  thoie  espe- 
cially who  reside  on  its  banks,  make  use  of  it.  Some  extol,  while  others 
proscribe  its  use.  Hence  we  haye  Tiewed  with  deep  interest  eKperimenta 
calculated  to  demonstrate  clearly  and  precisely  what  is  the  canse  of  that 
preference  which  should  guide  us  in  the  choice  of  water  for  the  consumption 
of  our  town.  In  the  first  part  of  this  task  I  have  been  aided  by  the 
enlightened  co-operation  of  M.  Godfroy ;  but  towards  the  conclusion,  his 
nnnieions  engagements  deprived  me  of  this  great  adyantage.  I  was  deeply 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  conducting  my  experiments  with  the 
most  rigorous  accuracy,  because  of  the  powerful  influence  ihej  were  cal- 
culated to  exert  in  our  selection  of  the  springs  to  be  established. 

I  will  not  deny  that,  at  the  commencement  of  ny  labours,  I  entertained 
a  strong  prepossession  in  fayour  of  the  waters  of  the  Maine,  which  I 
regarded  as  little,  if  at  all  inferior,  to  those  of  the  Loire,  an  opinion  which 
I  did  not  scruple  to  express  to  many,  to  whom  I  said  it  dcriyed  countenance 
from  the  result  of  our  experiments,  in  this,  neyertheless,  we  were  deceiyed, 
as  the  final  results  of  our  experiments  clearly  demonstrate. 

These  experiments  were  not  made  with  a  view  to  determine  the  quantity 
of  saline  contents  of  the  waters  of  the  Maine  and  Loire  respectiyely,  since 
this  had  already  been  sufficiently  ascertained  by  preyious  analysis,  by  com- 
petent persons.  I  shall  content  myself  with  simply  remarking,  that  it  is  not 
strictly  correct  to  say  absolutely  that  the  water  of  the  Maine  is  turbid  and 
greenish.  These  are  qualities  which  may  present  themselyes  to  the  chemist 
at  the  time  of  making  his  examination.  Sometimes  indeed  I  haye  found 
such  to  be  the  case ;  but  more  frequently,  especially  in  spring,  and  eyen  in 
autumn,  I  haye  found  the  water  of  the  Maine  limpid  and  transparent, 
although  at  other  times  yellowish  and  turbid.  It  is  sufficiently  yariable  in 
its  appearance,  the  reason  of  which  will  be  clear  to  tliose  who  take  the 
annual  and  yaried  causes  which  operate  upon  it  into  account. 

Our  attention  was  chiefly  directed  to  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the 
gases  held  in  solution  by  the  water  of  the  two  riyers  respectively.  To 
show  the  importance  of  this  element  to  the  quality  of  water,  I  would  re- 
mark how  raw,  yapid,  and  disagreeable  to  the  taste  those  waters  are  which 
haye  been  depriyed  of  their  air  by  boiling. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  2^iM.  Gay  Lussac  and  Humboldt,  good 
water  contains  about  one-twenty-fifth  of  its  bulk  of  air,  haying  thirty- two 
per  cent,  of  oxygen.  This  we  have  assumed  as  the  standard  of  com- 
parison for  those  waters  which  we  haye  subjected  to  examination. 

In  the  first  eight  days  of  June  this  year  (1835)  an  extraordinary  flood 
in  the  Loire  raised  the  waters  of  the  Maine  much  aboye  their  usual  leyel. 
The  adjoining  meadows  were  immdated,  and  all  who  yisited  the  banks  of 
the  riyer  must  recollect  to  haye  seen  its  waters  coyered  with  the  remains 
of  laryse,  insects,  drowned  animals,  and  a  yast  quantity  of  fragments  of 
yegctables,  the  most  brittle,  such  as  the  Equisetumfluviahy  more  especially. 
It  may  also  be  recollected  that  at  this  time  nearly  the  whole  of  the  fish  of 
our  riyer  became  weak  and  sickly,  came  to  the  banks  to  die,  or  suffer 
themselyes  to  be  taken  by  the  hand,  by  multitudes  chiefiy  of  children  who 
crowded  to  the  riyer  for  this  purpose.  The  authorities  of  the  town  even 
prohibited  the  use  of  this  fish  as  injurious  to  health.  We  selected  this 
period  for  the  commencement  of  our  experiments,  hoping  thus  to  effect  a 
double  object,  and  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  extraordinary  poisoning  of 
the  fish.  The  result  was,  that  we  ascertained  that  the  water,  at  tliis 
period,  contained  air  twelye-hundredths  less  pure  than  usual ;  so  that  the 
fish  perished,  not  only  from  being  gorged  with  semiputrid  and  unwhcde- 
Bome  food,  but  also  from  breathing  an  impure  air. 

We  cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact,  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the 
water  of  the  Mame  was  materially  deteriorated  by  the  animal  and  yege- 
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table  mibstanoeg  it  oontained ;  but  the  Loire  was  almost  iimilarly  dream- 
•tanced,  modified  indeed  hy  the  rapidity  of  its  cnnent.  Besides  a  town 
cauiot  suspend  the  use  of  its  fountains  ;  the  water  it  consumes  should  be 
examined  in  ail  possible  conditions,  and  on  this  account  our  examination 
was  continued  almost  without  intemiption  from  the  beginning  of  June  to 
the  end  of  August. 

The  water  for  examination  was  almost  inrariablj  taken  at  the  same 
hour.  That  of  the  Maine  from  the  -very  centre  of  the  stream  at  la  Haute 
Chaine.  That  of  the  Loire  was  taken,  for  our  first  experiments,  from  the 
mfun  stream,  opposite  the  lower  part  of  the  Isle  du  Ohateau,  and  for  the 
last,  from  the  main  channel,  an  hundred  paces  above  tiie  first  arch  of  the 
second  branch.  The  density  and  temperature  of  these  waters  almost  in- 
variably corresponded.  Both  were  alternately  introduced  into  a  glass 
globe  holding  2  litres  232.  A  bent  tube,  fitted  to  this  globe,  allowed  the 
air  disengaged  by  a  regulated  temperature,  carried  to  ebullition  and  con- 
tinued gently  for  an  hour,  to  be  collected.  The  same  vessels  and  the  same 
precautions  were  employed  in  all  the  other  experiments.  The  gas  collected 
was  reduced  to  the  same  temperature  and  pressure,  then  measured,  after 
which  it  was  passed  through  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  to  separate  the 
carbonic  acid,  and  then  re-measured.  Afterwardts  100  parts  of  the  gas 
thus  washed,  with  150  parts  of  pure  hydrogen,  perfectly  freed  from  oxy- 
gen by  detonation,  were  introduced  into  an  eudiometer,  with  a  suitable 
portion  of  tliis  last  gas.  After  detonation  in  the  eudiometer  the  residue 
was  carefully  measured,  so  as  to  determine  the  quantity  of  oxygen  it  con- 
tained, to  an  hundredth  part  We  enter  into  these  minute  details  to 
enable  those  who  are  familiar  with  such  manipulations  to  place  more 
reliance  on  the  results  we  obtained.  The  numbers,  which  indicate  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid,  are  the  mean  of  three  or  four,  and 
often  of  more,  experiments,  wiiich  only  differed  from  each  other  in  the  third 
figure. 

On  the  19th  of  June  the  water  of  the  Maine  yielded  15.83  measures  of 
gas*,  containing  12  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  20  per  cent,  of 
oxygen.  That  of  the  Loire  gave  13.87  m.  of  gas,  containing  3.03  per  cent, 
of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  30.29  per  cent,  of  oxygen. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  the  water  of  the  Maine  furnished  14.06  m.  of  gas, 
containing  12.76  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  24.40  per  cent,  of 
oxygen.  That  of  the  Loire  13.99  m.  of  gas,  containing  3.03  per  cent,  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  and  30.57  per  cent,  of  oxygen. 

On  the  23d  of  June,  the  water  of  the  Maine  gave  14.06  m.  of  gas,  con- 
taining 12.75  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  23.81  per  cent,  of  oxygen. 
That  of  the  Loure  13.297  m.  of  gas,  containing  3.02  per  cent,  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  32.38  per  cent,  of  oxygen. 

On  the  25th  and  26th  we  obtained  results  almost  precisely  similar. 

On  the  dOth  of  June  the  water  of  the  Maine  gave  16.912  m.  of  gas,  con* 
talning  11  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  29.77  per  cent,  of  oxygen. 
That  of  the  Loire,  16.65  m.  of  gas,  containing  235  per  cent  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  32.28  per  cent,  of  oxygen. 

-  On  the  6th,  7th,  8th,  11th,  and  I3th  of  July  we  obtained  similar  results. 
The  water  of  the  Maine  appeared  to  have  returned  to  its  normal  state.  Its 
air  then  contained  30.69  per  cent  of  oxygen,  but  at  all  times  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  carbonic  acid.  I  even  found  it  on  the  13th  to  amount  to 
21.20  per  cent    The  results  were  similar  on  the  16th  and  18th  of  July. 

After  this  I  omitted  my  experiments,  conceiving  that  the  results  would 

•  The  measure  (m.)  was  equal  to  0.048  litres.  In  order  to  have  corres- 
ponding results,  it  was  necessary  to  indicate  the  carbonic  acid  gas  and 
oxygen  in  this  manner. 
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be  uniform  ;  but  baying  occasion  to  make  a  comparative  experiment  with 
the  water  of  a  spring  and  of  a  well,  and  to  repeat  the  analysis  of  that  of 
the  Maine,  I  found  the  latter  to  yield,  on  the  Ist  of  August,  15.58  m.  of 
gas,  containing  5  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  and  only  20.82  per  cent,  of 
oxygen.  I  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  resume  my  analyses,  and  I  found,  as 
before,  thnt  while  the  water  of  the  Loire  continued  in  an  invariable  states 
that  of  the  Maine  yielded  air  containing  only  20.82  per  cent,  of  oxygen  ; 
but  gradually  resumed  its  normal  state,  as  the  cause  of  disturbance  sub- 
sided. At  this  time  I  again  observed  numbers  of  dead  fish  on  the  banks, 
but  by  no  means  so  numerous  as  those  in  tlie  beginning  of  June.  The 
annexed  table  exhibits  at  one  view  the  series  of  these  results  : 


Date  of 
Experiment. 

Centesimal  con- 
tent of  Oxygen. 

Centesimal  con- 1  »»••.„«».  «/  Air 
tent  of  Carbonic  !  "~  wSni? 
Acid  Gas.       '        obtamed. 

Atmospheric 
Pressure 
Metres. 

Loire. 

Maine. 

1  Loire. 

1 
Maine,  j    Loire. 

Maine. 

June    19 

"      20 

"       23 

"       25 

"       26 

"       30 

July       6 

7 

8 

"       11 

»*       13 

"       16 

"       18 

"       19 

«       20 

August  1 

3 

5 

8 

"       11 

30.29 
30.57 
32.38 
32.30 
32.39 
32.28 
32.35 
32.40 

32.41 
32.03 

32.40 

20.89  1 
24.40 

23.81  1 
23.70  ! 
24.80 
29.77 
29.80 
29.83 
29.80  I 

29.82  1 
30.69 
30.80  j 
30.75  1 

20.82  ' 

24.03 

27.34 

29.02 

30.01 

3.02 

j    3.03 

1    3.02 

3.02 

3.04 

!    2.35 

2.01 

2.01 

3.22 
2.00 

2.21 

12.00 
12.76 
17.75 
12.70 
12.72 
11.00 
10.02 
10.02 
14.00 
12.00 
21.20 
20.00 
19.20 

5.00 
7.21 
9.80 
10.00 
9.60 

i  13.87 
'  13.99 
:  18.297 
!  13.287 
i  13.40 
1  10.65 
'  16.50 
16.45 

i  17.40 
1  15.02 

i  H 

1  16.60 

14.835 

14.06 

14.96 

14.90 

14.95 

16.912 

16.80 

16.82 

16.92 

16.80 

19.525 

18.40 

18.20 

15.58 
15.57 
16.49 
17.80 
16.90 

0.7662 
0.7650 
0.7600 
0.7570 
0.7662 
0.7631 
0  7673 
0.7687 

1        0.7676 

1        0.7693 
0.7653 
0.7631 

i        0.7654 
0.7690 
0.7630 

1        0.762.5 
0.7624 
0.7630 
0.7694 
0.7656 

We  see  clearly  by  this  table  that  from  June  to  August  inclusi?ely,  the 
water  of  the  Loire  underwent  but  slight  changes,  which  were  promptly 
repaired,  its  taste  continuing  agreeable.  While,  on  the  contrary,  that  of 
the  Maine,  the  taste  of  which  is  always  slimy  and  disagreeable,  and  the 
smell  frequently  repulsive  (at  the  time  of  the  first  flood)  had  been  greatly 
vitiated,  and  recovered  its  salubrity  but  slowly.  It  is  easy  at  least  to 
assign  some  causes  for  the  effects  experienced  from  the  waters  of  the 
Maine  :  some  of  these  are  accidental  and  of  rare  recurrence ;  others,  on 
the  contrary,  are  periodical,  and  will  incessantly  recur.  The  water  of  our 
river  frequently  overflows  the  bordering  meadows— stagnant  there  for  a 
length  of  time,  it  becomes  loaded  with  animal  and  vegetable  remains, 
which,  as  the  waters  subside,  run  sooner  or  later  into  a  state  of  decompo- 
sition, along  the  whole  course  of  the  stream,  which  is  sluggish  at  all  sea- 
sons. Moreover  tlic  water  lingers  long  off  the  landing-places,  and  on 
muddy  bottoms  favourable  to  the  growth  of  aquatic  plants.  The  effect  of 
such  a  stagnation  can  well  be  conceived.  Thus  the  water  of  tlie  Maine 
always  has,  in  summer  especially,  a  muddy  taste,  which  even  filtration 
cannot  always  remove.    Moreover,  and  this  is  of  deep  importance  for  the 
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establishment  of  fountains,  the  unflltered  water  of  the  Maine,  kept  for 
some  time  to  become  clear,  on  account  of  the  vegetable  matters  it  retains 
m  a  state  of  suspension,  undergoes  a  sensible  but  modified  change,  according 
to  the  season,  in  the  purity  of  the  air  it  contains.  That  of  the  Loire,  on 
the  contrary,  preserves  its  purity  better,  and  for  a  much  longer  time. 

Before  I  recapitulate  the  results  of  this  examination,  I  shall  give  an 
analysis  of  the  water  of  some  of  the  wells  and  fountains  of  Angers.  The 
following  numbers  indicate  their  respective  densities,  that  of  distilled 
water  being  assumed  as  unity. 

Distilled  water 1.000000 

Water  of  the  Maine '. 1.000485 

That  of  one  of  the  wells  of  the  Prefecture 

adjoinmg  the  Rue  de  Lices 1.000787 

That  of  a  well  in  the  Place  St.  Martin 1.000841 

Of  the  fountain  Pied-Boulet 1.000845 

Of  one  of  the  college  wells 1.001543 

Of  a  fountain  in  the  Rue  de  1'  Ecorcherie 1 .00 1 5 43 

A  well  belonging  to  M.  Godfrey 1.002101 

On  the  8th  of  July  I  boiled  some  water  taken  from  the  pump  of  the 
college  kitchen  ;  it  yielded  34.32  m.  of  gas.  The  unity  of  the  measure  was 
the  same  as  in  the  former  experiments,  and  I  employed  the  same  vessels. 
This  gas  contained  49.46  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  24.28  per  cent, 
of  oxygen.  On  the  9th  of  July,  water  taken  iirom  the  pump  of  the  great 
court  of  the  college,  gave  50.56  m.  of  gas,  containing  58.38  per  cent,  of 
carbonic  acid,  and  21  per  cent,  of  oxygen.  In  both  these  experiments,  as 
well  as  some  which  will  follow,  the  water,  after  boiling,  became  turbid  and 
muddy,  and  next  day  I  found  the  receiver  encrusted  with  a  deposit  of  car- 
bonate of  lime.  The  large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  contained  in  these 
waters,  served  to  dissolve  the  otherwise  insoluble  carbonate  of  lime. 

On  the  1 1th,  water  taken  from  the  pump  of  the  college  infirmary,  gave 
32.80  m.  of  gas,  containing  47.16  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  and  18.75  per 
cent,  of  oxygen.  This  is  the  smallest  quantity  of  oxygen  met  with  in  the 
course  of  these  experiments. 

On  the  16th,  water  from  the  pump  of  the  drug  shop  of  M.  Godfrey, 
yielded  59.23  m.  of  gas,  containing  73  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  and  21.20 
per  cent,  of  oxygen. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  water  from  the  fountain  of  Pied  Boulet,  in  the  Rue 
Baudriere,  ga?e  19,58  m.  of  gas,  containing  2.50  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid, 
and  31.46  per  cent,  of  oxygen. 

On  the  31st  of  July,  water  from  the  fountain  in  the  Rue  de  TEcorcherie, 
yielded  19.50  m.  of  gas,  containing  1  80  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  and 
30.79  per  cent,  of  oxygen.  Hence  in  arranging  these  according  to  the 
amount  of  oxygen  they  contain,  we  shall  have  them  in  the  following  order: 

1.  Fountain  of  the  Rue  Baudriere. 

2.  That  of  the  Rue  de  TEcorcherie. 

3.  Water  of  the  pump  of  the  college  kitchen. 

4.  Water  of  a  wSl  in  the  Place  St-  Martin. 

5.  That  of  a  pump  in  the  great  court  of  the  college. 

6.  That  of  M.  Godfrey's  pump. 

It  is  interestmg  to  observe  how  much  the  percentage  of  carbonic  acid 
varies  ;  it  abounds  most  where  the  oxygen  is  most  deficient,  and  appears  to 
be  proportionate  to  the  bad  quality  of  the  waters,  and  the  larger  the 
quantity  of  this  gas  the  waters  contain,  the  harder  and  more  unpalatable 
they  are.  Moreover,  on  separating  from  each  gas  its  variable  content  of 
carbonic  acid,  the  residue  is  a  constant  quantity  of  between  16  and  17 
measures,  or  nearly  ^  of  the  volume  of  water  employed. 
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To  aiim  np  the  reBults  of  this  analTsifl,  we  have  found  the  air  from  the 
waters  of  the  Loire  uniformly  purer  than  that  of  the  Maine.  That  in  this 
last,  the  proportion  of  oxygen  is  subject  to  great  variations,  which  disappear 
slowly.  That  the  water  of  the  Loire  hardly  holds  in  suspension  more  thaa 
the  siliceous  particles,  which  subside  easily  and  completely  in  a  day  or  two, 
while  that  of  the  Maine  is  almost  constantly  loaded  with  vegetable  matter, 
which  affects  its  taste,  and  by  decomposition,  impairs  the  purity  of  its  air. 
We  hare  no  doubt  that  the  difference  between  the  water  of  these  rivers  is 
least  in  winter  and  spring,  a  point  I  hope  to  clear  up.  We  must  not,  how- 
ever, imagine  that  we  can,  by  mere  nitration,  obtain  as  wholesome  a 
beverage  from  the  water  of  the  Maine  as  from  that  of  the  Loire,  and  in 
this  respect  I  regard  all  experiments  as  illusory. 

In  fine,  and  we  would  call  the  attention  of  all  to  this  last  point—with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  small  fountains,  the  water  of  which  contains 
air  of  sufficient  purity,  they  are  all  loaded  with  a  redundance  of  salts  ; 
the  water  of  aU  the  wells  of  Angers  is  more  or  less  hard,  selenitic,  and 
unwholesome,  and  its  use  highly  prejudicial  to  health,  that  of  strangers 
more  especially,  and  tliis  even  when  drawn  from  the  heat  wells.  It  would 
be  beneficial  to  substitute  for  them  the  waters  of  the  ^foine,  and  still  more 
those  of  the  Loire.  Should  it  then  be  proposed  to  establish  fountains  at 
Angers,  these  would  be  best  supplied  from  the  Maine,  and  still  more  bene- 
ficially from  the  Loire.      

PRESERVATION  OF  SWEET  SPIRITS  OF  NITRE. 

BY  KLOUB. 

Whbn  Spirilus  JEtherig  Nitron  has  become  acid  it  is  generally  rectified 
from  calcined  magnesia  ;  but  this  does  not  prevent  its  again  becoming  acid 
in  a  few  weeks.  Klour  states  that  if  neutral  tartrate  of  potash  be  sub- 
stituted for  magnesia  the  spirit  does  not  again  acquire  acidity.  According 
to  his  experience  Sp.  ^^th.  Nitrosi  rectified  in  this  way  can  be  preserved 
for  months  without  giving  a  trace  of  acidity.  —  Buckner*8  liepertoriumt 
No.  147,  p.  363.  

WHICH  OF  THR  CONSTITUENTS  OF  RHUBARB  IS 
EXCRETED  IN  THE  URINE  ? 

BT  BB.  SCHLOSSBESGEB* 

In  communicating  the  results  of  a  chemical  examination  of  rhubarb 
root  which  I  undertook  with  Dr.  Dopping  (see  Pharmaceutical  Journal^ 
vol  iv.,  page  136.),  we  showed  that  this  important  medicine  contains  be- 
sides ligneous  fibre,  tannin,  gallic  acid,  sugar,  pectin,  oxalate  of  lime,  and 
inorganic  salts,  three  colouring  matters,  which  hold  an  intermediate  posi- 
tion between  resins  and  the  so-called  extractive  matters.  We  denominated 
the  two  uncrystallizable  but  mutually  related  colouring  matters  obtained 
from  rhubarb  brown  resin  and  red  resin  {Phaeoretin  and  Erythoretin)  ;  and 
we  at  the  same  time  showed  that  the  third  colouring  matter,  vhich  can  be 
obtained  in  the  form  of  granular  crystals,  represents  a  weak  acid,  which, 
according  to  its  elementary  composition  and  chemical  relations  proved  to 
be  perfectly  identical  with  the  yellow  acid  of  Parinelia  parietina,  which 
Rochleder  and  Heldt  had  denominated  Chrysophanic  acid.  For  this  acid, 
which  is  distinguished  by  its  crystallizability,  by  the  difficulty  with  which 
it  is  destroyed,  and  by  its  magnificent  purple  colouration  by  alkalies,  we 
thought  it  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion,  to  preserve  the  above-men- 
tioned name,  although  Berzelius  (Jahresbericht,  1846,  p.  678)  has  proposed 
to  change  its  name^to  Rfieic  acid.  This  appeared  the  more  proper,  since  for- 
merly almost  all  tlie  names  formed  from  the  words  rhubarb  and  rheum  (such 
as  rhein,  rheumiuy  rfivbarb-yeUow,  rhubarbie  acid^  &k^  &c.),  were  given  to  sub- 
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stances  which,  accofding  to  oar  experiments,  were  mixtures  of  the  ahore- 
mentioned  three  colouring  matters,  with  perhaps  some  products  of  decom- 
position (often  also  humic  substances,  according  to  Berzelius). 

Now  it  has  been  long  known  that  daring  the  internal  use  of  rhubarb 
the  mine  appears  yariously  coloured,  and  yields  often  very  peculiar  sedi- 
ments, and  Heller  (in  his  Archiv,  1847,  Heft.  1,  p.  1)  has  distinctly  shown 
that  these  colourations  vary  chiefly,  according  to  whether  the  urine,  at 
the  time  of  its  being  examined,  was  acid  or  alkaline.  The  urine  passed 
sfter  taking  rhubarb,  if  acid,  always  possesses  merely  a  yellow  colour  of 
Tarious  tints  ;  but  if  naturally  alkaline,  or  if  made  so  artificially,  it  always 
appears  reddish  yellow,  and  eren  red  like  blood.  However,  neither  Heller 
BOT  any  other  Chemist  hare  made  experiments  to  examine  which  colour- 
ing matter  of  rhubarb  chiefly,  or,  perhaps,  exclusively,  causes  this 
colouration  of  the  urine,  or  whether  all  three  equally  contribute  to  it. 
HeHer  speaks  only  of  the  rhein  of  Greiger  and  Yaudin  ;  but  the  yellow 
ffubstance  obtained  by  these  gentlemen  does  not,  perhaps,  pre-exist  in 
rhubarb ;  but  as  Dulk  suspected,  and  as  appears  very  probable  flrom 
his  method  of  forming  it  (the  continued  digestion  of  rhubarb  with  nitric 
acid,  &c.),  it  is  only  the  product  of  decomposition  (perhaps  of  oxidation)  of 
one  or  more  of  the  colouring  matters  contained  in  it. 

I  have,  therefore,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  which  of  these  substances 
is  contained  in  the  urine,  made  several  experiments,  some  with  phaeoretin 
bat  particularly  with  erythroretin,  others  with  the  Parmelia  parietina 
(idiich  was  formerly  well  known  as  an  excellent  substitute  for  bark,  but 
has  now  entirely  disappeared  from  the  materia  medica).  It  appears  to  me 
very  probable  that  it  is  the  two  uncryataUizahle  colouring  matters  of 
rhubarb,  which  particularly  impart  to  the  so-called  rhubarb-urine  its 
colour.  I  do  not,  however,  venture  to  give  my  opinion  as  to  whether  they 
pass  unchanged  or  somewhat  modified  in  this  excretion.  If  phaeoretin  or 
erythroretin  be  taken  either  separately  or  mixed,  the  urine  becomes  much 
impregnated  with  the  colouring  matter  after  a  few  doses  (particularly  if  given 
in  a  weak  alkaline  solution).  The  urine  is  of  a  Dght  yellow  colour  so  long  as 
it  is  acid,  but  reddish-yellow  to  brownish-red  if  it  has  become  alkaline  by 
vegetable  food,  by  the  addition  of  ammonia,  or  by  allowing  it  to  putrify. 
The  sediments  of  earthy  phosphate  are  reddish,  passing  into  violet.  A 
solution  of  both  resinous  substances  in  ammoniacal  water,  yields  by  the 
addition  of  a  muriatic  solution  of  earthy  phosphates  (as  well  as  of  acetate 
of  lead)  an  abundant  brownish-red  or  violet-red  precipitate. 

These  observations  show  that  the  two  uncrystaUizahle  colouring  matters 
of  rhubarb,  when  taken  internally,  communicate  to  the  urine  the  charac- 
teristics which  Heller  has  described.  This  showed  itself  most  distinctly 
with  erythroretin.  The  smell  of  rhubarb,  which  these  substances  do  not 
possess,  was  not,  however,  distinctly  perceptible  in  the  urine.  But  it  is 
well  known  that  even  after  taking  rhubarb  in  substance,  the  odour  of  the 
urine  varies  much,  and  depends  probablv  on  diet  and  mode  of  life. 

The  chrysopkanic  acii/t  ^h&i  perfectly  deprived  of  the  brown  resin  and  red 
resin,  only  slightly  influences  the  colouration  of  the  urine.  Schramm 
made  in  this  respect,  numerous  experiments  on  his  own  person.  He  took 
a  solution  of  chrysophanic  acid,  which  he  had  prepared  by  digesting 
Parmdia  parietina  with  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash.  This  solution 
had  nearly  the  colour  of  tincivra  rhei  aquosa,  but  it  did  not  in  the  least 
operate  upon  Ms  bowels,  and  the  urine  secreted  afterwards  had  scarcely 
any  trace  of  colour,  even  when  made  perfectly  alkaline  ;  neither  were  the 
earthy  phospJiates  precipitated  of  a  reddish-colour.  But  after  taking 
tinctura  rhei  aguoaa,  in  whicli,  besides  chrysophanic  acid,  also  phaeoretin 
and  erythroretin  are  dissolved,  the  urine  presented  precisely  the  same 
colour  as  that  of  the  genuine  rhubarb  iirlne. — Amu  Chenu  und  Pharm.^  Ixvi. 
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ECONOMICAL  PREPARATION  OF  OXIDE  OF  ANTIMONY. 

BY  M.  E.  C.  HOBNUNG. 

M.  Fboderkino  having  published  a  process  for  the  preparation  of  oxide 
of  antimony  by  acting  on  the  metal  with  sulphuric  acid,  I  was  anxlou» 
to  ascertain  whether  the  sacne  process  could  not  be  adopted,  substituting 
the  sulphuret  of  antimony  for  the  metaL 

Fifteen  parts  of  sulphuret  of  antimony  in  fine  powder  were  mixed  with 
thirty -six  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  in  an  iron  vessel,  and  the  mixture  ex- 
posed to  a  gentle  heat  during  a  night.  The  mixture  had  become  thick  ^ 
but  on  elevating  the  temperature  and  stirring  it,  it  again  assumed  a 
liquid  condition.  After  continuing  the  action  for  some  time  the  mas» 
acquired  a  whitish  appearance,  a  portion  of  sulphur  separated  in  the 
irised  state,  and  much  sulphurous  add  was  disengaged ;  the  heat  and 
agitation  were  continued  until  in  this  way  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  was 
burned  out  and  sulphurous  acid  no  longer  disengaged.  Water  was  now 
added  to  wash  out  the  free  sulphuric  acid  which  remained,  and  the  residue 
of  subsulphate  of  antimony  was  decomposed  with  carbonate  of  soda, 
leaving  oxide  of  antimony  in  the  form  of  a  greenish  white  powder. 

Fifteen  parts  of  sulphuret  yielded*  thirteen  parts  of  dry  oxide,  which» 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  quantity  of  impurity,  dissolved  in  solution 
of  tartaric  acid. 

This  is  the  most  economical  method  of  preparing  oxide  of  antimony 
intended  for  the  manufacture  of  emetic  tartar. — Archiv.  der  Pharm,  and 
Joum,  de  Pharm, 

ON  A  COMMERCIAL  CINCHONA  BARK,  SOLD  AS  YELLOW 

BARK. 

Reiciif.l,  Apothecary  in  Holienstein,  has  examined  a  bark,  which  in  18-15 
was  sent  from  Uatnbro'  as  yellow  cinchona  (China  regia).  It  is  from 
1  to  4/'  thick,  about  the  size  of  a  quill  to  1^  inches,  and  from  3  to  18  inches 
long.  The  closed  quills  are  more  or  less  rolled.  The  bark  and  Rlburnuni 
are  hardly  wanting ;  in  some  closely  rolled  pieces,  the  epidermis  is  absent, 
beneath  which  is  a  partially  lirmly  adhering  stratum  of  a  reddish-brown 
liber  to  be  seen.  The  lichens  chiefly  to  be  found  on  it,  are, — Lepra  fiava 
and  farinose^  Graphis  aurantiaca,  Gr.  subcurva^  Gr,  subbifida,  Gr,  elongata^ 
Tripetlielium  chndestinum,  Lecidea  rvbric(u  Lecanora  punicea,  Lee,  paUidc" 
fiavQy  Lee,  Jarinoso-marginaia,  Lee.  atra,  Parmdia  adressa,  CJsnea  cineho' 
narum.  Both  the  older  and  the  fresher  barks  have  small,  not  deeply 
penetrating,  longitudinal  cracks  of  unequal  length.  The  transrerse  cracks 
in  the  older  bark  are  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  distant  from  one 
another,  in  the  younger,  one  inch.  The  edge  of  the  transverse  cracks  is, 
according  to  the  age  of  the  bark,  more  or  less  elevated,  by  which  the  bark 
has  a  lacerated  appearance.  The  principal  colour  of  the  bark  is  gray,  but 
very  frequently  also  lighter,  in  consequence  of  the  Lepra  farinosa.  The 
inner  surface  is  of  a  light  rusty  colour,  but  not  so  brown  as  in  the  yellow 
bark,  the  fibres  also  are  much  finer  than  in  the  latter.  The  transverse 
fractures  are  tolerably  smooth,  towards  the  iuterior  surface  splintery  and 
paler.  The  longitudinal  fracture  is  very  smooth  and  without  fibres.  Most 
of  the  quills  are  perfectly  rolled.  The  smell  is  that  peculiar  to  barks ;  the 
taste  at  first  acid,  but  afterwards  astringent  bitter.  It  is  easily  pe rceired 
that  the  bark  has  been  treated  with  great  care.  All  external  marks,  and 
also  the  chemical  properties  of  the  bark  show,  that  this  bark,  which  is  sold 
as  yellow  bark,  is  the  real  Pseudo  laxa,  or  dark  Jaen  cinchona  of  large  size 
and  good  quality.  There  are  found  mixed  with  it  single  quills  of  Huamalies, 
genuine  yellow  bark,  and  quills  of  Cincluma  suberoaa. 

The  decoction  of  the  bark  yields  with  ammonia  a  dark  brown  cloudiness ; 
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with  iodide  of  potassiam  whitish  cloudiness,  and  a  scanty  loose  precipitate  ; 
with  sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  it  assumed  a  grass-green  colour,  and 
yielded  after \rairis  a  blueish  green  precipitate ;  with  emetic  tartar  a  yellowish 
precipitate  ;  with  nitrate  of  baryta  no  precipitate  ;  with  sulphate  of  copper  it 
became  slightly  clouded  ;  with  sulphuric  acid  it  subsequently  became  slightly 
opalescent ;  with  corrosive  sublimate  a  deep  yelloi^ish  white  precipitate  ; 
with  gallic  acid  a  brownish  precipitate;  with  gelatine  a  complete  precipitation 
m  the  form  of  a  yellowish,  brown,  fluky,  viscid  mass ;  with  oxalate  of 
ammonia,  an  inconsiderable  white  precipitate;  with  tartaric  acid  and  bicar- 
bonate of  soda,  it  became  brown  and  formed  a  distinct  yellow  precipitate  ; 
with  caustic  lime  a  yellowish  precipitate,  which  was  partly  soluble  in  excess; 
with  caustic  potash  a  whitish  precipitate  and  brown  colouration,  partly 
soluble  in  excess ;  with  caustic  soda  a  strong  Ibrown  colouration,  without 
precipitate  ;  with  chloride  of  calcium  no  reaction  :  with  chloride  of  lime  an 
abundant  white  precipitate,  soluble  in  excess  ;  with  chloride  of  platinum  a 
Tery  voluminous  precipitate;  with  ferridcyanide  of  potassium  a  very  brownish 
precipitate,  which  dissolved  almost  perfectly  in  excess,  and  re-appeared  again 
on  the  addition  of  ammonia  ;  with  carbonate  of  ammonia  a  yellowish  pre- 
cipitate, partly  soluble  in  excess. 
In  a  quantitative  analysis  of  the  bark  were  found : — 

In  3  ounces.       In  l  lb.  =:  l6 
=  1-140  gr.  ounces.  In  100  parts 

Wax    3.6  19.20  0.25 

Soft  resin   10.4  55.46  .-    0.72 

Chlorophylle 8.0  42.66  0.56 

Hard  resin  (red  cinchonia) 109.0  58T.33  7.57 

Tannin  (pure)   59.0  314.66  4.10 

Colouring  matter  (resinous)    ...     18.0  96.00  1.25 

(astringent)...     25.8  137,60  1.70 

(yellow)  10.0  53.33  0.70 

Kinicacid  18.6  99.20  1.29 

Gum   3.5  18.66  0.24 

Amylum 14.6  77.86  1.01 

Mulin 28.0  149.33  1.95 

Gummoin  99.0  528.00  6.89 

Aledullin  326.0  1738.66  22.65 

Lignin  (fibres)  350.0  2826.66  36.81 

Cinchonia  9.1  48.53  0.63 

Quinia   14.5  77.33  l.Ol 

Potash    6,6  33.20  0.46 

Lime  6,0  32.00  0.42 

Magnesia  1.5  8.00  O.IO 

Hydrochloric  acid 5.4  28.80  0.37 

Silica 4.5  24.00  0.31 

Moisture  42.0  228.26  2.92 

Loss 86.9  463.40  — 


1440.0  7685.13  93.91 

Pharm,  Central  Blait,  May  17,  1818. 


BESEARCHES  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  METALLIC  POISONS,  AND 

MODE  OF  ASCERTAINING  THEIR  PRESENCE. 

Ue<id  at  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences, 

BT  M.  ABREU. 

It  often  happens  that  persons  called  upon  to  make  toxicological  exami- 
nations of  substances  entrusted  to  their  care,  legret  the  absence  of  a  positivo 
and  unique  method  to  serve  as  a  guide  when  tliey  are  entirely  without  any 
indication  as  to  the  direction  Avhich  should  be  given  to  their  research* 
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Indeed,  the  treatises  on  toxicology,  which,  in  other  respects  afford  so 
mnch  Taluable  information  on  the  research  after  poisons,  often  leave  the 
reader  in  a  state  of  the  most  serious  embarrassment,  in  proposing  to  him 
ibr  each  poison  yarious  processes,  differing  yerj  mnch  in  value,  and  of  a 
very  dissimilar  kind. 

Hence  arises  a  grave  inconvenience.  The  investigator  who  vrishes  to 
ascertain  with  accuracy  the  presence  of  a  poison  in  the  suspected  matter 
under  investigation,  finds  it  necessary  to  make  so  many  experiments  before 
he  can  in  any  way  arrive  at  the  probable  nature  of  the  poison  for  which 
he  is  searching. 

This  void  we  here  endeavoured  to  fill  as  &r  as  concerns  the  principal 
metallic  poisons,  and  to  bring  the  medico-chemical  operations  to  the  point 
of  a  single  problem  of  analytical  chemistry  :  One  or  more  metals  being  given 
in  the  contents  of  an  organic  matter  to  determine  their  nature. 

To  arrive  at  a  solution  of  this  important  problem,  we  have  passed  suc- 
cessively in  review  the  diflferent  well  known  methods  which  up  to  the 
present  time  have  been  proposed  for  the  special  research  of  each  metaL 

Struck  with  the  distinctness  of  the  results  obtained  in  the  research  after  ' 
antimdny,  by  the  process  of  M.  Millon,  which  consists,  as  is  well  known, 
in  destroying  the  organic  matter  by  the  combined  action  of  hydrochloric 
acid  and  chlorate  of  potash,  we  have  conceived  the  idea  of  drawing  up  the 
basis  of  a  general  method,  and  have  arrived  at  a  modification  of  this 
process  in  'such  a  manner,  as  not  only  to  extend  it  fo  the  research  after  all 
the  principal  poisons,  but  still  mure  completely  to  disembarrass  us  of  the 
organic  matter. 

This  method  comprehends  the  compounds  of  the  following  metals  : — 


Arsenic 


Mercury 

Copper 

Lead 


Tm 
Zinc 
Silver 


Antimony 

The  operation  will  be  as  follows  :— 

Analysis  of  the  solid  matters  found  in  the  stomachy  the  matters  vomited,  and 
of  the  stoolSf  the  tissues  of  the  gastro-intestindl  canal^  Hie  liver,  andoHier  organs, 
or  any  other  suspected  solid  matter,  the  blood,  the  urine,  and  other  organic  liquids, 
previously  concentrated  at  a  gende  heat 

The  investigator  should  first  attentively  examine  by  the  naked  eye,  or 
better  still,  by  a  glass,  the  substances  passed  in  the  vomits  and  the  stools, 
the  matters  found  in  the  digestive  canal,  and  the  raucous  surface  of  the 
same  canal.  He  may  thus  in  some  cases  furnish  himself  with  valuable 
indications,  which  will  put  him  in  the  way  of  research,  and  it  is  possible, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case,  that  he  may  find  in  the  digestive  canal,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane,  solid  particles  of  the 
poisonous  substance. 

In  this  last  case,  he  must  carefully  remove,  by  means  of  a  small  pencil, 
the  particles  of  poison,  and  hasten  to  examine  them  by  the  ordinary 
methods  ;  but  supposing  that  no  important  indication  results  from  this 
physical  examination,  he  must  proceed  as  follows  in  the  research  of  the 
poisons  comprised  in  the  above  table  : — 

With  very  clean  scissors  dividing  the  suspected  matter  into  very  small 
portions,  take  a  given  weight,  which  should  never  be  less  than  200  grammes 
(about  7  ozs.),  and  introduce  it  into  a  glass  flask,  with  one  half  its  weight 
of  pure  and  smoking  hydrochloric  acid.  At  the  neck  of  the  flask  is  to 
be  adapted  a  cork,  perforated  with  two  holes,  of  which  the  one  is  destined 
to  receive  a  tube  of  55  to  60  centimetres  (20  inches)  in  length  and  one 
centimetre  (|ths  of  an  inch)  in  interior  diameter,  dipping  an  inch  in  hydro- 
chloric acid.  From  the  other  opening  arises  a  tube  bent  back  at  a  right 
angle,  of  which  the  second  vertical  branch  plunges  through  a  cork  into 
distilled  water  contained  in  a  receiver.    The  cork  of  this  is  fUmished  with 
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a  second  hole  destined  to  leceiTe  a  atraigfat  tube  which  will  not  plimgo 
into  water. 

Things  being  thus  arranged,  the  flask  is  placed  on  a  sand-bath,  and  the 
receiver  in  cold  water  changed  from  time  to  time  ;  the  sand-bath  is  main- 
tained at  a  temperature  near  the  boiling  point  of  the  liquid,  without 
reaching  that  point,  during  at  least  four  hours,  agitating  the  contents  of 
the  flask  fix>m  time  to  time. 

Tlie  fragments  of  organic  matter  gradually  dissolye  in  the  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  at  length  form  with  it  a  dense,  homogeneous,  and  more  or  less 
dark  liquid.  Remove  the  sand-bath,  and  place  the  flask  on  the  naked 
fire,  and  boil  the  liquid  during  two  or  three  minutes.  This  done,  com- 
mence to  introduce  by  little  and  little  crystals  of  chlorate  of  potash  by 
the  larger  tube  (taking  care  to  agitate  the  flask  continually),  until  about 
16  to  18  grammes  have  been  added  for  each  100  grammes  of  the  suspected 
matter  under  examination. 

A  yivid  reaction  and  abundant  disengagement  of  chlorine  gas  takes 
place  ;  the  liquid  gradually  clears,  and  at  last  becomes  completely  limpid 
and  of  a  yellow  colour,  the  intensity  of  which,  varying  much  in  its  shades 
of  colour,  appears  to  depend  especially  on  the  great  excess  of  chlorine 
which  remains  in  solution,  and  not  only  the  liquid  in  the  flask,  but  the 
water  in  the  receiver  exhibit  in  a  high  degree  the  characteristic  odour  of 
chlorine.  SmaU  fragments  of  carbonaceous  matter  and  of  a  resinoid  sub- 
stance float  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  flask,  which  are  less  abun- 
dant in  researches  on  the  blood,  and  is  very  abundant  when  the  operations 
are  conducted  on  the  liver  and  other  parenchymatous  organs. 

Allow  the  apparatus  to  cool,  filter  the  liquor  in  the  flask  and  mix  witli 
the  water  in  the  recei^^er,  and  that  which  has  served  for  several  washings, 
the  residuum  which  remains  in  the  filter.  Pass  a  current  of  well  washed 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  the  liquid  for  some  time,  and  allow  it  to 
remain  until  the  next  day  in  a  closed  bottle.  In  every  case  there  will  be 
formed  a  precipitate  more  or  less  abundant  in  which  should  be  sougiit  for 
all  the  metals  comprised  in  our  table,  except  silver  and  zuic.  The  pre- 
cipitate may  nevertlidess  contain  only  sulphur  and  a  small  quantity  of 
organic  matter,  which  may  be  got  rid^of  in  the  following  manner:— Throw 
the  precipitate  on  a  filter  without  folds,  wash  with  distilled  water,  and  put 
it  Into  a  small  flask  with  its  weight  of  pure  and  fuming  hydrochloric  acid; 
boil,  and  add  a  few  crystals  of  chlorate  of  potash.  When  the  reaction  is 
over  add  a  small  quantity  of  distilled  water,  and  apply  heat  with  much 
precaution  to  drive  ofiT  all  the  free  chlorine.  Filter  again,  and  thus  a 
limpid  scarcely  yellow-coloured  liquid  will  be  obtained.  It  is  in  this  liquid 
that  arsenic,  antimony,  mercury,  copper,  lead,  and  tin  is  to  be  found,  if  the 
suspected  matter  contain  either  of  these  substances.  As  to  the  zinc,  as  it 
is  not  preciiHtable  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  from  an  acid  liquor,  this  metal 
must  be  sought  for  in  the  liquid  obtained  by  filtration  after  the  action  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  As  silver  can  only  be  found  in  an  insoluble  state, 
it  must  be  sought  for  in  the  residue  of  the  first  filtration. 

After  having  thus  described  our  process,  we  pass  to  the  examination  of 
the  most  sensible  methods  for  ascertaining  the  presence  of  the  difierent 
metals  contained  in  the  above  table,  endeavouring  to  avoid  all  the  causes 
of  error  whi<^  are  likely  to  arise.  In  the  liquid  obtained  in  the  last 
place,  we  search  simultaneously  for  arsenic  and  antimony  by  means  of 
Marsh's  apparatus,  as  modified  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  :  we  then 
pass  to  the  research  after  mercury,  copper,  lead,  and  tin,  in  the  liquid  con- 
tained in  the  apparatus,  after  having  dissolved  in  aqua  regia  all  that  is  de- 
posited at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle.  As  for  zinc  and  silver,  the  first  must 
be  sought  for  in  the  liquid  obtained  by  flltratioa  after  treatment  with  sul- 
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phuretted  hydrogen  ;  and  tlie  second  in  this  residue  of  the  first  filtration. 
We  haye  often  operated  on  two  milligrammes  (^  of  a  grain)  mixed  with 
considerable  quantities  of  animal  matters. — (Referred  to  a  Commission  com- 
posed of  MM.  Thenard,  Vumas,  Febuze,  McLgendie), 


ESSENCE  OF  CAMPHOR. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  FHARMAGEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sir, — Believing  that  my  formula  for  essence  of  camphor  maybe 
useful  to  some  of  the  readers  of  your  excellent  Journal,  I  beg  here  to 
offer  it  for  insertion,  should  it  meet  with  your  approbation.  It  will 
mix  readily  with  water  to  a  strength  at  least  double  that  of  the  mist, 
camph.  (Ph.  Lond.)  Take  of  tincture  of  camphor,  Ph.  Lond  ,  a  fluid 
ounce,  proof  spirit  seven  fluid  ounces,  mix.  Half  a  fluid  drachm 
will,  when  mixed  with  a  fluid  ounce  and  a  half  of  water,  make 
camphor  mixture  of  the  usual  strength. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

Joseph  Houlton. 
London,  Wth  Sept,  1848. 


FOREIGN  DRUGS. 


An  inquiry  having  recently  been  instituted  as  to  the  liability  to  duty  of 
magnesia  imported  from  abroad,  it  having  been  customary  at  one  of  the 
principal  out-ports  to  levy  the  ad  valorem  duty  of  10  per  cent,  thereon,  in 
consequence  of  its  having  undergone  various  processes  of  calcining  and 
mixing  with  other  ingredients,  and  therefore  no  longer  retaining  the  cha- 
racter of  a  simple  drug,  but  as  the  article  termed  calcined  magnesia  is  in 
public  and  general  estimation  considered  to  be  a  drug,  and  is,  in  fact, 
largely  dealt  in  by  all  druggists,  it  has  become  matter  for  consideration 
whether  it  should  not  be  admissible  free  under  tliat  general  head  in  the 
tariff,  as  the  table  of  duties  does  not  define  the  description  of  drugs  which 
shall  be  free  from  liability  to  duty,  or  otherwise,  neither  that  they  shall 
be  merely  essences,  or  not  a  combination  of  different  materials,  or  shall 
not  be  in  a  prepared  state,  but  simply  enumerated  as  •*  drugs,"  without 
reference  to  their  actual  character  or  qualities.  For  these  reasons,  and 
on  the  principle  that  all  articles  whicli  are  applicable  to,  and  intended  for 
medicinal  purposes,  whether  in  their  primitive  state  or  having  undergone 
a  degree  of  manufacture,  should  be  considered  drugs,  provided  they  are 
not  actually  and  individually  mentioned  in  the  tariff*  as  being  liable  to 
duty  under  any  particular  rate,  it  has  been  considered  that  such  was  the 
intention  of  the  Legislature  in  repealing  the  duty  on  drugs,  and  that  mag- 
nesia is  such  an  article,  and  therefore  admissible  duty  free.  The  question 
as  to  what  constitutes  a  drug  has  frequently  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
revenue  authorities,  when  there  was  some  doubt  entertained  whether 
articles  which  were  not  entirely,  and  only  applicable  to  medicinal  purposes, 
should  be  considered  drugs,  but  no  doubt  existed  as  to  those  which  were 
applicable  to  medicinal  purposes  being  so  classified.  This  decision,  as  it 
wiU  govern  future  importations  of  the  article,  is  of  much  interest  and  im- 
portance.— Times. 
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THE  DISCOURAGEMENT  OF  BUSINESS  ON  SUNDAY. 


TO  THfi  MEMBERS  OF  THE  PHABHACEUTICAL  80CIETT. 

Gentlemen,— In  the  last  number  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  a 
"  notice  '*  was  published  in  reference  to  partial  closing  on  the  Sabbath-day, 
emanating  from  a  large  number  of  Chemists  in  tlie  eastern  division  of 
London,  taking  Shoreditch  as  a  centre.  Tlie  arrangement  was  entered 
upon  the  first  Sunday  in  this  month,  and  the  result  has  been  so  highly 
satisfactory,  I  am  induced  to  bring  the  facts  forward  for  the  consideration 
of  others  who  may  be  willing  to  adopt  reforms,  having  for  their  object  an 
abridgment  of  the  hours  of  business  on  the  Sunday. 

In  the  Urst  place  I  have  to  observe,  that  there  was  a  cordial  and  unhesi- 
tating unanimity  in  the  undertaking— a  willing  promptitude  in  the  per- 
formance of  it,  and  the  plan  has  so  far  worked  admirably.  The  public 
has  been  satisfied,  and  our  personal  comforts  and  privileges  exceedingly 
enhanced,  without  any  sacriRce  of  our  pecuniary  interest. 

With  reference  to  the  public  necessities,  I  can  say  for  myself  and  othera 
around  roe,  that  we  have  given  the  same  amount  of  accommodation  in  seven 
hours  le3s  time.  This  is  satisfactorily  proved  by  the  returns  of  the  day, 
which  is  a  complete  answer  to  the  question  of  interest. 

It  will  probably  be  contended  by  some  that  this  is  only  a  half  measure, 
and  that  we  ought  to  have  taken  higher  ground,  disregarding  entirely 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  I  am  here  reminded  of  the  attempt  in  the 
year  1839.  I  was  one  of  a  Committee  appointed  at  a  general  meeting  at 
the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  present  most  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
trade,  having  for  its  object  the  entire  closing  on  the  Sabbath,  and  answering 
'  no  applications  but  those  of  real  necessity.  This  so  zealously  advocated 
and  laudably  begun,  was  very  coolly  received  and  indifferently  carried  out 
by  the  general  body  of  the  trade.  The  consequence  was,  that  most  of  those 
who  were  really  well  disposed  to  the  measure,  fell  back  upon  the  old  system 
one  after  another,  leaving  but  a  very  few  faithful  to  the  undertaking,  who, 
to  their  honoor  be  it  said,  are  still  acting  up  to  the  principle,  thou^  I 
nuist  admit  in  justice  to  others  residing  in  less  favourable  localities,  the 
object  was  much  easier  carried  out,  both  as  regards  interest  and  necessity, 
than  in  those  neighbourhoods  where  a  large  number  of  working  people  are 
located.  The  dose  of  salts  to  the  poor  man  in  Spitalfields,  is  as  much 
within  the  limit  of  necessity,  as  the  prescription  of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie 
is  to  a  patient  in  Park  lAue.  In  short,  it  was  found  impossible  to  draw 
the  line  of  necessity,  and  thus,  by  undertaking  too  much,  little  was 
accomplished. 

In  tlie  object  now  brought  before  you,  as  adopted  without  exception  la 
one  whole  district,  mudi  good  is  realized,  by  adding  to  the  respectability 
of  our  business,  and  the  comfort  of  our  homes,  saying  nothing  of  the 
opportunity  it  offers  for  enjoying  the  greatest  privilege  a  Christian  man 
can  desire,  while  it  is  no  impediment  to  any  one  who  may  wish  to  effect 
more.  We  adopt  and  pledge  ourselves  to  this  as  the  minimum,  leaving  it 
open  to  individuals  to  carry  it  out  as  much  farther  as  their  own  incl&a- 
tions  may  prompt— as  regards  the  public,  I  can  affirm  this  movement  has 
been  well  received  and  justly  appreciated. 

In  submitting  these  facts,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  the  "  notice  **  pub- 
lished in  the  last  number  of  this  Journal,  and 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Your  very  humble  Servant, 

174,  Shoreditch,  Sept,  18, 1848.  J.  Beaton. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Mason  the  following  from  Hastings  : — 
•'  Notice.— The  Public  are  respectfully  informed  that  the  undersigned 
Druggists  purpose  entirely  closing  their  Shops  on  the  Sunday  (except 
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for  the  Dispensing  of  Medicine,  wlien  attendanoe  will  always  be  given)| 
commencing  on  Sunday,  October  Ist. 

Amoore,  C,  Castle  Street ;  Hatton,  T.  J.,  All  Saints  Street ;  Lea» 
H.  C,  66,  High  Street;  Mason,  W.,  58^,  High  Street;  Norwood,  J^  Felham 
Place ;  ntman,  H.,  Creek ;  Stabbs,  £.  W.,  Geoige  Street" 

September  23<2,  1846. 

[Mr.  Griffith  of  Qerkenwell  Green,  informs  ns  that  the  Chemists  in  hiB 
locality  are  generally  disposed  to  adopt  the  practice  of  closing  their  shops 
between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  six,  it  being  understood  that  in  cases  of 
absolute  necessity,  medicines  may  be  had  at  all  times.  In  carrying  out 
this  intention,  we  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  each  indiyidual  acting 
for  himself  on  principle,  and  not  relaxing  in  the  resolution  on  account  (2 
the  course  adopted  by  others.  If  the  practice  be  adopted  in  this  spirit, 
we  think  advantage  will  result  from  it,  and  no  inconvenience  to  the  publia 
We  can  state  from  experience  that  it  is  not  necessaiy  to  take  down  a 
shutter  on  Sunday. — ^Ed.] 

BOOKS  KBCBIVSD. 

Works  or  the  Catbkbish  SociETr.— Cbemioal  Bepobts  and  Memoibs 
nn  Atomic  Volume — Isomorphism — Endosmoms — The  simultaneous  Contrast 
qfColoura-~The  latent  Heat  of  Steam  atdifferent  Pressures— The  artificial 
Formation  of  Alkaloids— and  Volcanic  Phenomena,  £dited  by  Thomas 
Graham,  y.P.R.S.,  &c  &&  London :  Printed  for  the  Cavendish 
Society  by  T.  B.  Harrison,  St.  Martin's  Lane.    8vo,  pp.  S70. 

A  Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  op  the  Human  Ear.  By  William  Har- 
VEY,  M.B.C.S.,  &c. 

OBITUARY. 

On  Saturday,  the  li^th  of  September,  at  Brighton,  aged  49, 
Charles  Speare  Tosswill,  of  Torrington  Place,  London. 

Mr.  Tosswill  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  and  took  an  especial  interest  in  the  Benerolent  Fund.  On 
the  16th  of  May  (the  day  of  the  last  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society)  he  was  attacked  with  paralysis,  from  which 
he  never  recovered.  He  had  been  for  some  years  complaining  occa- 
sionally of  delicate  health,  having,  as  he  supposed,  some  organic 
affection  of  the  heart. 

iie  was*  greatly  respected  by  all  his  friends  and  neighbours.  His 
remains  were  interred  at  Kensall  Green,  on  Wednesday,  the  20th  of 
September. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Medical  Page* — We  have  received  the  following  from  Mr.  Pasmore, 
in  reference  to  an  advertisement  for  a  medical  page  and  dispenser,  quoted  in 
our  last  nimiber : — 

TO  THE  EDITOa  OF  THE  FHAJELMACETTTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sir, — On  perusing  the  Journal  for  the  present  month,  I  find  an  Advertise- 
ment purporting  to  be  extracted  from  the  Times  of  the  29th  of  July  last,  in 
•which  I  am  referred  to  by  the  Advertiser  for  particulars.  Now,  how  I 
became  the  parly  referred  to,  was  this  :  a  customer,  a  medical  man,  asked 
permission  to  have  letters  in  reply  to  an  advertisement,  addressed  to  my 
house ;  a  request  to  which  of  course  I  could  not  otherwise  than  consent,  but 
of  the  subject  of  which  I  was  perfectly  ignorant  until  I  read  the  same  in  the 
JoumaL    This  being  my  only  connexion  with  the  *'  would  be  **  generous 
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medical  practitioner  or  his  singular  advertisement,  I  hope  you  irill  do  mo 
the  favour  to  insert  it  in  your  next  number. 

I  am.  Sir,  yourS'iespectfully* 
3,  ColoiUe  Terrace,  King*s  Boad,  Jahss  Fasmosb. 

September  Ibth,  1848. 

Supptmed  TeU  fir  Cod  Liver  OiL— Mr.  Hockin,  of  Duke  Street,  Man- 
dieBter  Square,  has  sent  us  the  following  as  a  test  for  cod-liver  oil :  *'  Mixing 
together  on  a  porcelain  slab  four  parts  of  genuine  cod-liver  oil  and  one  part 
of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  stirring  with  a  glass  rod,  a  beautiful  and  rich 
violet  colour,  similar  to  the  fumes  of  iodine  is  produced,  which  in  a  few 
instants  passes  gradually  to  a  dirty  brown,  the  altered  portions  of  the  oil 
separating  in  irregularly  shaped  patches  from  that  out  of  reach  of  the  acid. 
This  remarkable  characteristic  is  not  possessed  by  either  olive,  almond, 
whale,  or  fine  sperm  oils,  nor  do  I  believe  by  any  other  fat  oil.  The  reaction 
varies  the  appearance  from  a  delicate  fawn  to  a  dark  caromel.  The  latter 
is  produced  with  several  samples  of  very  light  cod-liver  oil  which  are  found 
in  the  market,  a  circumstance  that  induces  me  to  think  they  have  been 
bleached  with  chromic  acid  or  other  powerfully  deoxidizing  agent,  thus  de- 
composing all  the  gelatinous  principle  so  abundant  in  genuine  cod-liver  oil." 
—[This  test  will  merely  indicate  the  presence  of  cod-liver  oil,  but  does  not 
afford  the  means  of  ascertaining  whether  other  oils  be  mixed  with  it  or  not. 
We  tried  it  more  than  twelve  moBths  ago,  with  mixed  oils  in  various  propor- 
tions, and  the  result  was  so  equivocal*  that  we  concluded  not  to  publish  it  as  a 
test  under  the  idea  that  it  was  calculated  to  mislead,  except  in  the  extreme 
case  of  no  cod-liver  oil  being  present.  It  also  gives  no  indication  of  the 
quality  of  the  oil,  as  some  of  the  worst  samples,  not  fit  for  sale,  exhibited 
^e  purple  appearance  as  decidedly  as  tlie  best  genuine  oil.] 

E.  P.  F, — In  reply  to  a  correspondent  (Jodmum)  of  last  month,  refers  to  a 
formula  for  Tincture  of  Iodide  of  Iron  in  Beasley's  Formulary,  4th  edit.,  page 
373* ^-[ The  formula  alluded  to  is  not  recognised  by  any  Pharmacopoeia  or 
other  authority,  but  is  the  formula  of  an  individual.  In  vol.  vii.,  p.  357,  we 
suggested  some  precautions  in  reference  to  the  adoption  of  formula}.  We 
may  add  that  the  above  tincture  does  not  answer  the  description  required 
by  "  lodinum,*'  who  wanted  a  preparation  not  liable  to  decomposition  by 
keeping.] 

A,  P,  S,  ( 3/o»cAeff/er).— Dr.  Clark's  Test  for  the  Hardness  of  Water,  is 
described  in  bis  pamphlet,  which  is  published  by  Taylor,  Red  Lion  Court, 
also  see  Phamu  Joum.,  vol.  i,  pp.  15S  and  216,  also  voL  vi,  p.  52 J. 

F,  G, — There  is  no  authorized  formula  for  the  preparation  of  Citrate  of 
Iron  and  Quinine,  and  that  made  by  different  manufacturers  differs  consi- 
derably in  appearance  and  also  in  composition.  It  ought  to  be  entirely 
soluble  in  water,  yet,  after  being  kept  for  some  time,  it  is  often  found  that 
on  adding  it  to  water  there  is  a  white  flocculent  insoluble  residue  left,  which 
consists  of  part  of  the  quinine.    The  specimen  sent  is  in  this  state. 

T.  M. — ^The  addition  of  potash  to  arsenic  forms  a  compound  soluble  in 
cold  water. 

W, — The  word  caoutchouc  is  generally  pronounced  as  it  is  spelt. 

T.  C.  R,  inquires  what  substances  are  alluded  to  when  poisons  are 
advertised  for  killing  vermin,  but  described  as  being  **  totally  devoid  of 
danger  to  human  life  and  also  to  dogs  and  cats,"  and  whether  the  statement 
be  correct  or  not  ?  [The  phosphorus  paste  answers  this  description,  for 
although  it  might  be  injurious  if  swallowed,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  taken  by 
mistake. — Nux  Vomica  may  be  considered  a  "  safe  poison"  when  compared 
to  arsenic,  because  the  bitter  taste  is  a  security  against  accidents.] 

••  Veritas,^ —  Proof  impressions  of  the  diploma  are  reserved  for  those 
Associates  who  were  Founders. 

"« Juvems,*''^Lmdky*M  8cb^  Botany,  price  5«. 

P.  (r.— Spoonfuls. 
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W,  J?.— The  analysts  of  the  fire  specimens  would  occupy  more  time  than 
we  could  spare. 

A,  P,  S. — The  strength  of  solution  of  tannin  for  the  teeth  is  arbitrary* 
or  dependent  on  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  About  a  drachm  to  eight 
ounces  would  be  an  average  strengtli. 

J.  C,  A.  P.  S.—Mt.  Redwood's  work  on  Practical  Pharmacy  is  nearly 
ready  for  publication,  and  will  probably  appear  in  the  course  of  the  present 
month.  It  will  contain  much  of  the  matter  comprised  in  that  part  of  the 
author's  lectures  which  treats  of  Practical  Pharmacy. 

D.H.  P.—In  washing  the  blue  precipitate,  formed  in  the  process  for  mak- 
ing blue  ink,  according  to  Mr.  Keade's  patent,  a  description  of  which  was 
published  in  this  JourniU,  vol.  tiL,  p.  182,  it  should  be  placed  in  a  filter  and 
water  poured  over  it  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  until  the  water  which 
passes  through  assumes  a  blue  colour.  The  precipitate  is  not  soluble  in 
water  containing  the  soluble  salt  originally  present  in  solution,  but  in  pure 
water  it  is  soluble.  When,  tlierefore,  it  begins  to  dissolve  in  the  washing- 
water,  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  has  been  sufficiently  purified  from  other 
salts,  and  that  it  may  now  be  dissolved  by  rubbing  it  m  a  mortar  with  pure 
water.  , 

"  Chemicns" — ^The  marking-ink  alluded  to  does  not  undergo  the  change 
described  if  properly  prepared.  Mr.  Readers  directions  are  not,  however, 
sufficiently  explicit  A  more  complete  formula  will  be  found  in  vol.  vi, 
jpage  419. 

A,  F,  S. — Marrow-oil  may  be  obtained  from  marrow  by  expression. 

A*  H,  W,  has  sent  us  a  copy  of  a  circular  lately  issued  hy  a  Grocer-Drug- 
gist, who  "  has  up  to  within  the  last  six  months  been  working  in  the  cutlery  busi' 
ness  in  Sheffield,  but  has  now  taken  to  himself  all  the  insignia  of  a  dispens- 
ing Chemist,  show-bottles,  &c.,  complete."  Every  instance  of  this  descrip- 
tion funiishes  additional  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 
to  regulate  the  education  of  Chemists  and  Druggists. 

Thb  Medicine  Stamp  Act. — T.  B,  S.  {Leeds)  informs  us  that  the  in- 
formers are  on  the  look  out  on  behalf  of  the  Commissioners  of  Stamns. 
These  parties  are  not "  common  informers'*  but  persons  engaged  by  Uie 
authorities  at  Somerset  House  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  evasions  of  the 
duty,  and  enforcing  the  penalties. 

We  have  received  the  Hull  Packet  and  East  Riding  Times^  containing 
Mr.  Wynn's  letter  on  the  Excreta  of  Towns, 

We  have  also  received  a  Prospectus  of  the  Liverpool  School  of  Foac- 
TiCAL  Chemistry,  recently  established  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr. 
James  Sheridan  Muspratt,  late  Assistant-Professor  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Chemistry,  London.  The  design  of  this  School  is  similar  to  that  of  Licbig^s 
at  Giessen,  and  the  College  of  Chemistry,  London,  with  which  latter  institu- 
tion Dr.  Muspratt  looks  forward  to  establishing  a  union.  Without  offering 
an  opinion  as  to  the  policy  of  this  proposed  amalgamation,  we  may  congra- 
tulate our  brethren  and  others  interested  in  the  science  of  Chemistry  at 
Liverpool,  on  the  facilities  which  the  new  institution  will  afibrd  for  prose- 
cuting the  study. 

Advertisements  to  Mr.  Chubchilx,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the 
transmission  of  the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  17,  filoomsbury 
Square,  before  the  20th  of  the  month. 

Other  Communications  to  the  Editor,  338,  Oxford  Street,  before  the 
20th  of  the  month  (if  Answers  be  desired  in  the  ensuing  number). 
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THE  CHOLERA. 

We  have  seldom  had  a  more  difficult  task'to  perform  than  that 
of  giving  a  condensed  accomit  of  what  has  heen  done,  and  is  in 
progress,  in  regard  to  the  dreaded  approach  of  this  formidable 
malady.  The  subject  has  been  one  of  the  most  prominent  before 
the  public  during  the  past  month,  a  general  alarm  prevails,  and 
every  one  is  naturally  inquiring  what  is  the  best  course  to  be 
adopted  by  way  of  prevention  and  cure.  The  Government  has 
not  been  inactive,  either  in  the  appointment  of  guardians  of  the 
public  health,  or  in  the  publication  of  orders  and  instructions. 
There  is  one  omission,  however,  which  is  to  be  regretted.  The 
question  is  essentially  a  medical  one,  and  it  is  one  which  demands 
a  careful  and  complete  investigation  by  the  profession  at  large, 
in  order  to  collect  and  compare  evidence,  and  thus  to  arrive  at 
some  degree  of  unanimity  on  the  subject.  It  might,  therefore, 
have  been  expected  that  the  first  step  would  have  been  to  consult 
the  medical  profession  in  the  most  complete  and  official  manner. 
To  the  College  of  Physicians,  as  the  representatives  of  the  pro- 
fession, application  might  have  been  made  in  such  a  case,  and  a 
report  emanating  from  that  body,  either  by  itself  or  in  conjunction 
with  other  brancnes  of  the  profession,  would  have  had  some  weight 
as  a  medical  document.  The  doubts  which  exist  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  disorder  and  the  course  of  treatment  to  be  pm*sued, 
furnish  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  a  medical  conference, 
hj  means  of  which  some  light  might  be  thrown  on  the  ques- 
tion. The  Government,  however,  has  taken  a  different  course. 
We  have  not  heard  of  any  official  communication  being  made  to 
the  College  of  Physicians,  but  the  ojius  devolves,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, on  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  (aided  by  a  few  isolated 
medical  opinions)  who  issue  a  series  of  instructions  chiefly  relating 
to  the  removal  of  nuisances,  and  dietetic  regulations  {See  vol.  viii.  - 
No.  2.)     Then  a 

BOARD  OF  HEALTH 

is  appointed,  from  the  constitution  of  which  it  might  be  supposed 
that  the  cholera  is  to  be  expelled  fi*om  the  country  by  law  ; — 
physic  being  thrown  to  the  dogs. 

If  it  were  proposed  to  insti-  It  was  thought  necessary,  in 
tute  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  anticipation  of  a  mysterious  and 
the  law  with  a  view  of  relieving  fatal  epidemic,  to  institute  an 
the  public  from  the  danger  of  inquiry  with  a  view  of  pro- 
imposition,  and  if  for  this  pur-  tecting  the  public  from  the  dan» 
pose  a  committee  of  Physicians  ger  of  infection,   and  for  this 

VOL.  viu.  P 
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were  to  be  appointed,  under  the 
title  of  a  Legal  Board,  some  per- 
soos  might  call  in  question  the 
rationality  of  the  proceeding. 
Others  might  argue  that  the 
Physicians,  although  unac- 
quainted -with  law  uiemselves, 
might  obtain  information  from 
others  more  conversant  ^'ith  the 
subject. 

In  case  of  need  a  Legal 
Practitioner  might  be  added  as 
a  supplementary  appendage,  to 
be  consulted  occasionally. 

The  Lawyers  might  probably 
be  dissatisfied  with  such  an  ar- 
rangement, and  they  might 
be  told,  that  as  they  had  not 
taken  the  initiative  by  intro- 
ducing the  needful  reforms  into 
their  profession,  it  had  been 
found  expedient  to  call  in  the 


purpose  a  committee  of  Legis- 
lators has  been  appointed  un- 
der the  title  of  a  Board  of 
Health.  These  gentlemen 
have  had  no  medical  education, 
but  they  may  obtain  informa- 
tion from  otLers  more  conver- 
sant with  the  subject  In  cafe 
of  need  a  Medical  Practitioner, 
Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  has  been 
appointed  as  an  appendage  to 
the  Board,  to  be  consulted  oc- 
casionally. 

The  Physicians  are  probably 
dissatisfied  with  this  arrange- 
ment J  but  they  may  be  told, 
that  as  the  College  did  not 
take  the  initiative  by  appointing 
a  Committee  of  inouiry  into  this 
important  medical  subject,  it 
has  been  found  expedient  to 
call  in  the  lawyers. 


doctors. 

The  Board  of  Health  consists  of  Lord  Morpeth  (now  the  Earl 
of  Carlisle)  Lord  Ashley,  and  Mr.  Chadwick.  As  philanthro- 
pists, and  zealous  labourers  in  useful  objects,  it  would  be  diifi- 
cult  perhaps  impossible,  to  select  two  men  more  entitled  to  the 
thanks  of  the  public  than  Lord  Morpeth  and  Lord  Ashley. 
Mr.  Chadwick  also  has  distinguished  himself  by  his  indefati- 
gable exertions  in  the  reform  of  the  Poor-laws;  and  although 
the  result  of  his  labours  may  not  have  given  imiversal  satisfaction, 
the  fact  that  he  has  rooted  up  many  nests  of  corruption  cannot  be 
questioned.  He  is  indeed  compared  by  some  persons  to  the 
cuckoo,  a  bird  which  drives  other  birds  out  of  their  nests,  and  by 
this  means  obtains  one  for  himself.  In  one  respect,  however,  the 
analogy  is  not  complete,  for  the  cuckoo  takes  the  nest  as  he  finds 
it,  Mr.  Chadwick  remodels  and  enlarges  it. 

REMEDIES  AND  PRUDENTIAL  MEASURES  RECOMMENDED  BY  THE 
BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 

The  Board  of  Health  has  commenced  its  medical  labours  with 
much  diligtence,  and  has  issued  some  important  general  instruc- 
tions respecting  the  means  of  prevention  and  treatment  to  be 
adopted  for  mitigating  the  fatal  results  of  the  Cholera,  from  which 
we  give  the  following  extracts.  We  confine  ourselves  chiefly  to 
the  remedial  portion  of  the  instructions,  omittmg  the  details  of 
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regulations  for  improved  veuUlation,  drainage,  and  the  removal  of 
danghills  and  other  nuisances  likely  to  favour  the  spread  of 
miasma. 

The  notification  of  Oct.  8th  commences  with  the  statement, 
that  Medical  Practitioners  of  eminence  and  special  knowledge  on 
the  subject  have  been  consulted,  the  tenor  of  whose  observations 
is  collected  for  the  information  of  the  public. 

*'  The  extent,  uniform  tenor,  and  undoubted  authority  of  the  evidence 
obtaiaed  from  observers  of  all  classes  in  different  countries  and  climates, 
and  amidst  all  varieties  of  the  physical,  political,  and  social  conditions  of 
the  people,  appear  to  discredit  the  once  prevalent  opinion  that  cholera  is, 
in  itself,  contagious ;  an  opinion  which,  if  fallacious,  must  be  mischievous, 
since  it  diverts  attention  from  the  true  source  of  danger  and  the  real 
means  of  protection,  and  fixes  it  on  those  which  are  imaginary  ;  creates 
panic  ;  leads  to  the  neglect  and  abandonment  of  the  sick  ;  occasions  great 
expense  for  what  is  worse  than  useless  ;  and  withdraws  attention  from  that 
brief  but  important  interval  between  the  commencement  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  disease,  during  which  remedial  measures  are  most  effective  in 
its  cure." 

In  the  face  of  this  official  declaration  we  read  the  following  in 
The  Times  of  Oct.  17  :— 

**  On  the  5th  instant  all  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  received  instruc- 
tions from  the  Privy  Council  to  keep  out  the  cholera.  They  were  to  do 
so  by  stopping  every  vessel  from  a  cholera  port,  that  is,  from  a  port  where 
there  had  been  deaths  from  cholera,  and  detain  the  said  vessel  till  it  had 
been  six  days  from  port.  In  case  of  a  death  on  board,  there  was  to  be 
another  six  days'  detention.  Hamburgh,  for  example,  is  a  cholera  port, 
two  days  from  our  shores.  There  are  steamers  between  Hamburgh  and 
London  and  Hamburgh  and  Hull.  On  arriving  in  the  Thames  or  the 
Humber,  the  passengers  have  to  perform  quarantine  for  four  days,  after 
which  they  cease  to  be  road  dogs,  and  are  allowed  to  walk  the  streets  of 
London  or  Hull,  and  take  their  seats  in  the  railways.  Such  are  the  orders 
Ibr  the  living.  The  dead  are  provided  for  with  equal  care.  They  must  be 
carried  out  to  deep  sea,  double  shotted,  and  sunk,  with  every  possible  pre* 
caution  against  their  re-appearance  in  the  realms  of  day. 
•  •  •  « 

"  The  world  will  naturally  inquire  the  reason  of  this  ridiculous  proceed- 
ing. Is  it  founded  on  public  opinion  ?  The  public  are  unanimous  against 
it.  Has  the  Board  of  Health  recommended  it  ?  The  Board  of  Health  has 
not  been  consulted  in  the  matter  ;  nay,  more,  it  has  been  positively  set 
at  nought.  A  Board  of  Health  has  been  created  to  be  neglected.  It  has 
declared  against  the  contagious  theory.  The  Privy  Council,  however, 
takes  that  theory  for  granted.*'* 

Dr.  Hawthorne,  of  Liverpool,  in  a  very  practical  pamphlet 
just  published,  observes, 

"  Quarantine  restrictions  never  retarded  the  entrance  of  cholera  into 
any  country  for  a  single  hour.  They  never  did  good,  but  always  a  great 
deal  of  mischiefs  They  embarrassed  commerce,  and  injuriously  excited 
the  fears  and  cramped  the  industry  of  the  people.    It  will  be  a  great  bless - 

*  Since  the  above  was  in  type  the  order  of  the  Privy  Council  has  been 
repealed,  no  q[uarantine  laws  being  now  in  force  in  reference  to  cholera. 
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ing  to  the  community,  in  case  of  another  inrasion  of  the  disease,  if  the 
alarm  of  the  people  be  not  increased,  and  all  the  concomitant  evils  agg:ra- 
vated,  by  any  unnecessary  and  useless  precautions." 

The  Board  of  Health  proceeds — 

"  The  guardians  of  the  poor  and  the  parochial  boards  will  probably  be 
required,  either  by  themselyes  individually,  or  by  persons  to  be  employed 
or  specially  appointed  by  them  for  the  purpose,  to  nuke  examinations  from 
house  to  house  of  tlieir  several  districts,  and  report  to  their  boards  upon 
the  state  of  each  locality,  as  far  as  regards  the  prevalent  sickness  and  the 
removable  causes  upon  which  it  may  appear  to  depend.  These  visitations 
from  house  to  house  will  be  especially  required  in  the  dangerous  districts; 
and  it  is  to  be  kept  in  view  that  every  district  or  place  is  dangerous  in 
which  typhus  and  other  epidemic  diseases  have  regularly  occurred. 

*'  The  boards  of  guardians  and  parochial  boards  will  have  to  put  in  force, 
whenever  it  may  appear  to  be  required,  those  provisions  of  the  act  that 
relate  to  nuisances. 

"  The  chief  predisposing  causes  of  every  epidemic,  and  especially  of 
cholera,  are  damp,  moisture,  filth,  animal  and  vegetable  matters  in  a  state 
of  decomposition,  and,  in  general,  whatever  produces  atmospheric  impu- 
rity, all  of  which  have  the  effect  of  lowering  the  health  and  vigour  of  the 
system,  and  of  increasing  the  susceptibility  to  disease,  particularly  among 
the  young,  the  aged,  and  the  feeble. 

•  .         «  «  •  •  • 

"*  Next  to  the  perfect  cleansing  of  the  premises,  dryness  ought  to  bo 
carefully  promoted,  which  will  of  course  require  the  keeping  up  of  suffi- 
cient fires,  particularly  in  the  damp  and  unhealthy  districts,  where  this 
means  should  be  resorted  to  for  the  sake  of  ventilation  as  well  as  of  warmth 
and  dryness. 

•  •  ♦    .  •  •  • 

"By  the  recent  act  (11th  and  12th  Victoria,  chap.  123,  sec.  1)  in  cases 
of  inability,  insufficiency,  or  neglect,  the  law  has  charged  the  cleansing 
operations  upon  certain  public  lx)die8 — namely,  *  the  town  councils,  or  any 
trustees  or  commissioners  for  the  drainage,  paving,  lighting  or  cleansing, 
or  managing  or  directing  the  police,  or  any  other  body  of  a  like  nature,  or 
any  commissioners  of  sewers,  or  guardians  of  the  poor.* 

'*  By  this  act  it  is  provided,  that  upon  notice  in  writing,  signed  by  two 
or  more  inhabitant  householders,  that  any  dwelling-house  or  building  is  in 
a  filtliy  and  imwholesome  condition,  or  that  there  are  upon  such  premises 
any  foul  and  offensive  cesspool,  drain,  gutter,  or  ditch,  or  any  accumulations 
of  tilth,  or  that  swine  are  so  kept  as  to  be  a  nuisance  or  injurious  to  health, 
the  authorities  shall  examine,  or  cause  the  premises  to  be  examined  ;  and, 
if  upon  examination,  or  upon  a  medioad  certificate  of  two  legally  qualified 
practitioners,  it  appears  that  the  nuisance  exists,  the  public  autliority 
shall  make  complaint  before  two  justices,  who  are  required  to  make  an  order 
for  the  removal  of  such  nuisance.  'Die  amended  provisions  contained  in 
this  act  should  be  early  considered,  promulgated,  and  enforced,  especially 
those  fur  the  proper  cleansing  of  open  and  foul  ditches  near  habitations,  by 
the  labourers  under  the  direction  of  surveyors  or  trustees  of  highways. 

•  •«••• 

•*  If,  notwithstanding  every  precautionary  measure  which  can  be  taken, 
this  disease  should  unhappily  break  out  in  any  district,  then  it  will  bo 
essential  to  the  safety  of  the  inhabitants  that  they  should  be  fully  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  paying  instant  attention  to  the  premonitory 
symptom  that  announces  the  commencement  of  the  attack. 

**  Tills  premonitoiy  symptom  is  looseness  of  the  bowds,  "which  there  is 
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reason  to  regard  as  universally  preceding  the  setting  in  of  the  more  dan- 
gerous stage  of  the  disease.  Sometimes,  indeed,  under  the  circumstances 
already  described— namely,  where  the  poison  exists  in  unusual  intensity, 
or  the  constitutional  predisposition  is  unusually  great,  the  first  stage  may 
appear  to  be  suppressed,  as  occasionally  happens  in  violent  attacks  of  other 
diseases  ;  but  in  cholera  this  event  is  so  rare  as  to  be  practically  of  no 
account ;  and  in  all  countries,  and  under  all  varieties  of  conditions  in 
which  this  disease  has  been  epidemic,  the  experience  as  to  this  point 
uniformly  agrees  with  what  is  observed  at  the  present  moment  at 
Hamburgh. 

•  •  •  f  •  • 

"  This  looseness  of  the  bowels  may  be  accompanied  with  some  degree  of 
pain,  which  however  is  generally  slight ;  but  in  many  cases  pain  is  wholly 
absent ;  and  for  some  hours,  and  even  days,  this  bowel  complaint  may  be 
80  slight  as  to  appear  trifling ;  so  that,  without  a  previous  knowledge  of 
the  importance  of  the  warning,  it  might  easily  escape  notice  altogether. 

**  It  must  be  repeated,  however,  that  whenever  Asiatic  cholera  is  epide« 
mic,  the  slightest  degree  of  looseness  of  the  bowels  ought  to  be  regarded 
and  treated  as  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  which  at  this  stage  is 
capable  of  being  arrested  by  simple  means,  but,  if  neglected  only  for  a  few 
hours,  may  suddenly  assume  a  fatal  form. 

*'  It  will  be  indispensable,  therefore,  on  the  first  outbreak  of  cholera  that 
the  local  authorities  should  immediately  make  arrangements  for  daily 
house  to  house  inspections  of  the  poorer  localities  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts ;  this  being  the  only  practical  means  by  which,  in  the  most  dan- 
gerous situations  and  among  the  most  susceptible  subjects,  the  existence 
of  the  premonitory  symptom  can  be  ascertained  in  time  to  administer  the 
proper  remedies  so  as  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disorder. 

•  •  ♦  ♦  •  • 

"  Each  member  of  the  visiting  committee  should  be  provided  with  pro- 
per remedies,  prepared  in  appropriate  doses  for  administration  on  the  spot, 
m  every  instance  in  which  the  premonitory  symptom  is  found  to  exist, 
and  should  report  every  person  so  treated  as  requiring  the  instant  atten- 
tion of  the  medical  officer. 

•  #  •  •  •  • 

"  It  will  be  necessary  to  engage  a  sufficient  number  of  medical  officers 
at  suitable  remuneration,  some  to  devote  their  whole  time  by  day  and 
night  to  tlie  service  of  the  dispensaries,  and  others  to  attend  the  sick  at 

their  own  dwellings. 

«  «  *  «  ft  * 

^  •*  Medical  authorities  are  agreed  that  the  remedies  proper  for  the  premo- 
nitory symptom  are  the  same  as  those  found  efficacious  in  common 
diarrhoea  ;  that  the  most  simple  remedies  will  suffice  if  given  on  the  first 
manifestation  of  this  symptom  ;  and  that  the  following,  which  are  within 
the  reach  and  management  of  every  one,  may  be  regarded  as  among  the 
most  useful,  namelv,  20  grains  of  opiate  confection,  mixed  with  two  table- 
spoonsful  of  peppermmt-water,  or  with  a  little  weak  brandy  and  water, 
and  repeated  every  three  or  four  hours,  or  oftener  if  the  attack  is  severe, 
until  the  looseness  of  the  bowels  is  stopped  ;  or  an  ounce  of  the  compound 
chalk  mixture,  with  10  or  15  grains  of  the  aromatic  confection  and  from  5 
to  10  drops  of  laudanum,  repeated  in  the  same  manner.  From  half  a 
drachm  to  a  drachm  of  tincture  of  catechu  may  be  added  to  this  last  if  the 
attack  is  severe. 

"  Half  these  quantities  should  be  given  to  young  persons  under  fifteen, 
and  still  smaller  doses  to  infants." 

As  Chemists  are  constantly  applied  to  for  these  remedies,  a 
caution  respecting  the  opium  is  requisite.  It  is  well  known  by 
Medical  Practitioners  that  very  minute  doses  of  opium  are  sometimes 
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(mtal  to  infants.  Mr.  Taylor,  in  his  work  on  Poisons,  dtes  several 
eases  in  which  infants  have  heen  poisoned  hy  two  or  three  drops 
of  laudanum.  According  to  the  instructions  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  which  ore  intended  for  the  guidance  of  the  pahlic  at  large, 
half  a  dose  is  to  he  given  "  to  young  persons  under  the  age  of 
fifteen'*  (that  is,  ten  grains  of  confection  of  opium,  equal  to  one- 
fourth  of  a  griun  of  opium),  **  and  still  smaller  doses  to  infants." 
The  dose  ^ven  to  an  in&nt  might  he  within  these  limits,  and  yet 
it  might  exceed  the  quantity  which  has  heen  known  to  prove  fatal ; 
and  an  infant  having  simply  a  slight  disorder  of  the  howels,  sup- 
posed to  he  cholera,  might  be  poisoned  before  the  arrival  of  the 
medical  attendant.  We,  therefm^e,  suggest  that  opium  should 
never  he  given  to  infants,  except  by  order  of  medical  practitioners. 

**  It  is  recommended  to  repeat  these  remedies  night  and  moniing  fat 
some  days  after  the  looseness  of  the  bowels  has  been  stopped.  But,  in 
all  cases,  it  is  desirable,  whenever  practicable,  that  even  in  this  eariiest 
stage  of  the  disorder  recourse  should  be  had  to  medical  adFioe  on  the 
spot. 

'^Next  in  importance  to  the  immediate  employment  of  such  remedies,  is 
attention  to  proper  diet  and  clothing.  Whenever  Asiatic  cholera  is 
eindemic,  there  is  invariably  found  among  great  numbers  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, an  extraordinary  tendency  to  irritation  of  the  bowels ;  and  thla 
fiict  suggests  that  every  article  of  food  which  is  known  to  favour  a  relaxed 
state  of  the  bowels,  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  avoided^such  as  eveiy 
variety  of  green  Tegetables,  whether  cooked  or  not,  as  cabbage,  cucumber, 
and  salad.  It  will  be  important  also,  to  abstain  from  fruit  of  all  kinds, 
though  ripe  and  even  cooked,  and  whether  dried  or  preserved.  The  most 
wholesome  articles  of  vegetable  diet,  are— well  baked  but  not  new  bread, 
rice,  oatmeal,  and|  good  potatoes.  Pickles  should  be  avoided.  Articles  of 
food  and  drink,  which,  in  ordinary  seasons  are  generally  wholesome,  and 
agree  well  with  the  individual  constitution,  may,  under  tliis  unusual  con- 
dition, prove  highly  dangerous.  The  diet  should  be  solid  rather  than 
fiuid,  and  those  who  have  the  means  of  choosing,  should  live  principally 
on  animal  food,  as  affording  the  most  concentrated  and  invigorating  diet ; 
avoiding  salted  and  smoked  meats,  pork,  salted  and  shell-fish,  cider,  perry, 
ginger  beer,  lemonade,  acid  liquors  of  all  descriptions,  and  ardent  spirits. 
Great  moderation,  both  in  food  and  drink,  is  absolutely  essential  to  safety 
during  the  whole  duration  of  the  epidemic  period.  One  single  act  of  indis- 
cretion, has,  in  many  instances,  been  followed  by  a  speedy  and  fatal  attack. 
The  intervals  between  the  meals  should  not  be  long,  dholera  being 
uniformly  found  to  prevail  with  extraordinary  intensity  among  the  classes 
that  observe  the  protracted  fasts  common  in  eastern  and  some  European 
countries. 

**  On  account  of  the  intimate  connexion  between  the  external  skin  and 
the  internal  lining  membrane  of  the  bowels,  warm  clothing  is  of  great 
importance.    The  wearing  of  flannd  next  the  skin  is  therefore  advisable. 

**  It  may  be  necessary  to  add  a  caution  against  the  use  of  cold  purgative 
medfoines,  such  as  salts,  particuhirly  Glauber  salts,  Epsom  salts,  and 
seidiitx  powders,  which,  taken  in  any  quantity  in  such  a  season,  are 
dangerous.  Drastic  purgatives  of  all  kinds  shmild  be  avoided,  such  as 
senna,  colocynth,  and  ak>es,  except  under  special  medical  direction. 

**I^  notwithstanding  these  precautionary  measures,  a  person  is  sdzed 
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gnddenly  with  ocdd,  giddiness,  nausea,  Tomiting,  and  cramps,  under  oir- 
comstanoes  in  which  instant  medicftl  assistance  cannot  be  procured,  tlie 
concurrent  testimony  of  the  most  experienced  medical  authority  shows  that 
the  proper  course  is,  to  get  as  soon  as  possible  into  a  warm  bed ;  to  apply 
warmth  by  means  of  heated  flannel,  or  bottles  filled  with  hot  water,  or 
bags  of  heated  camomile  flowers,  sand,  bran,  or  sslt,  to  the  feet  and  slong 
the  spine  •,  to  hare  the  extremities  diligently  rubbed  ;  to  apply  a  large 
poultice  of  mustard  and  yinegar  over  the  region  of  the  stomach,  keeping 
It  on  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  ;  and  to  take  every  half  hour  a  tea-spoonfu 
of  sal  volatile  in  a  little  hot  water,  or  a  dessert  spoonful  of  brandy  in  a 
little  hot  water,  or  a  wine  glass  of  hot  wine  whey,  made  by  pouring  a  wine 
glass  of  sherry  into  a  tumbler  of  hot  milk— in  a  word,  to  do  everything 
practicable  to  procure  a  warm,  general  perspiration  until  the  arrival  of  the 
medical  attendant,  whose  immediate  care  undto  such  circumstances  is 
indispensable. 

**  It  has  not  been  deemed  necessary  or  proper  to  give  instructions  for  the 
treatment  of  the  advanced  stage,  from  the  confident  expectation  that  the 
proposed  arrangements  will  supply  medical  attendance  for  all  cases  that 
may  reach  that  condition,  by  which  means  the  specific  symptoms  of  each 
individual  case  will  receive  their  appropriate  treatment. 

**  Though  the  season  of  danger  may  demand  some  extraordinary  exer- 
tion and  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  all  dasses,  yet  this  period  will  probably 
not  be  protracted,  since  on  the  former  visitation  of  cholera  it  sddom  re- 
mained in  any  place  which  it  attacked  longer  than  a  few  months,  and  ra«ely 
more  tlian  a  few  weeks  ;  while  it  may  be  reasonably  expected  that  the  im- 
provements effected  with  a  view  to  check  its  progress  will  be  equally  eflElca- 
dous  in  shortening  its  duration  ;  and  that  these  improvements  will  not  be 
temporary  like  the  occasion  that  called  for  them,  but  will  be  attended  with 
lasting  benefit. 

**  In  conduslon,  the  General  Board  of  Health  would  agiun  urge  the  con- 
sideration, that  whatever  is  preventive  of  cholera  is  equally  preventive  of 
typhus  and  of  every  other  epidemic  and  constantly  recurring  disease  ;  and 
would  earnestly  call  the  attention  of  ail  dasses  to  the  striking  and  consd- 
ing  fact,  that,  formidable  as  this  malady  is  in  its  intense  form  and  deve- 
loped stage,  there  is  no  disease  against  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  take 
such  efiectual  precaution,  both  as  collective  communities  and  private  indi- 
Tiduals,  by  vigilant  attention  to  it  in  its  first  or  premonitory  stage,  and  by 
the  removal  of  those  agencies  which  are  known  to  promote  tlie  spread  of 
all  epidemic  diseases.  Though,  therefore,  the  issues  of  events  are  not  in 
our  hands,  there  is  ground  for  hope  and  even  confidence  in  the  sustained 
and  resolute  employment  of  the  means  of  protection  which  experience  and 
Bdence  have  now  placed  within  our  reach." 

SUGGESTIONS  FROM  THE  MEDICAL  GAZETTE. 

In  the  Medical  Gazelle  we  find  the  followmg  suggestions,  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  pocket  medicine  boxes  should  be  provided,  for 
the  convenience  of  medical  men  in  dispensary  or  hospital  practice : 

"  PowDEas.— C</r6onate  of  Ammonia^  in  waxed  papers,  each  paper  con- 
taining 40  grains,  with  the  following  printed  directions  on  the  outside  : — 
'  Dissolve  this  powder  in  half  a  pint  of  water,  give  two  table-spoonfuls 
every  hour.' 

''  Povi  DBBS. — Compound  powder  of  Chalk  with  Opium  {Pulo,  Cretm,  c.  Opio), 
in  packets,  each  containing  6  papers,  each  paper  containing  10  grains  of 
the  powder,  with  printed  directions  : — *  One  powder  every  half-hour  until 
the  looseness  ceases." 

**  Pills  of  Powdered  Opium,  each  containing  one  quarts  of  a  grain  of 
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Opium,  and  two  grains  of  Powdered  Ginger,  made  up  with  Ofl  of  Pepper- 
mint. The  Pills  to  he  in  hoxes,  each  box  containing  6  Pills,  with  a  printed 
label : — •  Opium  Pills,  one  every  half-hour  until  the  looseness  ceases.' 

"  Pills  of  Mercury  and  Opium,  each  containing  one  quarter  of  a  grain 
of  Calomel,  two  grains  of  HydrargTrum  c.  Greta  (Mercury  with  Chalk), 
and  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  Opium,  made  up  with  OU  of  Caraway  (whidi 
will  serve  to  distinguish  them  from  the  plain  Opium  Pills),  in  boxes,  each 
containing  6  Pills,  with  a  printed  label  :~*  Mercury  and  Opium  Pills,  one 
every  half-hour.' 

«<  BoTTUBs  (one  or  two  ounce  phials,  with  cork  stoppers), 

1.  Containing — Tincture  of  Opium  (Laudanum). 

2.  *•  Hoffman's  Liquor. 

3.  **  Tincture  of  Khatany. 

4.  **  Creosote. 

Along  with  the  box  should  be  carried  a  small  jar  of  strong  brown  mustard." 

CONFLICTIKQ  OriNIONS  RESPECTING  THE  CHOLERA. 

Considerable  excitement  being  occasioned  on  the  subject  of 
cholera  by  the  various  official  documents,  reports,  pamplilets, 
and  advertisements  daily  appearing,  the  Chemists  are,  as  mieht 
be  expected,  continually  applied  to  not  only  for  the  remedies 
recommended,  but  also  for  advice  as  to  which  of  the  numerous 
forms  or  prescriptions  are  most  proper.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  medical  profession  has  not  removed  this  responsibility 
from  our  body  by  airiving  at  a  more  unanimous  opinion  on 
the  subject.  While  some  authorities  adhere  to  the  system  of 
recommending  calomel  in  rather  large  doses,  others  deprecate 
mercurials  altogether.  The  Board  of  Health  has  adopted 
the  latter  doctnne.  This  appears  to  have  been  confirmed  by 
many  medical  men  who  have  written  on  the  subject.  Among 
others  we  may  advert  to  Dr.  Hawthorne,  whose  pamphlet  we 
quoted  above,*  whose  success  at  Dungannon,  Belfast,  &c.,  as 
shown  by  his  statement  and  confirmed  by  several  strong  testimo- 
nials, is  extraordinary.  At  Dungannon  out  of  340  cases  treated, 
only  sixty  were  fatal ;  at  Newtownlemavady  no  deaths  occurred 
after  his  arrival.  As  facts  of  this  description  are  important,  we 
quote  a  few  passages  giving  a  general  account  of  the  remedies-— 

"  These  remedies  I  would  briefly  state  to  be — Tub  Hobizontal  Pos- 
TUBB  of  the  Body — Opium— Cordial  Siimulants — Fbbspiratiok, — the 
latter  to  be  produced  by  the  application  of  external  heat,  and  to  be  con- 
tinued by  the  same  means,  while  mild,  warm  diluting  drink  is  to  be  freely 
administered,  to  fiimish  an  abundant  supply  of  suitable  fluid  to  the  absor- 
bent vessels  which  have  been  first  excited  to  vigorous  action  by  the 
perspiration." 

With  regard  to  opium.  Dr.  Hawthorne  observes  (page  27) — 

<<  I  prescribe  doses  of  opium  in  cholera,  not  merely  from  the  excessive  vas- 

•  7^  Pathological  Nature  of  Cholera,  and  an  Infallible  Method  of  Treating 
it,  with  an  Introduction,  Additions,  and  Emendations,  by  George  Stuart  Haw- 
thorne. M.B.,  pp.  64.  London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co.,  and  John 
Churchill.    Liverpool :  Smith,  Rogerson  and  Son. 
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cnUr  depletion  that  accompanies  the  disease,  but  also  from  the  great  nervous 
depression  which  is  always  present.  *  *  Two  grains  of  opium  would 
produce  a  greater  efiect  on  the  nervous  system  in  the  ordinary  state  of  the 
vessels,  than  even  ten  grains  where  the  vascular  depletion  has  been  such 
as  to  endanger  life.  *  *  I  have  had  occasion  to  give  ten  grains  for  a 
first  dose." 

"  Cordial  SnxuLANT.^Upon  their  mode  of  operation  I  shall  here 
observe  very  briefly.  I  shall  enter  more  into  detail  afterwards  in  pre- 
scribing how  they  are  to  be  used.  Amongst  the  most  useful  of  the  stimu- 
lants we  possess,  are  camphor,  chloric  ether,  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia, 
and  alcohol  in  the  form  of  whisky  or  brandy.  Such  stimulants  assist  the 
opium  in  restoring  and  supporting  the  tone  and  energy  of  the  nervous 
system.  By  their  cordial  effects,  they  strengthen  the  stomach  and  enable 
it  to  absorb  the  opium  ;  and  by  tlieir  stimulating  effect  on  the  brain.'^they 
sustain  it  untU  the  opium  becomes  absorbed,  and  exerts  its  more  perma- 
nent remedial  effect  on  the  system." 

The  following  formulae  are  spiven   under  the  title  of  Anti- 
spasmodic PilU  and  Antispasmodic  Mixture : — 
"  Powdered  opmm,  twelve  grains. 
Camphor,  half  a  drachm. 
Capsicum,  nine  grains. 
Spirits  of  wine  and  conserve  of  rose,  of  each 

a  suflftcient  quantity —mix. 
To  be  made  into  a  mass  and  divided  into  twelve  pills. 
"  Each  of  these  pills,  it  will  be  observed,  contains  one  grain  of  powdered 
opium. 

"  Chloric  ether. 
Aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia. 
Camphorated  spirits. 
Tincture  of  opium. 

Of  each  one  drachm. 
Cinnamon  water,  two  ounces— mix. 
**  As  I  shall  have  occasion  frequently  to  refer  to  those  pills  and  this 
mixture,  I  sliall  term  them,  for  convenience  and  accuracy  of  reference, 
antispasmodic  pills  and  antispasmodic  mixture." 

'*  Should  the  patient  on  the  second  day,  as  often  happens  after  a  malig- 
nant attack  of  the  disease,  complain  of  acidity  of  stomach  with  confined 
bowels,  he  should  get  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  foUomng  mixture  every 
third  hour  till  relieved  :— 

"  Sweet  Spirit  of  Nitre! 
Tincture  of  Rhubarb  [•  of  each  half  an  ounce. 
Tincture  of  Colombo  J 

Compound  Tincture  of  Cardamons,  three  drachms. 
Bicarbonate  of  Soda,  two  drachms. 
Camphorated  Julep,  eight  ounces. — Mix." 
It  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose,  even  if  our  space  admitted 
of  it,  to  give  in  detail  the  theory  and  method  of  treatment.     It 
is  our  province  merely  to  notice  the  remedies  with  as  much  ex- 
planation as  maj  be  required  to  make  the  statement  intelligible. 
We  must,  however,  quote  a  few  words  on  two  of  the  remedies,  at 
one  time  considered  essential,  and  still  strongly  recommended  by 
some  practitioner,  namely,  blood-letting  and  calomel — 

*'  Blood-letting  should  be  at  once  discarded  from  the  treatment  of  the 
disease." 
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<*  An  the  ByBxptatDB  at  which  any  man  oonld  grasp,  In  jnstifybig  flie 
use  of  the  lancet  in  the  eariy  stages  of  Cholm,  can  be  at  once  relieTed  b  j 
a  free  pexspiration*'* 

**  Calomel,  like  blood-letting,  tends  only  to  hasten  the  fstal  termination 
in  Cholera.  It  does  more.  Those  who  escape  or  recorer,  in  spite  of  tlie 
effects  of  it,  do  so  at  the  expense  of  a  mined  constitution.  The  reasons 
which  are  given  by  medical  writers  for  using  it  in  that  disease  sre  absurd, 
and  are  founded  on  a  total  misconception  of  its  nature." 

It  would  be  impossible  in  our  limited  space,  to  give  even  a  sum- 
mary, howcYer  bnef,  of  the  numerous  documents  and  pamphlets 
which  have  been  issued  on  this  subject^  and  it  might  be  sud  by 
some  persons,  that  the  question  bein^  a  medical  one,  is  out  of  our 
proyince.  Unfortunately  the  question  hangs  between  two  pro- 
fessions. Law  and  Physic,  and  in  the  emergency,  what  are  die 
Chemists  to  do  ?  Are  they  to  refuse  to  furnish  medicines  when 
applied  to,  or  are  they  to  cull  from  the  best  sources  ¥rithin  their 
reach  such  information  as  may  enable  them  to  meet  the  imperative 
demand  of  the  public  ? 

It  is  stated  in  the  Lancet  of  October  21,  that  the  College  of 
Physicians  has  objected  to  some  of  the  instructions  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Health,  and  we  have  been  anxiously  looking  out  mr  an 
official  announcement  on  this  subject,  but  up  to  the  time  of  going 
to  press,  none  has  appeared. 


THE  DRUGGISTS  DILEMMA. 


According  to  the  Times  (of 
Oct.  20th),  "the  sale  of  the 
more  active  and  concentrated 
drugs  should  be  forbidden,  save 
imder  medical  authority."  The 
Leg^lature  is  held  up  to  censure 
for  **  calmly  looking  on,**  while 
the  assassin  or  despairing  man 
"  need  but  to  cross  his  threshold, 
and  be  invited  to  the  shops 
where  for  a  few  pence  he  can 
purchase  Death  for  himself  or 
others.** 

"  A  smirking  boy  takes  down 
the  jar  from  the  shelf,  and  pours 
its  contents  into  the  little  phial : 
he  covers  the  cork  with  red 
paper  clipped  with  due  preci- 
sion, and  neatly  labels  it  as 
Poison"— as  "though  the  db- 


According  to  the  instructions 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Health, 
the  public  are  to  provide  them- 
selves with  certain  remedies  in 
anticipation  of  the  cholera. 
Among  these  remedies,  one  of 
the  most  important,  if  not  the 
most  essential,  is  opium,  in  the 
form  of  confection  or  laudanum. 
To  supply  these,  among  other 
remedies,  is  one  of  the  ordinary 
functions  of  the  Chemist  and 
Druggist. 

These  instructions  are  not 
confined  to  any  particular  class. 
The  rich  and  the  poor,  the  edu- 
cated and  the  illiterate,  the 
honest  man  and  the  knave,  all 
are  alike  liable  to  an  attack  of 
this  formidable  malady,  and  all 
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tribution  of  poison  were  but  one 
of  the  ordinary  functions  of  his 
craft/' 


"Few 
few     Druggist's 


are  equally  entitled  to  derive 
the  benefit  of  the  remedies  or 
precautions  which  are  recom- 
mended for  the  public  at  large. 
Few  Druggists,  probably  few 
Druggist's  apprentices,  would 
refuse  to  vend  the  usual  reme- 
dies to  a  man  who  rushed  into 
the  shop  with  disturbed  look 
and  haggard  eye,  in  dread  of 
the  fearful  epidemic,  and  eager 
to  provide  the  best  means  of 
escape,  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  These  means  of  es- 
cape being  prescribed  according 
to  law  by  a  legal  Board  of 
Health,  cannot  be  considered 
otherwise  than  orthodox. 

While  the  sale  of  medicine  is 
legal,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
hatch  up  a  pretext  by  which  it 
could  be  refused. 
By  comparing  the  above  parallel  passages,  it  will  be  seen  that 
those  who  undertake  to  lay  down  the  law  on  matters  with  which 
they  are  not  conversant,  are  liable  to  create  perplexity  where  they 
intend  to  remove  danger.     A  legal  Board  of  Health  directs  the 

Sublic  to  be  provided  with  certain  remedies.  A  non-medical  editor 
enounces  those  who  supply  those  remedies.  Even  a  medical  man 
brings  a  case  of  attempted  suicide  before  the  magistrate  for  the 
express  piurpose  of  pointing  out  the  danger  to  which  the  public  is 
exposed  from  the  free  trade  in  the  articles  recommended  for  general 
use  by  the  Board  of  Health.  Ever^^  one  must  admit  that  it  is 
desirable  to  prevent  accidents  by  poisoning,  and  for  this  purpose 
groat  care  should  be  taken  to  label  every  poisonous  substance  m  » 
proper  manner,  and  to  avoid  selling  them  under  circumstances 
which  aflTord  just  ground  of  suspicion ;  but  if  it  be  proposed  to 
prohibit  the  sale  of  poisons  in  general  (which  constitute  a  large 
proportion  of  the  materia  medica)  for  the  sole  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing suicide  or  murder,  then  on  the  same  grounds  the  sale  of  ropes, 
knives,  razors,  and  all  other  articles  capable  of  causing  death  should 


J,    probably 

apprentices, 

would  vend  a  poisonous  drug 
to  a  man  who  rushed  into  the 
shop  with  disturbed  look  and 
haggard  eye.  This,  however, 
is  a  defence  too  slight  and  in- 
sufficient for  the  community." 
The  evidence  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Bireh,  of  the  London  Hospital, 
is  quoted,  to  show  '^the  mis- 
chievous manner  in  which  poi- 
sons of  almost  every  description 
are  oonstantiy  sold  over  the 
counters  of  Dnig^sts." 

^  While  the  sale  of  poison  is 
legal,  there  can  be  no  difficulty 
hk  Iwtclung  up  a  pretext  by 
which  it  can  be  obtamed.'' 
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THE  MEDICINE  STAMP  ACT. 

Several  correspondents  have  made  inquiries  respecting  some 
of  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  schedule  to  the  Medicine  Stamp 
Act,  quoted  in  our  last  number.  Although  an  allusion  to  this 
schedule  is  included  in  the  general  instructions  to  officers,  there 
are  some  portions  of  it  which  are  practically  obsolete.  Many  of 
the  medicines  quoted  are  only  known  as  matters  of  histoiy,  others 
have  been  exempted  by  subsequent  provisions,  and  in  other  cases 
the  Commissioners  exercise  a  discretionary  power. 

Eau  de  Cologne  and  arquebusade  waters  are  exempted  by  a 
Treasury  order  (the  date  of  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain) on  the  ground  that  these  articles  pay  a  sufficient  amount  of 
duty  as  spirits. 

Some  lozenges  are  exempted  by  o5th  Geo.  III.,  cap.  184, 
sec.  54,  as  follows  : — 

*'  Provided  always,  and  be  it  farther  enacted,  Tliat  nothing  contained  in 
this  or  any  other  Act  shall  extend,  or  be  construed  to  extend  to  charge 
with  any  stamp,  ginger  and  peppermint  lozenges,  or  any  other  article  of 
confectionery,  unless  the  person  vending  the  same  shall  vend  the  same  as 
medicines,  or  as  beneficial  for  the  prevention,  cure,  or  relief  of  any  dis- 
temper, malady,  ailment,  or  disorder  incident  to,  or  in  anywise  affecting  the 
human  body,  nor  to  compel  the  person  or  persons  vending  the  same  to  take 
out  the  licence  required  by  persons  vending  medicines.** 

It  has  been  the  custom  since  the  date  of  this  Act  (1815)  to  sell 
lozenges  generally  without  stamps,  by  the  ounce  or  in  boxes, 
without  recommendation  or  printed  directions,  although  it  had 
previously  been  considered  necessary  to  affix  a  stamp  in  every 
instance.  The  absurdity  of  requiring  a  three-halfpenny  stamp  to 
be  appended  to  every  pennyworth  of  lozenges  was  so  palpable,  that 
it  almost  amounted  to  a  prohibition  on  the  sale  of  small  quantities. 
The  only  condition  now  imposed,  is  the  absence  of  any  statement 
which  can  be  construed  into  a  recommendation,  an  exclusive  sale, 
or  a  secret. 

We  should  have  been  glad  if  we  could  have  obtained  an  official 
announcement  from  Somerset  House,  clearing  up  all  doubtful  points 
in  reference  to  the  schedule  and  other  parts  of  the  Act,  in  which 
the  Commissioners  exercise  a  discretionary  forbearance.  This, 
however,  could  not  be  granted,  since  an  official  declaration  on  the 
part  of  the  Commissioners,  giving  any  latitude  to  the  vendors  of 
stampable  articles,  would  be  equivalent  to  an  admission  that  they 
neglect  their  duty  by  not  enforcing  the  law  to  the  strict  letter. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps  have  a  dis- 
cretionary power,  each  individual  case  being  decided  on  its  own 
merits,  and  as  no  penalty  is  enforced  without  the  particulars  of  the 
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case  being  fully  reported  at  head-quarters,  there  is  a  salutary  check 
on  the  interior  officers,  who  have  no  power  but  to  purchase  articles 
supposed  to  be  liable,  and  to  forward  the  same  to  Somerset  House. 

Many  of  the  articles  so  purchased  are  consigned  to  oblivion,  the 
Commissioners  in  their  discretion  deciding  that  they  are  not  to  be 
held  as  liable.  In  these  cases,  the  parties  from  whom  the  goods 
were  bought,  derive  the  benefit  of  the  sale,  without  being  aware 
that  it  was  the  object  of  the  purchaser  to  entrap  them. 

No  one  can  dispute  the  fact  that  the  Medicine  Stamp  Act 
requires  revision,  when  even  the  officers  employed  to  enforce  it  are 
at  fault  in  the  exercise  of  their  duty. 

From  the  information  which  we  have  given  in  this  and  former 
numbers  on  the  subject,  a  general  idea  may  be  gathered  respecting 
the  interpretation  of  die  Act  adopted  by  the  Commissioners,  and 
in  any  particular  case  in  which  the  law  may  have  been  misunder- 
stood, some  degree  of  leniency  may  be  expected  at  Somerset 
House.  It  is  clear  that  we  are  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  autho- 
rities in  regard  to  this  Act,  and  that  it  is  our  interest  as  well  as  our 
duty  to  avoid  any  known  infraction  of  the  law,  since  a  penalty  is 
rarely  if  ever  enforced,  unless  the  party  is  supposed  to  have  trans- 
gressed either  with  an  intention  of  fraud  or  from  culpable  neg- 
ligence. 


FEES  TO  MEDICAL  REFEREES  AT  INSURANCE 
OFFICES. 

The  illiberality  of  most  insurance  offices  towards  medical  men, 
to  whom  they  apply  for  certificates  respecting  the  health  of  persons 
about  to  insure  their  lives,  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion  in  the 
profession.  A  medical  man  receives  a  communication  from  the 
secretary  of  an  insurance  office,  inclosing  a  printed  list  of  ques* 

tions,  with  a  note  to  thie  effect :   "  Mr.  — --,  or  Dr. ,  will , 

oblige  the  Directors  by  answering  the  following  questions  respect- 
ing the  health  and  constitution  of  — — ,  at  his  earliest  conveni- 
ence." It  is  also  stated  that  the  reply  *'  will  be  considered  by 
the  Directors  as  strictly  confidential."  In  a  majority  of  cases  no 
fee  is  indosed  ;  and  if  the  medical  practitioner,  having  com- 
plied with  the  request,  should  apply  for  the  fee,  he  is  informed 
that  the  office  has  a  medical  staff,  and  does  not  remunerate  referee?. 
K  he  decline  to  fill  up  the  certificate  without  a  fee,  his  patient  is 
informed  that  his  medical  attendant  refuses  to  comply  with  the 
forms  of  the  office,  and  he  is  requested  to  refer  the  Directors  to 
some  other  practitioner.  Thus  the  medical  man  has  before  him  a 
choice  of  evils.      He  must  either  **  oblige  the  Directors"  gratuit- 
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ously,  or  place  himself  in  an  vnfaTOurable  and  appaientlj  dui- 
courteous  positLoa  with  hiB  patient. 

In  order  to  understand  nillj  the  injustice  of  this  systeniy  it  is 
requisite  to  consider,  first,  What  is  the  object  of  the  reference  ?— 
2dly,  For  whose  benefit  is  it  made? — Sdly,  What  is  the  nature  of 
the  professional  skill,  time,  and  responsibilitj  involved  in  the 
replies  to  the  inquiries  ? 

1st.  The  object  of  the  reference  :  The  medical  officers  of  the 
institution  see  the  candidate  for  the  first  time  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances.  They  have  no  evidence  before  them, 
but  the  actual  state  of  the  individual,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  a  period  of  ill  health  would  be  chosen  for  such  an  examination* 
A  person  may  exhibit  all  the  outward  signs  of  health  and  vigour, 
ana  yet  may  be  liable  to  attacks,  the  precise  nature  of  which  is 
known  only  by  the  regular  medical  attendant;  but  which  may, 
nevertheless  involve  the  insurance  of  the  life  in  considerable  risk. 
In  such  a  case  the  answers  of  the  referee  may  furnish  a  clue  to 
the  most  important  information,  which  might  influence  the  decision 
of  the  Directors  as  to  the  propriety  of  granting  the  policy. 

2d.  For  whose  benefit  is  this  information  ?  I3ndoubtedly  for 
the  benefit  of  the  office.  The  candidate  is  not  interested  in 
throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  insurance.  He  is  desirous  to 
insure  his  life,  and  he  submits  to  an  examination,  not  from  choice 
or  for  his  ovm  benefit,  but  because  the  office  imposes  the  condition. 
The  office  is  interested  in  making  this  investigation  as  searching 
and  complete]  as  possible,  as  a  security  against  the  heavy  loss  re- 
sulting from  the  insurance  of  precarious  lives,  and  it  is  as  an 
additional  security  to  the  office  that  reference  is  made  to  the 
medical  attendant  of  the  candidate. 

3d.  The  professional  skill,  time,  and  responsibility  involved  in 
the  replies  to  inquiries  of  this  nature  are  of  no  ordinary  kind. 
A  medical  man  is  called  upon  to  tax  his  memory  respecting  events 
probably  spread  over  a  long  series  of  years.  He  may  have 
occasion  to  refer  to  his  note-book  for  particulars  which  have 
escaped  his  recollection,  and  his  professional  skill  or  even  his  inte- 
grity may  be  called  in  question  in  case  he  should  omit  accidentally 
to  state  any  important  circumstance.  The  document  which  he 
has  to  fill  up  entails  upon  him  much  more  thought  and  investiga- 
tion than  an  ordinary  prescription,  in  some  cases  a  professional 
visit  or  a  troublesome  correspondence.  Nor  does  the  responsibility 
end  here,  for  he  is  liable  to  be  called  as  a  witness  at  a  future  time 
in  case  of  a  dispute  between  the  office  and  the  representatives  of 
the  insured. 

For  these  important  professional  services  all  that  is  claimed  is 
the  moderate  fee  of  one  guinea,  which  fee  should  of  course  be  paid 
by  the  party  for  whose  benefit  the  certificate  is  given,  namely,  by 
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the  office.  The  patient  does  not  receive  the  information,  he  is 
not  allowed  to  see  the  certificate,  which  '*  is  considered  by  the 
Directors  to  be  strictly  conBdentiaL**  He  can  derive  no  lienefit 
from  it,  for  if  favourable  it  could  do  no  more  than  confirm  the 
opinion  of  the  Medical  Officers  of  the  Institution,  if  unfavourable 
it  may  deprive  him  of  the  benefit  of  the  insurance,  and  therefore 
do  him  a  positive  injury.  Yet  there  are  some  persons  who  con- 
tend that  the  patient  ought  to  pay  the  fee  !  OUiers,  who  may  be 
termed  the  <^  ultra  liberal  party,*^  affirm  that  no  fee  is  required. 
They  consider  that  it  costs  a  medical  man  nothing  to  write  answers 
to  a  few  questions,  and  that  it  is  no  more  than  an  act  of  courtesy 
to  a  patient — To  do  what  ?  To  reveal  the  secrets  of  his  consti* 
tutional  peculiarities  for  the  benefit  of  an  insurance  office  confix 
dentially  to  the  Directors  I  It  is  notorious  that  the  members  of 
the  medical  profession  perform  more  service  gratuitously  to  the 
public  than  any  other  class  of  the  community.  In  the  relief  of 
the  poor  this  service  is  performed  cheerfully  and  without  hesitation. 
But  the  plea  of  poverty  is  not  applicable  to  the  case  of  insurance 
offices  with  incomes  ranging  from  £10,000  to  £400,000  per  annum, 
and  the  propensity  on  the  part  of  such  offices  to  defraud  the  medical 
profession  should  be  exposed  and  resisted. 

The  late  Dr.  Sims  was,  we  believe,  the  first  member  of  the 
profession  who  made  a  stand  against  this  injustice,  and  he  main- 
tained the  principle  at  a  personal  sacrifice,  having  declined  an  ap- 
pointment with  a  salary  of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year  on  the 
ground  that  the  Directors  refused  to  adopt  the  principle  of  remu- 
nerating medical  referees.  Another  office  (the  Britannia)  was 
shortly  afterwards  established,  and  the  appointment  was  offered  to 
him.  On  his  naming  the  conditions  on  which  alone  he  would 
consent  to  be  connected  with  the  office,  the  Directors  conceded  the 
point,  and  established  the  principle  for  which  he  contended.  The 
example  has  been  followed  by  the  Medical  Legal  and  General 
Life  Assurance  Office,  and  the  English  Widows'  Fund. 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  referring  to  an  advertisement  of 
the  ^'  Westminster  General  Assurance  Office**  on  the  cover  of  this 
journal,  which  may  now  be  added  to  the  list,  the  Directors  having 
adopted  the  practice  of  remunerating  medical  referees.  We  think 
it  incumbent  on  the  members  of  every  branch  of  the  profession  to 
give  their  support  to  those  offices  which  have  done  this  act  of 
justice  to  medical  practitioners. 
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THE    PHARMACEUTICAL    SOCIETY. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING, 

OCTOBER  11th,  1848. 
MR.  MORSON,  PRESIDENT,  IM  THE  CHAIB. 

The  first  business  of  the  Meeting  consisted  in  the  Distribution 
of  the  Prizes  awarded  to  the  successful  competitors  in  the  classes 
of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy,  and  Botany.  The  reports  of  the 
Professors  were  read  by  the  Chairman,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  the  results  of  the  Examinations  had  been  as  follows : — 
CHEMSTRY  AND   PHARMACT. 

QUESTIONS  FOB  EXAMINATION. 

1.  What  is  the  force  represented  by  the  weight  of  a  body  as  determined  by 

the  Qse  of  the  balajice  ?  Is  this  force  common  to  all  matter  ?  If  a 
substance  be  weighed  in  an  accurate  balance,  surrounded  by  air,  would 
the  weight  indicated  be  a  correct  representation  of  the  force  ? 

2.  "What  is  meant  by  the  specific  gravity  of  a  body  ?    How  is  the  specific 

gravity  of  a  solid  substance,  soluble  in  water,  determined,  with  refer- 
ence to  water  as  unity  ?  Describe  the  method  of  making  the  deter* 
mination,  illustrating  it  by  an  assumed  case. 
8.  What  is  the  distinction  between  statical  and  dynamical  or  ctirrent  elec- 
tricity ?  How  are  these  two  modifications  of  the  electrical  force 
excited  ?  Explain  the  phenomena  of  electrical  induction.  In  a  simple 
voltaic  circuit,  consisting  of  a  copper  and  zinc  plate  immersed  in 
diluted  acid,  which  is  the  positive  and  which  the  negative  plate,  and 
to  what  parts  are  the  terms  anode  and  cathode  applied  ?  Explain  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  electrode,  electrolysis,  and  electrolyte. 

4.  What  is  tlie  meaning  of  the  term  specific  heat,  and  how  is  the  specific 

heat  of  bodies  determined  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  latent 
heat?  What  is  the  latent  heat  of  water,  and  of  the  vapour  of  water, 
and  is  the  latter  the  same  at  all  temperatures,  or  what  is  the  law  with 
reference  to  it  ? 

5.  What  are  the  theories  generally  received  among  Chemists,  with  refer- 

ence to  the  constitution  of  salts  ?  Explain  tlie  doctrme  of  Isomorphism. 

6.  Describe  the  compounds  of  copper,  zinc,  bismuth,  and  arsenic,  especially 

those  used  in  medicine,  stating  the  natural  sources  from  which  they 
(ire  derived,  and  giving  the  processes  for  their  preparation. 

7.  State  the  composition  of  starch,  dextrine,  cane-sugar,  grape  sugar,  and 

manniie,  and  the  conditions  under  which  some  of  these  bodies  are  pro- 
duced from  others  of  them. 

8.  Describe  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  production  of  alcohol,  and  of 

acetic  acid,  from  sugar — of  aldehyde  fVom  alcohol — of  benzoic  acid  from 
oil  of  bitter  almonds— and  of  gallic  acid  from  tannin. 

9«  Describe  the  best  methods  of  determining  the  strength  or  purity,  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  may  indicate,  of  the  following  substances  : — acetic 
acid,  citric  acid,  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid,  calomel,  carbonate  of  potash, 
nitrate  of  silver, 

10.  How  is  the  presence  of  nitrogen  in  an  organic  body  detected,  and  what 
is  the  method  of  determining  its  quantity  ? 

T.  Redwood,  Professor. 
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Prizes  and  Certificates  were  awarded  to  the  following  :*- 

LECTURE    PUPIL. 

Prize Mr.  Swann. 

LABORATORY    PUPILS. 

First  Prize Mr.  R.  \V.  Giles,  aifton. 

Second  Prize Mr.  Copeland. 

Csrtificates  of  Merit. — Mr.  Braithwaite. 

Mr.  HRrrison. 
Mr.  Starkie. 

GENERAL  AND  MEDICAL  BOTANT. 

VITA  TOCE  KXAUINATION. 

Plants  submitted  to  the  candidates,  who  were  required  to  name  them — 
to  state  the  order  in  the  Natural  System  to  which  each  belongs— and  to 
mention  any  peculiar  feature  in  any  of  the  plants  :— 

Ord,  Ranunculacea, — Delphinium  staphfsagria,  Aoonitum  rndgare.  Ranun- 
culus lingua, 

Oiiet>%r«.— Sinapis  aRxL 

Kdileruznace^e.— Valeriana  officinalis. 

Coiiipostto.— Centauria  cyanus,  Lactuca  virosa,  Lactuca  aaivoa^  Ma- 
tricaria chamomilla,  Anthemis  nobiUs,  Anacyclus 
pyret/arum, 

SoianaeeiB. — ^Datura  ttramoniumf  Hyoscyamus  niger, 

Scrophulariace(B,^~Gr&tXo\A  officinafis* 

Xo^iato.— Salvia  scJaria,  Marrubium  vulgare.  Origanum  vulgare, 
Mentha  viridis, 

5b2afuzce<F.— Nicotiana  tabacum,  Capsicum  annuum. 

Polyminacece. — Polygonum  bistorta, 

£ii/>Aor6iace<?.~-Euphorbia  kUhyris, 

JRutacea. — ^Ruta  graveoiens, 

Con^/erce.— Juniperus  comnumis.    In  all  24  plants. 

WRI1TEN  SXAHINATXON. 

Questions  to  be  answered, 

I.  Describe  the  following  organs,  and  the  parts  of  which  each  is  com- 
posed ; — rooty  rhizome,  tu^t  cormvs,  bulb, 

S.  What  parts  are  brought  into  Tiew  in  the  transrerse  section  of  the  trunk 
of  a  tree,  and  what  is  the  structure  of  each  part  ? 

5.  Describe  the  various  kinds  of  inflorescence. 

4.  What  distinguishes  a  compound  flower  from  an  aggregate  flower  ? 

6.  What  are  the  distuiguishing  characters  of  the  following  fhiits  :— acAe- 

nium,  follicle,  capsule,  pome,  drupe,  nut,  berry,  pepo,  legume,  Ument^  siUquCf 
silicide,  cone,  strobile,  galbalus, 

6.  Describe  the  ascent  of  the  sap ;  the  power  wliich  carries  it  upwards ; 

tlie  changes  which  it  undergoes  in  the  leaf ;  and  also  the  part  of  the 
plant  by  which  the  proper  juice  descends. 

7.  Name  the  plant  of  which  the  following  is  the  description -><^  class, 

sub-chtss,  and  order,  in  the  natural  system  to  which  it  belongs— the 
part  of  the  plant  employed  in  medicine— and  the  period  at  which  it 
should  be  gathered,  in  order  to  ensure  its  remedial  efficacy. 
A  biennial.  The  root  consisting  of  many  long  slender  fibres  :  stem,  none 
in  the  first  year,  in  the  second,  straight,  wand-like,  roundish  with 
slight  obtuse  angles,  leafy,  nslng  from  three  to  four  feet  in  height : 
VOL.  VIII.  Q 
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leaves  alternate,  nearly  OTate,  stronglj  vemed,  rugose,  cronate,  tUIotib, 
of  a  deep  green  on  the  upper  disk,  and  tapering  at  the  base  into  a 
winged  petiole  ;  the  lower,  or  radide  leayes  as  they  are  termed,  the 
largest.  Flowers  in  a  long,  unilateral,  simple,  erect  tenninal  raoeme  : 
cafyv  much  shorter  than  the  corolla,  composiBd  of  five  acute,  permanent, 
sepals — the  uppermost  narrower  than  the  rest :  coroBa  monopetalous, 
campanulate,  Tentricose,coDtracted  at  the  base,  the  limb  oblique,  with 
the  upper  lip  emarginate,  the  lower  trifid,  the  middle  lobe  the  largest; 
the  colour  crimson,  elegantly  speckled  with  eye-like  8pot8,and  furnished 
with  hairs  within,  lurge,  pcoidulous,  and  scentless :  eiamtna  dldy- 
namous,  inserted  into  Uie  base  of  the  corolla  :  anthers  acute  :  stigma 
bilamellate  :  capsule  ovate,  with  a  septicidal  dehiscence  :  seeds  yery 
numerous,  small,  oblong,  pale  brown,  pitted. 

Anthomt  Todd  Thomson,  Professor, 

The  values  of  the  answers  furnished  hj  the  several  competitors^ 
were  indicated  by  numbers  set  against  their  names  or  mottos,  in 
both  the  oral  and  written  examination.  In  relation  to  the  suc- 
cessful competitors  the  numbers  stood  as  follows : — 

Oral.       Written. 
Mr.  Trask    24+    98  =  122     First  PaizE. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Giles 20  +  100  =  120    Second  Prize. 

Mr.  Braithwaite 19  +    98  —  1 1 8  "i  Certificates 

Mr.  Walker 20  +    95  =  115  ^  op 

Mr.  R.  S.  Starkie 21  +    93=  114  )         Mbatt. 

The  following  papers  were  then  read  : — 

ON  DRUG-GRINDING. 

BY   MB.  THE0PHILU8   REDWOOD, 

Professor  of  Cliemistry  and  Pharmac/  to  the  Pharmaceatical  Society. 

A  LARGE  proportion  of  the  solid  suhstances  employed  ia 
medicine,  are  submitted  to  certain  processes  bj  whicn  they  are 
reduced  to  powder,  either  as  a  preparatory  step  to  subsequent  phar- 
maceutical processes,  or  to  fit  tnem  for  administration  in  the  solid 
state.  It  IS,  therefore,  an  interesting  and  important  question — 
whether,  and  to  what  extent,  do  the  operations  connected  with  the 
pulverization  of  drugs  affect  their  composition,  strength,  and 
general  medicinal  efficacy  ? 

Every  Druggist  is  famiHar  with  the  usual  method  of  powdering 
drugs  by  the  use  of  the  pestle  and  mortar.  This  is  the  process 
usually  adopted  by  the  retail  pharmaceutist.  But  the  greater  part 
of  the  drugs  which  are  used  m  powder  are  reduced  to  that  state 
previously  to  their  passing  from  the  wholesale  dealers,  and  in  these 
cases  the  process  is  generally  conducted  by  persons  who  make  it 
their  speoal  business,  and  who  are  called  drug-grinders.  The 
establishments  at  which  drugs  are  thus  reduced  to  powder,  are 
called  drng-mills,  and  the  implements  used  there  for  effecting  the 
disintegration  of  the  drugs,  are  the  grinding-mill  and  the 
stamptng-mill. 
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The  essential  features  of  the  means  by  which  disintegration  is 
effected  at  the  drag- mills,  are  the  same  as  those  which  characterize 
the  more  familiar  processes  of  the  Druggist.  In  both  cases  com- 
minution is  effected  by  eoniuaion  and  by  trituration. 

The  Drag^gist  effects  the  pulverization  of  drugs  by  contusion^ 
with  a  pestle  and  mortar  made  of  some  hard  metal— either  iron 
or  bell-metal. 

The  drug-grinder  also  reduces  drugs  to  powder,  in  some  cases, 
by  coniusionj  and  his  implements  are  the  pestle  and  mortar,  which 
£ffer  but  little  from  those  used  by  the  Druggist.  But  the  pestle 
and  mortar  of  the  drug-grinder  is  called  a  stamping-mill  or 
stamper.  The  pestle,  instead  of  being  worked  by  manual  labour, 
is  raised  by  machinery,  and  allowed  to  fall  with  the  impetus  of 
its  own  weight,  as  shown  at  d  efg  in  the  drawing  at  page  220. 
These  pestles  usually  weigh  from  thirty  to  fif^y  or  sixty  pounds. 
The  mortars,  which  in  common  with  the  pestles  or  stampers  are 
of  iron,  are  not  larger  than  those  commonly  used  for  powdering 
drugs  with  the  ^ring- pestle. 

The  Druggist  effects  the  pulverization  of  drug^  by  trituration^ 
with  a  pestle  and  mortar,  usually  made  of  marble.  Sometimes  he 
uses  the  porphyry  slab  and  muller,  but  this  method  of  operating 
is  of  rare  occurrence.  There  are  also  a  few  cases  in  wnich  the 
substance  to  be  powdered  is  merely  rubbed  over  the  surface  of  a 
sieve. 

The  dru^-grinder  also  reduces  drugs  to  powder  by  trituration^ 
and  this  indeed,  is  the  principal  mode  of  operating  adopted  at  the 
drug-mills.  But  the  apparatus  employed  by  the  drug-grinder  for 
powdering  by  trituration,  differs  greatly  from  that  used  for  a 
similar  purpose  by  the  Druggist.  The  triturating  implement  of 
the  drug-grinder,  is  usually  called  the  drug-mill ;  when  used  for 
other  purposes,  it  is  sometimes  distinguished  as  the  pugging-mill. 
It  consists  of  two  stone  cylinders,  (a  a)  commonly  called  tne  runners, 
four  or  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  in  thick- 
ness, which  are  trundled  round  a  central  beam  working  on  a 
spindle.  This  mill  is  a  most  efficient  instrument  for  effecting  the 
comminution  of  drugs.  The  runners,  which  are  made  of  granite 
or  other  hard  stone,  and  usually  weigh  a  ton  or  more,  break  down 
or  tear  asunder  the  hardest  and  toughest  substances.  The  disinte- 
gration is  effected  partly  by  the  weight  of  the  stone,  and  partly  by 
the  g^nding  or  triturating  action  produced  in  consequence  of  the 
outer  and  inner  edges  of  the  revolving  cylinder,  which  are  both 
equal,  being  made  to  perform  unequal  circuits  in  the  same  time. 
Thus,  if  either  of  the  cylinders  were  simply  trundled  without 
controul,  it  would  proceed  in  a  straight  line,  but  being  made  to 
describe  a  circle  immediately  around  the  central  beam,  the  outer 
edge  of  the  cylinder  has  to  travel  through  a  longer  path  tlian  that 
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assigned  to  tho  inner  edge,  so  that  every  advance  onwards,  b^ 
which  the  weight  or  pressure  is  imposed  upon  a  new  surface,  is 
accompanied  bj  a  lateral  firiction  caused  by  the  unequal  prog^ression 
of  the  two  edges  of  the  cylinder. 

A  drug-grinding  room  usually  contains  a  pair  of  stones  (a  a),  a 
set  of  five  or  six  stampers  such  as  6  ^,  and  a  sifting  apparatus  (c). 


APPARATUS  FOR  DRUG-GRINDINQ. 


a  a.  The  drnir-inUl. 
b  b.  Tbe  Btampert. 


•  «.  The  guldixiK-fraine  for  stampers. 
e»  The  nlfOng  apparatus. 


The  nfting  apparatus  consists  of  a  square  wooden  frame  (c),  in 
which  there  are  five  or  six  octagon-shaped  holes  for  the  reception 
of  the  sieves.  This  frame  is  suspended  from  the  ceiling  by  four 
ropes  or  chains,  and  its  peculiar  motion  is  eflRseted  by  a  rotating 
crank  working  in  a  socket  in  the  bottom  of  the  frame.  A  very 
irregular  and  jerking  motion  is  thus  imparted  to  the  frame,  and 
fix)m  thence  to  the  sieves,  by  the  joint  action  of  the  revolving 
crank,  and  of  the  ropes  by  which  the'  frame  is  suspended.  The 
sieves  employed  in  the  process  are  the  common  drum-sieves. 

The  first  operation  connected  with  the  grinding  of  drugs  con- 
sists of  drying  them.  K  they  are  in  large  masses^  they  are  cut  or 
broken  into  small  pieces  to  facilitate  the  drying  process,  and  also 
to  prepare  them  for  being  put  imder  the  stones  when  dry  enough 
to  be  powdered.     The  drying  is  generally  effected  in  a  room 
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heated  to  about  120^)  by  means  of  a  stove  or  steam-pipe.  The 
most  common  method  of  heating  the  drying-room  appears  to  be  by 
the  use  of  a  cockle,  that  is,  a  stove  having  an  outer  case  or  jacket^ 
between  which  and  the  fire-case  there  is  a  space  for  the  circulation 
of  air.  A  great  many  difierent  forms  are  given  to  the  cockle, 
which  is  sometimes  made  of  iron  and  sometimes  of  brick  ;  but  it 
should  always  be  so  placed  that  the  fire  can  be  fed  from  the  out- 
side of  the  room,  so  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  may  not  be 
contaminated  with  smoke  or  dust.  The  substances  to  be  dried 
are  spread  out  on  trays,  which  are  placed  on  open  frames  around 
the  room. 

The  drying  process  being  completed,  the  substance  is  placed  on 
the  platform  of  the  mill,  in  the  path  of  the  stone  runners,  where  it 
is  ground  until  sufficiently  comminuted  for  the  commencement  of 
the  next  operation,  namely,  that  of  sifting  it.  The  two  operations 
of  grinding  and  sifting  are  then  continued  simultaneously,  the 
operator  transferring  a  portion  of  the  powder  from  the  mill  to  one 
of  the  drum  sieves,  which  latter,  with  its  contents,  is  put  into  its 
appropriate  receptacle  in  the  frame  of  the  sifting  apparatus,  where 
it  is  subjected  to  the  requisite  succussion.  The  residue,  which 
does  not  pass  through  the  sieve,  is  returned  to  the  miU,  and  a 
fresh  portion  of  powder  taken  out  to  be  sifted ;  and  this  mode  of 
proceeding  is  continued  without  suspending  the  motion  of  any 
part  of  the  machinery,  until  the  process  is  nearly  finished. 

In  using  the  stampers,  it  is  necessary  to  suspend  the  pounding 
or  stamping  while  the  substance  under  operation  is  being  removed 
from,  and  introduced  into,  the  mortar,  which  somewhat  retards  the 
process. 

The  facility  with  which  drugs  are  reduced  to  powder  depends 
in  great  measure  upon  the  extent  to  which  they  have  been  pre- 
viously dried.  If  they  be  not  deprived  of  their  hygrometric  water 
to  the  greatest  extent  practicable  by  exposure  in  the  drying-room, 
it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  produce  perfectly  smooth 
and  impalpable  powders,  such  as  are  now  generally  used  in  medi- 
cine. This  drymg  is,  of  course,  accompanied  by  a  diminution  of 
weight,  arising  from  the  loss  of  water  and  other  volatile  consti- 
tuents, which  varies  considerably  in  different  drugs,  and  also  in 
different  specimens  of  the  same  kind  of  drug.  There  is  always, 
however,  a  little  moisture  again  absorbed  during  the  process  of 
g^nding. 

There  are  some  drugs  which,  however  carefully  they  may  be 
dried,  are,  nevertheless,  with  great  difficulty  reduced  to  powder  by 
the  ordinary  method  of  proceeding.  Nux  vomica,  St.  Ig^atius's 
beans,  and  tbe  tuberous  roots  of  the  orchis,  belong  to  this  class. 
They  are  tough  and  horny,  and  can  hardly  be  powdered  without 
a  particular  treatment.     The  best  method  of  preparing  nux  vomica 
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and  St  Ignatius's  beans  for  pulverization  is  to  expose  the  seeds  to 
the  action  of  steam  until  they  have  swelled  to  about  twice  their 
original  size,  and  then  to  dry  them  rapidly  in  the  drying-room. 
The  roots  of  the  orchis,  which  are  ground  to  make  saloop-powder, 
should  be  macerated  in  cold-water  until  they  have  become  soffe» 
and  then  dried,  as  in  the  other  case.  After  being  thus  treated 
they  are  easily  powdered. 

8ome  substances  cannot  be  powdered  alone  ;  they  require  the 
addition  of  other  bodies  which  facilitate  the  disintegpration.  Thus 
the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  spirit  renders  the  pulverization  of 
camphor  easy,  although  it  could  not  be  effected  without  it.  Agaric 
is  a  substance  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  powder  alone,  and 
a  method  has  therefore  been  proposed  for  powdering  it  by  mediaHon, 
It  is  cut  into  small  pieces,  wetted  with  mucilage  of  tragacantii, 
and  then  dried,  previously  to  submitting  it  to  the  process  of 
grinding.  The  addition  of  a  foreign  body  which  the  powder  re- 
tains, cannot,  however,  be  sanctioned,  excepting  under  particular 
circumstances,  such  as  the  impossibility  of  otherwise  effecting  the 
object.  It  is  stated  in  some  pharmaceutical  works  that  colocynth 
is  powdered  by  mediation,  in  the  same  way  as  that  above  described 
for  the  pulverization  of  agaric  ;  but  in  this  case  the  addition  of  a 
foreign  body  is  certainly  unnecessary,  and  I  am  informed  that  no 
fuch  addition  is  made  by  the  drug-grinders  in  this  country. 

The  foregoing  is  a  general  outline  of  the  various  methods  adopted 
in  effecting  the  pulverization  of  drugs.  We  may  now  return  to 
the  question, — how  far  do  these  processes  affect  the  composition, 
strength,  and  general  medicinal  efficacy  of  the  substances  operated 
upon  ? 

The  operations  connected  with  the  processes  of  drug-grinding 
do  not  seem  to  be  calculated  to  promote  chemical  change  in  the 
constituents  of  the  powder ;  for,  although  the  disintegration,  by 
exposing  a  larger  surface  to  the  action  of  the  air,  may  be  some- 
what unfavourable  to  the  permanence  of  the  proximate  constituents 
of  vegetable  substances,  yet  the  complete  desiccation  which  forms 
part  of  the  process  will  exercise  a  conservative  influence  to  pro- 
bably an  equal  extent.  This,  at  least,  would  be  the  case  if  the 
powder,  when  prepared,  be  put  into  close  bottles,  and  kept  for 
only  a  moderate  length  of  time. 

The  principal,  if  not  the  only  necessary,  cause  of  deterioration 
to  the  products,  is  the  long-continued  application  of  the  degree  of 
heat  to  which  the  drugs  are  exposed  in  the  drying-room.  There 
are  some  substances  which  cannot  be  thus  dried  without  having  a 
portion  of  their  active  volatile  ingredients  driven  off,  as  well  as 
the  water  they  contained.  The  strong  smell  which  fills  the  dryings 
room  when  opium,  or  myrrh,  or  cinnamon,  are  under  operation, 
affords  sufficient  eridence  that  some  volatile  matter  besides  water 
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is  escapingv  and  that  the  resulting  powders  cannot  strictly  repre- 
sent the  drugs  from  which  they  are  made.  All  substances  which 
contain  volatile  principles  must  lose  a  portion  of  these  during  the 
drying  process  which  precedes,  and  sometimes  accompanies  that  of 
pulverization ;  and  if  the  efficacy  of  the  medicine  depend  upon 
these  volatile  parts,  the  product  must  be  injured  by  the  process  to 
which  it  is  submitted.  Thus  myrrh,  valerian,  caraamoms,  cinna- 
mon, and  spices  generally,  lose  some  of  their  efficacy  in  being  re- 
duced to  fine  powder. 

But  a  large  proportion  of  our  drugs  are  not  subject  to  deteriora- 
tion from  loss  of  volatile  constituents ;  and  in  these  cases,  if  care 
be  exercised  in  conducting  the  process  of  drying,  the  powders  ob- 
tained by  the  usual  method  of  operating  wUl  possess  all  the 
medicinal  properties  of  the  crude  materials.  Rhubarb,  jalap, 
ipecacuanha,  colocynth,  scammony,  gamboge,  and  many  other 
cmigs,  are  not  necessarily  injured  in  the  process  of  powdering. 

There  are  some  drugs  which  not  only  suffer  no  injury  in  being 
powdered,  but  which  actually  contun,  when  pulverized,  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  active  constituents  than  were,  present  in  the 
crude  unpowdered  substance.  This  arises  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  less  active  parts  are  separated  and  rejected  during  the 
process.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha,  if  pro- 
perly prepared,  contains  more  of  the  emetic  principle  tiian  the 
root  from  which  it  is  made,  llie  principle  upon  which  the  emetic 
property  of  ipecacuanha  depends,  exists  chiefly  in  the  cortical  part 
of  the  rooty  and  as  this  is  the  most  easily  pulverizable,  it  passes 
first  throufi^h  the  sieve,  while  the  less  active  ligneous  part,  being 
more  tough,  remains  to  the  last,  and  should  be  rejected  as  gruffs. 

Besides  the  loss  of  water  and  other  volatile  constituents,  which 
are  driven  off  in  the  drying- room,  there  is  also  necessarily  a  dis- 
sipation and  loss  to  a  certain  extent  of  solid  particles  of  powder, 
which  are  diffused  through  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  in  which 
the  pulverization  is  conducted,  or  which  adhere  to  the  apparatus. 

With  these  exceptions  the  product,  including  the  grufi&  or  un- 
nfted  part,  ought  to  be  identical  with  the  substance  it  represents ; 
that  is  to  say,  should  consist  of  the  same  particles,  and  no  others, 
in  the  same  chemical  condition  as  they  existed  in  previously  to  the 
process  of  powdering. 

If  no  active  constituents  be  lost  in  the  drying  process,  the 
strength  of  the  powder  will  be  greater  than  Uiat  of  the  crude 
drug,  to  the  extent  of  the  quantity  of  water  and  inactive  matter 
which  have  been  separated  and  rejected.  It  would  be  very  de- 
sirable to  ascertain  what  the  average  increase  of  strength  is  in 
those  drugs  which  suffer  no  deterioration  in  the  process  of  pow- 
dering :  and  also  what  is  the  exact  nature  of  the  deterioration 
necessarily  sustained  by  drugs^  such  as  myrrh,  ginger,  cardamoms. 
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and  cascarilla,  whieh  oontaiii,  and  must  therefore  lose  active  vola- 
tile constltnents. 

Next  to  the  preservation  of  tho  medicinal  efficacy  of  the  dni^, 
the  most  important  object  for  attainment  is  uniformity  of  strengdi 
in  the  product.  What  security  has  the  physician  that  a  graxa  of 
opium  or  ten  grains  of  jalap  obtained  fi'om  a  particular  source 
shall  be  equivalent  to  the  same  quantities  of  those  substances  ob- 
tained elsewhere  ? 

There  are  several  causes  which  tend  to  a£Fect  the  uniformity  of 
the  strength  of  those  medicines  which  consist  of  parts  or  crude 
products  of  plants.  In  the  first  place,  these  drugs,  in  their  natural 
or  original  state  are  not  uniform  in  composition  and  properties. 
Different  specimens  of  cinchona  bark  yield  very  different  propor- 
tions of  the  alkaloid  upon  which  the  efficacy  of  the  drug  depends 
—-other  drugs  differ  to  an  equal  extent ;  in  &ct,  what  drug  can  be 
mentioned  of  which  there  are  not  good  and  bad  specimens,  in  their 
natural  state,  to  be  met  with  in  the  market  ?  The  practical  know- 
ledge and  experience  of  the  Druggist  are  called  into  requisition  in 
selecting  the  good  from  the  bad,  and  thus  two  classes,  at  least,  are 
formed.  There  may  be  some  approach  to  uniformity  in  each  of 
these  classes,  but  what  uniformity  is  there  between  them  ?  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  criterious  of  excellence  usually 
adopted  in  these  cases  are  often  founded  upon  qualities  of  an  ex- 
trinsic character,  which  have  no  definite  relation  to  medicinal  pro- 
perties. 

Passing,  then,  from  this  source  of  disparity  in  quality  and 
strength,  and  having  selected  the  best  specimens  of  the  crude 
drugs,  what  iurther  causes  are  there  which  may  affect  the  unifor- 
mity of  their  properties  when  in  more  advanced  states  of  prepara- 
tbn  ? 

Much  has  often  been  said  on  the  subject  of  the  adulteration  of 
drugs,  and  especially  of  those  drugs  whicli  are  used  in  the  state  of 
powder.  That  drugs  are  sometimes  adulterated  is  a  notorious 
fact.  That  the  practice  of  adulteration  has  prevailed  to  an  extent 
greatly  prejudicial  to  the  advancement  of  the  science  of  medicine, 
and  discreditable  to  the  medical  legislation  of  the  country,  admits 
not  of  a  doubt.  But  a  g^eat  and  progressive  improvement  has 
cei*tainly  taken  place  for  many  years  past,  and  there  is,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  an  evident  desii'e  among  wholesale  and  retail  druggists, 
to  discourage  and  suppress  the  sale  of  bad  and  adulterated  drugs. 

We  may  pass  over  the  statements,  some  of  them  greatly 
exaggerated,  which  have  been  published  with  reference  to  the 
wholesale  substitution  of  fabricated  powders  for  tho  drugs  repre- 
sented. Such  statements  relate  to  bye -gone  days,  and  they 
probably  represent  what  were,  even  then,  uncommon  exceptions 
to  the  practice  generally  pursued.     There  is  reason  to  believe^ 
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however,  ihat  absolute  identity  of  oompositton  between  the 
powders  used  in  medicine  and  the  drugs  they  represent,  is  not 
always  maintsuned  to  the  greatest  practicable  extent,  even  in  the 
present  day.  The  art  of  drug-grinding  has  undergone  consider- 
able improyement  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years.  Many 
of  the  powders  now  prepared  are  very  different  in  appearance  fnym 
diose  which  formerly  were  used ;  and  much  more  attention  is  now 
paid  to  colour  and  other  external  characters.  But,  is  it  not  to  be 
feared  that  the  high  estimation  in  which  good-looking  powders 
are  held,  may  cause  the  adoption  of  certain  methods  of  dressing 
them,  and  artificially  improving  their  appearance  ?  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  a  small  quantity  of  turmeric  or  other  colour- 
ing matter,  is  sometimes  used  for  the  purpose  of  brightening  and 
improving  the  colours  of  some  powders,  and  that  oil  is  also  added 
in  some  cases,  during  the  process  of  comminution,  with  a  similar 
object.  These  additions  are  made  in  such  small  quantities,  that 
they  probably  would  not  occasion  any  appreciable  difFerence  in  the 
action  of  the  medicines,  but  the  fact  that  any  such  means  are 
adopted  establishes  the  necessity  for  some  better  criterions  of 
quality  than  mere  appearances. 

There  is  yet  another  source  of  disparity  in  the  quality  and 
strength  of  powdered  drugs,  which  consists  in  a  conventional 
practice  of  the  trade  with  reference  to  the  allowance  made  for  loss 
of  product  during  the  process  of  grinding. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  loss  of  weight  which  drugs 
'undergo  in  grinding,  is  occasioned  by  the  evaporation  of  water 
and  other  volatile  oonstituents  in  the  drying-room,  and  by  the 
waste  from  dissipation  in  the  form  of  dust,  and  from  adhesion  to 
the  apparatus,  in  the  gfrinding>room.  It  must  be  obvious  that  the 
amount  of  loss  thus  sustained  will  not  be  uniform ;  it  will  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  substance  under  operation,  and 
even  wil£  substances  of  the  same  nature,  the  loss  will  depend  upon 
the  quantity  operated  upon  at  a  time,  and  their  state  of  dryness 
when  sent  to  the  mill.  Some  drugs  are  frequently  met  with  in 
commerce  in  a  perfectly  moist  state,  such  as  opium,  aloes,  scam- 
mony,  and  jalap.  The  loss  of  weight  in  drying  these  drugs,  must 
of  course  be  considerably  greater  than  that  which  occurs  with 
other  less  moist  specimens,  or  with  substances,  such  as  rhubarb, 
ipecacuanha,  or  bark,  which  are  never  met  with  in  a  moist  state. 
Now,  there  is  in  this  variable  condition  of  drugs  as  to  dryness,  a 
source  from  which  disagreement  might  arise  between  the  druggist 
and  the  drug-grinder,  which  probably  led  to  the  adoption  of  a 
practice  in  the  trade  of  making  a  uniform  allowance  for  loss  of 
weight  in  grinding,  whatever  the  nature  or  quality  of  the  drug 
might  be. 
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The  rule  adopted  among  the  London  drog-grindeny  has  been 
to  have  allowed  to  them  four  pounds  on  every  hundredweight  of 
tiie  substance  ground,  for  loss  in  the  process.  Thus,  if  a  hundred- 
weight  of  rhubarb  were  sent  to  the  drug-mills,  I091bs.  of  powder, 
including  the  ffruflEs,  would  be  returned.  It  matters  not  what 
condition  the  niubarb  might  be  in,  the  drug-grinder  would  be 
expected  to  produce  lOSlbs.  of  powder  from  1121b8.  of  raw 
material.  The  same  allowance  would  also  be  made,  unless  other* 
wise  agreed  between  the  parties,  for  all  other  drugs  which  required 
diying  previously  to  their  bong  powdered.  In  some  cases  the 
practice  appears  to  have  been  to  receive  llGlbs.  of  the  undried 
drug,  and  to  return  1121b8.  of  dry  powder.  This  is  called  the 
four  per  cent  system,  four  pounds  being  the  allowance  for  loss 
upon  every  hundredweight  of  substance  powdered.  Some  sub* 
stances  however,  such  as  cream  of  tartar  and  sulphuret  of  anti« 
mony,  do  not  require  to  be  dried  before  bemg  powdered,  and  the 
allowance  for  loss  on  these  substances  is  only  two  per  cent 

This,  which  is  commonly  called  the  per  centage,  or  four  par 
cent  system,  was  at  one  time  generally,  if  not  unifcumly,  adopted 
by  the  drug-grinders  of  London,  and  although  it  has  tp  a  great 
extent  been  relinquished,  having  been  wholly  departed  from  by 
some  houses,  and  partially  by  others,  yet  there  are  those  who  still 
contend  that  the  specified  allowanoe  is  a  fair  average  <^  the  lost 
necessarily  occurring  in  the  process  of  drug-grinding. 

Being  convinced  of  the  injurious  tendency  of  the  four  per  cent 
system,  I  applied  to  several  parties  engaged  m  the  business  of  drug- 
grinding  for  information  on  the  subject,  and  am  indebted  to  one 
of  these  parties  for  a  statement  extracted  from  their  books,  showing 
the  loss  sustained  in  powdering  drugs  at  their  mills.  Every  drug 
powdered  at  the  establishment  alluded  to,  is  weighed  when  re* 
ceived  at  the  mill,  and  the  ground  products,  consisting  of  fine 
powder  and  grulFs,  are  again  weighed  before  beinff  returned  to 
the  Druggist  These  weights  are  all  entered  in  weir  books,  a 
separate  account  being  kept  for  each  kind  of  drug,  so  that  by 
taking  an  average  of  the  results  upon  large  quantities,  consisting 
of  a  g^at  number  of  specimens  received  from  different  Drug^stSi 
a  near  approach  to  a  correct  estimate  is  no  doubt  attained.  The 
results  nearly  coincide  with  those  observed  by  other  drug-giind«rs 
horn  whom  I  have  received  information. 

The  first  column  of  figures  in  the  table  represents  the  whole 
quantity  of  the  specified  drug  which  has  been  ground  at  several 
different  periods ;  the  second  column  indicates  the  greatest  amount 
of  loss  on  any  one  specimen  ;  the  third  column  indicates  the 
smallest  amount  of  loss  on  any  one  specimen,  and  the  last  ooluma 
gives  the  average  upon  the  whole. 
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Kame  of  Dnir* 


Gretttnt  low 

giiMllest  low 

Averatvloii 

Total  weight 

per  cwt. 

percwt. 

percwt. 
(lis  lbs.) 

(llSlbB.) 

(lis  lbs.) 

lbs. 

Ibe.  OB. 

Uw.  OS. 

Ibe.  OK. 

879 

9  12 

0  7 

5  12 

997 

16  8 

3  8 

9  6 

882 

12  0 

4  0 

9  4 

733 

12  0 

1  12 

6  6 

460 

12  0 

1  0 

9  0 

1006 

3  0 

— 

1  8 

348 

9  8 

2  10 

5  12 

794 

8  14 

2  0 

6  0 

1547 

7  8 

4  0 

6  6 

1089 

11  0 

2  8 

6  2 

1084 

11  8 

3  8 

6  8 

1551 

2  10 

.^ 

I  10 

1004 

IS  0 

1  4 

5  12 

1585 

16  0 

2  12 

9  3 

2593 

13  0 

2  0 

7  10 

1009 

6  8 

1  0 

2  12 

5868 

16  0 

4  0 

9  4 

8046 

12  8 

0  0 

7  10 

11,215 

12  0 

4  0 

8  0 

2579 

7  0 

1  4 

5  3 

9446 

15  8 

5  0 

8  12 

1255 

12  0 

— 

6  3 

2762 

16  0 

3  12 

8  6 

505 

18  0 

6  0 

14  14 

3625 

10  12 

4  3 

6  12 

81 

8  0 

2  10 

6  0 

1346 

12  0 

3  0 

7  13 

6777 

7  0 

2  0 

6  0 

2018 

8  4 

3  0 

5  12 

689 

14  0 

1  12 

10  1 

1161 

18  0 

2  8 

7  4 

2839 

16  0 

I  0 

5  6 

1569 

13  8 

2  8 

8  12 

1063 

16  14 

1  4 

5  9 

1142 

12  0 

1  4 

5  4 

606 

11  8 

3  8 

6  6 

974 

15  0 

8  0 

12  8 

231 

12  8 

2  0 

6  12 

2077 

13  12 

6  12 

8  4 

5663 

8  0 

1  8 

4  0 

5533 

10  12 

2  2 

6  4 

279 

16  8 

4  0 

8  8 

Aloes,  BarbadoeB 

**      Hepatic 

*'      Soootrine 

Calumba  root  

Canella  alba 

Gantbarides 

Cardamoms 

Cascarilla  bark    

Cincbona  bark,  pale   ... 
••  "      yellow 

Cdlocynth 

Cubebs 

Dragon's  blood 

Elecampane 

FoBnngreek  

Ckunboge 

Gentian  root »» 

Qinger,  Jamaica 

Gum  Arabic   

Ipecacuanha 

Jalap 

liquorice 

Myrrh  

Opium  

Orris  root 

Rbatany   

Bhnbarb,  English   

•*         Indian 

"         Turkey  

Sanaparilla,  Jamaica.  . 

Scammony   

Seeds,  Anise m.... 

"      Caraway  

"      Coriander 

"      Cummin  

Senna  ...< 

SquiU  

Tormentilla  root 

Tragacanth 

Turmeric 

White  HeUebore 

Valerian  root  


It  appean  from  this  table  that  the  average  loss  in  powdering 
drugs  IS  more  than  four  per  cent  in  nearly  sdl  cases,  and  that  in 
•ome  it  is  considerably  more.  Now,  it  could  not  be  reasonably 
sopposed  that  die  drug^grinder  would  in  any  case  supply  g^ood 
ihubarb  or  jalap,  gentian  or  ginger,  for  the  water  which  had  been 
imbibed  in  a  damp  warehouse  or  cellar.     If  he  be  required  to 
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make  up  a  certain  quantity  of  powder,  evidently  more  than  the 
crude  drug  produces,  how  is  he  to  do  it  ?  Is  he  to  keep  a  stock 
£rom  which  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  all  the  drugs  he  grinds, 
and  go  to  market  and  purchase  more  when  his  stock  is  exhausted, 
or  is  til  ere  some  magical  power  in  his  mill  ? 

A  drug-grinder's  mill  is  a  very  different  thmg  from  the  pestle 
and  mortar  of  the  druggist,  although  they  are  both  employed  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  druggist,  when  he  has  used  the  pestle  and 
mortar,  cleans  them  preparatory  for  the  next  operation,  by  wash- 
ing them  with  water.  The  drug-grinder  also  requires  to  clean 
bis  mill.  Hhuharb  must  not  be  ground  after  aloes,  nor  ^ger 
after  jalap,  without  previously  well  cleaning  the  ponderous  stones 
and  other  parts  of  the  apparatus.  But  how  shdl  this  be  done  ? 
A  drug-mill  cannot  be  cleaned  by  washing  it  with  water — if  for 
no  other  reason,  it  would  be  objectionable  on  accoimt  of  its  making 
the  room  and  apparatus  damp,  which  are  required  to  be  perfectly 
diy.  Instead  of  water,  sawdust  is  used  for  cleanins^  toe  drug* 
mill.  After  grinding  any  drug,  in  order  to  remove  the  adhering 
particles  from  the  miU,  sawdust  is  ground  until  the  mill  is  rendered 
sweet  and  clean. 

Sawdust,  then,  is  indispensable  at  a  drug-mill,  as  necessary  as 
water  is  in  a  druggist's  shop,  and  if  the  druggist  sends  damp 
jalap,  containing  Bfteen  per  cent,  of  water,  to  be  ground,  and 
requires  dry  powder  to  be  returned,  with  only  four  per  cent  of 
deduction  for  loss,  he  adopts  a  conventional  method  of  asking  for 
some  of  the  rinsing  of  the  mill — a  veritable  "  powder  of  post" 

The  four  per  cent,  system  cannot  fail,  wherever  it  is  adopted,  to 
induce  a  reduction  in  the  strength  of  powdered  drugs.  If  this 
reduction  had  tended  to  equalize  the  strength  of  different  speci- 
mens, there  might  have  been  some  excuse  for  it ;  but  the  effect  of 
the  system  must  obviously  be  to  cause  a  reduction  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  the  previous  strength  of  the  drugs,  so  that  the  weakest 
and  worst  dnigs  will  be  most  diluted.  But  this  objection  which 
applies  to  the  very  principle  of  the  system,  is  not  the  most  serious 
objection  to  which  it  is  subject.  It  sanctions  the  practice  of  ad- 
mixture, and  affords  facilities  for  those  who  are  so  disposed  to 
pursue  a  ruinous  competition  in  price  at  the  sacrifice  of  quality. 

There  are  two  causes  which,  I  believe,  principally  tend  to  frus- 
trate the  efforts  of  those  who  are  endeavouring  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
adulteration  of  drugs,  and  to  provide  for  the  supply  of  medicines 
of  the  best  quality  ;  one  is,  the  sale  of  cheap  medicmes  by  grocers 
and  others  not  educated  as  Pharmaceutists,  who  are  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish the  g^d  from  the  bad,  or  indifferent  as  to  which  they 
sell ;  and  the  other  is,  the  continuance,  to  whatever  extent  it  may 
still  prevail,  of  the  four  per  cent  system  in  connexion  with  drug- 
grinding — a  system  which  has  no  claim  for  support,  save  the  old- 
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established  usage  of  the  trade.  It  should  be  the  enlightened 
policy  of  an  educated  body  of  Pharmaceutists  to  afford  a  fair 
remuneration  for  honest  industry ;  and  this  being  secured,  both 
druggist  and  drug-grinder  wouft  rejoice  to  be  relieved  from  the 
trammels  which  have  been  heedlessly  and  most  injuriously  ingrafted 
upon  the  system  of  drug-grinding. 


ON  THE  LIGHT  AND  HEAVY  VARIETIES  OF  CAR- 
BONATED  AND  CALCINED  MAGNESIA. 

BT  JONATHAN  PEREIRA,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Havino  recently  directed  my  attention  to  the  microscopic  cha- 
racters of  the  commercial  varieties  of  magnesia,  both  carbonated 
and  calcined,  with  the  view  of  elucidating  the  precise  physical 
differences  between  the  heavy  and  light  kinds,  I  beg  to  lay  the 
results  of  m^  investigation  before  the  Members  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society. 

1.  07  THE  CARBONATES  OF  MAGNESIA  OF  ENGLISH  COMMERCE. 

Eight  compounds  of  carbonic  acid  and  magnesia  have  been 
deseribed  ;  of  these  four  are  subcarbonates,  three  are  neutral  or 
monocarbonates,  and  one  is  the  bicarbonate.  The  following  is  their 
composition : — 

rf  Carbonate,  terbydrated  S  Mg  O,  S  COj,  3  HO  FrUxsche 

*  Carbonate,  qoadrohydrated   {hydro- 

Sabcarbonatct. .  ,  «  i^  pentahydrated 5  mJ  O.  i  C0«.  5  HO  Frltx^che 

t  Carbonate  J-bexabydrated     (Bnglish  _.  _ 

J     magnesia  aiba)   5  Mgr  O.  4  C0>,  6  HO  PhUlips,  JWmm 

w*nfr«i  «-       f  Anhydrons  carbonate  imagnesUe)   ....  UgO,  C0« Stromeper 

affAnn^»Sv.^ta.  '  Terhydraled  carbonate  (cry»/tf«i«M)  ..  Mgr  O.  CO«,  3  HO   ..  BerzeHus,S9uielr€n 
HonocaroKflaces  ^pentahydratcd  carbonate  (crpataliiMed)  Mg  O.  COa. «  HO    ..  Friiztche 
Bicarbonate....     imtolution    MgO.SCOa  Soubeiran. 

It  is  well  known  that  under  the  name  of  magneda  alba^  or 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  two  compounds  of  carbonic  acid  and 
magnesia  are  found  in  English  commerce^  one  commonly  known  as 
light  carbonate  of  magnesia,  the  other  as  the  heavy  carbonate  of 
magnesia.  The  latter  does  not  occupy  more  than  a  third  of  the 
bulk  of  the  former,  and  is,  therefore,  greatly  preferred  by  the 
pharmaceutist  on  account  of  its  convenience  in  dispensing.  Mr. 
Fownes*,  who  submitted  both  varieties  to  analysis,  states  that 
"  their  chemical  composition  is  sensibly  the  same,  and  that  their 
difference  of  density  arises  solely  from  their  mechanical  condition." 
I  was,  therefore,  very  anxious  to  ascertain  the  precise  physical 
difference  between  the  particles  of  the  one  and  those  of  the  other. 

1.  Lighi  carbonate  of  magnesia. — I  have  submitted  many 

*  PkarmacewUcalJaHmai,  vol  iiL,  p.  478, 1844. 
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Microseovlc  Appearance  of  Ught 
Carbonate  of  Magnesia, 


Tarieties  of  liglit  carbonate  of  magnesia  of  the  shops  to  mioroscopis 
examination,  and  find  all  of  them  iden- 
tical in   stracture.       They  consist  of 
amorphous    particles   intennixed  with 
prismatic  crystals. 

The  amorphous  particles  are  Tory 
minute,  and  readily  cohere  together, 
forming  soft  rounded  balls  or  peUets. 

The  crystals  are  slender,  rectangular 
prisms,  and  appear  as  if  they  had  efflo- 
resced. Many  of  them  are  somewhat 
swollen  at  their  extremities.  Sometimes 
they  resemble  in  form  small  bar  magnets, 
to  whose  extremities  iron  filmgs  are 
attached. 

The  carbonate  of  magnesia  in  small  cubical  cakes,  commonly 
called  carbonate  cf  magnesia  in  squares,  has  the  same  structure 
as  the  common  pulverulent  light  carbonate  of  the  shops,  to  which 
variety  it,  therefore,  belong^. 

Light  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  distinguished  £rom  the  heavy 
carbonate  by  the  presence  of  these  prismatic  crystals,  as  well  as  by 
certain  negative  characters  hereafter  to  be  mentioned.  By  way  of 
contradistinction  to  the  latter  kind,  it  might  be  denominated  the 
prismatic  magnesia  alba. 

The  microscope  then  clearly  proves  that  light  carbonate  of 
magnesia  is  a  mechanical  mixture  of  two  substances,  one  crystalline, 
the  other  amorphous. 

On  comparing  these  crystals  with 
the  transparent  six-sided  prisms  (M| 
O,  CO2,  3  HO)  deposited  from  flui< 
magnesia  (aqua  magnesuB  bicarbon" 
atis)  their  forms  appear  to  be  similar. 
The  prisms  contained  in  light  car- 
bonate of  magnesia,  are  smaller  and 
less  transparent  than  those  deposited 
from  fluid  magnesia,  and  they  are 
rough  externally,  as  if  they  had  efflo- 
resced, especially  at  their  extremities ; 
but  in 
to  be  identical. 

The  ori^n  of  the  crystals  in  the  two  cases  appears  to  be 
analogous :  in  both  they  are  deposited^from  an  aqueous  solution  of 
the  bicarbonate  of  magnesia.  In  the  case  of  those  deposited  from 
fluid  magnesia,  this  origin  is  obvious.  In  the  case  of  the  crystals 
found  in  the  common  light  carbonate  of  magnesia,  their  origin 
is  thus  explained.     When  a  cold  neutral  solution  of  sulphate  of 


yvlk^«    J»a»^^i.a    4.1.^..    ^.^.v^.*    Crjfttala  qf  ihe  Hydrated  Neutral 

Other  respects  they  appear  carbonau  0/ M4»e*Ui  deposued 

from  Dinne/onTM  SoluiioH, 
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nftgiMwia  13  decomposed  by  carbonate  of  soda,  the  neutral  car- 
bonate of  magneda  which  is  at  first  produced,  is  decomposed  hj 
the  water,  and  converted  into  a  soluble  supercarbonate  and  an 
insoluble  subcarbonate  ;  the  latter  is  precipitated  in  an  amorphous 
condition.  The  compound  of  magnesia  and  carbonic  acid  which 
remains  in  solution,  is,  according  to  Soubeiran*,  the  bicarbonate  ; 
ibis  undergoes  decomposition,  gives  out  carbonic  acid,  and  de- 
posits ciystals  of  the  neutral  carbonate. 

The  common  carbonate  of  magnesia  of  the  shops  is  usually 
regarded  as  a  chemical  ccnnpound  of  carbonate  and  hydrate  of 
magnesia  ;  the  microscope  clearly  proves  that  it  is  a  mechanical 
mixture  of  two  magnesian  ooo^unds,  of  which  one  is  the  neutral 
carbonate. 

The  crystals  deposited  from  fluid  magnesia,  have  been  analyzed 
by  Beraselius,  Soubeiran,  Dr.  Dav^,  and  otiiers.  According  to 
the  analyses  of  the  two  first  mentioned  Chemists,  they  appear  to 
eonsist  of  the  terhydrated  neutral  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
Mg  O,  CO2,  3  HO.  Beraelius  says,  that  in  dry  air  and  at  a 
moderate  temperature,  they  give  out  their  water  and  become 
milky  and  opaque,  but  retain  their  carbonic  acid  as  well  as  their 
shape.  Fritzsdie,  on  the  other  hand,  says,  that  they  are  perma- 
nent in  the  air.  The  appearance  of  tiie  prismatic  crystals  in  light 
carbonate  of  magnesia  seems  to  prove  that  they  have  effloresced. 

It  remains  now  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  amorphous  par- 
ticles which  constitute  so  large  a  portion  of  the  light  carbonate  of 
magnesia  of  the  shops.  Lil^  the  prismatic  crystal  they  effervesce 
on  the  addition  of  a  strong  add  :  they  contain,  therefore,  carbonic 
acid. 

According  to  Mr.  Fownes,  light  carbonate  of  magnesia  con- 
sists of 

Magnesia 42.8 

Carbonic  Acid 36.0 

Water 21.2 


100.0 
These  numbers  correspond  very  nearly  to 

Atoms,     SqniTBlent  weight.    Per  cent. 

Magnesia 5  100  41.3 

Carbonic  Add 4  88  36.3 

Water 6  54  22.4 

Lig^t  magnesia  alba  ...  1  242  100.0 

Now,  if  we  deduct  the  constituents  of  the  crystallized  neutral 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  Mg  O,  COs,  3  HO,  from  those  of  light 
magnesia  alba,  5  Mg  O,  4  CO2,  6  HO,  there  remain  4  Mg  O^ 

*  Journal  de  Pharmacie,  t,  xiiL,  p.  600, 1827. 
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3  CO2,  3  HO,  to  represent  the  compositiioii  of  the  amorphous 
constituent.  But  as  it  is  probablei  from  what  I  have  before  stated, 
that  the  crystals  of  neutral  carbonate  have  undergone  efflorescence, 
the  aiporphous  constituent  must,  in  that  case,  contain  more  water 
than  the  above  formula  represents.  It  is  impossible  to  determine 
experimentally  whether  the  crystals  contained  in  the  light  carbonate 
have  lost  the  whole  or  only  a  portion  of  their  water.  That  they 
have  lost  some  b  tolerably  evident  from  their  effloresced  appearance. 
As  they  retain  their  original  shape,  it  is  improbable,  I  tmnk,  that 
they  should  have  lost  the  whole  of  it,  though  Berzelius  asserts  that 
they  retain  their  form  when  they  have  been  deprived  of  all  their 
water.  Moreover,  if  we  were  to  assume  that  these  crystals  were 
anhydrous,  the  amorphous  compound  would  be  represented  by 

4  Mg  O,  3  CO3,  6  HO.  Such  a  compound  is  unknown.  In  fact, 
the  only  three-quarter  carbonate  known  is  the  quadrohydrate, 
which  appears  to  be  a  stable  compound,  since  it  is  found  in  the 
mineral  kingdom,  forming  hydromagnesite^  and  moreover,  has 
been  prepared  artificially  by  Berzelius  by  the  action  of  an  alkaline 
carbonate  on  sulphate  of  magnesia.  Now,  assuming  that  the 
crystals  had  lost  one  equivalent  only  of  water,  and  were  composed 
of  Mg  O,  CO2,  2  HO,  the  amorphous  subcarbonate  would  then 
consist  of  4  Mg  O,  3  OO2,  4  HO ;  in  other  words  it  would  be 
identical  with  the  native  hydromagnesite  (on  amorphous  substance) 
as  well  as  with  Berzelius's  magnesia  alba* 

According  to  this  view  then  common  light  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia of  the  shops  is  a  mechanical  mixture  probably  of 

Crystallized  hy dratcd  neutral  carbonate Mg  O,     COs,  2  HO 

Amorphous  hydrated  }  carbonate 4  Mg  O,  3  CO21  4  HO 

Light  magnesia  alba 5MgO,  4C0«,  6H0 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  relative  proportions  of  the  two 
salts  is  liable  to  variation  ;  for  in  some  specimens  of  light  mag- 
nesia alba,  I  have  found  the  prismatic  crystals  more  abundant  than 
in  others. 

2.  Heavy  carbonate  of  magnesia, — 
I  have  examined  many  varieties  of  the 
heavy  carbonate  of  magnesia  of  com- 
merce, including  Howard's,  as  well  as 
that  prepared  at  Apothecaries'  Hall. 
The  structure  of  all  of  them  is  the  same, 
but  very  different  from  that  of  the  light 
carbonate  before  described. 

Heavy  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  a 
granular  substance  and  contains  no  traces 
of  the  prismatic  crystals  found  in  the 
light  carbonate.  The  granules  are  hard, 
gritty,  and  variable  in  size. 


.^M 


,     Microscopic  Appearance  qf  " 
Some  of  ^^'^y  carbonate  of  UagnetUt, 
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fliem  are  composed  of  concen- 
tric layers,  each  of  wliich  has 
Eradiated  structure.  When  ex- 
amined by  the  polarizing  micro- 
scope they  are  found  to  possess  a 
doubly-refracting  structure,  and  ^„^_ 

like  uniaxial  CrystaJs  show  each  ,,,^         ,,  appear^cof  the  larger  Cra- 
a    cross,    either  black    or    white,  nulea  of  Heavy  carbonate  0/ Magnesia  (mon 

according  to  the  position  of  the  ^'^'''^  fnagnij!ed). 

analyzer.  When  placed  over  a  plate  of  selenite  and  examined 
by  polarized  light,  the  quarters  or  spaces 
between  the  arms  of  the  cross  are  coloured : 
those  next  to  each  other  show  compli- 
mentary tints  ;  the  alternate  ones  the  same 
tints.  Thus,  if  the  first  quarter  be  green, 
the  third  quarter  will  be  green  also ;  but 
the  second  and  fourth  quarters  will  be  red. 
Not  unfrequently  the  larger  granules  pre- 
sent two  or  three  concentric  coloured  rings 
when  examined  over  selenite  by  polarized 
light — thus  resembling  the  globules  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  deposited  from  the  urine  of 
horses*  and  bullocks  t»  and  which  have  been  called  pearls  by  Dr.  A. 
S.  Taylor  on  account  of  their  structural  resemblance  to  these  bodies, 


Granule  of  Heapy  Carbonate 

of  Magnesia^  viewed  by  th€ 

Polarizing  Microscope. 


M 

'mMm 

m 

Mlcrowflpie  Appearance  of  the  Granules  of  heavy  Carbonate  of  Magnesia 

when  viewed  by  Polarized  Light  and  with  a  Plate  of  Selenite.    ( I'he  colours 

are  indicated  by  the  lines  and  the  letters— B  slgrniftes  blue,  Q  green,  R  red,) 

In  these  characters  the  granules 
closely  resemble  the  grains  of 
tons  les  mois  (the  starch  of  a 
species  of  Canna),  which  when 
examined  by  polarized  light, 
presents  the  cross,  and,  if  a 
plate  of  selenite  be  also  em- 
ployed, shows  the  quarters  alter- 
nately of  the  same  colours  as- 
just  described. 


Greens  of  Toua  les  Mois  viewed  by  the 
Polarising  Microscope. 


*  Dr.  G.Bird,  Urinary  Depontt.p  211,  1844. 

T  Mr.  A.  S.  Taylor,  Lond,  Med.  Gaz.,  September  15th,  1848, 
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Heavy  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  distinguished  from  the  light 
Tariety  by  the  complete  absence  of  prismatic  crystals  and  by  the 
presence  of  those  globular,  radiated,  pearl-like  granules.  It 
might  be  denominated  by  way  of  distinction  spheroidal  or  pearl 
magnesia  alba. 

As  £Eu:as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  heavy  carbonate  is 
homogeneous  in  its  natiure,  di£Fering  in  this  respect  from  the  light 
carbonate,  which  is  a  mixture  of  two  different  substances.  Although 
the  granules  of  the  heavy  carbonate  vary  con^derably  in  size,  yet 
all  of  them  are  more  or  less  spheroidal,  doubly  refract  light*  show 
the  black  cross,  and  present  the  other  optical  phenomena  of  the 
larger  granules. 

Several  circumstances  appear  to  influence  the  quality  of  mag- 
nesia alba,  such  as  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients,  the  degree 
of  dilution  of  the  solutions,  and  the  temperatiure  employed.  The 
latter,  probably,  is  most  influential.  When  cold  solutions  are 
employed,  the  bicarbonate  of  magnesia  which  is  formed  is  slowly 
decomposed,  and  prismatic  cr^stab  are  formed.  But  when  the 
ebullition  is  used,  the  formation  of  these  prismatic  crystals  is 
prevented,  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  is  rapidly  driven  off,  and 
these  globular  or  pearly  bodies  are  product  probably  by  the 
miion  of  the  neutial  carbonate  with  the  subcarbonate,  or  by  the 
deposition  of  the  one  on  the  other. 

Notwithstanding  the  preference  usually  gpiven  to  the  heavy  car- 
honate  for  medicinal  use,  I  am  by  no  means  satisfied  of  its  supe- 
riority. Its  smaller  bulk  is  undoubtedly  a  convenience,  but  its 
more  difficult  solubility  is  a  drawback  to  its  use.  If  the  absorp- 
tion of  ma^esia  be  desired,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that 
the  hght  IS  preferable  to  the  heavy  carbonate^  on  account  of  its 
much  finer  state  of  division,  and  its  consequent  mote  ready  solubi- 
lity in  the  gastro  intestinal  juices. 

Fritzsche't^has  described  and  figured 
a  gnnuhr  peniakydrated  four- fifth 
carbonate    of  magnesia,    6  MgO, 

I  /     NCO2, 5  HO,  obtained  by  boiling  the 

V  tabular  crystals  of  the  pentahydrated 
neutral  carbonate  of  magnesia,  MgO. 
COa^  5  HO,  in  water.  He  describes 
the  g^ranules  as  being  made  of  con- 
centric layers,  having  a  radiated  struc- 
ture, and  he  has  figured  one  having  ^ 
four   concentric    layers   around    the 

central    nucleus.        This   structure    is  Microscopic  Appearance  of  a  Granule 

obviously  identical  with  that  of  the/i,J^^7Sfe  ^S^STiJ^* 
heavy     carbonate    of    magnesia    of 

English  commerce ;  but  the  granules  of  the  latter  do  not  usually 
contain  sd  many  layers. 

*  Poggendorirs  AmtaUn,  zxxru.  304, 1886. 
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2.   OF  CALCINED  M AOKB8IA. 

Two  kinds  of  calcined  magnesia  are  found  in  English  commerce, 
one  lighter  than  the  other,  and  called  common  calcined  magnesia j 
the  other  termed  heavy  calcined  magnesia, 

1 .  Common  or  the  less  dense  calcined 
magnesia.  —  This  variety  of  calcined 
magnesia  is  obviously  prepared  from 
the  light  carbonate,  for  on  submitting 
it  to  microscopic  examination,  I  found 
that,  like  the  latter,  it  consisted  of  two 
substances,  one  amorphous,  the  other 
crystalline. 

The  amorphous  portion  consists  of 
a  flocculent  or  minutely  granular  sub- 
stance ;  the  crystalline  portion  consists 

of  fragments  of  the  same  kind  of  pris-  jaieroseopic  Appearance  of  Light 

matic  crystals  which  I  have  before  de-  ^^^'^'^  Magnesia. 

scribed  as  characterizing  the  light  carbonate.  I  find  also  that 
the  operations  of  calcination  had  been  imperfectly  performed 
in  all  the  specimens  which  I  examined ;  for  these  crystalline  frag- 
ments evolved  carbonic  acid  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

2.  Heavy  or  ponderous  calcined  mag- 
nesia,— This  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
homogeneous  and  carefully  prepared 
substance.  It  contains  no  traces  either 
of  crystals  found  in  both  the  light  car- 
bonate and  light  calcined  magnesia, 
nor  does  it  contain  any  of  the  doubly 
refracting  globules  which  characterize 
the  heavy  carbonate.  It  appears  to 
be  entirely  composed  of  minute  gpranules, 
more  or  less  cohering  into  small  soft 
balls  or  masses. 

The  appearances  were  found  in 
Howard's  neavy  calcined  magnesia — in  the  calcined  magnesia 
prepared  at  Apothecaries'  Hall,  as  well  as  in  Henry's  calcined 
magnesia. 

The  Chaieman  said  there  were  two  or  three  other  subjects 
which  would  have  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Meeting 
if  the  time  had  permitted,  but  which  were  unavoidably  postponed 
until  another  occasion.  One  of  these  was  the  decomposition  which 
had  been  observed  in  some  specimens  of  chloroform.  He  had, 
himself,  directed  attention  to  this  subject  in  a  recent  number  of 
tiie  Pharmaceutical  Joumaly  and  had  stated  that  pure  chloroform 
was  subject  to  the  change  alluded  to.  It  had,  however,  become  a 
question,  whether  chloroform,  in  a  state  of  absolute  purity,  under 

b2 


Mieroaeopic  Appearance  of  Heavsf 
Calcined  Jdagnetia, 
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went  change,  or  whether  there  was  some  compound  of  a  fiimilar 
nature  which  was  occasionally  present  in  commercial  chloroform, 
and  with  which  the  change  originated.  He  had  used  the  term 
pure  with  the  intention  of  indicating  that  the  chloroform  which 
became  acid  possessed,  previously  to  this  change,  the  usual  cha- 
racters and  properties  assigned  to  that  body.  The  subject  was  at 
present  in  some  degree  of  obscurity,  and  the  delay  of  another 
month  would  be  advantageous,  in  allowing  further  time  for  elicit- 
ing information  with  reference  to  it. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  occupied  in  examining  the 
different  varieties  of  magnesia,  alluded  to  in  Dr.  Pereira's  paper, 
by  the  microscope. 

MEETING  OF  THE  DINNER  STEWARDS. 

September  6th,  1848. 


BENEVOLENT   FUND. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

£     s.    d.\\  £     s. 

Dinner  Tickets 137  11     0  '  Dinner  Bill   137     7 


Stewards*  Extras 25     1 

Donations 795  12 


£958    4    8 


Music,  &c  &c  25    5 

Balance 795  12 


£958     4     3 


(Signed)  R.  H.  Pigeon,  Jun.,  Treasurer, 

C.  C.  LucKOMBE,  Auditor, 
Geo.  W.  Smith,  ffon.  Sec. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  DONATIONS. 


DONATIONS. 

£  a.   d. 


Allen,  Hanbiirys,  &  Co 6    a 

Allen,  W.,  Dttblin  1    i 


Blandfordt  W.,  Charlotte  Stnet    0  is    0 
Bottle,  A.,  Dover 1    i    o 


Coles,  John,  Camberwell 1    l 

Coach.  W.  O.,  Hlghgate  0  10 


Crow    0  10    0 

Button,  I.,  Birkenhead 0  10    6 

Edwards,  St.  Paul's  Churcbf ard    1    1    0 


Finch  and  Co i    i 

Ford,  Joseph,  Wolverhampton  .    l    l 


Grattan  and  Co.,  Belfast ......  9  s  0 

Greenish,  T.,  Dorset  Square  ..  1  i  0 

Hallows.  W.  A-,  (Treasurer's 

Balance  Sunday  Closing)....  l  S  0 

Hudson, W.  B.iHaymarket....  5  5  0 


DONATIONS. 

jtf  •  #.  rf. 

Jackson,  T.,  Manchester 0  10   o 

J  ollj  T.,  Brain  tree 1    1    0 

Kelland,  Greenwich   2    3    0 

King,  W.  W.,  Liverp&ol 0    6    0 


Maddocks,  S  ,  Liverpool 2    S 

Mays,  R.  J.  J . ,  South  Shields  . .     0  10 

Pickering,  A.,  Hull. . 


....     1     1    0 
Poolef,  John,  Bath 0  10    0 


Rhodes,  F.,Fareham 0  6 

Rowsell,  Cheapside    i  I 

Smith  and  Co.,  Fell  Street  ....  3  3 

SUples,  M essrs.,  Albion. . 1  l 

Swaine,  Boord,  and  Co a  s 


Taylor,  W.,  Newport  Pagnell ..  0  lO  o 

Waylett, Finibnry s    0  0 

Whitfield  and  Son,  Worcester..  5    5  0 

Wilkinson,  Strand S    2  0 


Besolved,  "  That  the  Donations  received  at  the  Dinner  given  at 
ihe  Albion  Hotel,  on  Wednesday  the  16th  of  May,  1848,  and 
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now  amounting  to  the  sum  of  £795  12*.  be  transferred,  and  they 
are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society 
of  Great  Britain,  to  be  invested  by  them  for  the  benefit  and  uses 
of  the  Benevolent  Fund  of  the  said  Society." 

(Signed)  Geokqe  Meggeson,  Chairman, 

MINUTES  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

September  6th,  1848. 
Resolvedy  ^^  That  the  Thanks  of  the  Council  be  given  to  the 
undermentioned  Members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  acting 
as  Stewards  of  the  Dinner  given  at  the  Albion  Hotel,  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  16th  of  May,  1548,  for  the  sum  of  £795  12^.  received 
by  them  as  Donations  to  the  Benevolent  Fund  of  this  Society ; 
and  that  tlie  said  amount  be  forthwith  invested  therein." 


LIST  OF  THE  STEWARDS. 


Baiss,  W.  A. 
Balmer,  John 
Barron,  Charles 
Bartlett,  William 
Bell,  Jacob 
Bkke,  C.  J. 
Craaom  R.  C. 
Davy,  Charles 
Deane,  Henry 
Earland,  John 
Evans,  John 
Farmar,  Hichard 
Ferris,  Richard 
Foulger,  Samuel 
Garle,  John 


Giles,  R.  B. 
Hallows,  W.  A. 
I  Hening,  Thomas 
Hooper,  William 
Homer,  Edward 
Hudson,  W.  B. 
Humpage,  B. 
Ince,  William 
KeUand,  R. 
Lescher,  J.  S. 
Luckombe,  C.  C. 
M'Cullock,  William 
Meggeson,  George 
Morson,  T.  N.  R. 


Orridge,  B.  B. 
Pedler,  G.  S. 
Phillips,  William 
Pigeon,  Jim  .,  R.  H. 
Redwood.  T. 
Savory,  John 
Simkin,  Edward 
Smith,  G.  W. 
Stamper,  Ralph 
Squire,  Peter 
Waugh,  George 
Winstanley,  E.  H. 
Wilkinson,  William 
Yarde,  Giles 


ORZGZNAIa  AND  SXTRACTSD  ARTICLES. 

ON  THE  PROBABILITY  OF 

CONFOUNDING  CASES  OF  ARSENICAL  POISONING 

WITH  THOSE  OF  CHOLERA. 

BT  H.  LETHBBT,  M.B., 
Lecturer  on  Chemistry  at  the  London  Hospital. 
Most  toxicologisis  have  noticed  the  great  similarity  which  exists 
between  the  symptoms  which  are  produced  by  an  irritant  poison, 
especially  arsenic,  and  those  which  are  attendant  upon  an  attack  of 
cholera ;  so  close  indeed  is  their  resemblance,  and  so  likely  are  ths 
two  classes  of  effects  to  be  mistaken,  the  one  for  the  other,  that  the 
diflficultles  connected  therewith  have  been  frequently  made  the 
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ground  of  an  advocate's  defence,  and  the  sabject  therefore  upon  which 
our  medico-legal  writers  have  been  especially  anxious  to  enlighten 
the  profession ;  and,  notwithstanding  that  rules  have  been  laid 
down  by  these  writers  for  the  guidance  of  the  medical  practitioner, 
and  that  broad  lines  of  distinction  have  been  drawn  between  the 
two  sets  of  symptoms  in  question,  yet  cases  are  constantly  occurring 
in  which  the  practices  of  the  criminal  are  for  a  time  hidden  beneath 
the  mask  of  an  epidemic,  or  of  some  other  prevailing  malady;  and 
I  doubt  not,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  judge  from  the  records  of  our 
daily  journals,  or  from  the  evidence  which  is  furnished  to  our 
coroners'  courts,  that  should  cholera  come  among  us  during  the  ex- 
istence of  the  present  horrible  mania  for  secret  poisonmg,  that  hun- 
dreds will  be  sent  by  a  foul  hand  to  their  last  account,  and  be  buried 
and  mourned  for  as  the  victims  of  God's  visitation.  With  the  view, 
however,  of  putting  a  check  upon  the  murderous  practices  to 
which  I  have  here  alluded,  it  behoves  the  members  of  the  medical 
profession  to  study  and  to  become  conversant  with  all  the  various 
shades  of  distinction  which  characterize  the  features  of  these  two 
important  classes  of  effects. 

And  briefly  to  refer  to  them,  it  may  be  said  that  in  English 
cholera  the  attack  is  generally  ushered  in  by  some  derangement  of 
the  digestive  system — that  there  is  commonly  a  looseness  of  the 
bowels  of  some  days'  duration  ;  "  and  then,"  to  quote  from  the 
graphic  description  of  Dr.  "Watson,  **a  quantity,  an  enormous 
quantity,  sometimes  of  a  turbid,  yellowish,  acrid  fluid,  is  expelled 
with  violence  both  from  the  bowels,  and  by  vomiting.  The 
patients  complain  of  a  burning  sensation  in  the  epigastrium.  As 
the  vomiting  and  purging  go  on,  chronic  spasms  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, and  especially  of  the  gastronemii  occur ;  the  surface  of 
the  belly  is  drawn  up  mto  knots,  and  after  a  while  the  patient, 
exhausted  by  the  pain  and  the  spasm,  and  still  more  so  by  the 
copious  discharges,  grows  cold  and  faint.  Sometimes  actual 
syncope  happens,  and  sometimes  death."  Death,  however,  is  an 
uncommon  event  of  this  form  of  cholera  in  this  coimtry,  and  when 
it  does  occur,  it  takes  place  in  most  cases,  after  a  period  of  two  or 
three  days'  illness. 

Asiatic  Cholera  is  also  accompanied  by  violent  vomiting  and 
purging,  but,  as  in  the  former  case,  the  attack  is  generally  pre- 
ceded by  more  or  less  derangement  of  the  bowels.  The  matters 
thus  ejected  may  be  at  the  onset  of  the  attack  natiu-al ;  but  those 
which  are  discharged  at  a  later  period,  have  the  appearance  of 
thin  gruel  or  rice  water.  At  this  time  there  is  considerable  thirst, 
with  more  or  less  pain  in  the  throat  and  region  of  the  stomach ; 
the  pulse  is  frequent  and  very  feeble,  oflen  imperceptible  at  the 
wrist;  the  skin  cold,  and  commonly  of  a  dull  leaden  hue;  the 
breath,  lips,  and  tongue  lose  their  warmth,  and  the  latter  acquire 
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a  Hvid  ooloor  ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  whole  snrfiioe  of  the 
body  becomes  shrunk,  sodden,  and  coyered  with  a  cold  sweat ;  the 
coontenanoe  also  pats  on  a  pinched  and  corpse-like  appearance ; 
the  eyes  sink  into  their  sockets,  looking  glassy  and  blooaless ;  the 
features  become  sharpened,  the  voice  husky  and  faint,  and  indeed 
the  whole  aspect  is  that  of  a  being  who  is  about  to  become  the 
tenant  of  the  grave. 

But  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  arsenic^  notwithstanding  that  many 
of  the  most  prominent  symptoms  may  be  very  similar  to  the  pre* 
ceding,  yet  there  is  a  manifest  difference  in  the  order  in  wruch 
they  present  themselves.  Thus  in  arsenical  poisoning  there  is,  from 
the  first,  a  sensation  of  heat  and  pain  in  the  throat,  stomach,  and 
bowels ;  then  comes  the  vomiting,  and  after  this  the  diarrhoea. 
Again,  in  these  cases  the  ejected  matters  are  neither  yellow,  nor 
gruel-like,  but  they  are  commonly  dark-coloured,  and  they  are 
often  streaked  with  blood.  This  is  a  very  important  symptom,  for  it 
has  never  yet  been  seen  in  any  case  of  cholera.  In  arsenical 
poisoning  the  pain  in  the  stomach  and  bowels  is  generally  very 
violent,  and  the  stage  of  collapse,  which  for  the  most  part  occure 
late  in  the  attack,  is  neither  so  sudden  nor  so  complete  in  its  ap- 
pearance, as  that  which  marks  the  severe  forms  of  cholera,  nor  is 
there  that  coldness  of  the  surface,  or  that  blueness  of  the  skin 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  latter  disorder ;  but  when,  as  is  often 
the  case,  the  vital  powers  are  greatly  depressed,  then  there  may  be  a 
coldness  and  lividity  of  surface  which  is  confined  almost  entirely  to 
the  hands  and  the  feet>  the  breath  is,  however,  never  cold,  and  the 
tongue  retains  its  warmth  and  redness  even  to  the  last.  Again,  the 
features  are  never  so  ghastly  as  they  appear  in  cholera ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  eyes  are  commonly  prominent,  glistening,  and  blood- 
shot, and  the  skin  around  them  is  often  tumid^  hot,  and  extremely 
sensitive. 

These  peculiar  and  distinctive  signs  may  often  serve  to  arouse 
the  attention  of  the  medical  attendant,  and  then  the  chemical  ex- 
amination of  the  vomited  matters  will  always  enable  him  to  place 
the  nature  of  the  case  beyond  every  doubt. 

In  conclusion,  as  the  question  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  con- 
siderable importance,  I  nave  here  drawn  up  a  table  which  will 
exhibit  at  a  glance  the  more  prominent  differences  which  have  been 
observed  between  the  symptoms  of  cholera  and  those  of  arsenical 
poisoning. 

Symptoms  of  Arsenical  Symptoms  of  Cholera, 

Poisoning, 

1,  A  feeling  of  fain tness;  but  1.  A  feeling  of    discomfort 

no  antecedent  purging.  not  often  amounting  to  pain  in 

the  bowels,  and  there  is  more  or 
less  purging. 
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2.  Great  pain  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels. 

3.  Vomitinff  —  the  vomited 
matter  being'  dark  coloured  and 
often  streaked  with  blood. 

4.  More  intense  pain,  and  a 
sense  of  burning  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels ;  great  thirst  and  ex- 
cessive purging  ;  the  stools  being 
dark  and  sometimes  bloody. 

5.  The  skin  is  at  first  hot, 
and  the  circulation  excited ;  the 
extremities  may  then  become 
cold  and  livid ;  but  the  tongue 
retains  its  warmth  and  redness  ; 
the  eyes  are  frequently  blood- 
shot, and  the  aspect  of  the 
countenance  is  never  so  pecu- 
liarly death-like. 

6.  An  analysis  of  the  urine 
or  the  vomited  matters  will 
furnish  the  evidence  of  poison- 
ing. 


2.  No  particular  pain  in  tha 
stomach  or  bowels ;  but, 

8.  Sudden  attack  of  vomiting^ 
and  severe  purging — the  ejected 
matters  being  bilious,  or  gruel- 
like, never  bloody. 

4.  Now  comes  the  pain  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  the 
great  thirst. 


5.  The  skin  has  never  been 
flushed  or  itching,  but  the  whole 
surface  of  it  has  rapidly  become 
cold  and  livid,  the  breath  has 
lost  its  warmth  and  the  tongue 
and  lips  look  blue  and  feel  cold. 
—  The  countenance  pinched, 
the  eye  glazed  and  bloodless, 
and  the  whole  aspect  ghastly. 

6.  An  analysis  of  the  urine 
or  vomited  matter  will  not 
yield  any  trace  of  a  mineral 
poison. 


THE  PREVALENCE  OF  DYSENTERY. 

Having  observed  the  recent  prevalence  of  dysentery  in  the 
Marylebone  Infirmary,  and  having*  been  informed  that  it  was  also 
prevalent  in  other  Quarters,  we  publish  the  following  table,  giving 
the  proportion  of  deaths  from  this  cause  during  a  period  of  seven 
weeks.  The  cases  of  diarrhoea  and  typhus  are  also  stated,  the 
former  being  allied  to  dysentery,  while  the  latter  disorder  has  been 
much  less  prevalent  than  usual.  The  average  number  of  inmates 
in  the  workhouse  is  rather  under  2000,  of  whom  about  290  are 
patients  in  the  infirmary,  and  300  aged  or  convalescent. 


The  week  endlngr 

DjraeDtery 

Diarrhoea. 

Typhus. 

Other 
Diseases. 

Total. 

September  1... 

8... 

15... 

22... 

29... 

October  6 

•*     13 

5 
7 
5 
12 
5 
2 
1 

2 

3 

1 
1 
1 
0 
0 

2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 

7 
9 
4 
10 
6 
5 
6 

16 
19 
10 
23 
12 
7 
9 

37 

8 

5 

46 

96 
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ON  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  NITROGEN  IN  CHARCOAL 
AND  COKE. 

BY  MR.  LEWIS  THOMPSON. 

When  a  current  of  steam  is  passed  over  coke  or  charcoal  placed 
in  an  iron,  earthen ware^  or  green  glass  tube,  heated  red-hot,  a 
portion  of  the  steam  is  decomposed,  and  carbonic  acid,  carbonic 
oxide,  and  hydrogen  gases  are  liberated ;  it  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, that  any  one  has  yet  noticed  the  fact  that  ammonia  is  inva- 
riably produced  throughout  the  whole  process. 

I  have  taken  every  precaution  to  exclude  atmospheric  air  and 
other  sources  of  nitrogen,  yet  ammonia  is  constantly  generated, 
whatever  may  be  the  kind  of  coke  or  charcoal  used,  nor  does  the 
ammonia  form,  except  in  proportion  as  the  carbon  is  consumed  by 
the  steam,  for  if  the  experiment  be  continued,  say  for  four  hours, 
and  the  product  set  aside  at  the  end  of  each  hour,  the  first  and  last 
will  afford  equal  quantities  of  ammonia.  The  proportion  of 
nitrogen  contained  in  the  carbonaceous  matter  is  too  small  to 
permit  us  to  suppose  that  it  is  chemically  combined  with  the  whole 
mass  of  the  carbon,  and  yet  the  uniform  manner  in  which  the 
ammonia  is  evolved,  warrants  that  supposition.  The  presence  of 
atmospheric  air  or  nitrogen  in  the  apparatus  does  not  increase  the 
product.  The  performance  of  this  experiment  b  too  simple  to 
require  much  explanation  :  an  iron  tube  containing  two  or  three 
ounces  of  roughly  powdered  coke  or  charcoal,  and  placed  in  a 
furnace,  has  a  tubulated  retort  luted  into  one  of  its  ends,  and  a 
piece  of  bent  glass  tube  into  the  other  ;  as  soon  as  the  iron  tube  is 
red-hot,  distilled  water  must  be  placed  in  the  retort  and  boiled 
briskly.  After  the  steam  has  blown  freely  for  some  minutes  from 
the  open  end  of  the  bent  glass  tube,  a  oottle  containing  diluted 
muriatic  acid  is  to  be  placed  so  that  the  gases  evolved  may  pass 
through  a  stratum  of  dilute  acid  four  or  five  inches  in  depth.  In 
two  or  three  hours  the  acid  solution  may  be  removed  and  evaporated 
to  dryness  by  a  steam  heat.  The  residue  is  impure  muriate  of 
ammonia.     rJaster  of  Paris  makes  a  good  lute. 

Byker-Bar,  Newccutle-on-T^e, 
October  ISth,  1848. 


TO  THE  EDITOB  OF  THE  PHAHMACEUTICAL  JOUBNAL. 


ESSENCE  OF  CAMPHOR. 
Sir,— -Whatever  may  be  the  merits  and  acknowledged  convenience  of  the 
Essence  of  Camphor,  for  wliich  a  formula  appeared  in  the  last  number  of 
your  Journal,  I  think  Dispensing  Chemists  (who  might  be  disposed  to 
adopt  it  on  the  ground  of  the  respectable  autliority  on  which  it  is  intro- 
duced) should  be  aware,  that  it  is  impossible  to  prepare  with  it  a  solution 
exactly  corresponding  with  the  Jklistura  Camphorae  of  the  Fharmacopoeia, 
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ThiB  should  contain  abont  twenty  grains  of  camphor,  and  ten  minims  of 
rectified  spirit,  in  a  pint :  whereas,  prepared  as  recommended  with  the 
essence,  a  pint  wonld  contain  only  a  third  the  quantity  of  camphor,  and 
at  least  twentj-four  times  as  much  spirit. 

Having  before  occupied  your  space  with  remarks  on  this  subject  (roL  iL, 
page  209)  I  forbear  at  present  to  trespass  Airther  on  your  indulgence. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
B. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JCfUKSAIm 


THE  REACTION  OF  OIL  OF  VITRIOL  ON  COD-MVER  OIL. 

Sir, — Observing  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  of  the  present  month 
that  sulphuric  acid  has  been  proposed  as  a  test  for  the  purity  or  presence 
of  cod'hver  oil,  I  beg  to  notice  that  the  violet  tint  produced  by  adding  a 
few  drops  of  the  acid  to  it  on  a  porcehdn  slab,  is  not  peculiar  to  the  c»d, 
the  same  result  is  apparent  by  treating  oil  obtained  from  the  liver  of  the 
hake  (Merbtciui  mdgarii)  in  the  same  way,  and  doubtless  from  other  species 
of  the  order  Maiaccptery^    I  remain.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Matthew  Husbakd. 

Exeter,  October  7,  1848. 

[We  have  already  stated  that  oil  of  vitriol  is  not  to  be  depended  on  as 
a  test  of  the  purity  or  genuineness  of  cod-liver  oil.  The  reaction  is 
curious,  but  if  relied  on  as  a  test,  it  will  mislead.  We  have  heard  the 
violet  colour  adduced  as  a  proof  of  the  large  quantity  of  iodine  contained 
in  the  oil,  which  is  a  fallacy.— Ed.] 

OIL,  GUM,  OR  VARNISH  BOTTLE. 

BY  BIB.  C.  F.  BUCKLE*. 

This  bottle  is  adapted  for  any  of 
those  viscid  fluids  which  are  applied  by 
means  of  a  brush  or  cameFs  hair  penciL 
For  paste,  gum,  sealing-wax,  or  varnish, 
it  is  a  useful  implement  in  the  Chemist^s 
shop.  One  of  the  most  convenient  forms 
of  gum  for  labels,  is  dextrine,  or  British 
gam,  which  may  be  mixed  with  a  little 
water  in  a  minute .  It  is  this  preparation 
which  is  used  on  adhesive  envelopes  and 
postage  stamps.  The  form  of  the  bottle 
has  an  advantage  in  the  application  of 
any  of  these  preparations,  namely,  that 
the  edge  below  the  ridge  on  which  the 
disk  of  card  rests,  is  sharp,  so  as  to 
admit  of  scraping  off  the  superfluous 
gum,  &c.,  without  smearing  the  outside 
of  the  vessel.  The  glass  cap  is  useful 
in  the  case  of  spirit  varnishes,  by  preventing  evaporation 


A  Tlie  Bottle 

B  Cap  of  do.  aimllar  to  an  ether 

bottle  cap 
C  Brush  aaspended  in  disk  of 

card 
D  Disk  of  card 


•  The  bottle  is  designed  by  Mr.  Buckle  (at  Mr.  Stamper*s,  LeadeuhaU 
Street),  and  it  is  sold  by  Gilbertson  of  Ludgate  Hill ;  Maw,  Aldersgate 
Street ;  and  other  dealers  in  glass. 
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THE  LIQUIDAMBEB  TREE  OF  THE  TENASSERIM  PBOYINCES. 

BT  TBB  BEY.  J.  MASON. 

''Did  yoa  ever  see  in  this  country  the  tree  which  prodnoes  the  Balsam 
of  Tolu,**  a  gentleman  once  asked  the  writer.  '*I  never  did,"  was  the 
reply ;  "Iliayeone  in  mj  oompoand,"  he  continued,  but  unfortunately  his 
compound  was  two  hundred  miles  distant.  Years  passed  away,  and  I  found 
myself  beneath  this  tree  in  flower,  and  soon  disoorered  that  it  was  not 
Myrospenmm  tahdfenm^  but  Liquidember  ahmgitiy  and  that  it  produced  not 
iMdsam  of  tolu,  but  liquid  storax. 

The  tree  is  indigenous  on  the  coast,  and  in  some  sections  is  quite 
abundant.  A  considerable  stream  in  the  proTince  of  Mergue  deriyes  its 
name  from  this  tree,  in  consequence  of  its  growing  so  thick  on  its  banks. 
It  seems  to  haye  escaped  the  notice  of  Dr.  Heifer,  for  if  I  recollect  right,  it 
is  not  once  alluded  to  in  any  of  his  reports,  nor  has  it  ever  been  brought 
to  notice  by  any  one,  if  we  except  a  Catholic  priest,  a  resident  of  Elangoon, 
who  has  intrmluced  it  in  a  little  Burmese  medical  treatise  that  was  litho- 
graphed a  few  years  ago  by  GoL  Bumey,  who  took  a  lithographic  press 
with  him  into  Burmah. 

The  padre  seems  howeyer  to  have  been  ignorant  of  botany,  for  he 
describes  it  as  the  tree  which  produces  the  balsam  of  Peru  {Myrospermum 
Perui/enem)  and  which  belongs  to  a  different  natural  family.  The  medi- 
cinal properties  of  their  exudations  too,  are  materially  different.  Liquid 
storax,  the  production  of  this  tree,  is  described  by  lindley  merely  as  **  a 
stimulating  expectorant  substance— influencing  the  mucous  membranes, 
especially  that  which  lines  the  aur  passages."  The  writer  of  the  Burmese 
medical  treatise  recommends  the  exude  of  the  tree  for  the  usual  purposes 
to  which  the  balsam  of  Peru  is  applied,  under  the  delusion  that  it  is  the 
same  substance. 

Here  is  a  fine  illustration  of  the  fallacies  of  medicine.  It  is  probable 
that  this  substance  has  been  used  in  all  the  various  cases  many  times  by 
the  author,  and  quite  as  much  good  done,  and  as  wonderful  cures  effected, 
as  if  he  had  used  the  veritable  balsam  of  Peru.  And  the  same  glorious 
efl^ts  are  still  being  produced,  for  the  book  is  in  the  hands  of  many 
natives,  and  is  highly  valued,  but  no  part  more  so  than  this,  because  it 
points  them  to  a  production  of  the  country,  while  most  of  the  medicines 
mentioned  are  foreign  productions. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  liquid  storax  might  be  made  an  article  of  com- 
merce, but  I  know  not  how  it  sells  in  the  market. 

The  tree  is  called  by  the  Bunnans  Nan-ta-rouk, — ^i!>om  the  Journal  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  for  June,  1848,  p.  532-3. 

ON   AQUA-BEGIA. 

BY  M.  OAY-LUSSAC*. 

Since  the  time  of  BerthoUet,  most  Chemists  have  considered  aqua-regia, 
or  the  mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids  in  variable  proportions,  as 
composed  of  free  chlorine  and  nitrous  gas,  held  in  solution  by  the  two  acids, 
and  more  particularly  by  the  nitric  acid.  BerthoUet  also  showed  that 
chlorine  and  nitrous  gas  combine  at  the  moment  of  mixture,  and  are 
subject  to  a  considerable  condensation  of  volume.  After  50  years  of  silence 
upon  this  point,  Edmond  Davy  discovered  that  when  nitric  acid  is  allowed 
to  act  upon  common  salt,  a  gaseous  mixture  is  evolved  of  an  orange-yeUow 
cdour,  which  contains  chlorine,  and  another  gas  easily  absorbable  by  water. 
He  likewise  ix)inted  out  the  similarity  of  this  gaseous  mixture  to  the 

*  Ann,  de  Chxnu  et  de  P/i^,  zxxiii.  203. 
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Gondensible  compound  of  chloriDe  And  nitrons  gas  of  BerthoUet,  and  was 
led  by  his  experiments  to  the  conclusion  that  the  gas  was  composed  of 
eqaal  volumes  of  chlorine  and  nitrous  gas,  united  without  condensation. 
Baudrimont  here  took  up  the  investigation,  and  condensed  into  a  reddish- 
brown  liquid,  by  means  of  a  freezing  mixture,  the  gas  evolyed  from  aqua- 
regia.    His  analysis  of  the  compound  induced  him  to  assign  it  the  formula 

NO,  Clt. 
and  to  substitute  the  name  of  chlorunitric  acid  in  place  of  diloronitrous 
acid,  given  to  it  by  Davy.  This  compound  was  considered  by  Baudrimont 
as  the  active  principle  of  aqua-regia.  Notwithstanding  these  experiments, 
the  majority  were  still  in  the  habit  of  viewing  aqua-regia,  with  Berzelius, 
in  the  same  light  as  it  was  viewed  by  BerthoUet.  The  composition  of 
M.  Baudrimont's  compound,  and  the  theory  of  its  formation  from  the 
elements  of  aqua -regia,  gave  no  explanation  of  the  simultaneous  production 
of  chlorine,  which  was  invariably  observed  by  all  who  have  studied  this 
acid  mixture. 

M.  Gay-Lussac  has  collected  the  gases  evolved  from  aqna-regia  at  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water ;  and,  passing  them  through  a  cooling- 
mixture,  has  succeeded  in  conden&ing  a  cloudy  lemon-coloured  liquid,  very 
different  in  appearance  from  a  mixture  of  nitrous  vapour  and  chlorine, 
while  chlorine  gas  passed  off. 

This  liquid  was  completely  decomposed  by  water,  without  the  evolution 
of  any  gas,  and  the  solution  contained  hydrochloric  acid,  but  no  free 
chlorine.  The  amount  of  chlorine  in  the  original  gas  was  ascertained  by 
precipitating  the  aqueous  solution  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  relation 
which  it  bore  to  the  other  compound  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  was  that  of 
S  equivs.  to  1  equiv. 

^  An  analysis  of  the  gas  by  means  of  mercury,  which  absorbed  the  chlo- 
rine, led  to  the  same  result,  and  confirmed  the  identity  of  the  nitrogen 
compound  with  nitric  oxide.  The  composition  of  the  liquid  is,  therrefore, 
expressed  by  the  formula — 

NO,  Gift 
and  this  perfectly  explains  the  simultaneous  evolution  of  chlorine ;  3  equivs. 
of  oxygen,  separating  from  an  equivalent  of  nitric  acid,  give  rise  to  3 
equivs.  of  chlorine,  2  of  which  remain  in  combination  with  the  nitric  oxide, 
and  produce  the  new  liquid  add,  or  hypochhrmtitric  acidt  while  Vie  othw 
is  liberated. 

Aqua-regia,  however,  prepared  under  different  drcumstances,  affords 
liquid  products,  which  are  by  no  means  of  such  constant  composition. 
When  the  muriatic  acid  of  the  mixture  is  replaced  by  common  salt  only 
just  covered  with  the  ordinary  nitric  acid  of  commerce,  2  equivalents  of 
chlorine  to  1.30  equivs.,  and  in  another  case  to  1.53  equivs.  of  nitric  oxide 
were  obtained  from  the  vapour  of  the  liquid.  When  gold  is  acted  upon 
by  aqua-regia,  the  nitric  oxide  in  the  mixture  is  reduced  to  somewhat  less 
than  1  equivalent.  These  facts,  and  the  different  relative  proportions  of 
the  two  gases  obtained  from  successive  portions  of  the  liquid,  show  that 
the  body  is  a  mixture,  and  that  NOs  Cls  is  not  the  only  constituent  of 
the  chloronitric  liquid.  There  is  at  least  one  liquid  in  the  condensed 
products  from  aqua-regia  jKMsessing  the  composition  shown  by  the 
formula — 

NO2  CI, 
which  latter  may  also  be  obtained  directly  by  allowing  nitric  oxide  and 
chlorine  to  condense  together  in  a  vessel  surrounded  by  a  cooling-mixture ; 
but  even  then  the  product  is  not  a  definite  body,  for  the  proportions  of 
nitric  oxide  gas  in  the  less  volatile  portions  are  very  much  greater  tlian  in 
tlie  more  volatile.  The  same  results  were  obtained  from  the  vapour  of  the 
liquid  condensed  from  a  mixture  of  common  salt  with  nitric  acid. 
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These  oondensed  liquids,  prepared  in  different  manners,  are,  therefore, 
mixtures  in  yariahle  proportions  of  the  t«ro  compounds,  NO2  Clti  and 
NOaCL 

The  products  bear  a  great  analogy  to  the  hyponitric  and  nitrous  acids, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  call  them  hypochlorcmtric  acid  and  ehhroniirous  acid 
respectively.  They  are  both  decomposed  immediately  hy  water,  and  gire 
rise  to  hy^xx^bloric  acid  and  the  prcfducts  of  hyponitric  acid. 

Aqua-regia,  therefore,  whether  concentrated  or  diluted,  without  the 
agency  of  any  other  body,  and  simply  under  the  influence  of  heat,  is 
decomposed  into  chloronitric  vapour,  chlorine  and  water. 

When  gold  is  acted  upon  by  aqua-regia,  the  author's  experiments  tend 
to  show  that  the  products  of  decomposition  are  precisely  the  same,  the 
chlorine  only  being  retained  by  the  gold  and  the  chloronitric  vapour,  to 
which  the  action  of  aqua-regia  upon  gold  has  been  erroneously  attributed, 
passing  off  as  if  no  gold  were  concerneid  in  the  reaction.— Quar/«r^  Journal 
of  the  Chemical  Society, 

USEFUL  APPLICATION  OF  AMMONIACAL  CHLORIDE 
OF  ZINC. 

By  dissolving  equal  equivalents  of  chloride  of  zinc  and  sal  ammoniac, 
a  double  salt,  composed  of  these  two  substances,  readily  crystallizes 
in  six-sided  prisms.  This  salt  possesses  the  power  of  dissolving 
oxide  of  copper  and  oxide  of  iron.  It  is,  therefore,  possible,  by  means  of  a 
concentrated  solution  of  the  ammoniacal  chloride  of  zinc,  to  polish  rusty 
spots  on  iron  and  copper.  In  tinning  copper  vessels  the  solution  of 
ammoniacal  chloride  of  zinc  is  of  great  advantage  :  the  surface  to  be  tinned 
is  treated  with  it,  and  the  vessel  pUced  over  a  charcoal  fire  ;  then,  when 
the  surface  appears  perfectly  bright,  the  tin  is  poured  in,  so  that  it  may 
spread  over  the  surface.  This  method  is  also  applicable  for  coating  with 
lesA.'-Pharmaceutisches  Central  Blatt,  No.  xxvii. 


ARSENITE  OF  QUININE. 

SooBEiRiLV,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Pharmacy  of  Paris, 
stated  that  arsenite  of  quinine  is  now  much  recommended  as  a  remedy  in 
cutaneous  diseases.  He  observed,  that  the  process  for  preparing  It,  by 
double  decomposition  from  sulphate  of  quinine  and  arsenite  ot  potash,  was 
not  a  good  one :  he  proposed  the  following  process,  which  he  had  found  to 
answer  well  :— 

Take  of  Sulphate  of  quinine,  100  parts, 
dissolve  it  in  distilled  water  with  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  ;   then  precipitate  the  quinine  with  ammonia,  wash  it, 
press  it,  and  dissdlvo  it  in 

Kectificd  spirit,   600  parts. 
Add        Arsenious  acid,    14.4    ** 
heat  them  together  and  filter.    As  the  filtered  liquor  cods,  the  arsenite 
of  quinine  separates  in  acicular  crystals. 

ON  THE  CONTAMINATION  OF  SULPHATE  OF  SODA  WITH 

SULPHATE  OF  MANGANESE. 

Manufacturers  of  chloride  of  lime  who  operate  on  a  large  scale,  and 
procure  cfaiorioe  from  common  salt  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid  and  the 
oxide  of  manganese,  use  the  residue,  which  they  probably  merely  saturate 
with  lime,  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphate  of  soda.    It  is  obvious  that 
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part  of  the  neairal  milphate  of  the  peroxide  of  manganese  may  lemain  in 
the  solution  and  become  crystallized  along  with  the  sulphate  of  soda. 
Attention  has  only  been  recently  drawn  to  this  adnlteration  of  oommerdal 
Glauber's  salt  As  the  sulphate  of  manganese  possesses  a  {similar  d^^ree 
of  solubility  in  water,  crystallizes  in  prisms  like  the  sulphate  of  soda,  is  of 
a  reddish  white  colour,  and  equally  becomes  efflorescent  in  dry  aur— the 
above-mentioned  impurity  may  be  easily  oyerlooked,  especially  if  the  pro- 
portion of  manganese  be  small.  It  is,  therefore,  adyisable  to  examine  the 
commercial  sulphate  of  soda  by  dissolTing  a  small  quantity  of  it  in  hot 
water  and  adding  to  the  solution  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  by  which 
the  Glauber's  salt,  if  pure,  will  be  neither  coloured  nor  rendered  turbid.— 
Buckner's  Repertorium,  Bd.  i.,  Heft  1.,  Stte  Beihe. 

SALE  OF  THE  MEDICAL  TIMES  AND  PHABMACEUTICAL 
TIMES. 

On  Friday  morning  Mr.  Hodgson,  the.  auctioneer,  submitted  to  public 
competitloD,  under  the  order  of  the  mortgagees  in  possession,  the  copyright 
and  printed  stock  of  these  weekly  medicai  journals.  The  former,  which 
has  been  established  nearly  nine  years,  gained  considerable  notoriety  a 
short  time  since,  in  consequence  of  a  series  of  libellous  attacks  which 
appeared  in  its  columns  upon  ]Mr.  Wakley,  the  coroner,  and  who  was  at 
that  time,  and  still  is,  the  proprietor  of  the  Lancet,  a  rival  joumaL  la 
consequence  of  these  attacks,  Mr.  Wakley  entered  several  actions  for  libel, 
in  aU  of  which  he  was  successful,  and  heavy  damaged  were  inflicted  upon 
the  defendant,  which  in  all  probability  led  to  the  present  sale,  as  the 
auctioneer  stated  its  receipt  at  this  time  to  be  such  as  to  produce  a  clear 
income  of  £1000  per  annum.  Tlie  first  offer  for  the  entire  copyright  and 
right  of  continuation  of  the  Medical  Times  was  £300,  which  rose  slowly 
until  it  reached  £1,7 JO,  at  which  figure  it  was  ultimately  knocked  down 
to  Messrs.  Tyler  and  Keed,  the  well-known  printers.  The  Pharmaceutical 
Times  was  then  put  up,  but  despite  of  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Hodgson,  it 
failed  to  elicit  one  single  ofifer,  and  the  sale,  after  a  considerable  delay,  was 
ac(joumed.— Observer, 


UNGUENTUM  STIMULANS. 

Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson  having  occasion  to  prescribe  a  stimulating 
ointment  varying  in  strength,  according  to  the  case  for  which  it  is 
required,  has  adopted  the  following,  which  we  publish  by  his 
authority : — 

R    Fulvis  Cantharidis,  ^iij. 
Adipis,  ^j. 
Macerate  with  a  moderate  heat  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  filter  through 
paper. 

To  dilate  thisi  ointment,  Mr.  Wilson  orders  adeps  odorata,  by 
which  he  means  ordinary  pomatum. 

THE  CLOSING  OF  SHOPS  ON  SUNDAYS. 

We  have  received  the  following  Notice  from  Mr.  Bygrave,  of  Chelsea, 
for  publication  : — 

"  Notice  to  thb  Public— An  arrangement  having  been  entered  into 
by  the  Surgeons,  Chemists,  and  Druggists  of  Fimlico,  Chelsea,  Brompton, 
and  surrounding  neighbourhoods,  to  dose  their  shops  on  the  Sabbath 
days,  from  eleven  o*dock  in  the  forenoon  until  eight  o'dock  in  the  evening, 
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"This  18  to  gire  Notice,  That  on  and  after  Sunday  the  29th  of  the 
present  month,  they  will  dose  their  doors  during  the  aboye-named  hours, 
and  will  not  supply  any  article,  except  what  is  urgently  required, 

**  2^  October,  184Sr 

A  COMPLIMENTARY  HINT  FOR  HUNGRY  EDITORS  I 

Mr.  EnrroB.  —  I  beg  to  hand  you  the  accompanying  PRINTED 
CIRCULAR,  which  was  forwarded  to  the  Editor  of  a  provincial  paper. 
I  think  it  deserring  of  insertion  in  your  Journal,  for  the  benefit  of  the  trade 
generally,  and  remain,  Yours  obediently. 

OctiAer  20,  1848.  A  M.P.S. 


Mr.  H presents  his  compliments  to  the  Editors  of  the 


-present 
I  begs  to 


and  begs  to  state  that  he  will  feel  obliged  by  their  fornishing 
him  with  a  copy  of  any  number  of  their  paper  in  which  they  may  give  a 
favourable  editorial  notice  of  his  having  fitted  up  suitable  cases  of  medi- 
cines at  10«.  (kf.  and  upwards,  with  directions,  as  recommended  by  the 
Board  of  Health,  with  a  copy  of  their  report ;  which  medicines  the  moit 
eminent  of  the  faculty  arc  of  opinion  that  heads  of  families,  masters  of 
schools  and  workhouses,  proprietors  of  establishments  and  works,  such  as 
factories,  mines,  warehouses,  wharfs,  and  docks,  should  have  for  momentary 
use  in  case  of  an  attack  of  cholera. 

**  Mr.  H is  desirous  of  following  notices  by  a  series  of  advertise- 
ments, and  wishes  at  the  same  time  the  paper  is  sent,  a  scale  of  charges 
for  advertisements." 

October  Uth,  1848. 

NOTICES  OF   BOOKS. 

WORKS  OF  THE  CAVENDISH  SOCIETY. 
Chemical  Reports  and  Memoirs.   Edited  by  Thomas  Graham, 
V.P.R.S.,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  &c. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  the  works  of  a  Society  which  is 
calculated  to  contribute  very  beneficially  to  the  advancement  of 
chemical  science  in  this  countr}'.  "We  have  alluded  on  pre- 
vious occasions  to  the  formation  of  the  Cavendish  Society, 
whose  object  is,  by  the  association  of  individuals,  to  provide  for 
the  circulation  among  its  members  of  such  works  of  interest  and 
value  in  Chemistry  and  its  aUied  sciences  as  would  not  be  likely 
otherwise  to  be  published.  Several  societies  of  this  kind,  in  other 
departments  of  science,  have  been  in  operation  for  some  years, 
and  much  useful  knowledge  has  been  extended  through  these 
means.  There  is  now  a  prospect  of  similar  advantages  being 
afforded  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  pursuit  or  application  of 
Chemistry.  It  appears  that  the  Members  of  the  Cavendish  Society 
at  present  number  about  600.  These,  for  the  annual  subscription 
of  one  guinea,  receive  all  the  works  published  by  the  Society,  and 
which  are  not  attainable  in  any  other  way*  A  Council  elected 
annually  by  the  members  decide  upon  the  books  to  be  published, 
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and  superintend  their  publication.  It  is  estimated  that  should  the 
number  of  members  continue  as  at  present,  the  funds  will  admit 
of  the  publication  of  two  volumes  a  year ;  but  should  the  sub- 
scribers increase  to  900  or  1000,  as  we  have  no  doubt  they  will, 
each  member  would  receive  three  volumes  in  return  for  his  sub- 
scription. 

The  active  operations  of  the  Society  commence  with  the  pre- 
sent year,  and  the  second  of  their  works,  the  first. volume  of  the 
translation  of  Gmelin's  Chemistry  will  be  ready  for  circulation 
about  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  volume  now  before  us  consists  of  "  Reports  and  Memoirs" 
on  several  subjects,  one  or  other  of  which  cannot  fail  to  prove  in- 
teresting and  instructive  to  the  several  readers  for  whom  they  are 
designed,  whatever  direction  their  chemical  studies  or  pursuits 
mi^  have  tidcen. 

Those  who  delight  in  physical  investigations  connected  with  the 
constitution  of  bodies,  will  find  elaborate  expositions  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  knowledge  with  reference  to  '*  The  relation  of  the 
volumes  of  bodies  in  the  solid  state  to  their  equivalents  or  atomic 
weights  ;"  by  Professor  Otto,  of  Brunswick,  and  by  M.  Filhol. 

It  has  been  long  ascertained,  that  quantities  corresponding  with 
the  equivalents  or  atomic  weights  of  bodies,  when  in  the  form  of 
gas  or  vapour^  occupy  spaces  which  bear  to  each  other  a  very 
simple  relation^  such  as  1  to  2,  1  to  4,  &c.,  and  Chemists  were 
anxious  to  ascertain  whether  the  same  or  a  similar  law  applied 
to  bodies  in  the  soUd  state.  This  subject  has  recently  occupied 
the  attention  of  Messrs.  Playfair  and  Joule  in  this  country,  and 
several  papers,  describing  the  results  of  their  labours,  have  been 
read  before  the  Chemical  Society,  and  published  m  the  Transactions 
of  that  body.  No  conclusive  results  have  yet  been  attained, 
but  the  investigation  of  the  subject  has  led  to  the  development  of 
interesting  facts,  and  afforded  some  points  for  speculation. 

Somewhat  allied  to  the  foregoing  subject,  is  that  of  isomorphism^ 
or  the  relation  of  crystalline  forms  in  bodies  of  similar  constitution. 
On  this  subject  there  is  a  very  excellent  "Report"  by  Professor 
Otto,  which  has  been  extracted  from  the  second  edition  of  that 
author's  systematic  work  on  Chemistry^  now  in  course  of  publi- 
cation. The  facts  observed  in  reference  to  isomorphism  admit  of 
much  more  satisfactor}'  generalization  than  those  connected  with 
atomic  volume,  and  the  principles  that  have  been  deduced  are  so 
interwoven  with  the  present  received  systems  of  Chemistry,  that  it 
becomes  important  for  Chemists  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  data  upon  which  such  prindples  have  been  founded. 
Professor  Otto's  report  is  considered  to  be  the  most  full  and  detailed 
chat  has  yet  been  published. 

Those  whose  chemical  knowledge  is  applied  in  the  direction  of 
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animal  or  vegetable  physiology,  will  be  gratified  with  the  perusal 
of  a  very  able  and  explicit  report  by  Dr.  Julius  Vog^l,  on  EndoS" 
mosiSy  or  the  laws  according  to  which  the  mixing  of  fluids  and 
their  penetration  into  permeable  substances  occurs,  with  special 
reference  to  the  processes  in  the  human  and  animal  organism. 
Increased  interest  has  been  excited  in  reference  to  this  subject,  by 
the  recent  publication  of  some  researches  by  Liebig,  on  the  motion 
of  the  juices  in  the  animal  body. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  dyeing  and  calico-printing  will 
find  a  memoir  entitled,  Physical  Investigations  an  Dyeing^  by 
M.  Chevreul,  in  which  the  ia£uence  that  two  colours  may  exercise 
upon  each  other,  when  seen  simultaneously,  is  described  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  interest  the  general  reader  as  well  as  those 
who  contemplate  the  special  application  of  such  knowledge. 
The  foUomng  is  the  method  of  observing  the  phenomena  treated 
of  in  this  memoir : — 

**  If  we  look  simnltaneouslj  at  two  narrow  zones  of  different  coloiir 
placed  Bide  by  side,  the  coloors  will  be  more  or  less  modified.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  very  simple  manner  of  convincing  ourselves  of  this  proposition. 
We  take  two  bands  O  and  0',  of  the  same  colour  and  identical ;  and  two 
other  bands,  P  and  P',  of  another  colour,  and  identical.  They  must  be 
half-an-inch  in  width,  and  two  and  a  half  inches  in  length.  They  may  be 
formed  of  some  stuff,  or  of  paper,  or  of  ribbon.  We  then  paste  the  band 
(y  to  a  card,  and  put  O  at  the  distance  of  the  ^th  of  an  inch,  and  the 
band  P  in  such  a  manner  tliat  it  shall  touch  0  ;  and  finally  paste  on  P< 
at  the  distance  of  ^th  of  an  inch  from  P. 

**  Kow  if  we  look  at  the  card  in  a  certain  direction,  and  during  some 
seconds,  we  shall  almost  always  see  four  differently  coloured  bands.  It 
must  be  observed  that  O'  and  P'  serve  as  terms  of  comparison  to  judge  of 
the  modifications  experienced  by  0  and  P  in  their  juxta-position. 

*'  Thus  for  instance, 

CcAoan  used  in  the  Bzperiment.  Modifleation. 

(Red inclined  to  Violet 

{ Orange  "         Yellow 

:  5  Orange  "        Red 

t  Green "        Blue 

(Yellow    "         Orange 

iBlue    "         Indigo." 

These  modifications  of  colours  are  not  limited  to  the  case  where 
the  modifying  coloured  zones  are  contiguous  to  one  another,  for 
they  may  be  observed  even  when  the  zones  are  separated. 

The  object  of  the  author  of  this  memoir  has  been  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  laws  by  which  these  phenomena  are  regulated. 

The  sixth  memoir  is  Oti  the  latent  Heat  of  Steam  at  different 
Temperatures,  by  M.  Regnault.  This  is  part  of  a  series  of  in- 
vestigations undertaken  at  the  instance  of  the  French  Government, 
with  the  view  of  elucidating  the  theory  of  the  steam-engine.  The 
subject  is  one  of  considerable  importance  in  a  practical  as  well  as 
theoretical  point  of  view.     Dr.  Black  first  directed  attention  to 
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the  fact  tbat,  in  the  evaporalioii  of  water  a  great  deal  of  heat  la  ab- 
sorbed or  rendered  latent.  Many  experiments  have  since  been  made 
hj  different  investigators  with  the  view  of  determining  the  amomit 
of  the  latent  heat  of  steam,  under  the  ordinmry  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  also  at  difterent  pressures.  The  determinatioa  of 
the  question  is  attended  with  manr  practical  difficulties,  and  the 
results  which  have  been  obtained,  have  all  varied  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent. 

The  celebrated  Watt,  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  investigators 
of  this  subject,  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  quantily  ^  heat 
neeesHtry  to  eonwert  a  pound  ofwater^  at  32*  Fahr.^  into  steam 
at  any  pressure,  is  constant.     This  has  been  called  fValt*s  law. 

More  recently  Southern  and  Crei^ton  deduced  from  ezperi- 
ments  which  they  had  jointly  performed,  thai  the  heai  absorbed  m 
the  transition  from  the  liquid  to  the  gaseous  state  is  eonaiant  at 
all  pressures,  and  that  the  total  quantity  of  heat  maty  be  obtained 
by  adeUng  to  the  constant  latent  hecU  the  number  representing 
the  temperature  of  the  steam.  This  has  been  QgSMt^Stmthenis 
law. 

These  laws  have  pretty  equafly  shared  the  sanction  of  philo- 
sophers^ yet  perfectly  satisfactory  experiments  were  wanting  to 
give  to  either  the  full  force  of  authority. 

The  experiments  detailed  by  M.  Regnauit  have  been  made  with 
the  requisite  care  and  precautions,  and  the  results  will  supersede 
all  those  whidi  had  been  previously  referred  to.  They  tend  to 
show  that  neither  Watt's  nor  Southern's  law  is  strictly  in  accord* 
ance  vrith  the  facts  ;  but  that  of  the  two,  the  law  of ^Watt  is  the 
nearest  to  the  truth. 

iThe  next  paper  is  On  the  artificial  Formation  of  Alkaloids 
by  M.  £.  Kopp»  of  Strasburg.  The  author  describes  the  several 
artificial  bases  which  are  at  present  known,  amounting  to  upwards 
of  twenty.  These  are  arranged  in  groups  according  to  the  modes 
in  which  they  are  obtained,  and  the  re-actions  wnich  occur  are 
described,  with  the  view  of  suggesting  means  by  which  some  of  the 
more  important  alkaloids,  which  are  now  derivea  solely  from  natural 
sources,  might  be  made  artificially.  The  subject  will  interest 
many  of  the  Pharmaceutical  readers  of  the  book. 

The  eighth  and  last  paper  is  a  Memoir  by  Professor  Bunsen,  On 
the  Reudo-  Volcanic  Phenomena  of  Iceland,  This  to  the  general 
reader  is  the  most  interesting  of  these  reports  and  memoirs ;  but 
the  length  to  which  this  notice  has  already  extended,  prevents  our 
giving  an  analysis  of  it. 

The  volume,  as  a  whole,  is  creditable  to  the  bod^  from  which  it 
emanates.  It  contains  matter  of  varied  interest  and  much  valuer 
and,  we  doubt  not,  will  be  fiivourably  rec^ved  by  the  membeni» 
axkd  contribute  to  the  extension  of  die  Society. 
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A  Debpbnsatobt,  or  CoinnBiiTART  oar  thb  Pietakvacofizias  ot  Gbbat 
BRTTAiir,  comprising  ^  Nistwrci  History ^  Description,  Chemistry,  Phtsrmaey^ 
Actians,  User,  tma  Doses  of  the  Articles  m  the  Materia  Medico,  "By 
BoBBRT  CnusTisoN,  M.D.,  V.P.B.S  £.,  President  of  theRojal  College 
of  Phjficiaxn  of  Edinburgh,  &c,  &c.  Second  Edition,  reviaed  and  im- 
pr<yred,  with  a  Supplement  contahiing'the  most  important  New  Reme^ea. 
Edinburgh  :   A.  and  C.  Black.    London :   Longmans,  8to,  pp.  1009. 

[We  regret  the  necessity  of  deferring  Ofiir  notice  of  this  important 
work  nntil  next  month*] 

OcnriGAx;  Lectures  oir  the  Fracticb  of  MBnccnn.  By  Bobert  J. 
Orotes,  M.I>.,  M.R.LA.,  &&,  &c  Seeond  Edition,  Edited  by  J.  Moorb 
Nbugan,  MJ).,M.B.LA-,  &C.,  9ce.  Two  volumes,  8to,  pp.  586  and  570. 
BnUin  :  Fannin  and  Ca  London  :  Longnan  and  CSx  Edinburgh  : 
Madachlan,  Stewart,  and  Co. 

We  shoold  have  been  gkd  if  we  could  have  done  justice  to  the  audiar 
sad  editor  of  this  yaluMle  work,  by  giving  it  such  a  notice  a»  it 
deserres ;  but  the  subject  being  the  Practice  of  Medidae,  it  is  not 
whhiii  the  pale  of  our  capacity. 
Or^  PnuioNART  CoRsuarrnoN,  and  or  Bborchial  ard  Lartroeal 

BiBEASB,  vriA  Remarks  an  fAe  Peaces  of  Residence  chiefly  resorted  to  by  die 

Gmsumptioe  NvaHd,    By  Sir  Crab,  ^cttdamorev  M.I).,  P.R.S.,  ftc,  &e. 

London  :  John  Chnrchili,  Sro.  pp.  260. 

TbB  CHARZJEffTOR  MgPT^AT.  JoUBKAI.  AXU  BrTIBW.     YqL  IH,  No.  4» 

Cholera  Iryestigated.  By  F.  Snnfeh.  W.  Gibbs,  HolyweU-tftreet,  pp.  56< 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

H,B, — ^In  preparing  calico  or  Hnen  with  Collodxor  it  is  necesaaiy  to 
satRvate  it ;  otherwise  it  is  absorbed,  and  the  surface  is  not  adhesire.  Uidesa 
the  gun-cotton  be  uroperly  prepared^  (he  collodion  when  dry  sometimes 
crufflbles  into  powder  instead  of  becoming  firm  and  tenacious.  Carded 
cotton  is  the  proper  kind,  although  other  similar  substances  may  answer  to 
a  certain  extent. 

Peterborough. — Oiled  silk  is  a  fine  descriptian  of  taSk  saturated  with  dryxog- 
ak 

AiwmwaK.— When  deooetum  cinchons  is  ordered,  we  use  the  yellow 
banL  It  is  asserted  by  some  persons  that  the  pale  baik  should  be  used. 
Any  medical  man  who  has  a  preference  has  the  option  of  ordering  the  kind 
of  bark  whioh  he  intends.  If  he  neglect  to  do  so»  the  judgment  of  the 
Chemist  must  decide  it ;  aa  i  considering  the  yellow  back  the  best  aad  xtteot 
oommonlT  prescribed,  we  adopt  it  generally. 

X.  M.  w.—FoT  the  price  of  chloride  of  sine  apply  to  the  agenla.  Nitratft 
of  lead  is  not  iR  the  maiket  at  present  as  a  dismfectaat 

A  Chemist  and  DmyyisL'Sytv^  o€  Poppies  should  be  made  fieom  the 
ciMules^  not  the  extract. 

lir.  Pkrr  {Notiiagiami}  has  sent  us  a  sample  of  T«iy  good  test-ipapet  oC 
medium  tint,  which  answers  for  acids  or  alkalies. 

Y,  2L — ^When  Osa.  is  ordered,  it  is  oftea  intended  to  mean  t^iiL,  although, 
according  to  the  Pharmacopoeia,  it  means  f  ^. 

R,  B,  ^.— It  is  not  illegal  for  any  person  to  afford  gratuitous  relief  to  a 
patient  in  an  emergency. 

B.  X.  (Bary). — The  subject  is  at  this  time  under  the  notice  of  the  CounciL 

An  ApprenHce  {near  Manehestar), — See  yoL  yiL,  No.  7. 

JEjus.— The  subscription  for  Life  Members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society 
is  practically  obsolete,  not  haying  been  reduced  from  twenty  guineas,  except 
hi  the  case  of  foreign  Members,  who  pay  ten  guineas* 

T.  V,C.  (loiMba)— See  toL  Tii.,  No.  7.  j  apply  personaHy  to  fhe  Secretary. 
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/.  5.  C.^Fri^rs'  Balsam  requires  a  stamp,  if  sold  as  Frlan'  Balsam ;  but 
not  whdD.  sold  as  Compound  Tincture  of  Benjamin.  The  other  articles 
mentioned  do  not  require  stamps  unless  sold  with  recommendation,  or  the 
words  "  prepared  only  by." 

Qtuuitor, — (1.)  No.  1  does  not  require  a  stamp.  No.  2.  does  on  account 
of  the  word  "only."— (2.)  The  following  is  the  translation :  "A  fourth  to 
be  taken  three  times  a  day  after  meals." 

A*  P,  S.  (^Dartford) — Neither  of  the  articles  named  require  stamps. 

An  Associate  (^Saffron  Walden) — The  specimens  of  quack  bills  have  been 
receired,  and  are  reserved,  among  others,  for  a  future  opportunity. 

E.  W.  P.,  A,  P.  5.— Dr.  Ure's  DictUmary  of  Chemisiy  is  the  only  book 
of  the  kind  alluded  to  in  our  language.  The  present  edition  is  antiquated. 
A  new  one  is  said  to  be  in  course  of  preparation. 

J,  F.^The  preparation  sold  under  the  name  of  **  Dutch  Drops,**  is  stated 
by  Dr.  Paris  to  be  a  mixture  of  oil  of  turpentine,  tincture  of  guaiacum, 
spirit  of  nitric  ether,  and  oils  of  amber  and  clores. 

S.  F,  J.,  Ba£i— (1.)  To  detect  mercury  in  plate  powder,  dissolve  the 
powder  in  nitric  acid,  avoiding  much  excess  of  acid,  dilute  the  solution,  and 
plunge  a  piece  of  bright  copper  into  it.  The  mercury  will  be  deposited  on 
the  surface  of  the  copper,  and  may  be  collected  in  globules. — (2.)  Diamond 
cement  is  made  as  follows  : — Soak  isinglass  in  water  until  it  is  soft,  then  dis- 
solve it  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  proof  spirit,  with  the  aid  of  heat 
In  ^g  of  this  dissolve  gr.  x.  of  ammoniacum ;  and,  while  still  liquid,  add  a 
solution  of  5ss.  of  mastic  in  5iij*  of  rectified  spirit. 

M,P.  S,  X^'^tol), — We  presume  that  Sp.  Mther,  ckhrici,  means  what  is 
usually  sold  under  the  name  of  chloric  ether,  that  is  a  solution  of  one  part  of 
chloroform  in  eight  parts  of  rectified  spirit 

Chemist  has  sent  some  observations  on  the  Pharmacopoeia  test,  sulphuric 
acid  and  starch,  for  iodide  of  potassium ;  but  he  adds  nothing  material  to 
what  we  have  already  stated  on  this  subject  at  page  130,  in  the  number  for 
September.  It  is  true  that  oil  of  vitriol  would  liberate  iodine  if  added  to 
iodide  of  potassium,  but  no  Chemist  would  think  of  using  the  strong  acid  in 
such  a  case,  moreover  it  would  completely  modify  the  action  of  the  starch. 
The  proper  method  of  testuig  is  that  which  we  have  described  on  previously 
alluding  to  the  subject. 

Chemicus. — We  presume  the  detonating  balls  sold  at  the  toy  shops  are 
made  with  fulminating  mercury. 

CoRodion. — There  are  no  other  works  in  our  language  which  treat  more 
largely  on  the  subject  of  analysis  than  those  mentioned.  In  Fresenius's 
Quantitative  Anafysis,  there  are  explicit  instructions  for  conducting  Organic 
Analysis. 

A  Student  q/^ncp«pa.~There  is  no  better  information  on  the  subject 
than  that  contained  in  Dr.  Pereira's  book.  It  .s  true  tliat  our  knowledge  of 
the  sources  of  the  cinchona  barks  of  commorce  is  not  complete  or  satisfactory, 
and  that  would  be  part  of  the  answer  to  the  question. 

A  Member  (^Plymouth), — ^Polished  steel  instruments  are  Tory  readily  coated 
with  gold,  by  dipping  them  into  an  ethereal  solution  of  chloride  of  gold. 

An  As80ciate.^^T,  Youatfs  work,  entitled  "  Sheep,  their  Breeds,  Manage 
ment,  and  Diseases,"  is  probably  the  kind  of  book  required.  It  is  published 
by  Baldwin,  Paternoster  Row. 

Veritas  (Cownfry).— The  sUtement  referred  to  will  be  found  at  vol.  tL, 
p.  597. 

Adrertbdmenis  to  ^Ir.  Chctrchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 
Instructions  from   Members  and   Associates,   respecting   the 
transmission  of  the  Journal,    to    Mr,  Smith,  17,  Bloomsbury 
Square,  before  the  20th  of  the  month. 

Other  Communications  to  the  Eorroa,  338,  Oxford  Street,  before  the 
20th  of  the  month  (if  Answers  be  desired  in  the  ensuing  number). 
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THE  CHOLERA. 

During  the  past  month  this  epideroio  has  made  hut  little  pro- 
gress ia  this  country.  The  numher  of  cases  reported  and  the  ratio 
of  mortality  (above  fifty  per  cent.)  are  sufficient  to  keep  alive  some 
degree  of  apprehension  without  giving  rise  to  a  panic.  Although 
the  cases  have  chiefly  occurred  among  the  poorer  classes  in  unhealthy 
districts,  there  have  been  exceptions  to  this  general  rule,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  case  of  Charles  Brind,  Esq.,  the 
late  Prime  Warden  or  Master  of  the  Goldsmith's  Company,  who 
died  at  Stamford  Hill,  on  the  12th  of  November,  after  twenty- 
two  hours  illness. 

At  the  time  our  last  number  was  in  the  press  we  were  anticiT 
pating  a  communication  from  the  College  of  Physicians,  ou  the 
subject  of  the  general  precautions  to  be  observed  by  the  public  in 
regard  to  cholera.  This  document  appeared  in  the  Times  of 
November  3,  and  the  opinions  it  contains  are  in  many  respects  at 
variance  with  the  instructions  previously  given  by  the  legal  Board 
of  Health.  The  points  at  issue  relate  chiefly  to  diet,  the  College 
dissenting  from  the  Board  of  Health  in  regard  to  the  anathema 
which  had  been  published  against  vegetables,  fruits,  salt  meat» 
&c.  The  College  gives  no  opinion  as  to  the  remedies  to  be  era-* 
ployed  or  kept  in  readiness,  observing  that  the  treatment  must  de-* 
pend  on  the  circumstances  of  each  case. 

The  following  are  the 

RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  ON 
THE  SUBJECT  OF  CHOLERA. 

**  The  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  feeling  that  on  the  re-* 
appearance  of  epidemic  cholera  in  England  the  puhlic  may  naturally  look 
to  them  for  advice  and  guidance,  have  deemed  it  proper  to  appoint  a 
cholera  committee,  composed  of  physicians  who  hold  important  offices  in 
the  metropolitan  hospitals,  or  who  had  extensive  experience  of  the  disease 
at  its  last  visitation,  to  consider  what  measures  it  is  expedient  to  adopt 
with  a  view  of  preventing  the  spread  of  the  disease,  and  of  otherwise 
mitigating  its  evils. 

"  The  committee  thus  formed  have,  in  compliance  with  the  wish  of  the 
ooUege,  drawn  up  the  following  remarks  and  instructions  for  the  informa* 
tion  of  the  public  : — 

**  1.  Cholera  appears  to  have  been  very  rarely  communicated  by  personal 

Intercourse ;  and  all  attempts  to  stay  its  progress  by  cordons  or  quarantine 

have  failed.    From  these  curcumstances  the  committee,  without  expressing 

any  positive  opinioh  ifith  respect  to  its  contagious  or  non-oontagious 

vol..  vm.  T 
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nature,  agree  in  drawing  this  practical  condosion,  that  in  a  district  where 
cholera  preyails  no  appredahie  increase  of  danger  is  incurred  hj  ministering 
to  persons  affected  with  it,  and  no  safe^  afforded  to  the  community  by 
the  isdatton  of  the  sick. 

**  2.  The  disease  has  almost  invariahlj  heen  most  destructiye  in  the 
dampest  and  filthiest  parts  of  the  town  it  has  yisited.  The  committee 
would,  therefore,  urge  on  the  public  authorities  the  propriety  of  taking 
immediate  steps  to  improve  the  state  of  sewers  and  drains,  to  corer  those 
which  are  open,  and  to  remore  all  collections  of  decaying  vegetable  and 
animal  matter  from  the  vicinity  of  dwellings.  They  would  also  impress 
on  individuals,  especially  of  the  poorer  classes,  the  great  importance  ol 
well-airing  their  rooms,  and  of  cleanliness  in  botli  their  dwellings  and 
persons. 

**  3.  A  state  of  debility  or  exhaustion,  however  produced,  increases  the 
liability  to  cholera.  The  committee,  therefore,  recommend  all  persons 
during  its  prevalence  to  live  in  the  manner  they  have  hitherto  found  most 
conducive  to  their  health  *,  avoiding  intemperance  of  all  kinds,  and  espe«> 
cially  the  intemperate  use  of  ardent  spirits  and  other  intoxicating  liquors. 
A  sufficiency  of  nourishing  food  ;  warm  clothinff,  and  speedy  change  of 
damp  garments  ;  regular  and  sufficient  sleep  ;  and  avoidance  of  excessive 
fatigue,  of  long  fasting,  and  of  exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  more  particularly 
at  night,  are  important  means  of  promoting  or  maintaining  good  heal^ 
and  thereby  afford  protection  against  the  cholera. 

^Tbe  committee  do  not  recommend  that  the  public  should  abstain  from 
the  moderate  use  of  well-cooked  green  v^etables,  and  of  ripe  or  preserved 
fruits.  A  certain  proportion  of  these  articles  of  diet,  is  with  most  persons 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  health  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  fear,  that^ 
if  they  be  generally  abstained  firom,  now*  that  the  potato  crop  has  in  great 
measure  failed,  many  persons,  especially  among  the  poor  in  large  towns, 
will  fall  into  that  ill-condition  which,  in  its  highest  degree  is  known  as 
scurvy,  and  that  they  will  in  consequence  be  the  readier  victims  of  cholera. 
The  committee  likewise  think  it  not  advisable  to  prohibit  the  use  of  porl^ 
or  bacon,  or  of  salted,  dried,  or  smoked  meat  or  fish,  which  have  not  been 
proved  to  exert  any  direct  influence  in  causing  this  disease.  Nothing 
promotes  the  spread  of  epidemic  diseases  so  much  as  want  of  nourishment, 
and  the  poor  will  necessarily  suffer  this  want  if  they  are  led  to  abstain 
from  those  articles  of  food  on  which,  from  their  comparative  cheapness, 
they  mainly  depend  for  subsistence. 

*'0n  the  whole,  the  committee  advise  persons  living  in  districts  in 
which  cholera  prevails,  to  adhere  to  that  plan  of  diet  which  they  have 
generally  found  to  agree  with  Uiem,  avoiding  merely  such  articles  of  food 
as  experience  may  have  taught  them  to  be  likely  to  disorder  the  stomach 
and  bowels. 

**  4.  The  committee  are  unable  to  recommend  an  uniform  plan  of  treat* 
ment  to  be  adopted  by  the  public  in  all  cases  of  looseness  of  the  bowels, 
supposed  to  be  premonitory  of  cholera.  It  is,  doubtless,  very  important 
that  such  aliments  should  be  promptly  attended  to ;  but  since  they  may 
arise  ft-om  various  causes,  of  which  a  medical  man  can  alone  judge,  the 
committee  deem  it  safer  that  persons  aflfected  with  them  should  apply  at 
once  for  medical  assistance,  than  that  they  should  indiscriminately  use,  of 
their  own  accord,  or  on  the  suggestion  of  unprofessional  persons,  powerful 
medicines  in  large  and  frequently  repeated  doses.  Should  the  looseness  of 
the  bowels  be  attended  with  feelings  of  great  exhaustion  and  chilliness,  the 
person  should,  of  course,  be  i^aoed  in  a  warm  bed,  and  the  usual  means  cf 
restoring  warmth  to  the  body  be  asaidnoosly  em^yed,  until  professional 
advice  can  be  obtained. 
"  In  order  that  the  poor  may  hare  the  means  of  obtaining  snch  assists 
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mice  promptly,  the  committee  recommend  that  the  proper  authoritiei 
should  at  once  establish  dispensaries  in  those  parts  of  the  town  which  are 
remote  from  the  existing  medical  institutions  ;  and  that  they  should  also 
take  steps  to  proTide  distinct  cholera  hospitals,  which  it  will  require  some 
time  to  organize,  and  which  they  believe  will  be  found  to  be  absolutely 
necessary,  should  the  epidemic  j^revail  in  this  metropcdis  with  a  severity 
at  all  approaching  that  which  it  manifested  on  its  first  appearance  i& 
England.  The  committee  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  they  do 
not  recommend  the  establishment  of  such  cholera  hospitals  on  the  ground 
of  effecting  the  separation  of  the  sick  firom  the  healthy,  and  of  thus  pre* 
Tenting  the  spread  of  the  disease,  but  solely  in  order  that,  should  the 
epidemic  prove  severe,  proper  attendance  and  prompt  treatment  may  be' 
insured  for  the  sufferers  from  cholera  among  the  poorest  and  most  destitute 
class.  The  existing  hospitals,  even  if  the  authorities  should  consent  to 
the  admission  of  persons  ill  of  cholera,  could  not  flimish  the  requisite 
accommodation,  unless  they  were  shut  against  persons  labouring  under 
other  severe  diseases  ;  a  measure  which,  at  the  approach  of  winter  espe- 
cially, would  add  mucJi  to  the  distress  of  the  poor. 

**  6.  In  conclusion,  the  committee  would  urge  on  the  rich,  who  have  com- 
paratively little  to  fear  for  themselves,  the  great  duty  of  generously  and 
actively  ministering  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  while  the  epidemic  prevails ; 
bearing  in  mind  that  fuel,  warm  clothing,  and  sufficient  nourishment,  are 
powerM  safeguards  against  the  disease. 

"  They  deem  it  most  desirable  that  the  parish  authorities  should  at  onoe 
improve  the  diet  and  increase  the  comforts  of  the  poor  under  their  charge, 
and  that  the  wealthy  should  form  societies  for  the  supply  of  food,  clotliing, 
and  fael^^to  those,  who,  though  not  paupers,  still  need  charitable  assistance 
in  the  present  emergency. 

**  Such  measures,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  those  possessed  of  power  and 
wealth  to  a^opt,  would,  the  committee  believe,  if  liberally  carried  out, 
deprive  the  cholera  of  half  its  victims. 

**  JoHK  Atrtok  Paris,  President 
**E&ANCI8  Hawums,  Registrar. 

"  CoUege  qf  Physicians,  OcL  28." 

The  Board  of  Health  almost  simultaneously  issued  a  docament 
entitled — 

Second  Notification,  in  respect  to  Instrtictions  relative  to 
Orders  and  Regulations, — This  is  a  compound  of  anecdote  and 
declamation,  occupying  three  columns  of  small  type  in  the  Times, 
about  half  of  which  consists  of  extracts  of  reports  and  statements 
of  cases,  and  the  remainder  is  an  amplification  of  the  instructions 
preTiously  given.  The  question  of  contagion  is  adrerted  to,  and 
the  non-contagious  doctrine  which  was  unreservedly  promulgated 
in  the  first  notification  is  qualified  by  some  explanatory  remarks, 
which  reduce  the  probabilities  almost  to  an  even  balance,  leaving 
the  subject  in  about  the  same  state  as  the  Board  of  Health  found 
it.  These  notifications  are  so  verbose,  and  contain  so  many  repe- 
titions of  the  same  sentiment  expressed  in  different  worc(s,  that 
the  effioct  produced  by  reading  them  is  less  striking  than  it  would 
have  been  if  more  condensation  had  been  observed.  The  main 
feature  of  the  document  before  us  is  the  maxim  that  foul  drains, 
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poUutecl  atmosphere,  dirty  habits,  and  staryation,  are  fiivourahlb  to 
the  spread  of  cholera,  and  vice  versa, 

A  Third  Notification  has  sabsequentlj  appeared,  contaiaing 
similar  bstrucUons. 

We  extract  the  following  Observations  on  Choleba,  by 
Db.  Wilson,  from  a  letter  in  The  Lancet  of  NoYember  4  : 

**  I  know  of  no  means  calculated  to  prevent  or  modify  the  atmospheric 
influences,  on  M-hich  this  visitation  of  the  Almighty  depends.  The  cholera 
condition  of  the  atmosphere  appears  to  be  irrespective  of  the  few  agencies, 
as  jet  known  to  man,  of  tlie  air  which  he  breathes— of  its  temperature 
and  barometrical  pressure — of  its  hygrometrical  scale— of  its  currents, 
regular  as  the  trader's  wind—of  its  convulsions  by  storm  and  tempest 
As  I  do  not  believe  in  any  specific  remedy  for  the  disease  when  actually 
present,  so  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  cannot  be  prevented  in  those  otherwise 
liable  to  it,  by  any  special  rules  of  medicine  or  of  diet.  Tlie  one  principle 
that  I  would  inculcate  ns  preventive,  under  Providence,  of  the  disease  in 
those  who  are  exposed  to  its  presence,  is,  that  they  should  follow  their 
usual  habits  of  diet,  occupation,  and  exercise,  if  approved  by  experience 
as  consistent  with  health  ;  that  they  should  avoid,  as  at  other  times,  all 
kinds  of  excess,  and  thus,  awaiting  the  issue  witli  <»]miiess,  that  they 
should  be  at  leisure  to  lend  help  to  others.  In  the  discharge  of  my  social 
duty  as  a  physician,  I  demur  to  many  of  the  rules  and  suggestions  enjoined* 
in  refereijce  to  the  approaching  cholera,  by  the  Government  Board  of 
Health,  under  date  of  Friday,  October  6th.  I  am  deliberately  of  opinion 
that,  in  a  large  number  of  individuals,  inhabitants  of  this  country,  no 
plan  of  diet  would  be  more  likely  to  induce  diarrhoea,  and  other  varieties 
of  *  bowel  complaint,*  thnn  the  exclusive  bill  of  fare  enjoined  indiscrimi- 
nately to  Her  Majesty's  subjects  by  the  Government  Board  of  Health  in 
the  cholera  Gazette  of  Friday  last.  Setting  aside  the  mischievous  tendency 
of  the  ant i- vegetable  maxims  of  diet  recently  promulgated  from  Gwydyr 
House,  as  directly  inducing,  in  certain  habits  of  body,  the  development  of 
inflammatory  or  scorbutic  disease,  it  is  certain  that,  by  depriving  the 
market-gardeners  and  their  labourers,  the  provision-curers,  the  fruiterers 
and  fhiit-venders,  and  many  other  classes  of  the  working  population,  of 
their  only  means  of  subsistence,  this  ill-judged  official  edict,  uniesa 
neutralized  by  the  good  sense  of  humanity,  ^  the  profession,  and  tlie 
public,  will  greatly  promote  and  extend  the  ravages  of  the  disease,  already 
ripe  in  the  metropolis  and  its  suburbs. 

**  And  this  contrived  aggravation  of  the  epidemic  will  be  in  the  exaot 
degree  of  the  financial  misery  which  it  may  effect  among  the  industrious 
poor,  whom  on  the  eve  of  winter  it  so  rashly  condemns  to  idleness,  with  all 
its  rooml  and  physical  depression,  to  reduced  means  of  lodging,  fuel,  food, 
and  clothing,  to  worse,  far  worse  it  may  be,  than  salt  fish,  ♦  preserved 
fruits,*  and  *  green  vegetables,*— to  killing  cold,  and  utter  starvation. 

"  All  the  fruits  of  the  earth  witli  which  God,  during  tlie  last  summer* 
has  blessed  our  orchards  and  gardens,  ore  declared  by  Uie  medical  author 
rities  of  Gwydyr  House  to  be,  for  this  year,  superfluous,  mischievous— rto 
have  grown  and  ripened  out  of  due  time  I  We  are  forbidden  to  e^JQJ 
them.  •  ,  ., 

•♦  TretUmmt—'So  general  rules  (without  a  wide  law  of  reserve  and  ex- 
ception) can  be  laid  down  by  any  practical  physician  for  the  tr^atnKBirt  by 
medicine  of  this  rapid  malignant  fever,  determined  as  it  ia,«i  mosfc  c 


by  urgent  symptoms  of  congestion,  to  the  secreting  iurfiM^  o^T  the  fittmi^ 
and  bowels.  ' 
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.  **I  strongly  deprecate  the  xue  of  opium,  alcoholic  stimulants,  and 
astrmgents,  la  the  early  stages  of  a!l  cases  of  cKarrhaeathafl  na/present 
themselres  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  effect  of  such  indiscriminate 
troatoaenfe,  as  nooramended  by  tlie  GoTemment  Board  of  Health*  would 
be,  to  substitute  in  many  instances,  for  a  salutary  moderate  *  flux  from  the 
boprels/  an  apoplexy,  a  bronchitis,  or  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  Even 
were  it  possible  (which  it  is  not)  to  recognize  in  the  cramps,  dejections, 
and  other  incidents  of 'bowel  complaint,'  the  *  premonitory  s^'mptom,' 
as  it  is  termed,  of  the  malignant  Asiatic  cholera,  it  would  be  a  grare 
question  with  the  reflecting  and  experienced  physician,  and  one  only  to  be 
determined  by  the  circumstances,  in  context  of  the  case,  whether,  in  all 
such  instances,  he  should  at  once  endearour,  by  chalk,  jalap,  opium^  and 
astringents,  to  arrest  the  fluid  discharges  from  the  intestinal  canaL 

"  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  many  persons  have  been  preserved  from 
tlie  fatal  congestions  and  collapse  of  the  Asiatic  cholera,  by  non-inter* 
ference  with  the  spontaneous  vomiting  and  looseness  of  the  bowels." 

.  The  following  is  an  Extract  fbom  a  Lsadbb  in  The  Lancet 
of  November  11  : 

•*  At  the  gross  attempts  of  the  Board  of  Health  in  the  way  of  prescribing 
we  hardly  know  wTiethor  to  laugh  or  to  be  indignant  Poison  is  deliberately 
put  into  everybody's  hand  for  free  dispensation.  Of  one  of  its  prescrip- 
tions the  Board  says—*  The  following,  which  are  within  the  reach  andmcMoge' 
ment  of  every  one^  may  be  regarded  as  among  the  most  useful— namely, 
twenty  grains  of  opiate  confection,  mixed  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  pep- 
permint water,  or  with  a  little  brandy-and- water,  and  repeated  every 
three  or  four  hours,  or  oftener  if  the  attack  is  severe.'  It  happens  that 
opiate  confection  is  a  very  different  medicament  in  London,  Edinburgh, 
and  Dublin.  In  Edinburgh  there  is  one  grain  of  opium  in  forty -three 
grains  of  the  confection  ;  in  London  one  in  thirty- six  ;  and  in  Dublin  one 
in  twenty-flve.  Of  course  the  Board  of  Health  is  quite  independent  of 
Fharmacopaias.  Of  the  above  prescription  the  Board  observes—*  Half 
these  quantities  may  be  given  to  young  persons  under  fifteen,  aad  still 
smaller  doses  to  infants.'  Now,  it  is  an  undoubted  toxicological  fact,  that 
infants  have  been  killed  by  less  than  one-sixth  of  a  grain  of  opium,  and 
thrown  into  dangerous  sopor  by  less  than  one-twelfth  !  Does  the  Board 
Of  Health  meditate  infanticide  on  a  largo  scale  ?  If  so,  it  may  ba  sure 
of  soon  rivallUig  Dalby  and  Dafiy.  This  prescription,  with  others  of  a 
similar  tendency,  it  must  bo  remembered,  was  promulgated  before  there 
was  a  medical  man  in  connexion  with  the  Board.  We  were  told  that 
Edwin  Cliadwick  would  be  a  doctor  in  full  bloom  in  less  than  ten  days 
from  the  date  of  his  appointment,  but  we  hardly  expected  such  a  medical 
Crichton  as  we  have  found.  It  is  a  singular  fact  in  tliis,  the  early  history 
of  public  medicine  and  sanitary  measurea,  that  whenever  prescriptions 
are  issued  by  the  Board,  they  are  sure  to  be  countersigned  by  *  Henry 
Austin,*  a  civil  engineer,  we  believe  ;  while,  owing  to  the  left-handed  man- 
ner in  which  a  physician  has  suffered  himself  to  be  added  to  the  Board,  all 
the  regulations  for  street-sweeping,  emptying  privies,  and  the  removal  of 
dirt  atid  nuisances,  are  signed  *  South  wood  Smith,  M.D/ — no  very  flattering 
^t  for  our  profession,  and  for  this  physician,  in  particular.  A  perfect 
transposition  of  functions  and  faculties  seems  to  obtain  at  Gwydyr  House. ' 

TiiE  Opinion  in  the  Medical  Gazette  on  this  subject  is  ia 
acoordftnce  with  the  above>  and  confirms  the  sentimeuts  wliich  we 
expressed  Iftst  month. 
^'  The  General  Board  of  Health  is  decidedly  in  an  unfortunate  pradica^ 
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meat  Ita  notifications  pleaae  no  one,  either  in  the  profession  or  out  of  it. 
Thej  possess  the  demerits  of  heing  lengthy,  inconsistent,  and  contrar 
dictory.  At  one  time  thej  lay  down  a  sort  of  national  dietary,  which 
mins  market-gardeners,  and  various  trades.  In  this  tliey  are  set  right  by 
the  Boyal  College  of  Physicians  of  London.  On  another  occasion  th^ 
enter  most  unnecessarily  into  the  question  of  contagion,  and  promulgate 
on  this  subject  dogmatical  yiews  which  are  not  only  in  opposition  to  the 
experience  and  obserration  of  many  medical  practitioners,  but  are  liable 
to  give  rise  to  great  practical  mischief  Then,  with  respect  to  treatment, 
Tarious  sorts  of  astringents,  including  the  use  of  opiate  preparations,  in 
order  to  remove  '  looseness  of  the  bowels,'  were  specially  recommended  to 
the  public,  but  on  this  general  mode  of  prescribing,  the  Cholera  Committee 
of  the  Eoyal  CoUe^  of  Physicians  wisely  remark,  that  they  are  unable  to 
recommend  any  uniform  plan  of  treatment  to  be  adopted  in  such  cases. 
Looseness  of  the  bowels  may  arise  from  various  causes  of  which  a  medical 
man  can  alone  judge  ;  and  hence  'it  is  safer  that  persons  thus  affected^ 
should  apply  at  once  for  medical  assistance,  than  that  they  should  indis- 
triminately  use  of  their  own  accord,  or  on  the  suggestion  of  unprofessional 
persons,  powerful  medicines  in  large  and  frequently  repeated  doses.*  This 
is  the  language  of  common  sense,  and  it  would  Iiaye  been  at  once  adopted 
by  any  properly  constituted  Board  of  Health." 

In  the  first  page  of  our  last  number  there  is  an  erratum,  *^  the 
Commissioners  of  Sewers"  being  printed  instead  of  "the  Poor- Law 
Commissioners.*'  This  accident  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  func- 
tions of  these  and  other  bodies  are  so  intermingled  and  exchanged 
that  some  confusion  in  the  association  of  ideas  was  the  natural 
result.  To  elucidate  this  confusion  we  need  only  observe,  that  a 
Board  of  Health  is  appointed,  originally  comprising  no  medical 
man^  although  one  was  afterwards  added ;  and  we  are  told  on 
high  authority  that  this  Board  is  more  strictly  speaking  a  Board 
of  Works  than  a  Board  of  Health.  The  roor-Law  Commia- 
sioners  issue  a  voluminous  list  of  instructions  relating  to  cholera, 
i^mong  which  are  contained  stringent  and  explicit  regulations 
respecting  sewers  and  drains.  The  Commissioners  of  Sewers  issue 
a  circular  to  the  Unions  and  Boards  of  Guardians  (The  Times, 
November  16th),  calling  upon  them  to  instruct  their  medical 
officers  to  furnish  a  return  of  the  mortality,  specifying  the  nature 
of  the  disorder  in  their  several  districts.  The  College  of  Physi- 
cians, the  body  to  which  the  public  would  naturally  look  for  advice 
and  information  on  such  an  emergency,  is  last  in  the  field,  and 
publishes  an  antidote  after  the  legal  Board  of  Health  has  liberaUy 
supplied  the  public  with  poison.  The  public  is  truly  in  a  most 
perplexing  predicament ;  quacks  take  advantage  of  the  confusion, 
and  denounce  the  doctors  en  masse,  each  recommending  his  own 
nostrums,  and  Chemists,  however  conscientiously  they  may  desire 
to  perform  their  duty,  are  in  a  dilemma  between  law  and  physic, 
the  remedies  ordered  by  the  Board  of  Health  being  countermanded 
by  the  College  of  Physicians.  In  the  midst  of  this  conflict  of 
doubts  it  is  not  surprising  that  some  persons  are  actually  sceptical 
as  to  the  existence  of  cholera  in  the  country,  and  we  have  heard  it 
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stated  to  be  "  a  Job  from  tbe  beginning  to  the  end,"  a  mere  collusion 
of  the  doctors  and  place-hunters  for  selfish  puq)0se9.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  some  of  the  proceedings  which  have  taken  place  hare 
been  calculated  to  create  an  undue  panic  in  the  public  mind,  and 
where  this  is  the  case  there  is  always  danger  of  some  persons 
going  to  the  opposite  extreme.  The  rational  course  is  to  pay 
attention  to  facts  rather  than  theories,  and  to  take  a  liberal  dis- 
count off  the  statements  of  persons  who  treat  of  subjects  which 
they  do  not  understand. 


REMEDIES  FOR  CHOLERA. 

Among  the  remedies  which  have  been  tried  in  cases  of  cholera, 
we  ought  not  to  omit  mentioning  chloroform.  This  has  been 
stated  hj  several  practitioners  to  have  been  attended  with  a  good 
result.  Mr.  Baker  (Bengal  Establishment)  recommends  emetics. 
Mr.  Tuson  recommends  a  tincture  of  angelica,  with  camphor, 
chlorine,  carbon,  and  ether.  Others  have  suggested  electricity, 
under  the  idea  that  a  certain  electrical  state  of  the  atmosphere 
has  an  influence  in  producing  cholera.  The  government  appear 
to  have  faith  in  smoking  as  a  preventive,  tobacco  having  been 
allowed  to  prisoners  and  others  who  had  previously  been  deprived 
of  this  luxury.  Mr.  Joseph  considers  turpentme  applied  ex- 
ternally and  as  an  enema,  and  followed  by  salines,  to  be  the  appro- 
priate treatment.  Acetate  of  lead  is  advocated  in  some  quarters, 
and  small  doses  of  calomel  and  opium  are  still  recommended  by 
some  practitioners,  although  others  denounce  this  line  of  treat- 
ment. Some  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  propriety  of 
using  hot  applications.  Dr.  Wilson  being  one  of  those  who  recom- 
mend cold ;  and  cases  are  on  record  in  which  it  is  said  that  a 
liberal  supply  of  cold  water  has  effected  a  cure.  Moderate  bleed- 
ing is  another  remedy  on  which  opinions  differ ;  and  opium  in 
large  doses  (as  recommended  by  a  practitioner,  quoted  in  our  last 
number),  is  severely  condemned  by  others.  Powdered  charcoal 
is  on  the  list,  according  to  the  followiDg  statement  quoted  from 
The  Times:— 

"  Treatment  of  Cholera  in  lEiu8SiA..^~Zarndzm,  Kioffe^  Russici,  Oct. 
1848. — '  I  have  upwards  of  300  people  at  work,  and  the  cholera  all  around 
OS  and  amongst  us  ;  sixty  of  my  people  were  taken  ill ;  but  the  great 
matter  is  to  take  the  disease  at  the  beginning,  so  I  called  them  together 
and  explained  the  symptoms,  which  are,  loss  of  appetite,  a  heaviness,  and 
a  disagreeable  sensation  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  I  immediately  ad- 
.  ministered  to  those  who  were  seized  one  glass  and  a  half  of  spirits  of  wine 
in  a  glass  of  water,  with  four  or  five  teaspoonfals  of  powdered  charcoal, 
and  three  drops  of  oil  of  mint,  and  the  patient  took  violent  exercise  until 
a  strong  perspiration  was  induced,  and  all  my  patients  recovered  ;  those 
who  were  weakly  I  administered  the  charcoal  to  in  a  fresh  egg,  beat  up 
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with  a  little  water  milk-warm.  For  myself,  as  an  antidote,  I  take  ev^i^ 
iBorainff  %  fresh  ^g  teat  up  with  a  teaspoonfhl  of  charcoid ;  I  make  the 
pbarooil  £rom  white  beeish^  buS  any  wood  that  is  fbee  from  rosin  will  do.'  ** 

It  is  impossible  to  collect,  in  our  limited  space^  all  the  sugges- 
tions which  have  been  published  on  this  subject,  which  is  more 
appropriate  for  a  Medical  than  a  Pharmaceutical  Journal, 
except  80  fer  aa  the  preparation  of  the  remedies  is  concerned. 
Our  readers  are  referred  to  several  pamphlets  noticed  in  anothec 
part  of  this  Journal,  which  contain  useml  information  and  sug- 
gestions. 

We  simply  enumerate  the  more  prominent  supposed  or  admitted 
remedies  without  any  intention  of  either  offering  an  opinion  or 
promoting  the  adoption  of  any  of  these  suggestions  by  those  who 
are  not  medical  practitioners.  The  Chemist  ought  to  be  aware 
what  remedies  have  been  applied  or  advocated.  This  knowleds^e 
does  not  imply  that  he  is  called  upon  to  prescribe,  but  that  ne 
fihould  be  conversant  with  the  geuexul  history  of  the  subject. 

It  remains  for  the  medical  profession  to  reconcile  the  conflicting 
opinions  which  at  present  exist,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  the 
accumulation  of  evidence — the  publication  of  facts  collected  firom 
various  sources,  and  arranged  in  a  statistical  form  by  those  who 
are  competent  to  draw  correct  inferences.  We  are  glad  to  hear 
that  the  College  of  Physicians  has  a  committee  engaged  in  this 
inquiry. 

ACCIDENTAL  POISONING. 

The  unfortunate  cases  of  poisoning  reported  in  another  part  of 
this  number,  as  well  as  other  cases  of  recent  occurrence,  which 
have  been  made  public  in  the  newspapers,  have  given  rise  to  a 
Tariety  of  propositions  of  a  preventive  character.  When  an  acci- 
dent nas  occurred,  it  is  not  difficult  to  review  the  circumstances, 
and  to  point  out  in  what  manner  that  particular  accident  might 
bare  been  prevented,  but  it  is  remarkably  difficult  in  a  community 
composed  of  fallible  beings  to  lay  down  specific  rules  for  the  pre- 
vention of  accidents  in  general. 

The  popular  plan  for  guarding  against  accidental  poisoning  is 
to  place  all  poisons  under  lock  and  key  ;  and  we  are  told  tliat  if 
these  substances  were  kept  by  Chemists  in  a  closet  apart  from 
other  drugs,  and  accessible  only  under  certain  restrictions,  the 
danger  of  accident  would  be  almost  if  not  entirely  at  an  end. 
The  relative  size  of  the  closet  and  the  shop  does  not  appear  to 
enter  into  the  calculation,  although  it  would  be  found  if  the 
experiment  were  tried,  that  the  shop  would  be  little  more  than  a 
closet,  and  the  poison  department  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary . 
shop.  Nor  do  the  advocates  of  this  isolation  consider  what  qiusit 
be  the  feelings  of  patients  on  seeing  the  dispenser  every  two  ov 
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thtee  ZQinutes  unlock  the  ponderova  door  and  eater -liheimbovft 
chamber  to  fetch  each  dose  of  calomel^  laadanum,  e<r  other  mM.^ 
cine  ordered  in  their  prescriptions. 

•  As  long  as  these  propositions  are  confined  to  the  newspapcvs^ 
they  pass  away  as  casual  speculations,  but  when  we  see  the  prioH 
dple  advocated  in  medical  journals,  the  subject  claims  some  notioe 
from  those  whose  opinions  are  founded  on  practice  rather  thai> 
theory," 

In  the  Medical  Gazelle  of  November  17th,  a  leading  article 
is  devoted  to  the  theory  of  isolation,  and  the  Editor  is  not  satis- 
fied even  with  the  establishment  of  a  "  pobon-doset,*'  observing^ 

"But  we  must  go  a  step  farther  than  this.  In  our  opinion  such  suh- 
stances  should  be  dispensed  from  a  different  counter,  with  difibrent  scales 
and  measures,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  an  assistant^  to  whom 
this  duty  should  he  specially  assigned.  If  this  plan  be  adopted  witli  the 
more  active  poisons,  and  if  the  poisonous  preparations  he  invariably  kept 
in  bottles  of  coloured  gla$f  (e.  g.  of  a  deep  blue  colour),  we  are  satisfied' 
that  there  will  be  no  danger  to  life  from  the  circumstance  that  a  few  pre- 
parations of  a  doubtful  nature,  whicli  may  or  may  not  be  regarded  as 
poisons,  are  left  on  the  shelves  of  the  dispensary." 

We  may  remind  the  author  of  this  proposition  that  the  number 
of  assistants  in  different  shops  varies  considerably,  and  the  ar* 
rangements  of  each  establishment  must  be  regulated  accordingly. 
In  a  shop  where  only  one  assistant  is  kept  he  would  be  always  m 
the  poison-closet.  Where  the  business  requires  six  or  eight  hands 
the  poison  manipulator  would  be  worked  off  his  less,  while  the 
other  young  men  were  doing  nothing  but  urging  him  to  be  as 
quick  as  possible,  each  complaining  that  his  customer  was  impa- 
tient. The  blue  bottle  precaution  is  a  fallacy,  for  all  blue  bottles 
being  alike  in  colour,  while  their  contents  differ  in  properties,  a 
mistake  between  two  blue  bottles  might  be  as  dangerous  as  any 
other  mistake.  In  fact  the  opacity  o£  the  bottles  would  remove 
one  safeg^rd  against  accident,  by  concealing  the  colour  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  several  medicines. 

In  an  establishment  were  there  are  several  assistants,  some 
classification  of  labour  is  indispensable  ;  for  instance,  the  infusions 
and  decoctions,  the  store  pills,  the  wholesale  orders,  the  weighing 
of  articles  in  packets,  the  patent  medicines,  &c.,  may  form 
separate  departments.  In  some  shops  the  retail  business  is  dis-* 
tinct  from  the  dispensing,  and  one  person  is  appointed  to  inject 
personally  every  prescription  which  is  prepared.  Otlier  methods 
of  classincation  mifht  be  mentioned,  but  poisons  pervade  the 
whole,  down  to  the  lowest  department,  which  consists  in  weighing 
up  small  parcels.  Even  the  Editor  of  the  Medical  Gazelle 
observes,  "  Many  Druggists  wisely  keep  arsenic,  already  weighed 
in  packets  and  properly  labelled.^  This  remark  alone  proves  the 
difficulty  of  enacting    any  practicable  regulations  to  suit   aU 
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for  in  London^  many  (we  believe  most)  Chemists  refuse  to 
sell  arsenic  under  any  circumstances  except  by  order  of  a  medical 
man.  In  country -towns  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  Chemist  to 
sell  on  a  market-day  half  a  hundred-weight  of  arsenic,  besides  a 
large  quantity  of  corrosive  sublimate  to  the  farmers,  who  use  these 
poisons  as  an  application  for  sheep,  and  for  other  agricultural 
purposes. 

Those  who  propose  to  legislate  for  the  prevention  of  accidental 
poisoning  should  spend  a  week  in  a  Chemist's  shop — and  not  in 
one  shop  only,  but  in  one  of  each  class,  large  and  smaD,  com- 
prising town  and  country  houses,  retail  and  dispensing,  semi- 
wholesale  and  mixed  businesses,  and  after  six  months  occupied  in 
this  investigation,  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  their  opinion  respect- 
ing the  poison-closet,  the  packets  of  arsenic,  the  blue  bottles  and 
the  one  unfortunate  assistant  with  his  different  scales  and  mea- 
sures! 

Having  expressed  dissent  from  advice  which  is  merely  theo- 
retical, it  may  be  expected  that  we  should  oflfer  some  suggestions 
of  a  practical  or  rather  practicable  nature.  In  the  first  place 
we  may  observe  that  to  prevent  mistakes  or  accidents  altogether, 
18  impossible.  There  is  not  a  man  living,  whether  he  be  a  states- 
man, a  doctor,  an  engineer,  a  chemist,  or  in  any  other  sphere  of 
life^  who  can  assert  that  he  never  made  a  mistake  or  had  an  acci- 
dent. As  long  as  men  are  human  beings  they  will  be  fallible. 
Nevertheless  much  may  be  done  to  diminish  the  chances  of  acd- 
dent,  and  we  would  suggest  in  the  first  place  that  every  person 
before  commencing  business  as  a  Chemist  and  Druggist  should 
pass  an  examination.  It  is  childish  to  talk  about  regulating  the 
arrangement  of  Chemist's  shops,  and  establishing  poison-closets, 
while  any  gprocer,  draper,  huxter,  or  general  dealer,  can  dub  him- 
self a  Chemist,  adopting  a  ^ue  botlle  as  his  diploma,  and  deal- 
ing out  poisons  with  grocery,  mouse -traps,  and  candles.  The 
first  step  to  be  taken  is  to  g^ard  against  poboning  from  ignor- 
ance. 

This  being  effected  so  far  as  may  be  found  practicable,  by 
means  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  regulating  the  qualification 
of  Chemists  and  Druggists,  we  may  next  consider  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  shop  or  dispensary.  Among  the  more  prominent 
S'lggestions,  we  may  offer  the  following  : 

1st.  The  most  active  poisons,  which  are  used  in  very  small 
quantities,  should  be,  as  they  always  are,  kept  in  very  small  bottles, 
and  consequently  in  that  part  of  the  establishment  appropriated 
to  very  small  bottles. 

2d.  Tinctures,  waters,  extracts,  syrups,  wines,  pills,  ointments, 
&c.,  may  be,  for  convenience,  severally  arranged  alphabetically. 
There  is  no  advantage  in  expelling  tincture  of  opium,  or  any  other 
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ordinary  preparation,  from  the  ranks  to  a  distant  part  of  the  shop. 
On  the  contrary,  the  result  woidd  he,  that  instead  of  being  placed 
on  the  shelf  when  used,  it  would  continually  be  left  on  the  counter, 
as  the  dispenser  could  not  be  running  away  from  his  customer 
every  fire  minutes  to  replace  the  bottle  m  the  poison  closet. 

3d.  Preparations  similar  in  appearance  and  in  name,  but  differ- 
ing in  properties,  should  not  be  placed  side  by  side  :  for  instance, 
mist,  camph.  and  tinct.  camph.  should  be  on  different  shelves, 
otherwise  the  word  camph,  might  be  observed,  and  the  colour  of 
the  liquids  being  the  same,  the  wrong  bottle  might  be  taken  by 
mistake.  Such  a  mistake  is  not  so  likely  to  occur  between  a 
simple  and  a  compound  tincture  if  always  kept  together,  and  no 
advantage  therefore  would  result  from  disturbing  the  alphabetical 
arrangement  in  this  respect 

4th.  Experience  dictates  some  classification  among  the  several 
tinctures  and  other  classes  of  preparations  according  to  the  extent 
of  the  demand,  those  seldom  used  being  in  smaller  bottles  and  on 
a  higher  shelf.  Among  these  bottles,  some  of  the  preparations  of 
a  powerful  nature  may  conveniently  be  placed. 

5th.  All  external  applications,  when  sent  out,  should  have 
labels  pasted,  not  tied  on :  and  besides  the  label  describing  the 
use  of  the  article,  there  should  be  one  with  the  words  "  for  external 
application,"  or,  where  requisite,  "  poison,"-  in  conspicuous  letters. 
The  use  of  blue  bottles  for  external  remedies  is  adopted  by  some 
Chemists.  This  may  be  a  good  precaution  if  always  adopted,  but 
if  an  exception  occur  (a  blue  bottle  of  the  right  size  not  being  at 
hand),  then  the  danger  is  increased  from  the  habit  of  depending 
on  the  colour  of  the  bottle.  The  label  is  always  at  hand,  and  can 
never  be  misunderstood. 

6th.  It  is  important  to  label  each  bottle  or  pill-box  before  pro- 
ceeding with  any  other  prescription,  and  never  to  leave  an  un- 
labelled  bottle  on  the  counter  under  any  circumstances.  The 
practice  of  preparing  several  prescriptions,  and  writing  all  the 
labels  afterwards,  has  occasioned  serious  accidents. 

7th.  When  a  prescription  is  prepared  and  the  medicine  labeUed, 
the  dispenser  should  carefully  revise  the  prescription  and  compare 
it  with  the  label.  Pressure  of  business,  or  the  impatience  of  cus- 
tomers, should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  this  practice,  which 
is  the  most  important  security  against  any  omission  or  other  acci- 
dent. 

8th.  Legal  Boards  of  Health  should  consult  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians before  they  give  medical  advice  and  recommend  opium 
as  a  fiimily  medicine  for  general  use. 
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THE    PHARMACEUTICAL    SOCIETY. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING, 

WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  7th,  1848, 
MR.  MOBSON,  PRESLDEI7T,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 

The  following  papers  were  read  : — 

ON  THE  SUPPOSED  ACTION  OP 
MECONIC  ACID  AS  AN  ANTIDOTE  IN  CASES   OF 
POISONING  BY  CORROSIVE  SUBLIMATE. 

BY  MR.  ALFRED  AIXCHIW, 
Late  Assistant  in  the  Laboratory  of  the  Pbarmaeeatlcal  Sodetr. 

Dr.  Ciiristison  in  his  Treads  on  Poisons^  4th  edition,  page 
442,  states  that  meconic  acid  is  probably  a  good  antidote  to  the 
poisonous  effects  of  corrosive  sublimate.  This  opinion  appears  to 
have  been  founded,  partly,  upon  the  observation  of  the  influence 
exerted  by  opium  in  modifying  and  counteracting  the  effects  of 
corrosive  sublimate  when  introduced  into  the  stomach,  of  which  a 
remarkable  instance  is  given  at  page  972  of  the  above  work ;  and 
partly,  upon  a  statement  by  Pettenkoffer,  that  **  meconic  acid  has 
a  great  tendency  to  form  very  insoluble  salts  with  the  metallic 
oxides,  particularly  with  the  deutoxides,  and  above  all  when 
the  acid  is  previously  in  union  with  a  base  which  constitutes 
a  soluble  salt."  On  these  grounds  it  is  asserted  that  "  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  alkaline  meconates  must  prove  valuable  an- 
tidotes for  corrosive  sublimate." 

My  attention  having  been  recently  directed  to  this  subject,  ia 
connexion  with  the  selection  of  the  best  antidotes  for  the  different 
poisons;  and  being  unable  to  find  any  direct  evidence  of  the  an- 
tidotal effects  of  meconic  acid,  I  was  induced  to  make  a  few 
experiments  with  the  view  of  determining  the  value  of  this  sup-* 
posed  antidote.  The  results,  although  imperfect,  tend  to  show 
that  the  opinions  formed  of  the  action  of  meconic  acid  are  erro-» 
neous ;  and  as  it  is  very  desirable  to  avoid  placing  reliance  on  in- 
efficacious antidotes  in  cases  of  poisoning,  I  am  induced  to  lay  a 
statement  of  my  experiments  before  the  Pharmaceutical  Society. 

Experiment  1. — Six  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate,  dissolved  in 
half  an  ounce  of  water  was  given  to  a  full-sized  gninea-pig,  by 
means  of  a  glass  syringe.  The  animal  almost  immediately  ex- 
hibited signs  of  great  uneasiness,  and  vomited  a  considerable 
quantity  of  a  greenish  matter.     In  about  eight  minutes  a&et*iii4 
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administration  of  the.poisoi^  fifteen  &;niins  of  meconate  of  potash, 
dissolved  in  a  little  wat^r,  yms  given.  '  Thid  produced  no  apparent 
effect,  and  the  dose  was  therefore  repeated  in  five  minutes  after- 
wards, but  the  aaimal  speedily  became  insensible^  and  died  in  about 
twenty  minutes. 

Experiment  2. — To  another  smaller  ^inea-pig,  four  grains  of 
the  poison,  dissolved  as  before,  was  admmistered.  it  'acted  as  in 
the  previous  case,  and  although  twenty  grains  of  meconate  of 
potash  in  solution  was  g^ven,  death  ensued  in  about  ten  minutes. 

Experiment  3. — To  a  full  grown  rabbit,  ten  grains  of  meconate 
of  mercury,  suspended  in  half  an  ounce  of  water  was  given.  The 
animal  soon  exhibited  signs  of  uneasiness,  with  constant  convulsive 
movements  of  the  head  and  limbs,  but  without  vomiting.  In 
about  ten  hours  it  became  violently  purged,  which  effect  continued 
until  it  died  at  the  expiration  of  about  fifty^six  hours.  The 
animal  refiised  food  from  the  commencement. 

These  experiments,  although  not  so  satisfactory  as  might  be 
wished,  leave  little  doubt  Ihat  the  poison  continues  to  exert  its  in- 
fluence notwithstanding  the  early  administration  of  the  supposed 
antidote ;  and  the  last  experiment  proves  that  even  should  the 
corrosive  sublimate  be  converted  into  the  comparatively  insoluble 
meconate  of  mercury  before  death  ensnes,  whicn  I  shall  presently 
show  is  not  probable,  yet  the  latter  salt  is  itself  a  powerful  poison. 

Having  frequently  observed  that  the  insoluble  meconates  are 
very  slowly  precipitated,  I  was  surprised  to  find  so  much  stress 
laid  by  Pettenkoffer  on  the  precipitating  action  of  meconic  acid^ 
and  the  influenoe  of  opium,  in  counteracting  the  effects  of  corro- 
sive sublimate,  ascribed  wholly  to  this  cause.  In  preparing  the 
meconate  of  mercury  used  in  my  third  experiment,  I  had  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  the  decomposition  of  corrosive  sublimate  by  me- 
conate of  potash  takes  place  very  slowly — I  was,  therefore,  in- 
duced to  ascertain  imder  several  circumstances,  the  time  occupied 
in  precipitating  meconate  of  mercuiy. 

To  a  solution  of  twenty  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate,  in  two 
ounces  of  water,  at  150°  F.,  was  added  eighty  grains  of  meconate 
of  potash  dissolved  in  water,  also  at  150°  F.  No  precipitation 
took  place  for  nearly  an  hour.  During  the  following  twelve 
hours  the  precipitation  went  on  slowly,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
that  time  it  had  apparently  ceased.  After  filtering,  I  applied  the 
usual  tests  for  mercury  to  the  filtrate,  all  of  which  indicated  the 
presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  that  metal.  I  then  tested  the 
filtfate  for  meconic  acid,  and  as  might  have  been  anticipated, 
&im  the  quantity  of  th,e  two  salts  employed,  that  also  was  found 
to  be  pr«fien«  in  abundance. 

..  I{^  another  experiment^  I  kept  the  mixed  solutions  as  nearly  a9 
pdfsiUe  at  the  tomperature  of  the  human  stomach — that  is,  about 
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98°  to  100^  F.,  still  BO  piecipitalion  took  place  until  aaer  tha 
expiration  of  tfaxee^narters  of  an  hour,  and  it  then  went  on  slowlyv 
80  that  it  was  not  conxflLet&d  for  six  or  seven  hoars.  At  the  end 
of  this  time,  the  nsual  tests  failed  to  give  indieationa  of  the  pre- 
sence of  mercury  in  the  filtered  liquor. 

With  the  view  of  asoertainbg  the  effect  produced  by  the  addi- 
tion of  opium  to  corrosive  sublimate,  the  following  experiments 
were  maae : — 

1.  To  ten  grains  of  bi-chbride  of  mercury  dissolved  in  cold 
distilled  water,  one  drachm  of  tincture  of  opium  was  added. 
Copious  preci{ntation  took  place  immediately ;  but  at  the  end  of 
eighteen  hours  meconic  acid  was  readily  detected  in  the  filtrate. 

2.  To  thirty  grains  of  opium  dissolved  in  proof  spirit,  a  cold 
solution  of  three  grains  of  bi-chloride  of  mercury  was  added.  As 
in  the  previous  experiment,  a  copious  precipitate  was  formed,  but 
at  the  expiration  of  six  hours  the  presence  of  the  metal  was  still 
indicated  by  the  usual  tests. 

Both  these  experiments  were  repeated  with  scarcely  a  modifica* 
tion  of  the  result. 

I  think  it  may  be  concluded  firom  these  experiments,  that 
neither  meconic  acid  nor  the  soluble  meconates  can  be  relied  on 
as  antidotes  in  cases  of  poisoning  with  corrosive  sublimate ;  and 
I  am  induced  to  believe  that  the  efficacy  of  opium  in  such  cases  is 
due,  partly,  to  the  resinous  and  colouring  matter  which  it  contains, 
with  which  corrosive  sublimate  forms  an  insoluble  compound,  and 
partly,  to  the  narcotic  action  of  the  morphia,  which  modifies  the 
symptoms,  and  in  some  measure  alleviates  the  suiSering  produced 
by  the  poisonous  salt. 

S7,  Cola^  Terretce,  hUngUm. 

ON   THE  PHYSICAL    CHARACTERS    OF    SOME 
VARIETIES  OF  CARBONATED  MAGNESIA. 

BY  MR.  HEN&T  DEANE. 

When  Dr.  Pereira  pointed  out  to  me  the  di£ference  in  structura 
between  the  heavy  and  light  carbonates  of  magnesia,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  their  mechanical  structure  and  the  cause  theceof  might 
be  rendered  more  intelligible  by  so  modifying  the  conditions  of 
their  production,  that  the  particles  composing  them  should  be 
many  times  larger  than  they  are  usually  met  with. 

1.  To  accomplish  this  object  I  first  dissolved  124  grains  of 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  95  ^ins  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  each 
in  four  fluid  ounces  of  cold  distilled  water,  mixed  the  solutions  in 
a  flat-bottomed  glass  vessel,  and  applied  a  gentle  heat  with  a  gas 
lamp.  In  a  few  minutes  effervescence  commenced,  which  rapidly 
increased  with  the  temperature,  at  the  same  time  carb(»ate  of 
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magnesia  begim  to  separate,  partiy  as  a  beaiy  powder  free  to 
move  in  the  floid,  partly  as  an  incrustation  on  the  bottom  and  sides 
of  the  vessel,  and  partly  as  a  pelKde  on  the  surface  of  the  flnid. 
Before  the  whole  of  the  carbonic  acid  was  given  off,  the  lamp 
was  removed,  and  the  vessel  with  its  contents  set  aside  for  tea 
hours.     On  a  microscopical  examination,  the  precipitate  presented 

a.  four  or  five  distinct  structures  or  arrangements  of  crystius.  The 
pellicle  on  the  surface  was  composed  of  long  prisnmtic  oystalsf 
interlacing  in  every  conceivable  direction,  resembling  the  crystals 
in  Dinneford's  solution,  as  figured  in  Dr.  Pereira*s  paper,  page  230. 

b.  Small  tufts  of  acicular  or  minutely  prismatic  crystals,  radiating 
in  every  direction  from  a  central  point.  The  crystals  composing 
the  tufts  being  of  different  lengths,  somewhat  liire  the  hairs  of  a 
penetrating  brush.     These  appeared  first  immediately  under  the 

c.  pellicle,  and  as  if  attached  by  a  few  points  to  it  Attached  to  the 
sides  and  bottom  of  the  vessel,  multitudes  of  plano*convex  bodies, 
nucleated  and  concentric,  similar  to  those  represented  in  the  fourth 
figure  of  Dr.  Pereira's  paper.  These  bodies  being  attached 
together,  formed  a  crust  on  the  surface  of  the  glass,  and  except 
where  individuals  were  isolated,  did  not  retain  a  circular  form,  but 
became  more  or  less  irregular  by  the  deposition  of  crystals  in  the 

d'  interspaces.  Spheroidal  bodies  having  a  radiated  structure,  with  a 
nucleus,  usually  surrounded  by  one  or  more  concentric  rings^ 
evidently  of  the  same  origin  as  the  preceding,  but  presenting  * 
different  aspect  from  not  having  been  formed  on  a  fiat  surface. 

e,  Mnute,  round,  dense,  transparent  granules,  having  a  structure 
not  readily  determinable,  but  which  evidently  form  the  nuclei  of 
those  described  under  c  and  d.  These  granules  appeared  to  be 
identical  with  the  large  granules  found  in  heavy  magnesia,  and 
were  probably  the  result  of  the  highest  temperature  to  which  any 
part  of  the  solution  had  been  exposed,  for  on  boiling  rapidly  some 
of  the  mixed  solutions  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  bicarbonate 
of  soda  in  a  test  tube  over  a  spirit  lamp,  uie  precipitate  was  com- 
posed entirely  of  dense  transparent  granules,  apparently  identical 
with  those  above-mentioned. 

On  attempting  to  repeat  the  experiment,  entirely  different 
results  were  obtained  two  or  three  times  in  succession.  Notiiing 
but  dense  transparent  granules  were  formed,  and  this  proved  to 
have  resulted  from  my  having  aoddentally  employed,  in  the  first 
instance,  ten  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  more  than  the  equivalent 
proportion.  When  the  proportions  first  employed  were  repeated, 
it  was  attended  with  the  first  results,  but  continnmg  the  boiting 
without  stimng  until  all  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  was  expelled, 
all  the  granules  and  tufts  of  acicular  crystals  had  become  con- 
centric, and  even  the  pellicle  of  crystahi  first  formed  on  the  sur&oe 
graduaJly  changed  into  radiating  and  partially  concentric  granules^ 
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ft  result  that,  in  some  degree,  accords  with  Fritzsche*s  ohservatioQ 
on  boiling  the  tabular  crj'stals  of  the  pentahydrated  neutral  car- 
bonate of  magnesia  in  water,  alluded  toby  Dr.  Pereira  in  his  paper; 
but  I  have  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  these  concentric  granules  by 
boiling  the  crystals  from  Dinneford's  bicarbonated  solution  in 
water. 

Looking  carefully  into  the  structure  of  these  crystals,  and  the 
circumstances  attending  their  formation,  I  am  led  to  consider 
them  as  modifications  in  arrangement  of  the  same  crystalline  form, 
the  type  of  which  is  represented  in  the  pellicle  of  prismatic  crystals 
above  mentioned.  The  difference  in  arrangement  and  intensity 
of  aggregation — the  extreme  being  shown  in  the  transparent 
granules — probably  depending  on  the  temperature  employed,  and 
consequently  on  the  rapidity  with  which  they  ai*e  precipitated; 
For  we  see  that  on  the  suiface  of  the  fluid,  where  the  temperature 
is  lowest,  the  crystals  are  all  prismatic  and  interlacing.  Imme- 
diately under  the  surface  of  the  crust,  where  the  temperature  is 
somewhat  higher,  small  tufts  of  distinct  crystals  are  seen.  On  the 
sides  of  the  glass,  the  discoid  bodies  form,  these  having  trans- 
parent nuclei,  which  having  attached  themselves  to  the  glass 
form '  starting  points  for  crystallization,  the  flat  surface  of  the 
glass  ^ving  tiie  crystals  a  tendency  to  spread  faster  in  that 
direction  than  in  any  other.  Then  k>11ow  the  spheroidal  forms, 
nucleated  or  non-nucleated,  as  accident  may  determine,  and 
which  having  freedom  of  motion  in  the  decomposing  solution, 
the  increment '  takes  place  equally  in  all  directions.  The  con- 
centric character  that  many  of  these  present  is  probably  due, 
in  some  measure,  to  the  particles  shifting  their  position  occa- 
sionally into  portions  of  the  fluid  possessing  di£Ferent  temperature. 
Lastly,  as  the  probable  result  of  the  highest  temperature,  the 
small  dense  transparent  granules  that  form  the  nuclei  of.  the  two 
preceding  forms,  and  which,  under  the  influence  of  polarized  light, 
show  the  cross  nearly  if  not  quite  as  distinctly  as  those  found  in 
heavy  magnesia. 

Nevertheless,  it  may  be  that  some  of  these  forms  are  distinct 
salts  containing  different  proportions  of  water  and  carbonic  acid, 
or  probably  differing  only  in  the  proportions  of  water. 

The  processes  given  by  different  authorities  for  the  preparation 
of  dense  carbonate  of  magneisia,  are  not  attended  by  the.  samo 
results'  in  each  instance. 

The  formula*  given  by  Christison,  on  the  authority  pf  Bucholz, 

*  **  The  dense  carbcmate,  (he  says,)  may  be  prepared  by  mixing  boiling 
solutions  of  four  parts  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  twenty-four  of  water, 
"uiid  four  parts  and  three-quarters  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  fourteen  of 
water,  and  afterwards  boiling  for  some  minutes.'*— C%r»^n*«  DUpeiwatory^ 
page  61S. 
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contains  a  considerable  excess'  of  alkali,  and  tlie  resnltbg  car- 
bonate consists  of  g^nules  very  much  larger  than  those  composing 
ordinary  dense  magnesia,  and  multitudes  of  them. are  concentric* 
The  aivera^  large  size  of  the  granules  arising  from  both  the  solu- 
tions being  hot,  and  the  concentric  character  probably  from  the 
presence  of  excess  of  alkalL  The  process  given  by  Pereira  affords 
a  beautiful  result,  very  free  from  large  granules,  and  exactly  like 
the  best  samples  of  commerce. 

Respecting  the  light  magnesia,  none  of  the  processes  I  .have 
met  with  yield  a  product  like  the  light  magnesia  alba  of  the 
shops,  but  all  afford  varieties  of  dense  or  granular  magpiesia  The 
formula  given  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  Lofidinensis  does  not  yield 
light  magnesia  alba,  although  the  proportion  of  water  employed 
is  double  that  required  to  yield  dense  magnesia,  and  although  the 
solutions  are  mixed  cold.  In  both  cases  the  precipitate  is  at  first 
amorphous,  and  subsides  with  difficulty,  but  on  the  application  of 
heat,  the  temperature  no  sooner  arrives  at  about  180^  than  per- 
fect separation  is  effected,  and  the  magnesia  subsides  rapidly  in  an 
amorphous  condition ;  at  190^  carbonic  acid  begins  to  escape,  and 
it  is  no  longer  amorphous  but  has  become  minutely  granular  ;  con- 
tinuing the  heat  till  ebullition  commences  larger  granules  begin 
to  form,  and  as  it  proceeds  they  become  more  and  more  numerous 
until  the  whole  character  of  the  precipitate  is  changed,  and  from 
a  very  fine  impalpable  powder,  has  become  a  very  dense  and 
gritty  one,  composed  almost  entirely  of  large  transparent  granules. 
This  undesirable  result,  however,  may  be  obviated  by  brisk  agir 
tation,  when  the  carbonic  acid  is  evolved  more  speedily,  and  the 
tendency  to  form  large  granules  is  much  lessened,  if  not  entirely 
obviated.  The  London  formula,  by  proper  management,  afford 
a  very  good  article  :  but  that  by  the  process  for  light  magnesia 
given  by  Dr.  Christison  (Dispensatqry,  page  612,  line  17  from 
bottom)  is  dense,  and  will  be  gritty,  or  contain  large  granules, 
unless  great  care  is  taken  in  the  management  of  it.  It  is  probable 
that  the  two  substances  have  quite  a  different  composition,  for 
there  is  a  large  excess  of  alkali  employed  in  the  formation  of  the 
latter,  while  the  London  College  oniers  exact  chemical  equivalents 
of  the  salts  employed. 

Being  unsuccessful  in  making  light  magnesia  alba  according  to 
the  f6rmula  given  in  books,  the  following  series  of  experiments 
were  undertaken  with  a  view  to  determine  the  proper  process,  and 
some  of  the  results  were  very  remarkable  : — 

Experiment  2. — Six  parts  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  seven 

*  I  found  that  the  concentric  granules  in  this  instance  were  the  result 
'of  boiling  tlie  mother  liquor,  for  after  mixing  the  hot  solutions,  and  allow- 
ing tlie  carbonate  to  subside,  the  mother  liquor  being  poured  off  and  boiled, 
afforded  an  abundance  of  them. 

VOL.  VIII.  U 
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parts  of  carbonate  of  soda,  both  in  crystals,  were  dissolyed  Bep^ 
Tately  in  ninety-six  parts  (P.L.  forty  parts)  of  distilled  water  at 
60^,  and  mixed. 

a,  '  The  precipitate  was  perfectly  amorphous.  A  portion  of  this 
precipitate  with  its  mother  liquor,  was  set  aside  in  a  tall  glass  jar, 
and  a  horsehair  suspended  therein.  In  twelve  hours  the  preci- 
pitate occupied  two-thirds  of  the  whole  bulk  of  fluid,  and  crystals 
began  to  form  on  the  hair  and  sides  of  the  vessel  in  circular  pearly 
tufts.  In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  little  pits  and  cracks 
appeared  in  the  precipitate,  the  crystals  on  the  hair  and  glass 
became  more  numerous,  and  at  the  end  of  fourteen  days  the  pre- 
cipitate was  all  taken  up,  and  its  place  supplied  by  a  crop  of 
beautiful  crystals  on  the  hair  and  glass,  leaving  the  liquor  perfectly 
transparent.  There  was  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  evolution 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  during  the  whole  time. 

b>  A  portion  of  the  same  precipitate  in  its  mother  liquor,  was 
boiled  without  agitation  for  twenty  minutes  ;  the  light  and  amor- 
phous character  was  soon  lost,  it  became  very  dense,  and  composed 
entirely  of  large,  irregular,  transparent  granules*,  many  of  them 
single,  but  for  the  most  part  aggregating  in  clusters  of  from  two 
to  six.  In  four  or  6ve  days  they  showed  a  tendency  to  become 
concentric  by  fresh  increments  of  crystals. 

c.  Another  portion  was  boiled  rapidly  with  brisk  agitation  for  ten 
minutes.  There  was  an  abundant  escape  of  carbonic  acid.  The 
precipitate  was  allowed  to  subside,  and  the  mother  liquor  poured 
off;  it  was  then  well  washed  with  boiling  water,  and  dried  on  a 
porous  slab.  This  product  was  light,  but  not  amorphous,  being 
in  structure  decidedly  of  the  varie^  termed  heavy  or  dense,  but 
having  no  trace  of  large  granules,  and  with  little  taste.  Its  general 
character  was  the  same  as  that  prepared  with  the  smaller  quantity 
of  water  ordered  in  the  P.L. 

d.  Another  portion  was  poured  on  a  filter  and  well  washed  with 
cold  water,  afterwards  dried.  The  cold  water  continually  dissolved 
a  small  quantity,  as  was  evident  on  evaporating  some  of  the  last 
washings  on  a  glass.  The  precipitate  left  on  the  filter  for  a  day 
or  two  became  crystalline  on  the  surface.  It  was  placed  while 
in  the  paper,  on  a  porous  slab,  and  dried  quickly.  When  dry,  it 
was  hard,  compact,  and  gritty,  with  traces  of  long  crystals. 

e.  Some  of  the  precipitate  was  placed  on  a  filter,  well  washed  with 
warm  water,  then  boiled  in  a  large  quantity  of  water  for  twenty 

•  Vide  ChrisHson's  Dispensatory,  p&ge  611,  six  lines  from  bottom,  he 
sajs,  "  but  if  the  mixture  be  then  boiled,  some  carbonic  acid  is  given  off 
by  the  dissolved  bicarbonate,  and  its  magnesia  falls  down  in  the  same  state 
as  the  precipitate  occasioned  in  the  cold."  The  precipitate  "  in  the  same 
state,'*  falls  before  the  licLuor  boils,  as  soon  as  ebullition  commences  it 
begins  to  assume  a  granular  form. 
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BunuteSy  with  occasional  stirrings*  It  then  appeared  to  he  com- 
posed entirely  of  light  halls  or  tufls  of  veiy  delicate  acicular 
crystals,  without  the  slightest  appearance  of  granulation,  and  in 
no  way  resemhling  dense  magnesia,  except  that  the  tufts  all  had 
the  property  of  doahly  refracting  light,  and  showed,  although  hut 
fSeunUy,  the  cross,  and  with  a  plate  of  selenite,  alternate  colours  of 
zed  and  green  in  the  quarters.  These  fi^^ures,  large  and  small, 
oozresponded  in  size  with  the  figures  given  and  descrihed  by 
Dr.  Pereira  as  characteristic  of  ordinary  light  magnesia,  but  there 
was  no  appearance  of  long  crystals  among  them.  It  became 
compact  on  diying. 

Of  the  mother-liquor  filtered  from  the  mixed  cold  solutions 
above-mentioned,  a  portion  was  set  aside  ;  in  twelve  hours  pris- 
matic crystals,  singly,  and  in  tufts  began  to  form,  which  increased 
in  size  during  several  days.     These  tufts  were  not  circular. 

Another  portion  was  boiled.  Immediately  on  the  application 
of  heat,  the  magnesia  began  to  separate  in  streaks  like  a  delicate 
milky  cloud.  The  precipitate  soon  became  granular,  many  of 
the  granules  being  tne  ^^i^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  ihe  smaller 
averages  the  x^js^th  of  an  inch.  The  latter  is  about  the  size  of 
the  larger  granules  found  in  the  heavy  magnesia  of  commerce. 
By  standing  in  the  liquor  for  a  few  days,  they  had  a  tendency  to 
cohere,  arising  probably  from  the  presence  of  some  soluble  car- 
bonate»  for  as  the  solution  was  not  much  disturbed  during  ebullition, 
the  evoluti<m  of  carbonic  acid  was  neitiier  ^e  nor  copious. 

Experiment  3.  Like  quantities  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and 
carbonate  of  soda  were  dissolved  in  the  same  quantity  of  water  as 
in  the  last  instance,  both  made  boiling  hot  and  then  mixed.  The 
result  was  a  mixture  of  amorphous  precipitate  and  dense  granules, 
many  of  them  of  large  size.  On  standing  a  few  days  these 
granules  formed  nuclei  for  crystals,  which  soon  enveloped  them  in 
a  beautiful  manner,  while  the  amorphous  precipitate  became 
gradually  dissolved.  There  was  a  sUght  evolution  of  carbonic 
acid  when  the  hot  solutions  were  first  mixed,  but  none  during  the 
subsequent  process  of  crystallising. 

From  the  foregoing  experiments  it  appears  tiiat  none  of  them 
afiS[>rd  the  common  light  magnesia  of  the  shops  in  as  much  as  that, 
even  in  the  most  successful  instance  (Exp.  2,  e.)  the  microscopic 
diaracter  is  essentially  different.  This  difference  is  doubtless 
occasioned  by  the  temperature  employed.  It  is  quite  clear  that, 
without  a  high  temperature,  the  heavy  kind  is  not  produced ;  and 
that  witii  it,  so  far  at  least  as  my  experiments  go,  however  lar^ 
the  quantity  of  water  employed  may  be,  and  a  large  quantity  is 
indispensable  for  success,  the  other  kind  cannot  be  produced,  con* 
seqnentiy  a  cold  method  must  be  adopted  by  manu&cturers  to  ac- 
complish the  desired  end.     This  impression  is  confirmed  by  an 
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allusion  to  a  cold  method  I  have  just  read  in  Knapp's  Technology, 
just  published,  vol.  ii.,  page  445  ;  but  the  mode  of  operating  is 
not  described.  Idoreoyer,  in  my  experiments  made  with  cold 
water,  long  cr}'stal8  are  readily  formed  in  the  mother  liquor,  and 
these  not  continuing  to  advance  in  parallel  lines,  begin  to  branch 
off  at  the  extremities,  and  acquire  that  pestle-shaped  character,  for 
which  the  long  crystals  in  common  light  magnesia  are  conspicuous. 
It  is  reasonable,  therefore,  to  infer,  that  bot^i  have  a  similar  origin. 

Without  an  exact  analysis  of  the  results  of  the  foregoing  ex- 
periments, it  is  not  easy  to  arrive  at  very  satisfactory  conclusions 
as  to  what  really  happens  in  the  decompositions,  and  what  is  the 
constitution  of  the  varieties  of  carbonates  formed.  With  regard 
to  the  precinitate  formed  in  cold  solutions  (Exp.  2)  I  am  by  no 
means  satisned  that  it  is  a  «u6*carbonate,  and  that  a  6t-carbonate 
is  held  in  solution.  I  incline  rather  to  tbe  belief  that  the  precipi- 
tate is  a  mono*carbonate,  which  in  its  moist  state  is  largely 
soluble  in  cold  water,  and  possibly  much  more  so  in  the  sulphate 
of  soda  solution.  1  he  constitution  of  the  crystals  into  which  the 
precipitate  is  resolved  being  a  true  mono-carbonate,  of  which  I  be- 
lieve the  formula  to  be  Mg  O  C  Os+3  H  O,  also  favours  the  im- 
pression. The  change  from  an  amorphous  to  a  crystalline  form, 
may  be  effected  somewhat  in  this  way : — The  carbonate  in  solu- 
tion has  a  tendency  to  free  itself  from  tbe  solution  in  which  it  is 
held,  and  begins  to  crystallise.  As  the  cr}'stals  form,  the  solution 
becomes  minus  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  takes  up  a  fresh  por- 
tion of  the  amorphous  precipitate  ;  and  thus  the  process  goes  on 
until  the  whole  of  the  magnesia  is  crystallised  as  a  mono-car- 
bonate, none  of  the  carbonic  acid  behig  lost,  as  it  probably  would 
be,  if  a  bi-carbonate  had  been  formed,  and  as  we  see  it  does  on 
exposing  Dinneford's  solution.  The  ready  solubility  of  the  car- 
bonate, when  freshly  precipitated,  accounts  for  its  becoming  hard 
on  drying  (Exp.  2,  d,)  and  for  the  necessity  for  converting  it  into 
the  less  soluble  sub-carbonate  before  it  can  be  prepared  and  used 
as  an  article  of  Materia  Medica. 

In  consequence  of  the  large  and  iree  escape  of  carbonic  acid 
during  the  process  of  making  the  best  kind  of  heavy  magnesia, 
that  substance  is  more  likely  to  be  found  an  unmixed  and  pure  sub- 
carbonate.  Whether  or  not  there  is  any  chemical  difference  between 
the  large  granules  and  the  most  minute,  remains  to  be  proved. 
When  the  large  ones  are  formed,  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  is 
comparatively  slow  ;  whether  the  same  quantity  is  given  off  during 
their  formation  as  when  it  is  driven  ofi'  more  rapidly  by  brisk 
agitation  to  prevent  their  forming,  I  have  not  been  able  to  deter- 
mine. The  cause  and  effect  are  probably  the  same  in  both  cases, 
the  larger  granules  being  formed  by  the  more  prolonged  deposition 
of  crystals,  in  consequence  of  the  slower  evolution  of  carbonic 
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acid.  A  high  temperature  is  essential  to  their  formaiioD,  and  it 
matters  little  whether  a  large  or  small  quantity  of  water  be  em- 
ployed, so  long  as  the  needful  conditions  are  attended  to.  The 
separation  of  magnesia  that  takes  place  on  heating  the  filtered 
mother-liquor,  is  not  in  consequence  of  its  parting  with  carbonic 
acid,  but  because  it  is  less  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water. 

Of  the  medicinal  effects  Dr.  Pereira  suggested  that  the  heavy 
kinds  might  not  be  so  active  as  the  light  I  am  rather  inclined  to 
the  same  opinion,  and  that  the  more  dense  the  magnesia  is^  the 
more  unfit  it  becomes  for  medicinal  use.  I  ground  the  opinion 
partly  on  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  dense  kind,  and  partly 
on  observations  made  over  the  counter  during  many  years.  I  have 
known  many  persons  in  the  habit  of  using  light  maenesia  either 
carbonate  or  calcined,  on  being  supplied  with  the  heavy  kinds, 
take  just  as  much  in  bulk  as  they  did  of  the  former,  without  the 
slightest  sensible  increase  in  efi^t,  and  afterwards  complain  that 
as  it  did  not  go  so  far — it  was  much  too  dear.  A  corresponding 
weight  of  either  of  the  light  kinds  would  probably  have  proved 
rather  inconvenient.  The  poor,  again,  are  mostly  good  judges  of 
what  goes  furthest,  with  the  best  effect,  for  their  money.  A 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  common  magnesia  alba,  for  one  penny,  will 
go  twice  or  three  times  as  far  as  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  heavy 
magnesia  at  three  halfpence,  and  for  the  reason  that  they  use  it 
by  bulk  and  not  by  weight.  If,  weight  for  weight,  they  foui^d 
the  same  effect,  they  would  not  long  rest  satisfied  with  the  lighter 
kinds  ;  for  it  is  a  great  object  with  them  as  with  most  others,  to 
give  that  medicine  to  their  children  which  occupies  the  smallest 
space.  The  inconvenience  of  the  light  kinds  in  dispensing  is  vezy 
great ;  it  is  therefore  very  desirable  to  obtiun  a  magnesia  devoid 
of  the  inconveniences  attending  either  the  very  light  or  very  dense 
sorts.  The  conditions  requisite  to  obtun  this  end  I  thmk  the 
present  experiments  will  render  evident.  The  size  of  the  particles 
as  seen  under  the  microscope,  is  a  good  test  of  the  article  being 
well  prepared. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  CARBONATES  OF  MAGNESIA, 
Described  in  thefaregovtg  Paper.-^JReceioed  after  the  Meeting. 

BT  J.  H.  GLADSTONE,  PH.  D. 

Whilst  Mr.  Deaae  was  concluding  the  investigations  recorded 
in  the  preceding  paper,  he  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  the  best 
defined  of  the  salts  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  wmch  he  had  formed* 
Having  analyzed  them,  I  subjoin  the  results,  as  both  interesting 
in  themselves  and  capable  of  throwing  fresh  light  upon  previous 
experiments. 
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Two  different  specimens  of  the  concentric  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia^ described  by  Mr.  Deane,  Exp.  1 ,  e.  and  </.,  were  submitted 
to  analysis.  The  salt  was  gently  dned  in  a  water-bath  till  uniform 
in  weighty  placed  in  a  glass  tube  to  which  a  chloride  of  calcium 
tube  and  potash  apparatus  were  attached  ;  then  decomposed  by  the 
heat  of  a  spirit  lamp,  and  the  water  and  carbonic  acid  collected  as 
in  the  usual  process  of  organic  analysis  :  the  amount  of  substance 
remaining,  of  course,  was  that  of  the  magnesia.  Separate  estima- 
tions of  carbonic  acid  were  made  by  Wills's  method. 

First  Preparatioiu  Second  PreparaUon. 

Magnesia    44.5  —  44.4  — 

Carbonic  Acid    34.0  34.7  S4.2  84.5 

Water 21.4  —  20.9  — 

99.9  99.5 

These  numbers  accord  best  with  those  deducible  from  the 
formula  4  Mg  O,  3  COs,  4  HO,  as  given  below  : 

Magnesia 44.8 

Carbonic  Acid 35.7 

Water 19.5 

100.0 

This  is  certainly  the  composition  of  two  subcarbonates,  the 
analysis  of  which  will  be  immediately  detailed ;  and  it  appears 
evident  that  neither  of  the  samples  of  thb  concentric  salt  had 
been  perfectly  pure. 

The  dense  transparent  granules  described  in  Exp.  1,  e,  and  also 
in  Exp.  2,  6  and  g^  proved  to  be  a  subsalt  of  the  composition 
4  Mg  O,  3  COj,  4  HO. 

Experimental.  Calculated* 

Magnesia 44.5  —  44.8 

Carbonic  Acid —     35.5  35.7 

Water  .*. 19.4  —  19.5 

100.0 
The  beautiful  crystalline  salt,  formed  in  Exp.  2,  a,  having  been 
analysed  in  the  same  manner,  yielded  results  showing  it  to  be  a 
neutral  carbonate  of  the  formula  Mg  O,  CO2+3  HO. 

Experimental.  Calculated. 

Magnesia 29.9  —  29.7 

Carbonic  Acid 30.6  31.9  31.6 

Water  38.8  —  38.7 

99.3  100.0 

I  remarked  that  in  the  decomposition  of  this  salt  by  heat  the 
last  particles  of  carbonic  acid  are  retained  with  great  force  by  the 
magnesia,  which  is  not  the  case  in  decomposing  the  subcarbonates. 
The  lighter  carbonate  of  magnesia  (Exp.  2,  c),  similar  to  that 
prepared  according  to  the  P.L.,  gave  numbers  also  agreeing  with 
those  calculated  £rom  the  formula,  4  Mg  O,  3  CO29  4  HO. 
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Ezp«rlaentel.  Calcalftted. 

Magnesia  44.7  44.8  —  44.8 

Carbonic  Acid 85.0    35.0  35.8  35.7 

Water    —    18.9  —  19.5 


98.7  100.0 

The  specimen  given  me  of  the  flocculent  crystalline  tufts  de- 
scrihed  Exp.  2,  Cy  was  not  a  good  one,  and  the  quantity  being 
very  small  I  obtained  only  one  determination,  viz.  of  the  magnesia 
and  water,  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  annexed  numbers  being 
ostimated  as  loss. 

Magnesia 45.2 

Carbonic  Acid    33.6 

Water 21^ 

100.0 
These  numbers  appear  to  point  out  the  same  formula  4  Mg  O, 

3  COs,  4  HO  for  this  salt  also.  It  is  evidently  a  subcarbonate  ; 
and  as  upon  the  supposition  of  the  precipitate  formed  in  cold 
solution  being  a  neutral  carbonate,  a  change  must  have  taken 
place  in  Exp.  2,  «,  carbonic  add  being  driven  off  and  a  sub- 
salt  precipitated ;  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  this  change 
may  have  taken  place  in  toe  cold  solution  itself — the  opinion  for- 
merly held.  The  fact,  however,  that  carbonic  acid  is  given  off  in 
Exp.  2,  Cj  and  the  change  in  physical  characters  that  the  salt 
undergoes  in  boiling,  decidedly  favour  the  views  propounded  by 
Mr.  Deane. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  all  the  well-defined  varieties  of  the 
precipitated  subcarbonates  have  the  composition  4  Mg  O,  3  CC^ 

4  HO,  or,  as  it  may  be  otherwise  expressed,  3  (Mg  O,  CO2  HO) 
+MgO,  HO — the  same  as^that  observed  by  Kobell  in  hydro- 
magnesite  ;  and  that  the  variations  in  crystalline  appearance^ 
aggregation,  &c.,  result  merely  from  the  external  circumstances 
under  which  they  are  formed.  Whilst  the  six-sided  prisms, 
Exp.  2,  a,  are  expressed  by  the  formula  Mg  O,  CO2+3  HO. 


Mr.  Fordred  said  he  had  expected  to  find  some  allusion 
made  either  by  Dr.  Pereira  or  Mr.  Deane  to  the  means  by  which 
the  dense  calcined  magnesia,  such  as  is  sold  by  Howard,  might 
be  produced.  In  this,  however,  he  had  been  disappointed,  and  as 
no  reference  was  made  to  the  subject  in  any  of  the  modem  phar- 
maceutical works,  excepting  the  new  edition  of  Gray's  Supple^ 
menty  in  which  the  process  published  by  Mr,  Phillips,  jun.,  was 
given,  he  wished  to  inquire  whether  any  of  the  members  present 
could  tlirow  any  light  upon  it. 
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Mr.  Deane  believed  that  heavy  calcined  magnesia  was  the 
result  of  the  calcination  of  the  heavy  carbonate. 

The  Chairman  had  no  doubt  that  the  dense  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia, when  calcined,  would  yield  a  product  which  would  be  dense 
as  compared  with  what  was  called  the  light  calcined  magnesia, 
but  he  was  not  certain  that  it  would  equal  Henry's  or  Howard  s 
heavy  magnesia  in  density. 

Mr.  Redwood  stated  that  he  had  not  found  any  published  pro- 
cess to  yield  so  dense  a  product  as  that  prepared  in  the  manner 
described  by  Mr.  Phillips,  jun.,  in  a  paper  published  some  time 
ago  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  Acconiing  to  that  process 
the  liquor  containing  the  salts,  resulting  from  the  decomposition 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  carbonate  of  soda,  is  evaporated  to 
dryness  ;  the  salts,  both  soluble  and  insoluble,  are  then  calcined 
together,  and  the  soluble  portion  subsequently  dissolved  out.  He 
(Mr.  R.)  ascribed  the  superior  density  of  the  magnesia  obtained 
in  this  way  to  the  influence  of  the  sulphate  of  soda  during  the 
process  of  calcination.  There  were  other  cases  in  which  a  similar 
effect  was  found  to  ensue  under  such  circumstances. 

A  Member  observed  that  he  had  been  accustomed  to  prepare 
heavy  calcined  magnesia  from  the  light  carbonate  by  merely  ex- 
posing it  to  a  very  strong  heat  for  a  lengthened  period. 

OIL  OF  LAVENDER. 

BT  MR.  JACOB  BELL. 

In  the  distillation  of  oil  of  lavender  on  the  large  scale,  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  stalk  is  not  unfrequently  thrown  into 
the  still  with  the  heads  of  the  flower.  Sometimes  the  stalk  is 
cut  off  with  scissors  almost  close  to  the  flower,  in  other  cases  less 
care  is  used  and  more  stalk.  The  quality  of  the  oil  offered  in  the 
market  varies  very  much,  not  only  on  account  of  occasional  mix- 
ture with  foreign  oil,  but  even  the  genuine  oil  differs  according 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  hsis  been  prepared. 

The  object  of  the  following  experiments  was  to  ascertain  to 
what  extent  the  entire  separation  of  the  stalk  would  influence  the 
quality  of  the  result.  The  lavender  florets  were,  therefore,  stripped 
by  hand  from  the  stalk,  which  latter  was  carefully  separated^  so 
that  nothing  but  the  absolute  floret  should  find  its  way  into  the 
still.  The  distillation  was  conducted  in  the  usual  way  by  steam. 
The  quantity  of  water  employed  was  about  30  g^ons  to  tlie  cwt. 
of  flowers,  the  water  coming  over  in  each  distillation  being  sayod 
for  the  next,  any  deficiency  being  made  up  with  fresh  water. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  flowers  distilled  on 
each  of  the  occasions  referred  to,  with  the  amount,  as  well  as  tl^ 
eost>  of  the  product  from  each  distillation. 
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Poonds  of 

lAYender  Flowen.       Oil  produced.  Cost  per  lb. 

1846.                           ib8.                       lb.  OS.                             JL  d, 

July  28 99  1     7  64  0 

••    29 113  1  15  63  4 

*•     31 116  2     4  52  0 

Aug.  10 89  1     4i 61  4 

1847. 

July  29 110  I     7  70  0 

Aug.    4 161   2  11   63  4 

"      6 217  3  12  53  4 

"      9 145  2    3  58  8 

1848. 

July  31 255  3     0  63  0 

Aug.   2.; 217  2     8  61  0 

"      4 306  4     0  57  4 

"      7 80  I     2  32  0 

"      8 65  0  15  31  3 

The  want  of  uniformity  in  the  amount  of  product  may  be  in 
part  accounted  for  by  the  greater  waate  which  occurs  in  operating 
on  small  quantities,  by  the  variation  in  the  condition  of  the  flowers, 
and  also  in  the  proportions  of  fresh  water  added  to  that  which  had 
been  used  before.  The  price  charged  for  the  flowers  separated  from 
the  stalk  varied  from  9^.  to  \\d,9L  pound.  In  the  last  two  experi- 
ments the  kvender  was  obtained  in  bundles,  and  two  days  were 
occupied  by  several  boys  in  stripping  the  flowers.  The  cost  of  the 
labour  must,  therefore,  be  added  to  the  result,  in  order  to  make  a 
fair  comparison  ;  but  even  with  this  addition  the  expense  is  much 
less  than  it  is  when  the  flowers  axe  bought  stripped  from  the  stalk. 

The  dealers  will  not  put  themselves  out  of  their  usual  course 
unless  they  are  well  paia  for  their  trouble ;  and  as  they  are  not 
usually  called  upon  to  supply  the  flowers  without  stalk,  they  seem 
to  consider  that  they  are  conferring  a  favour  by  executing  such 
jEin  order,  even  at  an  exorbitant  price.  If  the  practice  were  more 
commonly  adopted,  arrangements  ivould  no  doubt  be  made  to 
supply  the  article  on  more  reasonable  terms. 

Notwithstanding  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  oil  obtained 
from  the  pure  flowers,  the  improvement  in  the  quality  is  sufficient 
to  encourage  a  repetition  of  the  practice.  The  oil  is  free  from 
the  rank  smell  which  is  often  complained  of  in  oil  of  lavender, 
and  the  experience  of  three  years  has  confirmed  the  impression 
^th  which  the  experiment  was  undertaken.  In  further  proof  of 
the  fact  some  oil  was  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  the  stalks 
fdbne,  and  this  oil  has  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  rank  odour 
^hich  is  wanting  in  the  oil  from  the  flowers.  AlthoBgh  this  sub- 
ject relates  more  to  perfumery  than  to  medicine,  the  distillation  of 
oil  of  lavender  is  among  the  operations  performed  by  the  Phar- 
tnacentical  Chemist,  and  on  the  principle  that  whatever  is  worth 
doing  is  worth  doing  well,  the  above  extracts  from  the  laboratory 
journal  are  given  for  the  purpose  of  establbhiiig  the  fact,  that 
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those  who  aim  at  perfection  in  their  oil  of  lavender  should  beware 
of  the  stalks. 

A  few  samples  were  on  the  table,  namely  : 

The  oil  from  the  flowers  without  any  stalk. 

Ditto  from  the  flower-heads  cut  off  close  with  the  scissors. 

JMitcham  oil  as  usually  prepared. 

And  oil  fix)m  the  stalks  without  any  flowers. 

Mr.  Wauoh  queried  whether  the  increased  delay  in  commenc- 
ing the  distillation  of  the  lavender  flowers,  consequent  upon  the 
time  occupied  in  picking  them,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Bell,  would 
not  be  productive  of  deterioration  to  an  extent  equal  to  the  advan- 
tage resulting  from  the  rejection  of  the  stalks.  He  thought  the 
more  speedily  the  distillation  was  commenced  after  gathering  the 
flowers,  the  better  would  the  oil  be. 

Mb.  Bbll  said  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  with  reference 
to  the  point  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Waugh.  He  knew  a  very  good 
judge  of  oil  of  lavender  who  always  distilled  the  dry  flowers,  and 
considered  the  result  better  when  thus  obtained,  although  the 
quantity  of  oil  was  not  so  g^at  as  when  the  fresh  flowers  were 
used.  He  thought  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  superiority  of  the 
oil  drawn  from  the  picked  florets,  and  the  object  of  his  paper  was, 
not  only  to  direct  attention  to  the  subject,  but  to  show  what  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  the  oil  was  when  thus  prepared.  It  was 
with  this  latter  view  alone  that  he  had  stated  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
duct of  each  experiment. 


DECOMPOSITION   IN  COMMERCIAL  CHLOROFORM. 

The  Cuaibman  stated  that,  although  the  lateness  of  the  hour 
would  prevent  his  occupying  the  attention  of  the  meeting  for  more 
than  a  short  time,  yet  he  was  anxious  to  say  a  few  words  with  refer- 
ence to  the  change  that  some  samples  of  chloroform  underwent 
when  exposed  to  light  and  aii*.  It  was  the  more  necessary  that  he 
should  again  allude  to  this  subject,  as  a  short  notice  of  his  in  the 
PharmaceuUcal  Journal^  calliug  attention  to  the  occurrence  of 
decomposition,  and  recommending  the  use  of  a  little  litmus  paper 
to  detect  the  presence  of  acid,  and  guard  against  the  use  of  impure 
samples,  had  been  commented  upon  by  some  friends  in  Edinburgh. 
He  read  part  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Christison,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  he  (Dr.  C.)  had  not  found  any  change  to  occur  in  the 
chloroform  prepared  in  Scotland,  although  some  of  the  specimens 
examined  had  been  exposed  to  light  and  air  for  some  time,  and  it 
was  consequently  concluded  that  English  chloroform  was  different 
from  Scotch.  He  (Mr.  Morson)  luSi,  in  the  notice  published  in 
ihe  PAarmaceuHcal  Journal^  incautiously  used  the  word  pure^  in 
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reference  to  the  chloroform  which  underwent  decompoeition ;  but 
in  reply  to  Dr.  Christison's  remarks,  he  might  state  that  his  obser- 
vations had  not  been  confined  to  the  chloroform  of  one  maker, 
but  of  many,  and  t^t  some  of  the  specimens  were  of  Scotch 
manufacture.  He  had  taken  pains  to  obtain  samples  from  all  the 
principal  makers  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  he  had  found 
that  there  was  much  yariation  in  the  extent  and  rapidity  of  ^e 
decomposition  wliich  took  place  in  the  Scotch  as  well  as  the 
English.  He  was  by  no  means  satisfied,  however,  that  any  one 
of  the  specimens  he  had  seen  presented  the  body  in  a  state  of 
chemical  purity.  The  process  recently  published  in  the  Edinburgh 
Monthly  Journal  03  that  adopted  by  a  most  respectable  Scotch 
maker,  was  as  follows  :  *'  41bs.  of  chloride  of  lime  and  12ib8.  of 
water,  are  first  well  mixed  together,  and  then  12  ounces  of  spirit 
added.  Heat  is  then  applied  to  the  still  (which  ought  not  to  be 
more  than  a  third  full)  but  as  soon  as  the  upper  part  of  the  still 
becomes  warm,  the  heat  is  withdrawn,  and  the  action  allowed  to 
go  on  of  itself.  In  a  short  time  the  distillation  commences,  and 
whenever  it  goes  on  slowly,  the  heat  is  again  applied.  The  fluid 
which  passes  over  separates  into  two  layers,  the  lower  of  which  la 
chloroform.  This,  after  having  been  separated  from  the  weak 
spirit  forming  the  upper  layer,  is  mixed  with  half  its  measure  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  added  gradually.  The  mixture,  when  cool, 
is  poured  into  a  leaden  retort,  and  distilled  from  as  much  carbonate 
of  baryta  by  weight,  as  there  is  of  sulphuric  acid  by  measure. 
The  product  should  be  allowed  to  stand  over  quick-lime  for  a  day 
or  two,  and  repeatedly  shaken,  and  then  re-distilled  from  the  lime. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  resulting  chloroform  is  generally  1.496 
or  1.497."  Now,  this  process  was  essentially  that  given  by 
Dmnas,  but  Soubeiran,  the  original  discoverer  of  chloroform,  had 
recently  stated  that  for  medidnal  use,  the  piuification  by  sulphuric 
acid  was  unnecessary,  and  the  cost  and  trouble  of  preparation 
were  certainly  increased  by  it.  He  (Mr.  M.)  had  not  been  accus- 
tomed, when  he  used  sulphuric  acid  in  the  process  of  purification, 
to  add  carbonate  of  baryta,  but  he  separated  the  acid  by  frequent 
washing  with  water,  before  distilling  the  chloroform.  None  of 
the  authors  (said  Mr.  M.)  who  have  written  upon  the  subject,  have 
stated  what  the  sulphuric  acid  does,  or  what  it  removes  from  the 
rough  chloroform,  yet  it  is  evident  that  something  is  removed,  for 
the  acid  assumes  a  dark  brown  or  black  colour.  An  investigation 
of  the  nature  of  the  substance  thus  removed  is  yet  wanting,  and 
might  probably  throw  some  light,  upon  the  cause  of  the  decom- 
position alluded  to.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  in  connexion  with 
this  part  of  the  subject,  that  difierent  specimens  of  chlorofonn, 
made  from  the  same  materials,  in  -the  same  proportions,  afford 
different  degrees  of  blackening  with  sulphuric  acid.     The  subetanee 
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.'whatever  it  may  be,  wlncb  blackens  with  ^alphuric  acid,  might  be 
g^t  rid  of  in  great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  by  other  meanSi  as  for 
instance,  by  carefully  distilling  the  chloroform,  in  which  case  the 
residue  left  in  the  retort  causes  an  intense  blackening,  while  the 
distilled  product  scarcely  changes  the  colour  when  added  to  sul- 
phuric acid.  It  is  by  no  means  certain,  however,  that  the  sub- 
stance which  blackens  with  oil  of  vitriol  is  that  which  undergoes 
spontaneous  change,  and  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  free  acid 
in  chloroform.  The  decomposition  which  takes  place  in  the 
production  of  the  chloroform  itself,  is  evidently  a  complicated 
one,  and  manufacturers  should  especially  direct  their  attention 
to  what  occurs  in  tliis  part  of  the  process.  There  are  several 
compounds,  one  of  which,  under  the  name  of  heavy  muriatic 
ether,  has  been  but  imperfectly  described  or  examined,  which 
result,  from  the  action  of  chlorine  on  alcohol,  and  it  is  pro- 
bably one  of  these  bodies  that  occasions  the  effect  alluded 
to.  In  confirmation  of  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  that  a  heavy  oily  liquid,  obtained  by  one  of  the 
pupils  of  this  institution,  in  endeavouring  to  form  chloral,  after 
being  kept  for  some  time,  presents  precisely  the  characters  of  the 
decomposed  specimens  of  chloroform,  and  yet  it  does  not  blacken 
with  sulphuric  acid.  The  attention  which  has  been  directed  to 
the  subject  will,  no  doubt,  lead  to  a  further  investigation  of  the 
conditions  under  which  the  decomposable  agent  is  formed,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  manufacturers  will  be  enabled  to  avoid  itd 
production. 
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TRANSACTIONS    OF   THE   BRISTOL   CHEMISTS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

AUTUMN  SESSION,  1848. 

The  following  Lectures  are  in  course  of  delivery  at  the  Asso- 
ciations' Rooms,  Tailor's  Court,  Broad  Street: — 

November  10.— An  Introductory  Address,  Dr.  G.  D.  Fripp. 

"  18.— On  Fermentation Mr.  W.  R.  Giles. 

December    1.— On  Cliolera  Dr.  Staples. 

"         15.— On  Kndosmosis Mr.  G.  F.  Schacht. 

The  List  for  the  Spring  Session,  1849,  will  he  published  in 
December. 

INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS. 
BT  PR.  o.  n.  FniFP. 

^T  ENTK.PM  V  ?f 

When,  lately,  I  was  hononred  by  a  request,  on  the  part 
of  your  Association,  that  I  would  open  the  proceedings  of  your  second 
session,  I  hesitated  greatly  about  undertaking  the  task.  I  felt  convinced 
—and  I  say  it  most  unaffectedly— that  there  were  other  members  of  my 
branch  of  the  medical  profession,  who,  while  expressing  their  good  will 
towards  you,  and  encouraging  your  proceedings,  by  their  sanction  and 
co-operation,  would,  at  the  same  time,  haveimpartsd  yaluable  instruction. 
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find  hare  conferred  apon  yoa  the  adrantage  of  an  influence,  neither  of 
which  it  18  within  my  power  to  contribute.  Even  had  I  not  distrusted 
my  ability  to  prepare  a  formal  Lecture  at  all  deserving  of  your  attentiuo, 
upon  any  of  the  subjects  bearing  immediately  on  your  valuable  art, — and 
any  other  kind  of  subject  I  should  have  deemed  inappropriate, — I  have 
not  lately  had  sufficient  ^sure  at  my  disposal  for  making  the  attempt. 
Yet  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  decline  the  request  of  your  deputation* 
for  I  &lt  a  strong  desire— and  this  must  be  my  apology  for  venturing 
before  you,  though  with  nothing  more  worthy  of  your  notice  than  the 
desultory  remarks  of  which  this  address  will  consist — I  fdt,  I  say,  a  vezy 
strong  desire  to  testify  the  cordial  interest  I  take  in  the  efforts  you  are 
making  for  self-improvement,  and  my  respect  for  that  very  important 
body  of  my  fellow* workers^albeit  in  another  department  of  the  healing 
art — ^the  Chemists  and  Druggists.  I  have,  indeed,  been  under  some 
alight  misapprehension  with  regard  to  the  constitution  of  your  Aasocia" 
tion— though  not,  I  believe,  as  to  its  general  character  and  objects.  For  I 
had  regarded  it,  taking  for  granted  tfauEit  such  was  the  case,  as  a  provincial 
branch  of  the  "Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain" — a  Society, 
whose  original  formation  and  subsequent  steady  progress  have  given  me 
most  lively  satisfaction,  in  the  promise  thereby  afforded  of  rapid  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  Pharmacy  in  this  countiy.  From  a  glance  at 
your  published  proceeduigs  I  have  learnt  that  this  is  not  strictly  the  case. 
But  however  decided  maybe  my  own  private  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
superior  advantages  for  the  attainment  of  common  ends,  of  one  central 
association,  having  affiliated  branches  acting  in  complete  harmony  with  it, 
over  a  number  of  whoUy  independent  societies,  I  believe  I  shall  not  be 
wrong  in  addressing  you  as  a  body  iiaving  in  view  an  identity  of  objects 
with  the  important  society  I  have  alluded  ta  I  infer  this  from  the  words 
of  one  of  your  published  reports,  which,  in  general  terms,  indicate  these 
objects  as  consisting  of  the  promotion  of  friendly  feeling  among  the  members 
of  your  body,  and  the  improoimeHt  of  your  professional  education,  especial^ 
that  of  the  younqer  members. 

The  latter  of  these  two  classes  of  objects,  I  presume  to  be  really  the 
first  in  your  regard,  as  its  paramount  importance  entitles  it  to  be,  althoug^i 
the  last  enumerated.  ;And  the  few  remarks  I  may  offer  you  to-night 
will,  accordingly,  have  principal  reference  to  those  objects.  Yet  I  heartily 
concur  in  the  propriety  of  your  giving  prominence,  also,  to  the  cultivation 
of  friendly  feeling ;  nor  can  I  withhold  the  expression  of  my  gratification 
at  observing,  that,  with  the  manifestation  of  a  truly  enlightened  senti- 
ment, y(»L  have  abstained  from  introducing  into  the  enumeration  of  your 
objects,  that  of  supporting  the  interests  of  your  trade ;  feeling  assured, 
as,  I  doubt  not,  you  did,  that  these  interests  could  not  be  better  or  more 
efficiently  promoted  than  by  securing  the  otlier,  and  the  expressed  objects 
for  which  you  have  associated  yourselves.  Yes,  gentlemen— I  repeat  it— 
I  agree  with  you,  that  the  maintenance  and  promotion  of  friendly  feeling 
among  yourselves  was  a  point  well  worthy  your  pains — ^well  deserving  a 
place  among  the  ends  for  which  you  have  formed  yourselves  into  an  asso- 
ciation ;  for,  depend  upon  it,  that  strong  instinct  of  our  nature  by  which 
man  is  led  to  seek  his  fellow-man,  and  which  prompts  to  association, 
amongst  those  engaged  in  similar  pursuits  or  placed  in  similar  circum- 
stances, is  fraught  with  beneficial  designs.  And  admirable  as  is  a  proper 
degree  of  manly  self-reliance,  no  less  desirable  is  the  cordial  recognition  of 
the  principle  of  mutual  dependence.  And  just  as,  in  the  larger  sphere  of 
social  existence,  a  man  is  so  far  a  savage  who  does  not  feel  and  allow  his 
oonnexion  with  and  dependence  upon  his  feUow-citizens,  so,  within  the 
narrower  limits  of  a  particular  calling— and  more  and  more  so  in  pro- 
portion as  that  caillog  implies  intellect  and  intelligence— docs  he  who 
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wraps  himself  up  in  a  chilliiig  isolation,  and  cynically  declines  to  rteogniae 
a  brotherhood  with  his  compeers,  deserve  to  be  regarded  as  fit  only  for  a 
mde  and  barbarous  age.  But  in  proportion  as  the  indiyidual  members  of 
any  body  are  brought  into  contact  with  each  other,  so  does  a  mutual 
attraction  between  them  develop  itself,  and  kindly  feelings  axe  engendered, 
and  an  honourable  sentiment  is  begotten,  supplanting  those  low  and 
selfish  rivalries  which  are  based  on  merely  selfish  interests,  and  sub- 
stitutiDg  for  them  a  higher  and  more  generous  esprit  de  corps.  And  y<ra 
wiU  allow  me  to  remind  vou  that  yours  is  a  business  demandmg  the  recog- 
nition of  these  honourable  and  kindly  sentiments.  Many  are  the  oocasi(ui8 
for  their  exercise  with  reference  to  us,  wlio  have  to  rely  upon  you  for  so 
much  in  the  exercise  of  our  professional  duties—to  your  more  immediate 
customers,  and  to  yourselves  in  your  dealings  one  with  another.  Of  how 
many  professional  secrets  do  you  necessarily  become  the  depositaries- 
how  entirely  is  the  Physician's  reputation  and  success  not  unfirequently 
dependent  on  your  integrity  and  honour,  e.  g.,  in  cases  where  it  would 
be  impossiUe  to  bring  home  to  your  door  serious  or  even  fatal  conse* 
quences  that  might  result  from  some  seemingly  slight  deviation  from  the 
conduct  those  principles  should  dictate  : — ^how  completely  are  tlie  public 
in  your  hands  as  regards  the  quality  of  medicines,  and  how  much  might 
be  done  by  an  honouraUe  understanding  among  yourselves  to  keep  in- 
ferior drugs  and  medicines  out  of  the  market :— how  greatly  does  the  ^- 
graoefU  and  injurious  success  of  quackery  depend  upon  the  extent  to 
which  you  may  be  instrumental  in  supplying  the  public  with  its  nostrums, 
and  how  far  might  a  similar  honouralMe  understanding  go  in  enabling  you, 
as  a  body,  without  injury  to  your  individual  interests,  to  place  a  check 
upon  its  infamous  career : — how  often  do  discreditable  instances  of  puffing 
and  advertising  occur  amongst  members  of  your  calling,  and  other  things 
happen  which  tarnish  the  respectability  and  provoke  the  jealousies  of 
your  body,  and  for  all  which  transgressions  against  an  honourable  mode 
of  conducting  business  some  of  the  best  preventions  would  be  found  in 
the  genial  influences  of  friendly  association  :-H)nce  more,  how  frequently 
must  the  occasions  arise  to  each  and  all  of  you,  when  you  are  actually 
dependent  on  the  existence  of  a  disposition  to  render  mutual  accom- 
modation. 

But,  while  for  the  reasons  just  hinted  at,  I  feel  that  you  have  done  weU 
and  wisely  in  including  the  promotion  of  friendly  relations  among  your 
objects,  I  turn  with  still  greater  satisfaction  to  the  other  ends  of  your 
Association— the  improvement  of  your  professional  education,  especially 
among  your  younger  members.  Here,  gentlemen,  I  recognise  grounds 
for  offering  you  my  most  cordial  congratulations.  By  associating  on  this 
principle,  you  place  yourselves  at  once  in  relation  and  agreement  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  This  spirit  is  eminently  one  of  intellectual  progress  : 
and  association  is  both  a  means  and  a  sign  of  sharing  in  the  general  pro- 
gressive tendency.  There  are  those  who  look  with  some  dread  and 
suspicion  on  this  kind  of  advancement,  and  who,  more  disposed  to  think 
well  of  past  times  than  of  those  in  which  they  live,  depreciatingly  contrast 
what  they  are  pleased  to  call  the  mechanical  methods  of  the  present  age^ 
with  the  splendid,  though  rarer,  individual  achievements  of  the  mighty 
intellects  of  bygone  days.  I  neither  sympathise  in  the  fears  and  sua- 
picions,  nor  do  I  agree  in  the  objections  of  such  persons  to  what  must  be 
allowed  to  be  characteristic  of  the  intellectual  culture  of  our  times,  and 
what  I  am  rather  disposed  to  regard  as  a  characteristic  of  its  superiority. 
For,  let  what  may  of  ridicule  be  thrown  on  modem  organisation  and 
medianical  procedure— on  institutions,  and  Athenteums,  and  societies  for 
advancing  every  individual  section  of  human  knowledge,  and  for  making 
knowledge  acoessiUe  to  every  dass  of  the  community  ;-*may  we  not 
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in  the  rast  extensbn  of  knowledge  and  the  general  progress  of  society,  at 
eyidence  of  superiority  over  the  fruits  of  mere  solitaiy  meditation  and 
Isolated  research  ?  Many  of  these  objectors  may  well  be.  suspected  to 
assume  their  depreciatory  tone  as  a  cloak  for  an  indolence  whicli  will  not, 
or  a  stolidity  which  cannot  participate  in  the  onward  movement. .  And 
it  must  be  allowed  that  in  the  lives  of  most  men  there  comes  a  time,  when 
we  are  more  disposed  to  stand  by  and  let  the  stream  pass  on,  than  any 
longer  to  trust  ourselves  upon  its  surface.  But  surely  it  were  as  un- 
generous as  foolishi  to  attempt  for  this  reason  to  stay  the  progress  of  the 
stream  itself,  or  to  hinder  those  who  would,  from  taking  advantage  of 
its  onward  course.  It  is,  then,  because  you,  gentlemen,  are  wise  enough 
on  your  own  account,  and  generous  enough  on  account  of  those  who  are 
just  entering,  or  are  hereafter  to  enter,  upon  their  career,  and  for  whom 
the  seed  you  are  sowing  will  bear  its  chief  fhiit,  to  rise  above  these  retro- 
grade dispositions,  and,  recognising  the  value  of  combination,  seek  to 
secure,  through  its  means,  for  your  own  particular  department  of  art  and 
science,  a  participation  in  the  general  progressive  tendency  of  the  age, 
that  I  deem  your  efforts  worthy  of  all  support  and  encouragement. 

But,  though  I  might  safely  assume  that  you  have  satisfied  yourselves 
by  good  and  sufficient  reasons  of  the  desirableness  of  that  educational 
improvement  which  you  have  united  to  promote,  it  may  not  be  altogether 
superfluous  if,  with  a  view  of  strengthening  and  encouraging  you  in  your 
laudable  purposes,  I  give  expression  to  what  has  passed  through  my  own 
mind  in  reference  to  the  particular  motives  which  call  for,  and  the  means 
for  giving  effect  to,  your  present  efforts. 

First,  then,  let  me  recall  to  your  attention  that  your  art  is  a  scientific 
one,  and  therefore  demands  of  those  who  would  tfife/a^<^  practise  At,  that 
they  should  be  acquainted  witli  the  scientific  principles  on  which  it  is 
based — though  it  is  notorious  that  comparatively  few  of  those  hitherto 
occupied  in  it  have  cared  to  acquaint  themselves,  in  more  than  a  veiy 
superficial  and  imperfect  manner,  with  those  principles.  It  may,  indeed, 
be  replied,  that  every,  even  the  most  mechanical  art,  is  also  scientific  in 
the  same  sense  ;  that  is,  depending  on,  or  related  to,  certain  principles 
having  reference  to  the  properties  of  what  is  to  be  operated  on,  or  of  the 
materials  employed,  or  to  the  forces  developed  :  and  yet  that  many  arts 
may  be  successfully  exercised  by  persons  in  profoimd  ignorance  of  their 
correlative  sciences.  True  :  so  long  as,  in  the  case  supposed,  no  attempt 
is  made  to  depart  from  what  is  precisely  lud  down  as  having  been  already 
derived  from  the  science  of  others,  or  f^om  previous  fortunate  empiricism* 
But  I  need  scarcely  observe,  that  in  the  present  day- of  diffused  intelli- 
gence, when  even  the  common  mechanic  knows  someuiing  of  the  scientific 
principles  applying  to  his  craft,  no  one  in  the  respectable  social  station  of 
those  whom  I  am  addressing— no  young  member  of  your  body  at  least—- 
can,  without  risk  of  being  painfully  reminded  of  liis  being  in  a  false 
position,  remain  ignorant  of  the  scientific  truths  connected  with  his  im- 
mediate business.  Granting  even,  for  a  moment,  that  the  successful 
prosecution  of  your  business  was  in  no  degree  dependent  on  the  increasecl 
scientific  culture  of  which  we  are  speaking,  and  supposing  you  (which  I 
could  only  do  for  argument's  sake)  indifferent  to  higher  considerations! 
such  as  fl  lore  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake, — ^I  might  yet  appeal  to  ^ 
motive  strong  in  the  breasts  of  most  men — and  one  whidi  furnishes  a 
very  legitimate  incentive  to  activity — I  mean  the  natural  desire  almost 
every  man  has  to  raise  himself  in  the  social  scale— as  a  reason  why  yon- 
should  no  kmger  be  content  to  pursue  your  art  in  a  merely  mechanical 
manner,  and  to  confine  your  attention  to  the  details  of  the  shop  and  the 
counter,  to  tiie  neglect  of  the  laboratory  and  the  study,    ^ow,  tlM>ugUw- 
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individuali  may  elerate  themselves,  hy  fbrce  of  unusual  attunmenta  or 
special  endowments,  abore  the  rank  usually  accorded  to  their  calling  ia 
life,  yet  we  all  know  that  every  profession  and  business  has  a  certain 
status  attaching  to  it,  and  that  this  status  is  considered  to  belong  to  the 
majority  of  persons  following  any  given  calling.    Hence  the  desire  of  all 
men  of  right  feeling  to  maintain,  and  if  possible  to  elevate,  the  rank  of 
their  *own  profession  ;— though  it  is  sometimes  forgotten,  in  the  busy 
endeavours  after  extrinsic  regulations  and  legislative  protection,  that  the 
true  way  of  attaining  this  end,  is,  for  each  individual  member  of  a  pro- 
fession to  adopt  a  higher  standard  for  himself,  and  so  to  bring  about  that 
real  internal  devation  and  improvement  of  the  body,  which  will  force  from 
society  at  large  the  acknowledgment  of  a  higher  position.    And  if  we 
except  from  comparison  the  professions  of  theology  and  law,  and  the 
pursuits  of  the  banker,  the  merchant,  and  the  large  manufacturer,  we 
shall  find,  I  think,  that  all  others  take  rank  pretty  much  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  in  which  they  are  connected  with  mental  attainments  ;  and 
that,  therefore,  the  true  way  of  elevating  the  position  of  your  craft,  is  to 
give  it  more  and  more  of  what  is  understood  as  a  professional  character  ; 
in  other  words,  by  connecting  with  its  pursuit  a  higlier  standard  of 
scientific  attainment.    It  is  thus  that  the  Pharmacien  of  France  has  long 
occupied  a  higher  position  than  the  English  Druggist.    Thanks  to  the  care 
of  the  state,  which  has  provided  that  no  one  shall  execute  the  responsible 
duties  of  a  dispenser  of  medicines  who  is  not  duly  qualified  by  the  pos- 
session of  all  necessary  knowledge,  a  high  standard  of  scientific  attain- 
ment has  for  many  years  distinguished  the  Fharmaceutical  body  in  that 
country,  and  fVom  its  ranks  many  honoured  names,  dear  to  science,  might 
be  quoted.    That  the  British  Pharmaceutist  may  hold  the  same  rank,  it 
is  only  necessary  that  he  should  take  the  same  course. 

A  second  notion,  akin  to  that  I  have  been  dwelling  upon,  for  the  move- 
ment in  which  you  are  taking  part,  may*  I  think,  be  supplied,  by  re* 
fleeting  on  the  anomidous  fact,  that,  while  appropriating  to  yourselves 
the  name  of  Chemists,  you  have  hitherto  been  so  in  little  more  than  name ; 
and  that  not  only  your  professional  duties,  but  your  more  solid  interests,- 
might  be  advanced,  by  your  being  known  to  possess  an  amount  of  acquaint' 
anoe  i^ith  Chemistry  in*  general,  which  should  entitle  you  to  be  appealed 
to  for  chemical  investigations,  even  though  not  immediately  connected 
with  medicine.  Bat,  in  connexion  with  medicine,  the  applications  of 
chemical  science  are  daily  becoming  more  and  more  recognised,  and  many 
are  the  investigations  of  this  kind  which  the  Physician  would  gladly  have 
undertaken  for  him  by  competent  hands,  could  he  find  such  ready  to  serve* 
him.  And  who  so  natural  to  be  looked  to  for  the  purpose  as  he  who  stands 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  Pliysician  now,  as  the  Apothecary  did  of  old  ?* 
Why  should  •*  Chemists  **  be  the  last  persons  usually  thought  of,  when  a 
chemical  inquiry  is  wanted?  Why  should  all  chemical  questions  connected 
with  poisoning  and  analyses  of  every  kind  be  carried  to  others  than  those 
whose  professional  cognomen  would  seem  to  indicate  them  as  the  very 
parties  whose  aid  should  be  sought  ?  These  suggestions  I  venture  to  throw 
out,  however,  as  mere  hints,  feeling  the  probability  that  many  will,  at  pre- 
sent, consider  the  extension  therein  implied,  of  the  province  of  the  Phar- 
maceutical Chemist,  wider  than  he  would  be  able  to  make  compatible  with 
his  other  duties  ;  though  for  myself,  I  am  much  inclined  to  think,  that 
when  the  education  of  all  engaged  in  a  pharmaceutical  establishment, 
whether  apprentices,  assistants,  or  superiors,  has  become  what  it  should  be, 
ftcilities  will  develop  themselves  for  much  more  extended  applications  of 
cbemieat  science,  than  now  appear  practicable. 

The  next  inducement  I  would  mention  to  encourage  you  in  your  laudable 
ocMurse  of  ■df-iroproTemeQt,  is,  that  through  its  means  alone,  can  you  ho^ 
to  obtain  those  legislative  restrictioiu— no  less  important  to  the  public  than 
to  y«uselv6s-*l^  whidi  imtaoght  peraoDs  ahoidd  be  pi«Twted  from  ( 
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dting  the  responsible  dntiefl  of  dispenaer  of  medicmeB.  Hnch  as  we  like 
to  talk  of  the  paternal  duties  of  goyernment,  John  Bull,  after  all,  irben  it 
oomes  to  the  point,  seems  hj  no  means  to  relish  being  treated  as  a  child  ; 
Imt  he  insists  upon  being  free  to  take  poison  if  he  chooses  it»  is  exces8iTel7 
indignant  at  the  idea  of  being  kept  out  of  harm*s  way,  prefers  that  poor 
women  in  their  hour  of  helplessness  should  be  left  to  tlie  mercies  of  igno- 
rant butdiers,  who  may  drag  f<»rth  their  intestines  through  frightM  rents 
tfaonselTes  hare  made  in  their  Tictims'  bodies,  and  that  the  sufferers  under 
all  manner  of  diseases  should  be  unprotected  from  the  lying  pretensions  of 
ignorant  and  reckless  traders  upon  the  gullibility  of  mankmd,  rather  than 
that  the  liberty  of  eyery  body  to  do  just  what  he  likes,  should  be,  in  the 
dightest  degree,  intrenched  upon.  You  are  aware,,  doubtless,  how  utterly 
ui^rotected  the  whole  medical  profession — I  should  rather  say  the  public--- 
is,  from  the  inyasion  of  men  professing  to  treat  disease,  who  may  be  abso- 
lutely uneducated  in  any  single  department  of  medical  science.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  hitherto,  nothing  has  been  done  by  the  legislature  to  secure  the 
community  from  ignorant  yendors  and  dispensers  oi  medicine.  But  we 
may  hope  for  better  things  and  more  enlightened  yiews  f^m  the  public 
and  the  goyemment,  in  pn^Kirtion  as  we  severally  make  our  claims  good, 
by  spontaneously  adopting  a  high  standard  of  quaUfication  within  our  own 
bodies.  A  most  important  step,  therefore,  was  the  establishment  of  the 
Phannaceutical  Sooety,  and  the  determination  to  giye  a  diploma  to  those 
who  should  exhibit  satislactory  attainments  on  submitting  themselyes  to 
certain  examinations  ;  and  I  heartily  hope  that  the  prestige  of  this  diploma 
may  soon  be  such  as  to  induce  all  young  men,  designing  to  become  Fhar- 
maoeutical  Chemists,  to  determine  upon  acquiring  it.  It  was  exactly  in 
this  way  that  the  Boyal  CoUege  of  Surgeons  in  London  began,  and  graduaUy 
won  its  way  into  public  appreciation  ;  and  it  is  simply  and  solely  through 
the  consideration  which  hsa  come  to  be  attached  to  the  possession  of  its 
diploma,  ^t  few  men  now  dare  to  engage  themselyes  in  surgical  practice 
without  its  sanction. 

Let  me  now,  in  the  next  place,  adduce  the  relalkns  you  stand  in  to  the 
medical  pro&ssion  and  to  the  public,  as  strong  arguments  for  the  improye- 
meat  of  your  professional  education.  And  &st,  with  regard  to  your  rela- 
tions to  the  medical  profession.  I  need  scarcely  say  that,  with  few 
exceptions,  those  who  giye  their  minds  to  the  study  of  disease  and  follow 
out  this  study  in  the  manner  which  the  yast  extent  of  knowledge  bearing 
np<m  it,  and  the  solemn  responsibilities  of  the  practical  Physician  or 
Surgeon  demand,  can  haye  little  or  no  opportunity  for  keeping  up  that  ac- 
quaintance with  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  sdenoe,  which  would  enaUe 
them  to  be  the  immediate  inyentors  of  new  preparations  from  either  the 
vegetable  or  mineral  kingdom.  As  little  can  they  pay  attention  to  the  im- 
proyement  of  the  yarious  processes  by  whieh  known  remedies  (I  refer  to  the 
raw  articles  of  the  materia  medica)  are  at  present  reduced  into  forms  fitted 
for  the  use  of  the  prescriber.  For  all  this  important  aid  they  look  rather 
to  the  professed  Pharmapeutist ;  and  it  giyes  me  great  pleasure  to  express 
my  grateful  acknowledgments,  which  I  am  sure  are  but  the  edio  of  those 
fi^t  by  every  member  of  my  profession,  to  many  of  our  own  British  Fhar^ 
maceutists,  who  have  enriched  our  armatnentwm  medieammum  with  numerous 
most  valuable  contributions.  I  am  afraid  to  venture  upon  iqpedfic  allusion 
either  to  individual  names  or  to  individual  preparations,  as  I  feel  that  I 
should  unwittingly  do  iK^ostice  to  some  that  I  might  omit  Bvery  day 
almost  adds  to  the  number  of  our  obligations.  And  yet  is  there  much 
remaining  to  be  done.  We  are  still  greatly  in  want  of  more  precise  know- 
lodge  as  to  the  best  and  most  convenient  modes  of  fixing  the  active  pr^* 
peraes  of  some,  even  of  the  most  established,  medicines.  We  desire  more 
certain  information  as  to  the  precise  periods  in  the  growth  of  many  raedi- 
eiaal  plants,  when,  in  their  several  parts,  their  active  principles  are  in 
gieatest  perfection.    The  exact  influence  of  soili  season,  and  aiqpeet,  am 
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with  respect  to  many  of  these  plants,  hardly  yet  suflBciently  known 
Then,  how  much  do  we  need  improvement  in  the  fbrms  for  exliibiting 
many  medicines  ?  With  respect  to  «xtvacts,  one  of  the  most  convenient 
and  commonly  used  forms  of  exhibition,  how  far  are  we  yet  from  being 
able  to  place  reliance  upon  them.  It  seems  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the 
directions  of  the  Pharmacopoeia^the  aathoritative  text-hook  of  the  English 
Fharmaceatist~are  by  no  means  sufficient  to  secure  even  uniformity, 
to  la^  nothing  of  absdute  strength.  And  it  has  yet  to  be  determined, 
I  bdieye,  what  process  attains  these  Important  ends  most  completely,  and 
at  the  same  time  with  sufficient  rapidity  for  the  purpose  of  general  utility, 
whether  the  in  vacuo  process  of  Barry,  or  Mr.  Honlton's  spontaneous 
eyaporation,  or  evaporation  in  a  eurrent  of  heated  air,  or  what  other. 
Again,  the  extent  to  which  aqueous  preparations  of  vegetable  substances 
succeed  in  presenting  the  memcinal  virtues  of  the  drug,  how  far  they  are 
severally  aflected  by  tempcnituie,  and  by  what  tempcoraiures,  how  far  hy 
prolonged  maceration,  how  they  an  best  preserved  from  subsequent 
changes,  and  other  allied  points,  may  he  said  to  be  still  open  to  nmch 
nncertainty,  and  to  require  therefore  careful  experiment  and  investigation. 
Kow  on  all  these  subjects,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  extend  the  list,  we  look, 
I  say,  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  for  information ;  for  sudi  information 
as  may  be  of  important  aid  in  improving  the  authoritative  formula)  of  the 
national  Pharmacopoeia,  as  well  as  be  of  service  to  the  extemporaneous 
prescriber.  As  to  the  Pharmacc^ceia,  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  that 
such  a  work  can  only  be  satisfactorily  prepared  by  the  joint  labours  of  the 
Physician  and  the  Pharraaceutistk  the  former  determining  on  what 
substances  shall  be  admitted  as  me^dnal  ageuts  enCttted  to  general  con- 
fidence \  the  latter,  for  the  most  part,  contrlbating  the  needfiil  information 
as  to  the  best  **pr€BparcUa  et  ccmposUaJ*  It  should  be  the  result  of  a  com' 
mission,  constituted  of  ceitun  members  of  the  Collets  of  Physicians^  and 
certain  members  of  a  CoU€jBpe  of  Pharmacy — in  other  words,  of  the  Phar- 
maceutical Society ;  and  with  the  prospect  of  such  an  important  respon- 
sibility before  them,  there  can  be  littte  doubt  that  the  members  of  the 
latter  body  would  feel  themselves  additionally  stimulated  to  seek  out 
improved  processes  and  methods.  Por  myself,  I  believe,  that  under  such 
a  plan  of  procedure,  the  J^armacopieia,  as  it  appears  from  time  to  time, 
would  not  be  so  far  behind  the  pharmaceutical  and  pharmacological  science 
of  the  day  at  it  has  hitherto  been.  Formulae  would  be  inserted  on  the 
recommendation  of  those  who  know  how  extensively  such  medicines  are 
prescribed,  for  the  exhibition  of  modem  remedies,  now  too  often  prescribed 
in  uncertain  doses,  owing  to  the  very  absence  of  soeh  authorised  formuls. 
And  the  very  objectionable  changes  of  nomsoKlatuve,  which  are  from  time- 
to  time  introduced  and  again  cancelled,  to  meet  the  fluctuating  views  of 
Chemists  as  to  the  composition  of  substances,  would  probably  be  success- 
fully objected  to  on  the  part  of  those  who  could  brixig  experience  to  prove 
theur  great  practical  inconvenience  and  danger.  But  for  the  Pharma- 
ceutical body  to  be  thus  appealed  to»  and  to  enable  them  to  stand  in  this 
position,  a  general  elevation  in  their  scientific  character,  such  an  one  as 
you  are  now  praiseworthfly  aiming  at,  may  not  unreasonably  be  required 
to  have  first  taken  place. 

(To  he  eonimueel.) 


BIRMINGHAM  PHARMACEUTICAL  INSTITUTION. 

Thb  First  Anniversary  Meeting  was  hdd  on  the  3d  of  November, 
Mr.  W.  SooTHAu^  Presidait,  in  the  Chair. 

A  very  favourable  report  of  the  progress  of  the  Society  was  presented 
to  the  Meeting  by  the  Conmiittee.  We  had  prepared  an  abstract  of  the 
report  for  puUication,  but  regret  that  pressure  of  matter  obliges  us  to 
4^Ser  it  until  next  month. 
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ON  CYANIC,  CYANURIC,  AND  FQLMINIC  ACIDS. 

Some  observations  have  recently  been  made  upon  these  substances 
which  possess  ^eat  importance. 

Cyanic  acid  is  a  true  acid  oxide  of  cyanogen ;  it  is  formed  directly  by 
the  absorption  of  oxygen  by  the  cyanide  of  an  alkaline  metal  exposea 
to  a  red-heat.  It  is  luso  generated  abundantly  when  cyanogen  gas  la 
brought  in  contact  at  a  high  temperature  with  an  alkaline  carbonate, 
cyanate  of  the  oxide  and  cyanide  of  the  metal  being  simultaneously 
formed.  In  the  hydrated  state,  dissolved  in  water,  this  acid  is  ex- 
ceedingly instable  ;  its  elements,  feebly  united  among  themselves  and 
loosed  from  the  common  bond  presented  by  the  attraction  of  a  power- 
ful  base  for  the  body  as  a  whole,  re- act  upon  those  of  water,  and  re* 
arrange  themselves  in  the  more  stable  forms  of  carbonic  acid  and 
ammonia. 

Cyanuric  acid,  according  to  the  views  hitherto  held,  has  the  same 
composition  per  cent,  both  in  the  state  of  monohydrate  and  in  that  of 
salt,  as  cyanic  acid ;  its  equivalent  being  tripled,  and  the  acid  supposed 
to  be  tribasic,  or  requiring  three  equivalents  of  a  metallic  oxide  to 
form  a  neutral  compound.  The  properties  of  the  acid  in  the  free  or 
hydrated  state,  present  a  most  complete  and  striking  contrast  with 
those  of  its  isomer  cvanic  acid  in  a  similar  condition.  It  forms,  as  is 
well  known,  hard  colourless  crystals,  belonging  to  the  oblique  rhombic 
system,  which  contain  altogether  seven  equivalents  of  water,  of  which 
four  are  easily  expelled  bv  spontaneous  efBoresence  or  gtntle  heat. 
It  is  so  stable  as  to  resist  tne  action  of  hot  sulphuric  and  nitric  acid$« 
and  requires  long- continued  ebullition  with  these  powerful  agents  to 
bring  about  that  resolution  into  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia,  which 
in  cyanic  acid  is  effected  in  a  moment  by  the  mere  contact  of  cold 
water.  Cyanuric  acid  is  abundantly  produced'  by  the  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  urea  by  a  high  but  regulated  temperature :  uric  acid  may 
be  made  to  yield  it,  among  other  products,  by  the  same  method  of 
treatment.  It  is  produced  also  in  several  other  chemical  re-actionst 
as  for  example,  that  which  takes  place  when  the  product  of  the  de- 
structive distillation  of  sulpho-cyanide  of  ammonium  is  boiled  for  a 
long  time  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Other  relations  than  those  of  isomerism  connect  the  cyanic  and 
cyanuric  acids,  in  a  manner  extremely  interesting  and  instructive:.— 

1.  Cyanate  of  oxide  of  ammonium  is  converted  bv  gentle  heat  into 
urea,  which  is  isomeric  with  that  salt.  Urea  is  a  product  of  tlie  animal 
economy,  and  a  comparatively  stable  substance,  possessing  feeble  basic 
powers. 

2.  Urea  is  decomposed  by  a  high  temperature  into  cyanuric  acid  ana 
ammonia. 

3.  Cyanuric  acid  is  by  a  red-heat  entirely  resolved  into  the  liqui^^ 
pungent  and  instable  hydrate  of  cyanic  acid.  ,  ./ 

Fulminic  acid  has  an  origin  totally  distinct  irom  the  preceding ;  it 
arises  from  a  remarkable  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  alcphol  i^preseno^ 
of  a  salt  of  silver  or  mercury,  and  under  no  other  circumstances  yet 
described.    It  ia  difficult  to  give  am  esutct  aocoun^  oC  f)^  tekes  place 
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during  the  ioeaatwa  af  dfah  jmVMnrat,  a1wipiapontian6*t  ttQcl  perhaps 
the  nature  of  the  products  varying  .with  the  manner  in  which  the 
experiment  is  conducted.  Besides  the  sparinglv-soluble  crystalline 
compound  of  oxide  of  silver  or  mercury,  with  fuiminic  acid,  we  have 
bjponitrous  ether  in  large  quantity^  hyi)onitrous  and  oxalic  acids, 
aTaehvde^  and  occasionally  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Fuiminic  acid  is  unknown  in  the  h^drated  state,  and  equalljr  un- 
known in  combination  with  the  alkaline  metals,  from  a  peculiarity 
connected  with  its  bibasic  nature,  which  its  salts  possess^  of  only 
losing  half  the  base  when  treated  with  an  alkali. 

According  to  the  view  commonly  adopted,  the  relations  of  isomerism 
of  these  three  acids  are  well  shown  by  comparing  their  silver- salts, 
which  exhibit  the  composition  of  the  anhydrous  hypothetical  acids 
there  supposed  to  exist : — 

Cyanate  of  silver Ag  O.  Cj  N  0. 

Fulminate  of  silver 2  Ag  O,  C4  Nj  Oi. 

Cyanurate  of  silver 3  Ag  0,  Ce  Nj  Oa. 

Until  quite  recently,  beyond  identity  of  composition  per  centum,  no 
relation  whatever  connected  the  second  member  of  the  aboye^  group 
with  the  other  two ;  the  origin  and  chemical  history  of  fuiminic  acid 
severed  it  completely  from  the  cyanic  and  cyanuric  acids  to  which  it 
was  only  allied  by  the  accident  of  identity  of  composition.  This  is 
now,  however,  no  longer  the  case,  Mr.  Gladstone  *  having,  in  some 
late  experiments  made  at  Giessen,  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  a  salt 
of  ftilminic  acid  both  urea  and  hydro-sulpho-cyanic  acid.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  notice  of  the  process  employed  : — 

Fulminating  silver,  prepared  in  the  usual  manner,  was  digested  with 
water  and  metallic  copper  until  completely  decomposed.  The  soluble 
fulminate  of  copper  obtained  was  mixed  with  a  large  excess  of  am- 
monia, whereby  one-half  of  the  oxide  of  copper  was  precipitated. 
Through  the  filtered  solution  of  fulminate  of  copper  and  ammonia, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  .was  passed  until  it  ceased  to  produce  a  precipi- 
tate. The  sulphuret  of  copper  was  separated  by  the  filter,  and  the 
solution  evanorated  to  a  small  bulk,  during  which  a  little  sulphuret 
and  sub-oxiae  of  copper,  with  a  grey  powder,  apparently  sub-sulpho- 
cyanide  of  copper.  The  liquid  then  gave,  in  a  most  characteristic 
manner,  the  re-actions  of  urea  and  a  sulpho-cyanide.  To  separate 
these  bodies  completely,  the  solution  was  warmed  with  a  quantity  of 
bydrated  oxide  of  lead,  until  all  ammonia  was  expelled ;  by  this  pro- 
ceeding the  whole  of  the  sulpho-cyanogen  was  precipitated  as  basic 
sulpho-cyanide  of  lead,  which  was  separated  by  a  Biter.  The  result- 
ing liquid  still  contained  a  trace  of  copper,  which  was  removed  by  a 
little  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  after  which  the  now  colourless  solution 
yielded  upon  evaporation  crystals  of  urea^  which  converted  into  oxalate, 
•nd  burned  witn  chromate  of  lead,  gave  analytical  results  almost 
Identical  with  those  required  bv  theory. 

The  sulpho-cyanides  of  lead  and  copper  were  then  converted  by 
suitable  means  into  the  silver-salt,  which  was  subjected  to  analysis 
with  the  like  result,  leaving  no  doubt  that  sulpho-cyanide  of  ammo* 
niura  and  urea  form  the  chief  nroducts  of  the  re-action  of  sulphu- 
tetted  hydrogen,  or  rather  of  sulplmret  of  ammonium,  upon  the  neu- 
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tnl  fttlmififtte  of  unmonia  momeDtarily  flanned  by  tlw  squvaliGD  of 
the  oxide  of  copper  from  the  doaUe  salt. 

There  is  yet  one  other  point  oonneeted  with  this  solject  whieh  i«- 
mains  to  be  mentioned.  Professor  Wdhler,  in  a  letter  to  Liebig»  pub* 
lished  in  the  May  nomber  of  the  Annalen  der  Chemie  und  Pharmacie 
for  1847,  expresses  a  very  decided  opinion  that  the  constitutioB  of 
cyanurie  acid  has  been  to  a  certain  extent  miswidefsiood.  No 
donbt  can  exist  concerning  the  composition  of  the  add  in  the  free 
state,  both  in  crystals  and  in  the  effloreseed,  or  -dried  eonditioii* 
The  former  is  represented  by  the  formula  0«  NaOs,  S  HO+4  HO, 
and  the  latter  by  Ca  Nt  Oi,  3  UO.  This  foranla  represents  the  add 
to  contain  three  equivalents  of  basic  water,  capable  of  re^cement  by 
«  metallic  oxide,  as  that  of  silver.  The  attempt,  however,  to  prepare 
a  normal  anhydrous  cyanurate  of  silver,  containing  3  Ag  O,  C«  N,  0% 
totally  failed.  The  roost  stable  acd  definite  silver-salt  contained 
2  Ag  O,  Ce  Ns  HO4,  and  this  could  be  heated  to  S^O^"  Fah ,  without 
loss  of  weight  or  other  alteration ;  hence  it  is  not  likely  to  contain 
water.  From  this  and  other  facts  Wdhler  infers  that  cjanuric  add  is 
really  a  bibasic  add,  containing  hydrogen,  and  having  in  its  salts  the 
formula  C«N,  HO4,  and  In  the  crystallised  state  C< N4  H O4, 2  HO+4  UO. 
It  is,  therefore^  no  longer  isomeric  with  cyanic  add,  but  contain^  the 
elements  of  three  equivalents  of  that  add  and  one  equivalent  of  water* 
F. 

ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  CHARCOAL  BY  HEATED 
STEAM. 

Ak  interesting  and  important  Ptper  on  the  above-named  subject  has 
recently  been  published  by  M.  Vioiette,  director  of  the  powdcr-worka 
of  Esquerdes,  near  5c.  Omer*.  It  appears  that  the  kind  of  charcoal 
best  fitted  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder  is  that  which  is  pre- 
pared from  the  wood  of  the  Rhamnut  frangula^  at  a  temperature  be- 
low a  red-heat.  In  this  condition  it  has  a  brown,  or  reddish-brown, 
colour^  leaves  a  yellowish  brown  streak  upon  paper,  and  burns  with 
flame  when  first  kindled.  It  is  quite  brittle,  however,  easily  reduced 
to  powder,  and  is  quite  free  from  tarry  matter.  A  more  perfect  and 
blacker  charcoal  wan  this  charbon  roux,  makes  inferior  powder,  being 
apparently  more  difficult  of  combustion. 

In  the  ordinary  processes  for  preparing  charcoal,  whether  by 
•mothered  combustion  in  a  pile,  or  by  destructive  distillation  in  an 
iron  retort,  a  large  proportion  is  on  tliis  account  always  unfit  for  making 
gunpowder,  from  the  impossibility  of  so  regulating  the  temperature 
as  to  avoid  pasdng  the  proper  limit  of  carbonization,  and  producing 
black  thoroughly-burnea  charcoal,  fit  only  for  fuel.  MM.  Thomas  and 
Laurens  first  conceived  the  idea  of  applying  highly  heated  and  rare» 
fied  steam  to  the  restoration  of  animal  cnarcoal  which  had  lost  its  de- 
colourizing properties,  and  the  success  of  this  process  suggested  to  the 
•u^or  the  propriety  of  applying  the  same  agent  to  the  £rect  carboDi« 
sation  of  wood.    The  result  was  successful  in  every  respecL 

M>  Violetle  first  endeavoured  to  determine  the  exact  limits  of  tern* 
perature  proper  for  produdng  charcoal  of  the  best  quality,  by  exposing 

*  Ann.  CktHL  ei  Phys.,  3d  series,  xziii  475. 
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small  pieces  of  wood  to  the  heat  of  a  fusible  metal  bath,  famished 
with  a  thennonieter.  Below  SIO"*  Fah.,  the  heal  was  insnflkient ;  be- 
tween that  temperature  and  660<»  Fab.  (the  highest  range  of  the 
aKrenrial  thermometer)  excellent  diarcoal  was  produced,  and  beyond 
this,  oTerburned  or  black  charcoal  only. 

The  first  experiments  with  heated  steam,  made  by  meane  of  a  small 
apparatus  capable  of  containing  about  two  pounds  of  wood,  were  so  en- 
couraging that  permission  was  obtained  to  make  arrangements  for  carry- 
ing out  the  process  on  a  large  scale.  The  apparatus  now  employed  coa- 
natsof  two  concentric  horizontal  cyUoders  of  sheet  iron,  enclosed  in  a 
aubstantial  brickwork  erection ,  and  having  below  a  furnace  whose 
principal  office  is  to  heat  to  the  necessary  extent  the  spiral  coil  of 
vrrought  iron  pipe  through  which  the  steam  is  made  to  circulate  be- 
fore entering  tne  cylinders.  The  outer  cylinder  is  closed  by  an  iron 
plate,  which  can  be  made  tight  by  luting,  in  the  manner  of  a  eoal^as 
retort ;  and  defended  from  the  cooling  influence  of  the  air  by  an 
external  cast-iron  door.  The  charge  consists  of  about  sixty  pounds 
of  wood,  which  is  placed  in  an  envelope  of  perforated  sheet  iron, 
capable  of  freely  entering  the  inner  cylinder  of  the  apparatus.  The 
•team  is  admitted  at  a  pressure  of  about  fifteen  pounds  to  the  square 
inch  above  that  of  the  atmospbere.  After  passing  through  the  heated 
spiral  pipe,  it  first  enteu  the  outer  cylinder,  passes  through  its  wbc^ 
IcDgthy  gains  access  lo  the  inner  cylinder  by  its  anterior  open  end, 
penetrates  and  carbonizes  the  wood,  and  finally  escapes,  togetner  with 
the  products  of  distillation  from  the  latter  by  a  tube  provided  for  the 
purpose.  The  temperature  is  regulated  by  the  aid  of  certain  small 
vertical  iron  tubes,  having  their  lower  ends  closed,  which  penetrate 
into  the  inner  cylinder.  These  tubes  contain  portions  of  tin,  lead, 
and  an  alloy  of  intermediate  fusibility,  by  the  melting  of  which  the 
temperature  of  the  cylinder  is  indicated  with  sufficient  precision. 
The  operation  commonly  lasts  about  two  hours.  When  completed, 
the  current  of  steam  is  stopped  for  a  few  minutes,  the  cylinder  opened, 
'  and  the  perforated  metal  envelope  containing  the  charcoal  wtthorawB, 
and  immediately  received  into  an  iron  extinguishing  vessel,  which  is 
instantly  closed  and  rendered  air*  tight.  Without  Uiis  precaution  the 
charcoal  would  probably  take  fire  on  contact  with  the  air.  Another 
envelope,  containing  a  fresh  charge  of  wood*  previously  prepared,  is 
then  introduced  into  the  apparatus,  the  cylinder  closed,  the  sleam 
admitted,  and  the  operation  in  this  manner  indefinitely  repeated. 
With  moderate  care  and  skill  the  product  obtained  consists  almost 
wholly  of  charbon  roux,  absolutely  free  from  tarry  matters,  and  amoiuit.- 
ing  to  about  thirty -six  or  thirty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  Ae 
wood  :  a  quantity  vastly  exceeding  that  yielded  by  the  old  pffoecaneB» 
which,  as  a  mean,  gave  but  fourteen  or  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  proper 
kind  of  charcoal,  the  rest  being  black  from  overheating,  and  unfit  for 
making  gunpowder. 

M.  Violette  terminates  his  memoir  by  calling  attention  to  sevend 
other  important  applications  of  heated  steam.  The  waste  steam  which 
escapes  from  the  apparatus  just  described,  bearing  with  it  tlie  variflvs 
products  of  destructive  distillation  of  wood,  is  easily  oondensdd, 
together  with  many  of  these  latter,  which  difii>ring  in  their  nature 
with  the  stage  of  the  operation,  probablv  admit  ef  being  in  some  mfla^ 
sure  collect^  apart^  and  more  easily  isolated  than  when  the  whole-are 
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mixed  up  together.  These  products  would  adroit  of  being,  to  a  pertain 
extent,  regulated  by  the  temperature  applied,  which  is  suscept^le  of 
perfect  control.  The  manufacture  of  acetic  acid  and  wood-spirit 
might  thus  be  disembarrassed  from  many  of  the  difficulties  which 
now  attend  it. 

Bread  and  biscuit  may  be  baked  with  the  most  perfect  8ucce«»  by 
exposure  for  a  very  moaerate  time  to  a  current  of  steam  healed  to 
480°  Fah.  The  loa^  es  so  produced  are  particularly  sweet  and  well 
tasted,  and  their  exposed  parts  covered  witn  a  gold-coloured  crust  very 
pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  biscuits,  by  proper  management,  are  not 
only  well  baked,  but  thoroughly  dried,  which  in  the  preparation  of 
biscuit  for  sea-stores  is  a  point  of  great  importance.  Strange  as  it 
may  at  first  appear,  steam,  m  the  state  spoken  of,  is  a  most  powerful 
desiccating  agent,  inasmuch  as  it  has  a  high  temperature  and  a  con- 
dition very  far  removed  from  its  condensing  point.  Into  such  an 
atmosphere  water  will  evaporate  with  the  greatest  facility,  since  the 
elastic  force  of  the  vapour  present  is  very  much  less  than  that  which 
would  be  possessed  by  steam  of  the  maximum  tension  and  density 
proper  to  the  temperature.  High-pressure  steam  has  alreudy  been 
employed  to  heat  baking-ovens,  having  been  made  to  circulate  around 
them  within  an  outer  envelope,  'io  gain  the  necessary  temperature, 
however,  steam  of  great  elastic  force  must  be  used,  the  employment 
of  which  is  always  inconvenient  and  often  dangerous.  These  evils 
are  entirely  avoided,  and  the  process  itself  facilitated  by  the  use  of  a 
current  of  heated  and  rarefied  steam  within  the  oven. 

The  desiccating  powers  of  moderately  heated  dry  steam  might  be 
applied  to  the  rapid  seasoning  of  deal  and  hardwood,  with  perhaps 
less  injury  than  the  heated  air  of  a  stove.  In  chemical  manufactories 
the  distillation  of  substances  of  difiicult  volatility,  and  upon  which 
water  has  no  action,  might  be  advantageously  conducted  in  a  stream 
of  heated  vapour. 

On  considering  the  application  of  heated  steam,  described  or  sug- 
gested by  M.  Violette,  it  will  be  apparent  thai  one  of  the  principal 
difiiculties  to  be  encountered  lies  in  the  construction  of  the  heatine- 
Bpiral,  and  that  this  difficulty  will  increase  with  the  temperature  whicn 
may  be  required.  At  the  Esquerdes  powder- works,  the  wrought  iron 
tube  described  answered  very  well,  the  steam  being  heated  by  its 
means  to  about  600^  Fah.  For  temperatures  much  above  this,  how- 
ever, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  iron  would  be  very  speedily  acted 
upon  by  the  vapour  of  water,  some  portion  of  which  would  sutifbr  de- 
composition, giving  rise  to  hydrogen  and  oxide  of  iron.  Cast-iron 
'v^uld  probably  be  still  more  objecuonable.  Copper  resists  the  vapoiur 
of  water  at  a  red  heat,  but  is  rapidly  destroyed  by  oxidation  when  ex- 
posed at  that  temperature  to  the  air.  Perhaps  a  compound  pipe,  copper 
within  and  iron  without,  might  be  found  useful.  This  could  easily 
be  prepared  by  inserting  a  copper  tube  of  the  proper  size  into  a  long 
straight  piece  of  stout  wroucht-iron  barrel  pipe,  the  whole  being  after, 
wards  bent  cold  into  a  spiral  in  the  manner  practised  with  this  kind  of 
tubing.  In  this  manner  the  iron  would  be  shielded  from  the  action 
of  the  water,  and  the  copper  from  that  of  the  air,  and  the  advantages  of 
both  combined.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  steam  must  not  be 
allowed  to  penetrate  between  the  two  tubes. 

In  connexion  with  this  sulgect  of  die  aotioD  of  heated  steam  upon 
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xfrganic  bodies,  may  "be  mentioned  some'  curious  bliservaiions  by  Mr. 
W.  Ferguson  *  on  the  effect  of  steam  at  a  temperature  not  exjce^ding 
212<»  in  apparently  charring  felt,  which  had  b^n  used  for  five  or  six 
months  as  a  covering  to  a  high-pressure  boiler  m  which  a  temperature 
of  232°  Fah.  was  maintained.  Tlie  charring  took  place  at  places 
where  small  fissures  in  the  boiler  permitted  the  escape  of  steam, 
which,  thus  liberated,  could  not  have  a  temperature  exceeding  212*'. 
Where  no  leaks  existed,  the  felt  in  contact  with  the  boiler  remained 
unaltered.  Another  case  was  that  presented  by  the  wooden  float- 
guage  of  a  brewing- copper,  which  had  been  exposed  during  five  years 
to  the  vapour,  and  the  saccharine  solution,  at  a  temperature  of  215<^ 
or  216°  Fah.  The  apparently  carbonized  wood  was  found  permeated 
by  a  soluble  salt  of  copper,  and  the  interstices  were  filled  witli  octo- 
hedral  and  dodecahedral  crystals  of  metallic  copper,  the  effect  of  slow 
reduction  by  the  organic  matter.  These  cases,  however,  appear 
totally  distinct  from  ordinary  carbonization  effected  at  a  temperature 
approaching  or  exceeding  the  boiling-point  of  mercury,  inasmuch  as 
tney  required  a  very  lengthened  period  of  time.  They  more  resemble 
the  effects  of  those  great  operations  of  Nature  in  which  coal  and  other 
bituminous  substances  have  been  produced  by  the  action  of  water 
upon  vegetable  and  other  organic  matter  buried' deep  in  the  earth  by 
the  changes  which  take  place  upon  its  surface,  and  probably  not  ex- 
posed to  a  higher  temperature  than  the  depth  at  which  they  lie  of 
necessity  involves.  The  blackened  and  disintegrated  wood  and  felt 
were  probably  in  a  condition  more  resembling  humus  than  charcoal, 
and  might  have  been  found  on  examination  soluble  to  a  great  extent 
in  solution  of  potash.       F. 

ON  PAPAVERINE,  A  NEW  BASE  IN  OPIUM. 

BT  DB.  GEORGE  MERCK. 

Ofivm  appears  to  be  an  inexhaustible  source  of  new  substances,  espe- 
cially of  those  wldch  possess  basic  properties.  Five  such  substances  have 
already  been  discovered  in  it.  and  have  been  established  as  peculiar  ;  and 
I  have  now  succeeded  in  discovering,  whilst  examining  in  the  laboratoiy  at 
Giessen,  a  quantity  of  accumulated  residues  of  preparations  of  morphia,  a 
new  basis,  which  I  shall  call  Papaverine.  I  shall  at  present  only  describe 
the  nature  and  chemical  formula  of  this  body. 

The  pure  base  crystallizes  from  spirit  of  wine  in  confused,  aggregated, 
acicular,  white  crystals  ;  from  ether  they  are  obtained  somewhat  larger. 
Tn  cold  spirit  of  wine  it  is  not  easily  dissolved.  It  is  more  soluble  in 
boiling  spirit,  from  which  it  crystallizes  on  cooling.  In  cold  ether  it  dis- 
solves but  indiff'erently ;  (h)m  a  boiling  solution,  crystals  precipitate  when 
cold.  In  water  it  is  insoluble.  Slightly  reddened  litmus  paper  is  rendered 
blue  by  the  solution.  When  the  crystals  are  treated  with  conoeotrated 
Biilpharic  acid,  they  become  blue. 

With  acids,  papaverine  forms  salts,  which  for  the  most  part  are  diffl- 
ouUly  soluble  in  water;  the  hydrochlorate  is  particularly  distinguished 
by  the  facility  with  which  it  crystallizes.  In  somewhat  diluted  hydrochloric 
ficidf  papaverine  dissolves  easily,  and  upon  an  addition  of  more  acid,  at  first 
a  white  precipitate  is  formed,  which  collects  into  drops,  and  forms  at  the 
"bottom  of  the  vessel  an  insoluble  oily  layer. 

If  left  standing,  crystals  are  formed,  partly  in  the  oily,  partly' in  the 

- ■  »■<  » h 

*  JowmdofHii  Chimical  Society  (f  London,  I.,  i>.  41. 
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•iipeniatant  aqueous  liquid,  which  lor  aome  time  augment,  until  the  whole 
of  the  oily  liquid  ia  converted  into  a  mass  of  well-Bhaped  crystals  of  eereral 
lines  in  length.  A  gentle  heat  promotes  the  ciystallization.  The  oily 
fluid  dissolves  when  hoiled,  and  separates  again,  for  the  most  part,  when 
cold.  If  the  crystsls,  after  having  heen  deprived  by  wadiing  with  water 
of  the  adhering  acid,  he  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  the  solution  when  cold, 
remains  clear,  and  after  several  days  deposits  Urge  crystals.  If,  however, 
a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  be  added  to  the  cold  scHution,  the 
salt  again  separates  in  the  above  described  form*  The  crystals  of  the 
hydrodilorate  dissolve  slightly  in  cold  water,  and  the  solution  does  not  react 
upon  litmus  paper.  Professor  Kopp  detennined  the  form  of  the  crystals 
of  the  hydrochlorateof  papaverine  to  be  right  rhombic  prisms,  whose  angles 
measure  80  and  lOO"*;  the  more  obtuse  edges  being  sometimes  slightly 
blunted. 

Both  sulphuric  acid  and  nitric  acid  bdiave  towards  the  base  like  hydro« 
chloric  acid  ;  but  the  crystals  obtained  are  not  so  large. 

With  chloride  of  platinum  the  hydrochlorate  forms  a  yellow  precipitate, 
which  is  insoluble  both  in  boiling  water  and  in  boiUng  spirit,  and  which 
could  not  be  crystallized.  The  analysis  of  the  base  of  the  hydrochlorate 
and  of  the  platinum  salt  lead  to  the  following  formulas : 

Papaverine Cm  Hn  N0». 

Hydrochlorate  of  ditto C«  Hm  NO.  C1.H. 

Platinum  double  salt  C«  H«  NO,  a.H,  Pt  Cl«. 

Thus  this  new  substsnce  difibrs  from  the  bases  hitherto  discovered  in 
opium,  and  it  is  chiefly  the  salts  and  their  unequal  dissimilar  oleaginous 
and  crystalline  nature  which  characteriase  it,  and  distioguished  it  from 
narootincto  which  the  pure  base  has  otherwise  some  resemblance. — Aanalen 
der  Chemie  undPharm.,  April 

PREPARATION  OF  VALERIANIC  ACID  FttOM  OIL  OF 
CHAMOMILE. 

BY   M.  GEBHARDT. 

Oil  of  chamomile  is  assumed  to  consist  of  two  proximate  constituents — 
one  a  hydro-carbon,  iiaving  the  ooraposition  (Cm  Hi«),  the  other  an  oxygen 
compound,  which  is  supposed  to  contain  (Ca  Ht  O). 

When  oil  of  chamomile  is  boiled  for  a  few  minutes  with  an  alcoholie 
solution  of  potash,  the  whole  of  the  oxygenized  constituent  combines  with 
the  potash,  while  the  hydro-carbon  is  merely  held  in  solution  in  the  spirit. 
On  submitting  the  mixture  to  distillation,  the  two  last-named  substances 
distil  over,  leaving  a  potash  salt,  which,  when  decomposed  with  sulphuric 
acid,  yields  a  volatile  oily  acid,  possessing  the  odour  and  all  the  properties 
of  valerianic  acid.  The  identity  of  this  product  with  valerianic  acid  was 
established  by  the  following  experiments  : — 

1.  A  certain  quantity  of  the  oily  add  was  treated  with  carbonate  of 
baryta  ;  the  soluble  baryta  salt  thus  obtained  crystallized  from  the  solu- 
tion on  being  evaporated.  The  salt,  after  being  dried  at  338^  to  356^  Fahr., 
yielded  a  quantity  of  sulphate  of  baryta  equivalent  to  40.5  per  cent  of 
barium. 

2.  Another  portion  of  the  acid  was  saturated  with  ammonia,  and  pieci- 
pitated  by  nitrate  of  silver.  An  abundant  curdy  precipitate  was  obtained, 
which  became  crystalline  after  standing  some  time  in  the  liquor.  This 
salt  was  found  to  contain  51.9  per  cent,  of  silver.  The  valerianate  contains 
51.7  per  cent  of  silver.<-47oi(rfia/  de  Pkarmaeie, 
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THE  NEW  BELGIAN  PHABMACOP<EU. 

At  a  meetiog  of  the  Belgian  Academy  of  Medicine  at  Brussels,  on  the 
26th  of  February,  1848,  at  which  twenty-nine  membeis  were  present,  it 
was  resolved  by  a  msjority  of  seventeen  against  ten,  that  the  Belg^ 
Pharmacopcaia  shall  in  fature  be  pubtishcd,  not  in  the  Latin  bat  in  the 
Frendi  language.  Two  members  present,  who  were  in  favour  of  the 
Latin  language,  withheld  their  votes,  as  they  were  of  the  opinion  that  the 
meeting  was  not  suJBciently  represented,  many  Flemings,  who  always  were 
in  favour  of  the  Latin  language,  being  absent.— ^ucAner'j  Repertorivm^ 
Bd.  1.,  Heft.  1,  dtte  Beihe. 


ON  QUINOmiNB. 

BY  r.  SOJ>BX« 

RoDEH,  an  apothecary  of  Lenzburg,  undertook  a  series  of  experiments 
with  the  view  if  obtaining  from  qninoidine,  or  amorphous  quinine,  crys- 
taUizable  quinine.  One  part  of  commercial  quinoidine  was  dissolved  in 
four  parts  of  spirit  of  wine  of  30^  Beck,  and  a  solution  of  half  a  part  of 
chloride  of  tin,  in  two  parts  of  water  added.  A  dark  resinous  mass  sepa- 
rated. The  supernatant  liquid,  which  was  only  slightly  coloured,  was 
removed  from  the  precipitate  and  quickly  thrown  down  by  ammonia. 
The  precipitate  was  now  well-  washed,  dried,  and  digested  with  spirit  of 
wine,  until  nothing  more  was  taken  up.  The  united  extracts  were  now 
mixed  with  half  of  the  former  quantity  of  chloride  of  tin,  quickly  precipi- 
tated with  ammonia,  and  well  washed,  and  the  dried  precipitate  exhausted 
by  spirit  of  wine,  by  which  an  almost  colouriess  pure  solution  of  quinine 
was  obtained.  This  being  carefully  mixed  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
yielded,  by  evaporation,  crystals  of  sulphate  of  quinine. 

In  the  fluid  separated  by  filtration  from  the  protoxide  of  tin,  and  the 
quinine  precipitate,  as  well  as  in  the  washiugs,  dnchonia  was  found  in 
solution,  when  the  quinoidine  had  not  been  purified  by  precipitation  with 
an  alkali.  These  fiuids,  which  contained  cinchonia,  were  precipitated  by 
infusion  of  gails,  in  order  to  obtain  the  cinchonia  in  the  usual  way.  The 
resinous  substantie  which  separated,  still  retained  quinine ;  and,  in  order 
to  extract  it,  the  resin  was  dissolved  in  spirit  of  wine,  again  mixed  with  a 
concentrated  sc^ution  of  chloride  of  tin,  and  further  treated  in  the  manner 
above  described.  The  resinous  substance  thus  obtained  is  of  a  basic 
nature,  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  possesses  the  smell  peculiar  to  quinoidine. 
It  would  probably  yield  more  quinine.  The  author  obtained  by  this 
method,  from  two  different  samples  of  quuioidine,  once  43  per  cent  of 
quinine,  9  per  cent,  cinchonia,  and  28  per  cent,  of  resin  ;  and  on  another 
occasion  40  per  cent  of  quinine,  10  per  cent,  of  cinchonia,  and  30  percent,  of 
resin.  Tlie  iax>portion  q€  water  in  the  quinoidine  amounted  to  20  per  cent. 
On  precipitating  100  parts  of  dissolved  commercial  quinoidine  by  an  alkali> 
he  obttlned  69  grains  of  precipitate.— Pharmaceutisckes  Central  Blatt, 

ON  THE  AMALGAMATION  OF  IRON. 

BT  R.  BOTTGBR. 

Ths  slight  afiSnity  between  iron  and  qaicksilver  is  well  known.  For  the 
purpose  of  coatiDg  iron  with  quicksilver,  the  affinity  may  be  increased  by  an 
electro-chemical  process.  Take  13  parts  by  weight  of  quicksilver,  1  part  of 
zinc,  2  parts  of  sulphate  of  iron,  19  parts  of  water,  and  1^  part  of  muriatic 
aeid.  Heat  these  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  iron  to  be  amalgamated. 
— Buchner*s  JRepertarium, 
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DECOCTUM  CmCHONJE. 
.  DecQctnm  cinchon®,  F.L.,  1824,  is  Decoctnm  cinchonsB  lancifoUe,  FX.* 
1836.  In  the  **  Table  of  Former  and  New  Names,"  at  the  end  of  the  autho- 
rized traDslation  of  the  Fharmacopoela  of  1836,  we  are  toM  that  Decoctinn 
cinchonsB  is  the  old  name  for  Decoctum  cincbonflc  cordifolia,  and  at  page 
138,  where  the  formula  is  giren,  that  Decoctum  cinchona)  is  the  old  name 
for  Decoctum  cinchonse  lancifditB, 

Now,  as  the  Decoctum  cinchons  of  the  late  Fharmacoposia  was  made 
from  Cinchona  landfoUa^  it  is  manifestly  erroneous  to  applj  the  name 
{Decoctum  cinchona:)  to  the  decoction  of  Cinchona  cordi/oRa,  while  the 
original  preparation  retains  a  place  in  the  present  Fharmacopoeia. — D.  H. 


GUTTA  FEBCHA  MEMBRANE, 
Fob  FBOTEcnNo  Tns  Skin  against  the  Contagion  of  Animal  Foisons. 

BT  WILUAM  ACTON,  £84). 

The  author  states  that  he  has  been  engaged  in  performing  yarious  ex- 
periments with  solutions  of  gun  cotton,  gutta  percha,  and  caoutchouc, 
with  a  view  of  testing  their  property  of  protecting  the  surface  from  the 
influence,  by  contact,  of  contagious  poisons,  and  the  following  are  the  con- 
clusions at  which  he  arrived  :—l.  That  a  solution  of  gun  cotton,  when 
dry,  corrugates  the  skin  too  much  to  be  available  for  the  purposes  re- 
quired. 2.  That  gutta  percha  alone  is  devoid  of  elasticity  and  sufficient 
adhesive  quality,  whilst  the  solution  of  caoutchouc  wants  body  and  is  too 
cticky }  but  that,  3.  The  compound  solution  of  caoutchouc  and  gutta 
percha  possesses  the  requisite  qualities  to  frilfil  the'purpose  required.*  It  is 
prepared  by  adding  a  drachm  of  gutta  percha  to  an  ounce  of  benzole  (the 
volatile  principle  of  coal  naptha),  and  ten  grains  of  India  rubber  to  the 
same  quantity  of  benzole,  each  being  dissolved  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  then 
mixed  in  equal  proportions.  The  autlior  has  employed  this  compound  in 
painting  the  surface  surrounding  a  chancre  with  the  solution,  and  found 
that  the  acrid  secretion  had  no  effect  upon  it  when  dried,  and  warm  or 
cold  water  may  be  applied  with  impunity.  He  considers  that  it  may  be 
employed  advantageously  in  many  and  various  ways,  as  in  protecting  the 
hands  during  post-mortem  examinations,  in  preserving  the  cheek  from  es- 
ooriation  in  gonorrhoea!  ophthalmia,  and  in  covering  the  partsjoontiguous  to  a 
sore  where  water-dressing  is  the  application,  &c  A  letter  from  Mr.  Quekett 
to  the  author  states  the  results  of  that  gentleman's  examination  of  these 
several  solutions  under  the  microscope.  A  dried  film  of  the  compound  is 
described  by  him  to  be  perfectly  elastic  and  free  from  perforations,  though 
in  many  parts  less  than  the  -g^  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

FOISONING  BY  MISTAKE. 
An  inquest  was  held  on  Saturday,  November  11,  at  the  Three  Horse- 
Shoes  Inn,  Princethorpe,  before  G.  C«  Greenway,  Esq.,  Coroner,  on  the 
body  of  Jane  Matthews,  aged  thirty-eight  years,  who  had  acddentally 
poisoned  herself  the  preceding  morning. 

Elizabeth  Mann  deposed  that  she  was  the  wife  of  Charles  Mann,  of 

Frinoethorpe ;  she  lived  next  door  to  the  deceased ;  between  eight  and  nine 

o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  10th  November,  Henry  Matthews,  husband 

of  the  deceased,  fetched  witness  into  his  house  ;  she  found  deceased  vio- 

'  lently  sick  :  she  had  been  pooriy  aU  the  night ;  she  said  she  had  been 

'  taking  magnesia  and  cream  of  tartar,  and  when  she  was  having  her  break- 

'  fast  she  was  taken  violently  si(^.;  a  medieal  man  was  sent  for,  but  she 

:  died  before  he  arrived;  she  complained  of  pain  in  the  chest  -,  she  wished 
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her  (witness)  to  keep  at  a  diitaaoe  whea  she  Tomited,  from  the  thought 
that  she  had  the  cholera. 

HenxT  Matthews  resides  at  Frincethorpe ;  is  a  grocer  and  draper ;  also 
sells  a  tew  drugs  for  the  conTenience  of  his  customers  ;  was  not  aware 
that  his  wife  had  taken  anj  thing  except  magnesia  and  cream  of  tartar ; 
did  not  give  her  the  medicine,  she  reached  it  herself ;  he  thought  she  had 
the  diotera ;  was  not  aware  she  had  heen  poisoned  until  told  so  hf  Mr. 
Blanshard. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Blanshard  said  he  was  a  surgeon,  Itring  at  Wolston ;  wu 
called  in  to  the  deceased  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  inst. ;  she  was  then 
dead  ;  he  had  since  examined  the  hody ;  the  cause  of  her  death  was  poi- 
soning hy  arsenic  ;  he  found  in  the  stomach  arsenic  and  magnesia;  he  had 
examined  the  place  where  the  magnesia  and  the  cream  of  tartar  were 
kept,  and  on  the  shelf  aho^e  there  was  a  pot  of  arsenxi  exactly  like  the 
pot  of  cream  of  tartar  ;  the  arsenic  was  half  gone ;  it  had  always  heen 
kept  locked  up  until  the  last  month ;  the  cream  of  tartar  pot  was  quite 
fdl,  and  had  not  been  touched  ;  the  pots  are  similar,  and  in  the  dusk  of 
the  morning  she  might  have  mistaken  the  pots;  if  she  had  meant  to  hare 
poisoned  herself  she  would  have  taken  the  arsenic  alone,  and  not  have 
Gomhined  it  with  magnesia ;  had  she  taken  carbonated  magnesia  it  would 
haye  tended  stroBjgly  to  counteract  the  elBfects  of  the  pmson ;  and  the 
impxession  upon  his  mind  was,  that  she  took  the  poison  by  mistake,  the 
pots  of  arsenic  and  cream  of  tartar  being  exactly  alike. 

The  jury  returned  a  rerdict  of  **  Accidental  death." 

FATAL  RESULT  OF  THE  ACCIDENTAL  ADMIKISTBATION 
OF  STRTCHMA. 

Thx  following  account  of  this  melancholy  occurrence  is  oondensed  fhim 
the  report  in  the  Hampshire  Independent,  Mrs.  Smyth,  wift  of  Captsin 
Sergison  Smyth  of  Romsey,  had  been  for  some  thne  past  in  a  delicate  stale 
of  health,  and  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  tonic  mixture  containing 
salicine.  This  mixture  had  been  prepared  by  sereral  Chemists  in  diilerent 
towns  of  the  west  of  England,  where  the  family  had  been  residing,  and 
since  their  return,  by  Mr.  Jones,  Chemist  and  Druggist,  of  Romsey.  On 
Monday  last  another  bottle  of  the  tonic  was  procured  ftom  Mr.  Jones,  a 
part  of  which  was  taken  fbr  the  first  time  by  the  lamented  lady  about 
seven  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning.  A  fbw  minutes  after  this  she  became 
suddenly  ill,  very  much  conrulsed  and  cramped.  Mr.  Taylor,  Surgeon,  of 
Romsey,  was  immediately  sent  for,  but  when  he  arriyed,  Mrs.  Smyth  was 
stretched  on  the  floor  of  her  bed-room,  cold  and  dead,  although  only  about 
an  hour  and  three-quarters  had  elapsed  since  she  took  what  was  supposed 
to  be  her  usual  tonic  draught.  From  what  has  since  transpired,  it  appears 
that  Mr.  Jones,  who  is  almost  proTetbial  for  his  correctness  in  attending 
to  prescoptions,  and  who  on  this  occasion  fiimished  the  mixture  himself, 
instead  of  putting  into  the  mixture  saiietne,  he  used  the  same  quantity 
Cnine  grains)  of  stryebHine,  a  poison  of  deadly  nature  and  of  most  powerful 
effect.  Mr.  Jones,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  Mrs.  Smyth's  illness,  discovered 
his  awful  mistake,  and  hastened  to  Jermyn's  house,  where  he  met  with 
Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Jones  immediately  told  him  what  a  frightful  error  he 
had  committed  in  mixing  up  the  medicine. 

INQUEST  ON  THB  BODY. 

An  inquest  was  held  upon  the  body  at  Jermyn's  house.  The  jury  pro- 
ceeded to  view  the  body,  which  appeared  from  its  countenance  to  have  no 
indication  of  any  other  than  a  natural  death.    The  first  witness  exanuned 
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was  Carolme  BiekMHj  the  \ady*9  niaid  and  head  nnne,  who  deposed  to 
hiring  procured  the  modiciDe  takea  by  tlie  deceased  at  the  shop  of  Mr, 
Jones,  and  hsnng'  given  a  dose  of  it  to  her. 

EUza  Cooper,  goyeroess  in  Mr.  Smyth's  fiunily,  said  she  was  called  up 
on  Tuesday  iDomiiig  to  see  Mrs.  Smyth,  who  was  very  ilL  She  was  then 
lyiag  on  the  floor,  screaning  very  much,  and  appeared  in  great  agony. 
She  got  much  worse  after  this,  and  died  about  ten  minutes  past  eigfafe 

Firwteu  Tayiar,  a  Snrgeon,  was  then  examined,  who  said  he  had  been 
called  in  to  attend  Mrs.  Smyth,  but  did  not  arrive  until  after  her  death. 
Her  arms  were  stiflF,  her  fingers  tightly  clenched,  and  her  feet  drawn  very 
modi,  a»  if  by  cramp,  the  eyelids  stock  to  the  eye,  and  the  pupil  was  much 
distended.  Mr.  Jones  the  Chemist,  soon  afterwards  came  in,  and  said  he 
had  given  the  wrong  medicine,  and  had  sent  strychnine  instead  of  salicine. 
He  had  since  made  a  post-mortem  examination  a£  the  body,  which  was  in 
perfect  health,  every  organ  was  healthy.  There  was  no  obTious  cause  d 
death.  It  was  impossible  to  detect  poisoning  by  strychnine.  He  had 
aoalyaed  the  mixture  of  which  Mrs>  Smyth  liad  taken  a  part,  and  wae 
quite  satisfied  that  there  was  a  large  proportion  of  strychnine  in  it; 
Strydmine  was  sometimes  used  as  a  medicine  f  firom  a  fbrtteth  to  a  tenth 
part  of  a  grain  would  be  a  dose.  It  was  oonsidered  that  half  a  grain  woidd 
prodnee  death.  It  was  impossible  to  state  precisdy  how  much  was  taken 
by  the  deceased ;  but  supposing  the  medicine  to  have  beei  of  uniform 
strength,  she  must  have  taken  between  two  and  tinee  grains.  From  the 
CTammation  of  the  body,  witness  was  certain  the  deceased  must  have  died 
from  the  eiilaets  of  strychnine.  There  wae  nothing  else  to  aoooont  ftiv 
deaA. 

WHHam  RrwhrM  BamiLdl  swoRL— I  am  a  Chemist  at  Southampton.  I 
assisted  Mr.  Taykr  in  analysing  a  bottle  of  mixture,  said  to  be  part  of  a 
mixture  of  which  Mn,  Smyth  had  partaken.  Tiie  bottle  now  produced  ia 
the  one.  It  iv  a  lbuiH>anee  bottle.  It  has  a  label  on  it.  I  cannot  recollect 
the  writing.  Between  a  thifd  and  fbuxth  part  of  the  mixture  was  gooe* 
I  took  a  small  pertion  of  the  powder  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  about 
half  a  grain,  peiiii^»»  rathw  noie^  fhr  the  purpose  of  examination.  I  tested 
it  several  times.  The  result  is  that  I  have  not  the  sli^test  doubt  but 
that  it  wae  strychnine,  winch  is  a  v^petable  poison,  of  which  it  is  said 
half  a  grain  will  destroy  lite.  I  did  not  analyse  the  fluid  of  tlie  mixture. 
AH  the  experinients  I  made  led  me  to  the  same  condasion.  I  am  well 
acquauited  with  strydmine.  I  eannot  tell  what  else  there  was  in  the 
mixtnre.  Salicine  resembles  strychnine  in  cdour  and  weight ;  so  that, 
in  hastei  the  one  might  be  mistaken  for  the  otiior,  withont  chemical  igno- 
rance. We  keep  strychnine  in  a  little  cupboard,  with  other  medicines, 
whidi  we  use  very  sddom.  Salicine  ie  often  used  agreat  deal.  I  am  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  accuracy  of  the  tests.  I  could  redte  what  tests  I 
used  at  any  time.  The  tests  I  employed  were,  flrsty  two  physical  tests  ; 
first  its  insdnhility  in  water.  Its  exeessive  bitter  taste  was  evident  when 
dilmfted.  I  dissol^  a  minuto  quantity,  by  means  of  an  acid,  in  water. 
I  then  added  a  sohition  of  potash,  whicb  caused  a  white  crystallized  pre- 
cipitate, which  proves  that  what  I  absorbed  was  a  base.  A  small  grain  of 
the  powder  was  heated  on  a  piece  of  platinum,  which,  when  it  was  charred, 
wae  dissipated,  proving  to  be  an  organic  substance.  From  these  two 
tests  I  inferred  it  was  a  vegetable  alkali.  Another  minute  portion  of  the 
powdo"  was  heated  with  a  <kop  of  strong  sulphuric  add,  when  it  was  dis- 
sdved  without  the  production  of  colour,  proving  the  absence  of  certain  other 
vegetable  alkalis*  To  a  few  drops  of  add  solutk>n  I  added  a  snuUl  portion 
of  bicarbonate  cf  soda.    No  pradpitato  was  prodoeed }  but  ciystals  soon 
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appeared,  which  proves  the  absence  of  other  vegetable  alkalis.  I  added 
to  a  few  drops  of  the  solution  a  solution  of  iodic  acid.  A  faint  violet 
colonr  was  produced.  This  was  a  test  that  strychnine  was  present.  I 
dropped  a  small  quantity  of  the  powder  itself  into  strong  nitric  acid. 
This  produced  a  distinct  red  colour — another  proof  of  the .  presence  of 
strychnine.  X  added  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  causing  a  white 
precipitate— another  proof  of  strychnine.  From  all  which  tests  the  pre- 
sence of  strychnine  was  positively  proved.  There  was  not  time  to  examine 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  cliemically.  If  it  were  examined,  the  result 
would  be  very  uncertain.  It  is  difficult  to  find  so  small  a  portion  of 
strychnine  in  the  stomach. 

iir,  Jones  having  heard  all  the  evidence,  and  having  been  cautioned  as 
to  what  he  should  say,  that  in  case  of  the  matter  going  to  a  trial  what  he 
might  say  would  be  produced  against  him,  and  therefore  advised  not  to  say 
anything  that  might  criminate  him,  said  that  he  wished  to  make  a  state- 
ment. On  Monday  last,  between  four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I 
was  called  by  my  apprentice  into  the  shop,  where  I  saw  Caroline  Hickson, 
head  nurse  to  Captain  Smyth's  family.  I  passed  the  compliment^  and 
aaked  her  how  she  was,  and  she  did  the  same.  She  said  she  wanted  some 
black  draughts  for  the  children— two  for  two  young  children,  and  one,  a 
stronger  one,  for  Master  Knightly.  I  began  putting  up  the  draughts,  and 
entered  into  general  conversation.  I  asked  if  the .  children  were  unwell. 
She  said  no,  but  they  wanted  a  little  aperient  medicine ;  that  for  Master 
Knightly  must  be  rather  strong.  After  I  had  put  up  the  draughts  and 
they  were  all  wrapped  up,  she  said,  "  I  think  Mrs.  Smyth  wants  some  of 
the  medicine  that  she  had  last ;  at  all  events  I  will  take  one  bottle."  I 
said,  **  Very  well,  I  will  make  it  up  directly."  She  said,  "  Let  it  be  as 
quick  as  you  can. '  I  told  my  apprentice  to  get  the  prescription  book,  that 
I  might  see  the  prescription.  I  saw  it  contained  salicine  :  I  said  to  my 
apprentice,**  You  had  lietter  go  to  Mr.  Taybr*s  and  get  me  a  little  more,  as 
I  don^t  think  I  have  sufficient."  He  said,  "I  don't  think  they  have  any 
more."  I  said,  *'What  I  have  I  suppose  will  be  enough  for  a  single 
quantity,  perhaps  you  will  take  that,  Caroline."  She  said,  "  O  yes,  that 
will  do  very  well."  I  then  got  a  four-ounce  bottle  from  the  place  where 
they  are  kept,  and  went  up  some  steps  to  get  the  salicine,  which  is  kept 
on  an  upper  shelf.  The  shelf  is  at  one  corner  of  the  shop,  where  I  keep 
things  uot  often  used.  I  reached  down,  as  I  thought,  Uie  salicine,  and 
weighed  out  nine  grains  of  it,  and  put  it  on  some  pink  paper  to  put  into 
the  bottle.  It  appeared  whiter  on  pink  paper.  I  told  my  apprentice  to 
write  a  label—**  The  mixture  as  before— Mrs.  S.  Smyth."  I  then  put  it 
into  the  bottle  without  putting  it  into  a  mortar,  knowing  that  salicine  is 
perfectly  soluble  without  rubbing  down.  I  then  added  the  tincture  of 
orange  peel  and  water  to  fill  the  bottle.  I  gave  it  to  my  young  man  to  tie 
up,  as  I  was  obliged  to  leave  the  shop  for  a  particular  occasion.  When 
the  mixture  was  nearly  finished,  Caroline  Hickson  said  she  would  call 
again  for  it  in  a  few  minutes.  It  was  beginning  to  get  dusk.  I  had  the 
gas  lit  immediately  after  making  up  the  medicme. .  When  I  returned  the 
young  man  had  wranped.up.  the  medicine,  and  I  wrote  the  name,  Mrs.  S. 
Smyth,  on  the  outside,  Caroline  Hickson  soon  afterwards  returned,  and 
took  the  medicine  away  with  her.  I  was  not  in  the  shop  when  she  came, 
but  I  was  called  as  soon  as  she  came.  I  then  told  my  young  man  to 
remind  me  to  write  for  some  more  salicine  at  night.  I  think  then  my  tea 
was  announced,  and  I  left  the  shop.  I  was  through  the  evenhig  obliged  to 
go  out  several  times  on  business,  which  I  was  not  aware  of  when  I  mixed 
the  medicine.  I  was  detained  longer  than  I  expected,  and  did  not  write 
for  the  salicine  that  night.  The  following  morning,  after  I  had  breakfasted 
and  gone  up  stairs  to  dress,  I  went  into  the  shop  as  usual    My  young  man 
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«aid,  '-  Did  yon  lee  the  hone  gallop  into  town  with  Captain  Smjrth's 
flenrant  this  morning  ?"  I  said,  **  No,  what  was  the  reason,  4o  you  know  ?" 
He  said  "No,  but  I  saw  Mr.  Taylor  go  off  directly  afterwards.**  I  said, 
^  I  hope  Mrs.  Smyth  is  not  worse,**  and  turned  round  towards  my  desk. 
I  then  saw  the  bottle  I  had  used  the  previous  nighty  I  took  it  up,  and 
saw  that  it  was  labelled  Strychnine.  I  said,  '*  Oh  my  God!  I  have  given 
this  in  mistake  to  Mrs.  Smyth.*'  I  then  rushed  and  told  Mrs.  Jones,  but 
I  was  so  agitated  that  she  did  not  at  first  understand  me.  I  then  sent  the 
young  man  to  Mr.  Taylor^s  surgery  to  know  what  was  the  matter  with 
Mrs.  Smyth.  He  returned  and  said  he  did  not  know  what  was  the  matter, 
as  Mr.  Taylor  had  not  returned.  I  had  a  partial  hope  that  she  had  not 
taken  the  medicine,  because  Carolnie  had  said  she  tbought  there  was  a 
little  lef%  of  the  other.  I  then  ordered  a  horse  and  chaise  to  be  got  ready 
immediately,  and  waited  wlule  it  was  getting  ready.  My  wife,  seeing  me 
80  much  excited,  met  me  at  the  White  Horse  gateway  to  go  with  me, 
fearing  lest  I  should  drive  too  rapidly  and  produce  another  accident.  I 
soon  got  to  Jermyn*8.  When  on  the  grounds  I  met  Mr.  Taylor.  I  asked 
Mr.  Taylor  how  Mrs.  Smyth  was.  He  said  she  was  dead.  I  cannot 
express  what  were  ray  feelings,  but  I  think  Mr.  Taylor  gave  it  in  evidence 
the  other  day.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say.  As  far  as  I  can  recollect,  they 
axe  the  principal  facts.  The  reason  I  keep  salicine  in  so  small  a  bottle,  is 
because  I  want  very  little,  and  the  same  with  strychnine.  That  is  my 
reason  for  keeping  those  articles  in  an  upper  comer  of  the  shop,  because 
they  are  seldom  used.    That  is  all  I  have  to  state. 

The  Coroner  then  summed  up  to  the  jury,  remarking  on  the  length  of 
time  the  inquiry  had  occupied,  and  the  very  important  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  explaining  the  state  of  the  law  with  regard  to  homicide  caused 
by  a  culpable,  negligenoe. 

The  Jury  deliberated  for  nearly  two  hours,  and  then  returned  a  verdict 
of  Manslaughter. 

The  Coroner  then  informed  Mr.  Jones  of  the  result,  and  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  complimenting  him  upon  his  conduct  since  the  melancholy  mis- 
adventure, and  the  frankness  and  readiness  with  which  he  had  disclosed 
all  the  circumstancef  connected  with  it. 

BMVIVWB. 

A  Dispensatory,  or  Commbntari  on  the  Pharhacopcbias  of  Great 
Britain  ;  comprising  the  Natural  History,  Description,  Chemistry,  Phar- 
macy.  Actions,  Uses,  and  Doses  of  the  Articles  of  the  Materia  Medica,  By 
Robert  Christison,  M.  D.,  V.  P.  R.  S.  E.,  &c  Second  edition,  revised 
and  improved,  with  a  Supplbmrnt,  containing  the  most  important 
New  Remedies.  Edinburgh  :  Adam  and  Charles  Black.  London  : 
Longmans.    8vo,  pp.  1003. 

The  general  character  of  this  work  is  so  well  established,  that  a 
lengthened  description  of  its  contents,  arrangement,  and  merits  would 
be  superfluoos.  It  is  the  standard  authority  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Chemist  in  Scotland ;  and  as  it  comprises  the  Pharmacopoeias  of  the 
<Chree  kingdoms,  with  ample  notes  and  commentaries,  it  is  equally 
valuable  as  a  general  book  of  reference  in  England  and  Ireland.  The 
completion  of  the  present  edition  has  been  delayed  partly  in  anticipa- 
tion of  a  new  London  Pharmacopoeia,  and  partly  from  the  pressure  of 
other  occupations,  on  account  of  which  the  author  informs  us,  in  his 
Preface,  that  he  Jias  fiv^iled  himself  of  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Douglas 
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Madagan^  in  adjusting  bis  notes  and  ntpplying  nnmeroits  valinMe 
additioim.  In  a  work  of  this  magnitude  and  comprising  descriptions 
of  so  many  substances  and  preparations^  aome  of  which  have  been 
subjects  of  controversy  among  the  best  authorities,  the  lapse  of  a  few 
jears  has,  as  might  have  been  expected^  rendered  a  few  corrections 
and  alterations  necessary.  On  tnis  suliject  we  quote  from  the 
Preface : — 

For  some  of  the  conpectioas,  the  «ttther  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Hichaxd 
Phillips,  who  with  a  pertinacity  of  orkkttffii,  uwewmpled  in  these  dayv, 
hsa  during  severs!  years  exercised  his  censowMpen  the  book  £rom  time  to 
time  in  three  distinct  periodioals,  and  In  an  eq^cess  puUioation.  A  Dis- 
pensatory being  no  fit  field  for  controversy,  the  author  has  been  coBteoB 
with  silently  adopting  or  Mjeeting  the  pt^^peaed  noRections  aooording  as 
they  were  felt  to  be  jnst  or  ni\)uat,  leservdng  till  the  pnssnt  i^poBtimily 
the  ezpfesfiiMi,  onoe  for  all,  of  hia  aeoae  of  ihe  aacoDuaon  paina  and 
trouble  which  have  been  taken  by  Jdr.  I^Uips. 

Leaving  the  birch  In  the  hands  of  Mr.  Phillips,  whose  reputation 
asa  oastigator  is  unrivalled,  we  turn  with  satisfaction  to  the  other  side 
of  the  picture.  With  the  naked  eye  we  ^lerceivc  munerous  merits 
which  the  microscope  of  Mr.  Fbillipa  might  fail  to  detect— his  faeultv 
lying  quite  in  the  opposite  direction ;  and  aa  a  CTecunen  of  theatyle 
of  the  work  before  us  we  (]uote  the  fbUowing  snrticte^ni  a  asbyeot  wiueh 
has  of  late  excited  much  interest  in  the  pnyfenion :— 

CHiiOnorMiaiini— cH]xmovoaH*~iaBCttXiOBn>B  of  vobmtl. 

Chloroform  was  discovered  in  1832  almost  simultaneously  by  Soubeinm 
and  by  Liebig.  In  1835,  Dumas  first  successfully  investigatea  its  compo- 
sition and  relations  to  other  bodies.  Dr.  Mortimer  Glover  in  1842,  and 
Flourens  in  March,  1847,  first  ascertained  its  action  on  anhnals.  And  in 
November  of  the  same  year,  Dr.  Simpson  discoTcred  and  applied  its  most 
remarkable  properties  as  an  aniesthetic  agent  In  delivery,  in  surgical 
operations,  and  in  various  diseases. 

Chemical  Bistmy.-^lt  was  first  obtidned  by  the  action  of  alkahs  on 
diloral.  But  it  is  now  prepared  more  diieaply  and  easily  by  the  action  of 
bleaching  powder  on  either  alcohol  or  pyroxylic  spirit.  The  most  fra- 
grant chloroform  is  obtained  with  alcohoL  One  pound  avoirdupois  of 
bleaching  powder,  with  three  pounds  of  water  and  three  ounces  of  rectified 
spirit,  yields,  by  distillation  in  a  roomy  vessel,  about  nine  fluidrachms  of 
crude  chloroform  of  the  density  1^20.  Atto  this  the  residuum  begins 
suddenly  to  firoth  up.  The  crude  chloroform,  which  is  covered  in  the 
receiver  by  a  stratum  of  weak  spirit,  is  purified  by  shaddng  with  it  half 
its  volume  of  sulphuric  acid  gradually  added ;  and  water  and  alcohol  being 
thus  removed,  the  strong  chloroform  is  freed  of  a  little  sulphuric  acid  by 
redistilling  it  from  milk  of  lime  or  baryta.  He  product,  which  is  pure 
chloroform,  if  the  process  be  well  conducted,  amounts  to  about  half  a  fluid 
ounce.  I  have  not  found  the  quantity  to  be  increased,  as  some  have  repre- 
sented, by  increasing  the  alcohol. 

It  is  a  transparent,  colourless,  mobile,  heavy  flnid,  of  the  density  hmo 
at  least,  of  a  peculiar,  firngrant,  ethereal,  apple-like  odour,  and  of  a  cones- 
ponding  ethereal,  slightly  acrid,  intensely  sweet  taate.  A  globule  presents 
singular  alterations  of  form  under  the  inlluenoe  of  diluted  acids  and  alkaUs, 
though  no  chemical  change  ensues  (Dr.  George  Wilson).  It  quiokhr 
evaporates  in  the  air,  and  it  boils  at  140"  F.    It  does  not  bum,  andit 
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oommunicaies  a  dnU^  yellow,  sooty  flame  to  burnuig-  aleohol.  It  is  readily 
salable  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  only  in  2000  parts  of  water ;  to  whicli. 
however,  it  imparts  its  stronfir  peeuliar  odour.  It  dissolves  volatile  oils, 
camphor,  caontchoiic,  wax,  and  resins.  According  to  Liebig,  it  also  dis- 
solves sidphur  and  phosphoros ;  but  Mr.  Alfred  Taylor  denies  this.  Strong 
solphuric  acid  has  no  action  on  it  in  the  cold.  Alkaline  solutions  boiled 
long  witli  it  conyert  it  into  chloride  of  the  metalloid  and  formiate  of  the 
alkali  It  consists,  according  to  Dumas,  of  three  equivalents  of  chlorine 
united  with  two  of  carbon  and  one  of  hydrogen,  that  is,  with  one  equiTa* 
knt  of  fomy],  the  compeuad  nidiele  of  formic  acid  (Ci  HCls>  or  FoCIs)* 
it  18)  therefore,  the  terchknde  ^  fermyl. 

Admktratietis. — ^It  is  often  adulterated.  The  most  firequent  impurity  i» 
alooiiol.  This  is  easily  detoeted  by  the  density  being  more  or  less  reduced, 
or  by  its  drops  becoming  opaliiie  when  dropped  into  water.  It  may  also 
ooBtain,  through  faidty  pv^Mirsfeion,  a  trace- of  s«lphurie  acid  ;  which  may 
be^diseovered  by  litmus-paper;  or  the  aeti^i  of  nitrate  of  baryta  on  dis- 
tilled water  agitated  with  it  Other  eompoonds  of  hydro-carbon  are  pro- 
bably also  sometimes  present ;  but  this  branch  of  the  subject  has  not  been 
studied,  sdtlioagh  it  will  probaUty  expkua  the  occasional  anomalous  effects 
observed  in  medical  practice. 

Actions  emd  Uu9, — ^Chloroform  is  in  Itfge  doses  a  narcotic  poison,  and 
in  medicinal  doses  a  stimolaiit,  sedative  antispasmodie^  anodyne,  and 
aowsthetic.  Irritant  effects  hav»  also  been  observed;  but  these  are  incon* 
siderable,  when  it  is  pure. 

In  Targe  doses,  it  oocasleBs  a  state  of  deep  coma,  which  may  prove  fataL 
In  such  cases  convulsioBS  are  not  common.  For  the  most  part  no  marked 
direct  influence  is  exerted  on  the  heart ;  for  in  animals  immediately  after 
death  the  blood  is  found  dark  in  its  left  cavities,  showing  that  it  had  con- 
tinued to  beat  after  cessation  of  the  breathing.  Nevertheless,  in  certain 
unascertained  constitutional  circumstances,  excessive  depression  of  the 
heart's  acticm  is  apt  to  be  produced  in  man.  I  haye  not  myself  witnessed 
this.    But  Dr.  Dewar,  of  Torybum,  informs  me,  that  he  once  observed 

Prolonged  deliquium  and  an  excessively  feel^  pulse  produced  by  the  inha- 
ition  of  an  ordinary  dose ;  so  that  powerful  stimulants  were  required  for 
Hiree-qnarters  of  an  hour,  and  he  was  for  some  time  apprehensive  of  the 
result.  Two  fatal  casee  hMre  oecnrred  in  the  human  subject,  one  from  an 
epdlnary  dose,  the  other  from  a  larger  quantity.  The  immediate  patho- 
logical cause  of  death  in  these  instances  is  obscure ;  but  both  are  rery 
extraordinary,  when  it  is  considered  that  many  thousand  trials  must  now 
haye  been  made  on  man  without  any  serious  accident  or  inconyenience. 
In  both,  the  lungs  were  mudi  congested,  and  in  one,  afi^cted  with  patchee 
of  pulmonary  apoplexy — appearances  which  have  been  also  witnessed  in 


When  taken  internally  in  medicinal  doses,  chloroform  acts  as  a  calma- 
tive and  antispasmodic  So  early  as  1838,  Dr.  Formby,  of  Liverpool, 
used  it  on  account  of  these  properties  in  hysteria ;  and  in  1844,  M.  GuiUot, 
of  Paris,  made  use  of  it  as  an  antispasmodic  in  asthma.  No  great  atten- 
tion, howeyer,  has  been  since  paid  to  its  actions  and  uses  wlien  given  in  this 
manner,  although  there  can  be  little  doobt  that  it  will  prove  an  important 
remedy.  It  seems  to  be  serviceable  for  arresting  chronic  vomiting  from 
nervous  causes,  such  as  that  which  occurs  in  pregnancy. 

When  inhaled  in  the  dose  of  twenty  or  thirty  minims  from  a  handker- 
chief, it  speedily  occasions  whizzing  and  pulsation  in  the  head,  a  change 
in  the  apparent  colour  of  olgects,  pleasur  able  ideas  and  visions,  loss  of 
consciousness  or  a  semi-conscious  state,  and  either  soft  sleep,  or  tendency 
to  laughter  and  jocularity,  or  propensity  to  incoherent  talking,  or  boister- 
ous turbulence.    And  when  this  state  passes  off,  which  happens  at  flve  or 
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■ix  minutes  at  most,  there  is  little  or  no  recollection  of  what  has  passed, 
and  no  remembrance  of  pain,  even  although  pain  may  iiare  been  expressed* 
Tbese  phenomena  doselj  resemble  in  natore  and  variety  tlie  efTocts  of  the 
inhalation  of  nitrous  oxide  gas.  Tlie  effect  on  the  heart's  action  is  vari- 
able. The  most  freqnent  deviation  I  have  observed  is  some  increase  in 
the  frequency,  and  diminution  in  the  force,  of  the  pulse ;  but  often  no  dis- 
tinct change  takes  place,  and  occasionally  the  pulse  is  strengthened. 

When  a  dose  of  one  fluid  drachm,  or  somewhat  more,  is  inhaled  in  the 
same  way,  the  most  fluent  eflSsct  is  the  rapid  production  of  coma,  with 
complete  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  slow  and  often  stertorous  breathiiw,. 
upturning  and  fixing  of  the  eyes,  and  total  insensibility  to  agents  which, 
cause  in  ordinary  circumstances  the  most  acute  suffering.  Tlic  pupils  are 
variously  affected,  but  always  contractile.  Some  frothing  at  the  month  ia 
not  unusual.  Slight  convulsive  twitdies  of  the  face  or  limbs  are  more 
rare.  The  insensibility  may  begin  in  flfteeen  seconds— and  is  seldom  poM- 
poned  beyond  two  minutes,  if  the  chloroform  be  skilfully  affiled.  It  con> 
tinues  usually  between  five  and  ten  minutes,  but  sometimes  for  two  hours* 
if  the  inhalation  has  been  kept  up  for  some  time  by  renewing  tliechloro- 
form  on  the  handkerchief.  Sometimes  quiet  sleep  succeeds,  more  generally 
a  drowsy  dreamy  state,  but  not  unfrequently  n4>id  complete  consciousnesa 
and  activity.  In  general,  no  recollection  whatever  is  retained  of  any 
occurrence  during  the  state  of  insensibility,  but  sometimes  there  seems  a 
dim  apprehension  of  what  passed.  For  the  most  part,  there  is  no  remarkr 
able  subsequent  effect,  no  lassitude,  no  headache,  no  sickness,  no  loss  of 
appetite— occasionally,  however,  a  little  weariness  or  sickness.  * 

Other  results  have  also  been  observed,  but  so  seldom  that  they  must  be 
considered  anomalies,  depending  on  constitutional  peculiarities,  or  impu- 
zities  in  the  chloroform.  I  have  witnessed  violent  tetanic  spasm  twice  in 
the  healthy  state  and  once  in  delirium  tremens,  but  without  any  ill  con- 
sequence ',  hvstcric  agitation,  contortions,  and  screaming  have  also  been 
witnessed,  also  without  any  ultimate  harm  ;  and  during  both  of  these 
affections  there  has  been  no  recollection  afterwards  of  any  uneasiness. 
Sickness  and  vomiting  have  sometimes  occurred,  diiefly,  according  to  my 
observation,  when  the  remedy  was  used  too  continuously,  so  as  greatly  to 
obstruct  the  breathing.  Relaxation  of  the  sphincters  is  an  untoward  in- 
cident, which  is  not  so  frequent  as  might  be  expected.  The  only  really 
formidable  affection  is  sinking  of  the  pulse,  as  in  the  case  adverted  ta 
above,  and  this  seems  a  rare  occurrence. 

The  special  uses  of  chloroform  are  numerous.  It  has  been  substituted 
for  the  inhalation  of  sulphuric  ether,  to  induce  insensibility  during  surgical 
operations.  For  this  purpose  it  has  the  advantage  over  ether  of  being 
much  more  rapid  in  its  action,  and  more  certain  of  acting  in  a  much  less 
dose,  of  requiring  no  nicer  apparatus  than  a  handkerchief,  and  conse-. 
quently  of  being  applicable  in  some  circumstances,  such  as  in  operations 
near  the  mouth,  and  in  almost  all  operations  on  children,  in  which  ether 
can  scarcely  be  made  available  at  alL  Since  its  first  recommendation  by 
Dr.  iSmpson,  it  has  been  extensively  used  in  this  city  in  tlie  way  of  in- 
halation to  subdue  the  sufferings  of  child-bearing.  Its  effect  is  perfieet, 
and  may  be  maintained  uninterruptedly  for  many  hours,  without  influenc- 
ing the  frequency  or  force  of  the  uterine  contractions,  and  without  any 
eventual  harm.  It  is  only  when  the  deepest  coma,  with  suffocative  stertor,. 
is  brought  on,  that  the  uterine  contractions  are  apt  to  be  arrested  for  a 
time— a  property  which  may  be  taken  advantage  of  to  fadlitate  the  opera- 
tion of  turnmg.  I  have  used  it  with  great  advantage  in  the  same  manner 
to  arrest  hiccup,  even  during  fatal  peritonitis,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the 
paroxysm  of  tic  doloureux.  Others  have  found  it  efllcacious  in  asthma, 
hysteria,  chronic  vomiting,  and  delirium  tremens.    It  has  also  been  found 
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of  ierrioe  oocasiomiUy  ai  a  hypnotic  i&  tUe  noisy  forms  of  chronic  ixiMinity ; 
and  afl  a  temporary  measure  it  has  proved  most  serviceable  in  the  removal 
of  ohstreperous  Innatics  from  one  place  to  another. 

It  will  probahly  be  fonnd  to  serve  for  some  of  these  purposes  equally 
well  when  taken  internally. 

The  dose  for  inhalation  is  a  fluid  drachm  at  a  time,  which  must  be 
renewed  in  two  minutes  if  the  desired  effect  be  not  induced.  There  seems 
no  limit  to  the  safe  repetition  of  it.  Dr.  Simpson  has  used  eight  fluid 
ounces  in  thirteen  hours  in  a  case  of  labour.  The  patient  experiences  least 
annoyance,  and  is  least  apt  to  show  a  precursory  stage  of  excitement, 
when  a  full  dose  is  used  at  onoe.  Innumerable  chloroform  inhalers  have 
been  contrived  in  London  and  Paris  ;  but  nothing  is  so  convenient  as  a 
■mall  muslin  or  silk  handkerchief  loosely  twisted  into  the  form  of  a  bird's 
nest ;  no  other  apparatus  is  used  in  Edinburgh,  and  no  inhaler  can  be  more 
efficacious.  When  the  efibct  produced  is  too  intense,  the  best  remedies 
are  the  horinmtal  posture,  c»ld  air  fanned  across  the  face,  and  a  stream 
of  cold  water  poured  <m  the  brow  and  head  only.  Ammonia  may  be  in- 
haled also ;  but  internal  stimulants  should  not  be  given  till  the  patient 
rovives  in  some  measure,  otherwise  the  respiration  may  be  further  embar- 
mssed.  In  urgent  circumstances,  artificial  respiration  must  be  promptly 
added  to  these  means.— -The  dose  internally  is  probably  from  five  to 
twisnty  minims.  It  may  be  given  dissolved  in  water  with  the  aid  of  a 
little  spirit 

Our  readers  will  perceive  that  Dr.  Christison  has  Latinized  the 
word  chloroform  9^%ehhToformum,  placing  it  in  the  second  declensioOy 
neuter  gender,  to  which  there  can  be  no  objection. 

Our  s^acc  does  not  admit  of  other  quotations,  but  the  above  is  a 
fair  specimen,  and  we  recommend  the  work  as  a  valuable  text-book 
and  work  of  reference  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemist. 

Aw  iHTBonvcnoy  to  Botany.  By  Johh  Limdubt,  Ph.  D.,  F.R.S.,  PJro- 
fessor  of  Botany  in  University  College,  London,  &a  Fourth  Edition, 
2  vols.,  8vo.    Longman  and  Co..  1848. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  we  announce  to  our  botanical  readers  the 

Spearance  of  a  new  edition  of  Dr.  Lindley's  valuable  Introduction  to 
otany,  A  period  of  nine  years  having  elapsed  since  the  publication 
of  the  last  edition,  so  considerable  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
science  of  Botany,  as  to  render  numerous  auditions  and  modifications 
necessary  in  this.    The  author  says, 

"  It  has  been  my  wish  to  bring  every  subject  that  I  have  introduced 
down,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  the  state  in  which  it  is  found  at  the  present 
day.  In  doing  so,  I  have  added  so  very  considerable  a  quantity  of  addi« 
laonal  matter,  especially  in  what  relates  to  Vegetable  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
siology, that  the  present  edition  may  be  considered  in  those  rcspocts,  a 
new  work." 

The  author  in  his  preliminary  remarks  defines  a  plant  as  "  a  cellular 
body  possessing  vitality,  living  by  absorption  through  its  outer  surface, 
and  secreting  starch."  This  definition,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  is,  perhaps,  the  least  objectionable  one  which  could  have 
been  given.  For  it  appears  now  well  ascertained,  that  the  only  valid 
distinction  between  the  lower  tribes  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  king- 
doms, is  the  presence  of  starch  in  plants,  whereas  this  organic  com- 
pound has  never  been  found  in  the  animal  kingdom.    By  this  test,  the 
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natnre  of  the  true  corallines,  a»  well  as  mwaj  tnbes  d«9eribed  $• 
animalcules  by  Ehrenberg,  and  other  naturalists^  have  been  ascertained, 
and  found  to  belong  to  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

The  theory  of  cell- formation,  which  was  in  its  infmney  at  the  date  of 
the  last  edition,  is  well  treated  of  in  this.  The  author  gires  an 
abstract  of  all  the  chief  theories  which  have  been  brought  forward  to 
explain  this  process.  Without  expressing  any  decided  opinion  as  to 
the  merits  of  eiUier,  the  anthov  appears  to  tlunk  very  highly  of  Mr. 
Thwaites's  theory,  of  which  be  gives  the  following  abstract : — 

**  Cells  are  formed  by  Cytoblasts  generated  amidst  mucus  or  pratoplasm, 
by  the  action  of  the  Cytoblast  and  certain  electrical  currwits  connected 
with  it,  of  which  forces  the  Cytoblast  is  thecentrei  The^ctricalcurrento 
are  caused  by  chemical  chsDges,  arising  firom  the  vital  processes  w^nch  go 
on  amidst  the  endochrome  or  oontents  of  the  cell.'^ 

We  think  that  no  one  theory  wiU  satisfactorily  account  for  the 
process  as  it  occurs  in  all  parts  of  the  vegetal^jr  and  the  opinion  of 
most  observers  is^  that  in  veg^ating  or  growiiig  parts,  multiplication 
by  cell  ctivision  is  the  regular  mode  at  xncreaae,  whereas^  spores,  pollen, 
and  embryos,  are  produced  by  free  e^l  formation  fran  nucki.  For  an 
account  of  these  two  theories,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  autirar, 
as  our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  proceed  further  with  this  subject. 

We  find  in  this  edition  a  full  account  of  the  recent  investigations  of 
M.  Planchon,  upon  the  ariUus  of  plants.  Plandion  defines  a  true  aril 
thus :  '<  It  is  formed  after  fecundation— -it  is  an  expansion  of  the  um- 
bilical cord  over  the  seed,  and  leaving  an  orifice  only  opposite  the 
micropyle/'  We  have  a  good  example  of  the  true  arillus  in  the 
passion-flower.  From  this,  the  true  arillus,  Pkncfaon  distinguiskes 
what  he  has  called  an  arillode,  or  false  arillus,  and  from  his  investiga- 
tions it  appears  that  the  envelope  of  the  nutmeg,  cited  as  an  example 
of  an  arillus  in  our  PhanDacopoedas,  and  known  officinally  under  ike 
name  of  mace,  is  nothing  but  an  expansion  of  the  exostome  of  the 
seed,  and  is  therefore  not  a  true  arillus,  but  an  arillode  or  false  arillus. 

In  the  present  edition  we  find  no  mention  of  the  class  of  Dictyogens 
of  Lindley,  which  was  founded  chiefly  upon  peculiarities  in  the 
structure  of  the  stems  of  certain  plants>  and  of  which  dass  we  hs?e  a 
good  example  in  the  sarsaparrlla  of  the  shops.  We  presume  as  the 
name  of  Dictyogens  does  not  occur  in  this  eiHtron,  that  the  author  ha 
modified  his  views  with  regard  to  the  necessity^  of  this  class  in  the 
v^etable  kingdom. 

We  had  intended  to  have  given  a  liat  of  the  more  importioit  additions 
in  the  present  volume,  but  find  that  our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  do 
80,  as  almost  every  chapter  has  undergone  considerable  modififiatioa. 
For  much  of  the  subject  matter  contained  in  these  alterations,  the 
author  states  that  he  is  indebted  to  the  valuable  translations  which  hav» 
appeared  in  the  Annmb  of  NaturtU  Hutory,  to  which  periodical  he 
does  full  justice,  and  we  als&  take  this  occasion  of  expressiog  our 
sense  of  the  very  great  merit  of  this  periodical. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  recommend  those  of  our  readers  who  are 
desirous  of  attaining  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  present  state  of 
Anatomical  and  Physiolc^eal  Botany,  to  procure  this  work,  believing 
it  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  Intrwiuction  to  Botany  in  this  or 
8ny  other  country. 
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w  Cbskbtst.    Bj   Teokab  Grasam,   F.IUS.    Parts, 
SndBdition. 

JIjT  InTBODUOTZON  to  pRACnCAL  CHWIiTBT.     By  J.  E.  BOWIUH. 

liOwncDXR  on  Hepeitoire  €r6iier«le  de  Pbarkacie  Pratique.  Doe- 
YAULT.    2nd  Edit.    Paris.     Sro,  pp.  892. 

Akjbsthetic  IfnmxFBBT ;  Rtpait  «w  16  e«r^  Bittory  and  Progrem.    By 
J.  G.  S1KP8ON,  M.D.,  &a    8yo,  pp.  92.    BAnburgh  :  ttetiieriand  anil 
Snox,  Ghioi^  6tTC6t. 
A  very  interestiDg  panrplxKet. 

"BwyABKB  ON  Chlorotorh  in  ALLETiATnr6  Hdmak  SuFFERnro,  addressed 
particidarfy  io  4ke  Female  Sex.  By  W.  H.  Baikbridoe,  Esq.,  F.B.C.S.> 
&c    8T0,ppb4d.    London:  S.  HigSdoy, Eleet Street. 

Tbg  Trsathbrt  ov  Afluasc  Cbmjbba.  By  Abcbxbald  BaxDro,  ICJ),^ 
A.M.,  F.Ra    Syo,  pp.  15.    S.  Highley. 

Cboleba  ;  Practical  OfnertHOms,  (X  Patobbson,  ILD.  Pp.  8.  DuUin: 
Hodges  and  Smith. 

The  Antidotal  Trsatkent  of  Efedehic  Cholera.  By  John  Parkiv, 
UJ>.   Pp.fiS.    X«iid<«<  W.H.AJl8Q,T.eadftnhftH  Street ;  6. Highley 

Practical  Obsbrvatiohs  on  Galyanism,  Electricitt,  and  ELscimo* 
UAatnffttBU,appimd%!fmemmqf  Bathe,  J.  P.  Ttuee.  pp.47.  BKth  : 
C.  Clark»  Bridge  Btreet. 

OauBRYATXOKs  ON  THB  Patholoot  OV  THE  Croup,  with  BemRrks  on  the 
Treatment  by  Topical  Medications.  By  Horace  Green,  A.M.,  M.D^  &c. 
^Yo,  pp.  U&    New  York.:  John  Wiley ;  London :  13,  Paternoster  Bow. 

An  Essay  on  the  Teeth.  By  Auoubtub  Cook.  Small  8yo,  pp.  75. 
Londen :  JehnCSbBBcfaiU. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

P.  S,  a,  (Bath),—ThBTe  is  no  standard  strength  for  veratria  ointment. 
Ten  grains  to  the  ounto  is  a  common  proportion ;  bat  we  have  seen  as  much 
as  thir^  grains  ordered. 

A  Member  Cngfrnmih)  inquires  whether  caoutehoue  should  not  be  pro- 
nounced cahucnuf  SoMoe  p^ims  pronounce  it  in  that  way ;  but  we  think 
the  correct  pronunciation  is  as  it  is  ^elt. 

A  Member  (Saffitrd), — Tli«  colour  of  cod-llTer  oil  Yaries  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  liYers  and  tJ^e  method  adopted  for  extracting  it  When  the 
liyers  are  fresh,  and  the  oil  is  carefully  obtained  with  a  moderate  heat,  the 
colour  is  pale,  but  the  partial  decomposition  of  the  lirers  by  putrefaction  or 
heat  alters  the  character  of  the  oil,  and  generally  gives  it  a  darker  colour. 
We  are  not  aware  of  any  process  by  which  bad  or  dark  cod-liver  oil  can  be 
deprived  of  its  colour  without  changing  its  properties. 

Ali^  and  H  J.-^'^Noad's  Lectures  on  Electricity  and  Galvanism. 

T.  Q.  E.  (Torquay)  recommends  the  trituration  of  chloroform  with  a  few 
grtiins  of  spermaceti  and  a  little  water  and  straining  through  fine  muslin,  as 
a  means  of  suspending  it.  [We  think  yolk  of  egg  a  better  vehicle,  as  re- 
commended by  Mr.  Morson,  vol.  vii.,  page  348.] 

An  Ex'AsMciaie  (Oakingham\ — Commercial  muriatic  acid  should  not  be 
used  for  medional  purposes,  or  mr  making  unfexmented  bread,  but  the  pure 
acid.    See  vol.  vii.,  page  127. 

P.  G.,  Af.  P.  ^.—Citrate  of  potash  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  salt  compsed 
of  citric  acid  acnd  potash-  In  the  prescription  alluded  to,  the  soluUem  is 
most  likely  intended,  consisting  of  lemon-juioo  satoratod  with  carbonate  of 
potash. 
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W'.  E.,  A,  P.  5.— We  are  unable  to  give  the  infomkatioa  required  re- 
specting Dutch  drops.  It  is  probable  that  this,  like  other  patent  medicines, 
is  often  imiUted.    It  should  neyer  be  sold  without  a  stamp. 

G.  P. — ^The  fullest  information  respecting  the  origin  and  properties  of 

Tiitta  percha  is  given  in  vol  vi.,  pages  377,  379,  and  382,  and  vol.  vii.,  ^afjpe 
79  of  this  Journal.  „  .  \^       . 

A  Member  (^Sunderland)  will  find  some  good  formula  for  Ha4r  ZV  ^^ 
the  last  edition  of  Gray's  SuppHemenL 

C.f  A.  P.  S. — The  powder  sent  appears  to  be  the  mixture  of  lime  and 
oxide  of  lead,  which  is  frequently  used  for  dyeing  the  hair. 

E.H.  (Cltfton)  states,  in  reference  to  a  question  in  a  xecent  number  of 
this  Journal,  that  the  detonating  balls  sold  at  the  toy-shops  consist  of  ful- 
minating silver  enclosed  in  tissue-paper,  with  a  few  pieces  of  broken  china. 

Strauumium—J>e  CandoUe's  arrangement  of  plants  is  principally  followed 
l)y  Dr.  Pereira  and  also  by  Dr.  Royle,  and  would  be  considered  satisfactory 
by  the  Board  of  Examiners. 

itf .  P.  S»  (Bristol)  wishes  for  a  formula  for  making  incense  such  as  is  used 
by  the  Roman  Gatholics.~(2.)  Pot  Pourru    See  vol.  iv.,  page  339. 

Fraternity.— The  change  of  colour  must  be  due  to  the  presence  of  some 
impurity. 

Q.,  M,P.S, — For  the  means  of  preserving  the  sweets  in  cyder,  see  vol.  u., 
I  289. 

_  >.  W,  2>.~The  Tyrian  purnle  dye  was  obtained  firom  a  fish,  or  rather 
fishes,  for  several  species  of  Purpura  and  Murex  vielded  it.  These  fishes 
.are  found  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  seas  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies. 
The  purple  dye  is  said  to  be  in  the  throat  of  the  fish.  It  can  only  be  used 
at  the  moment  of  its  being  extracted. 

G.  P.  may  obtain  the  numbers  mentioned  from  the  Publisher  through  any 
bookseller. 

T.  M.  O.,  A.  P.  S.—Ii  is  illegal  for  a  person  to  sell  grains  of  Paradise  or 
alum,  knowing  or  suspecting  them  to  be  required  for  an  illegal  purpose. 

M,P.S.  (Birminffkam). — ^The  sample  is  not  a  good  one. 

S.  iLondon),  and  T.  S.  C,  (London)''We  disposed  of  the  subject  last 
,  month. 

A.P,S,  (London)  informs  us  that  the  closing  of  shops  on  Sunday  has  been 
generally  adopted  in  his  neighbourhood,  with  two  or  three  exceptions.  The 
letter  being  anonymous,  would  answer  no  purpose  if  published. 

Juvenis. — Robinson  cm  Uie  Teeth, — Vol.  vi.,  page  92. 

A  Memher  (Cheltenham)  wants  a  formula  for  harness  polish. 

A.  P.  5.  (Montague  Street)  should  write  to  the  Secretary  with  his  name. 

Amicus. — The  suggestion  is  not  a  new  one.  It  has  frequently  been  con- 
sidered.    See  vol.  vi.,  pp.  99 — 115. 

Am  Associate  ( TTorcefter).— During  the  current  year,  from  Jan.  I  to 
Dec  31. 

TF.  S.  (Hereford), — There  are  no  Examiners  connected  with  the  Phar- 
maceutical Society  except  the  Board  '.n  London. 

'  Spongio  piline  is  sold  by  most  Chemists.   The  patentee  is  Mr.  Markwtct. 

Wk .  tt.  (  (foo/ti7u;A).— Spirit  may  be  separated  from  vinegar  by  neutrali^- 
,ing  the  latter  with  an  alkali,  and  then  distilling  off  the  spirit. 

We  have  received  the  '*  American  Curiosity^*'  -  It  is  a  remarkable  spe- 
cimen. 

•  —  '  '■ 

AdvertbemenU  to  Mr.  Chubchill^  Prinoes  Street,  Soho. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the 
transmission  of  the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  17,  Bloomsbury 
Square,  before  the  20th  of  the  month. 

Other  Communications  to  the  Edxtor,  3dS,  Oxford  Street,  beCore  the 
20th  of  the  month  (if  Answers  be  desired  in  the  ensuing  number). 
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PHARMACEUTICAL  EDUCATION. 

**  Though  individuals  may  elevate  thenuelvefl,  by  force  of  mnuoal  attain- 
ments or  special  endowments,  above  the  rank  usually  accorded  to  their 
calling  in  fife,  yet  we  all  know  that  every  profession  and  business  has  a 
certain  status  attaching  to  it,  and  that  this  status  is  considered  to  belong 
to  the  majority  of  persons  followhig  any  given  callhig.  Hence  the  desire  of 
all  men  of  right  feeling  to  maintain,  and  if  possible  to  elevate,  the  rank  of 
hii  own  proifession ;— though  it  is  sometimes  forgotten,  in  the  busy 
endeavours  after  extrinsic  regulations  and  legislative  protection,  that  the 
true  way  of  attaining  this  end,  is,  for  each  individual  member  of  a  pro- 
fession to  adopt  a  higher  standard  for  himself^  and  so  to  brine  about  that 
real  internal  devation  and  improvement  of  the  body,  which  will  force  from 
society  at  large  the  acknowledgment  of  a  higher  poBition." 

The  above  is  quoted  from  the  excellent  lecture  of  Dr.  Fripp,  of 
Clifton,*  and  we  repeat  the  passage  because  it  conveys  in  a  few 
lines  a  sentiment  which,  during  the  last  seven  years,  we  have 
been  endeavouring  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  our  readers.  The 
most  stimulating,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  praiseworthy, 
inducement  which  can  influence  any  class  of  the  community  in  the 
promotion  of  education  and  reform,  is  the  desire  to  raise  their 
social  position,  to  extend  their  influence,  and  increase  their  moral 
power.  In  the  year  1841,  when  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  wee 
founded,  an  immediate  fi^plication  to  Parliament  for  an  act  or 
charter  was  proposed  by  many  of  our  Members,  under  the  idea 
that  this  was  the  only  means  by  which  our  ri|;hts  and  privileges 
could  be  secured.  The  restriction  of  unquahfied  hucksters,  and 
the  protection  of  unqualified  Chemists,  were  alike  to  be  effected 
by  Act  of  Parliament.  We  say  unqualified  Chemists^  bec&uae 
the  plan  at  ihat  time  proposed  had  no  reference  to  quali6cation» 
it  was  based  on  commercial  principles— a  trial  of  strength  between 
one  class  of  tradesmen  and  another.  Further  r^ection  and  in* 
quiry  into  the  facts  of  the  case  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
wedge  by  means  of  which  our  standing  could  be  raised,  and  our 
rights  secured,  was  education ;  and  a  sciendfio  8odety  was  the 
result 

The  only  true  source  of  ^;reatne8s  is  mental  cultivation.  Riches 
may  dazzle,  rank  may  excite  envy,  but  the  man  who  commands 
respect  and  esteem  is  he  who,  however  humble  may  be  his  avoca* 
tion,  fulfils  the  duties  bdong^g  to  it  with  integrity,  intelligence, 
and  skill.  We  are  told  that  a  rich  man  inquired  of  Socrat^  for 
how  much  he  would  educate  his  son.     On  hearing  the  terms,  he 

•  See  the  last  number,  page  991?  and.the  pp^flmtimnih^ri  pa^  995 » 
yoi*.  yn.  E 
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observed  that  he  couM  liny  a  slave  for  the  money,  to  which 
Socrates  replied,  "  Buy  him  and  you  will  have  two.'* 

Considering  the  advantages  which  are  now  offered  to  the  yomig 
men  in  our  profession,  and  the  general  impulse  ivhich  by  common 
consent  is  ^ven  to  the  spread  of  knowledge,  it  would  be  an  insult 
to  the  good  sense  of  the  rising  generation  to  donbt  their  zeal  and 
sincerity  in  availing  themselves  of  that  improvement  on  which 
their  future  success  in  life  must  depend.  Although  tbe  School  of 
Pharmacy  in  London  can  accommodate  only  a  limited  number  of 
pupils,  its  influence  will  extend  £ar  and  wide.  The  demand  ior 
Pharmaceutical  education  gives  rise  to  the  publication  of  text- 
books, lectures,  and  numerous  elementary  works  adapted  expressly 
for  the  student.  Let  it  be  known  that  a  demand  for  practical  in- 
struction exists  in  provincial  towns,  and  the  London  school  will  no 
longer  stand  alone ;  it  will  become  the  centre  of  a  large  drde. 
It  would,  however,  be  vain  and  imprudent  to  contemplate  the 
establishment  of  a  practical  school  in  any  district  unless  satisfac* 
tory  evidence  were  afforded  of  the  probability  of  assiduity  on  the 
part  of  the  students.  Without  tms,  no  school  can  flourish ;  for 
however  perfect  may  be  the  arrangements,  and  however  eminent 
the  teachers,  no  lecturer  can  impart  knowledge  to  empty  benches 
or  idle  students. 

Even  in  Bloomsbury  Square,  altihough  the  lecture-room  is 
attended  by  some  students  whose  example  is  worthy  of  commen- 
dation, there  are  others  within  a  moderate  distance,  who  neglect 
the  advantage  thus  offered,  and  who  will  probably  have  reason  to 
regret  this  indifference.  We  make  every  allowance  for  those 
whose  business  duties  do  not  admit  of  their  absence  even  for  an 
hour,  twice  a  week,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  any  such 
obstacle  should  stand  in  the  way  of  this  opportunity  of  improve- 
ment, alike  important  to  the  student  and  his  employer.  But 
what  would  be  said  of  a  young  man  residing  within  a  mile  of  the 
lecture-room,  who  is  not  only  permitted,  but  strongly  urged,  to 
attend  the  lectures,  and  who  declines  to  do  so,  preferring  to  retsdn 
his  two  guineas  in  his  pocket  and  his  vacuum  in  his  head,  and 
when  he  comes  up  for  his  examination  is  found  wanting  ?  Let  us 
hope  that  this  is  an  imaginary  case. 

The  suggestion  of  Dr.  Fripp  to  establish  a  Pharmaceutical  Class 
in  the  Provincial  Medical  Schools  is  worthy  of  consideration.  The 
only  objection  which  occurs  to  us  is  the  commimication  which 
would  thus  be  established  between  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical 
Students.  It  is  impossible  to  put  old  heads  on  young  shoulders, 
and  wherever  a  large  number  of  young  men  are  congregated  to- 
gether, many  of  them  residing  in  lodgings,  without  any  controul 
or  supervision,  it  will  always  be  the  case  that  idleness  and  dissi- 
pation will  prevail  to  a  certain  extent,  and  this  is  a  disease  which. 
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like  fermentation,  spreads  by  contact.  The  most  effectual  remedy 
or  preventive  is  a  strict  overnght  on  the  part  of  those  nnder 
whose  care  the  students  reside. 

It  is  abo  important  to  use  every  practicable  means  to  inspire  the 
minds  of  younff  men  with  a  laudaUe  ambition  and  desire  for  dis- 
tittction.  Mu<3i  has  been  said  against  the  practice  of  offering 
prixes  as  an  inducement  to  industry,  and  a  few  isolated  oases  are 
brought  forward  in  which  young  men  have  overtaxed  their  streng^ 
and  Mkaa.  victims  to  intemperate  study.  The  loss-  of  young  men 
of  this  class  is  deeply  to  be  regrettea^  a&d  such  a  loss  creates  a 
sensation,  because  such  men  are  rare.  But  how  many  hundreds 
&11  victims  to  the  opposite  extreme,  launch  out  into  dissipation 
and  riotous  living,  ruin  their  constitutions,  become  involved  in 
debt,  wear  out  tl^  friends,  and  die  unheeded,  we  might  almost 
say  unregretted.  Their  names  are  not  mentioned,  their  misery 
excites  no  compassion,  for  it  is  known  only  to  themselv«e^  ana 
in  delicacy  to  uieir  relations  the  veil  of  oblivion  is  spread  over 
them.  But  when  a  young  man  happens  to  die  honourably  of 
overwork,  his  anxious  parents,  instead  of  congratulating  tiiemselves 
on  his  escape  from  the  vortex  in  which  hundreds  are  engulphed,. 
condemn  the  system  of  mental  competition,  because  their  son  has 
shed  honour  on  his  family  by  shortening  his  life  in  tiie  pursuit  of 
knowledge. 

How  different  are  the  feelings  of  parents  whose  sons  have  died 
^*  honourably"  in  battle,  while  in  the  act  of  butchering  their  fellow- 
creatures  !  Do  they  condemn  the  system  of  war  ?  By  no  means 
— they  hasten  to  equip  another  candidate  for  tiie  same  distinction  I 

The  only  real  objection  to  the  prize  system  is  the  limited  extent 
to  which  it  operates,  the  competition  being  too  often  confined  to 
a  small  number  of  '^  prize-fighters,"  as  tiiey  are  termed,  with  whom 
the  majority  of  tiie  class  are  afraid  to  compete.  This  abuse  miffht 
be  removed  by  increasing  the  number  of  prizes,  and  institutmg 
several  degrees  of  qualification,  a  plan  whidi  has  been  adopted  in 
the  School  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  witii  a  satl^ctory 
result. 

Admitting  that  the  prize  system,  like  evexy  otiier  system  in  tiiis 
world,  b  liable  to  abuse,  we  advocate  most  unequivocally  the  pro- 
motion of  emulation  and  ambition  among  young  men.  Without 
this  stimulus  no  great  or  good  action  was  ever  aclueved,  and 
although  the  desire  to  gsun  a  prize  is  not  a  high  order  of  ambition> 
it  may  act  as  a  stimulus  where  more  exalted  motives  are  absent, 
and  by  divertmg^  the  energies  into  the  right  direction,  it  may, 
mider  proper  advice,  lead  the  aspirant  from  one  step  to  another, 
until  he  at  last  loses  sight  of  the  shadow  and  pursues  the  substance. 

The  human  mind,  especially  in  the  time  of  youth,  can  never  be 
positively  inactive.     Even  idleness  becomes  a  pursuit,  and  taxes 
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indtidtry  far  its  gratSficatioD.  The  thonghts,  the  sympathies,  and' 
Ae  talents  must  hare  an  object  on  which  to  settle,  an  aim  towards 
which  to  direct  their  course.  The  "  fast  man  "  may  work  as  hard 
as  ih^  student — he  may  wear  himself  out  as  soon ;  the  first  has 
wasted  his  labour  altogether,  the  second  has  directed  his  labour 
wisely,  but  miscalculated  the  strength  of  his  constitution.  The 
Lappy  medium  is  the  most  difficult  point  to  attain ;  but  on  com- 
paring the  two  extremes,  we  cannot  doubt  the  propriety  of  adopt- 
mg  CTery  practicable  means  of  diverting  the  industry  of  young 
men  into  a  useful  channel,  belieying  as  we  do  that  even  m  the 
extreme  case,  which  is  a  rare  exception  to  the  general  rule,  the 
victim  of  intemperate  study  reflects  more  honour  on  himself  and 
his  family  than  the  soldier  killed  in  battle,  and  his  fate  is  to  be 
envied  when  compared  to  that  of  the  emaciated  rake. 

THE  DIPLOMA  OR  CERTIFICATE  OF  MEMBERSHIP 
OF  TDE  PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  proper  signification  of  the  term  Diploma*  is  ''  a  letter  or 

instrument  confeiring  some  power,  authority,  privile^,  ov  hoDODr." 

'  It  is  usually  given  by  some  learned  body,  or  oflScial  authority,  io 

|>ersons  possessing  certain  qualifications  described  or  implied  m  the 

instrument  in  question. 

It  was  a  fundamental  principle  recognized  in  the  eatabHshmeot 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  that  the  jpassing  of  an  examinatioa 
should  be  a  necessary  condition  of  admission  to  the  privilege  of 
membership,  and  that  a  certificate  or  diploipa  should  be  given  to 
the  Members.  It  was  also  designed  that  the  body  granting  thia 
certificate  should  be  a  learned  body  in  the  department  of  the  pO' 
fession  comprised  within  its  province — the  advancement  of  Che* 
mistry  and  Pharmacy,  and  the  promotion  of  an  uniform  system  of 
education  in  those  who  should  practise  the  same,  being  mentioned 
in  the  Charter  as  the  leading  objects  of  the  Society. 

If  it  had  been  possible  at  once  to  bring  into  existence^  in  a  state 
of  maturity,  this  institution,  and  to  carry  out  from  the  cooomeno^ 
ment  the  principle  on  whicli  its  future  character  was  deatined  to 
depend,  ihe  certificate  of  Membership  would  have  been  to  all  intfents 
vftnd  purposes,  a  Diploma  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  texii|* 
Although  the  sudden  realisation  of  this  undertaking  wovldl  bra 
been  too  chimerical  a  project  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment,  the 
constitution  and  regulations  of  the  Society  were  framed  in'  nocbrd- 
aaee  with  its  ultimate  object  and  intention,  such  temporary  modifi- 
cli&>ns  being  made  as  the  cucumstanees  of  the  oftM  im]peral&vely 
demanded,  and  the  Charter  sanctioned. 

'It  Would  have  been  imposssible  to  institute  a  system  of  exami* 
X  nation^  without  previously  estaUishing  the  institution,  firoiia  w^ch 
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aach  a  system  was  to  emanate^  and  as  a  neoessarj  caosequ^aoQ' 
the  regulation  respecting  examination  could  not  be  enforoed  m, 
reference  to  the  original  Members.  If  all  the  Members  of  the 
trade  had  been  men  of  high  attainmeuts,  to  whom  the  passing  o^, 
the  examination  would  have  been  an  easy  matter,  the  object  la 
view  would  have  been  already  attained — in  other  words,  the 
society  would  have  been  unnecessary. 

But  the  preamble  of  our  Charter  of  Incorporation  contradicts 
this  supposition,  by  providiufi^  for  the  introduction  of  an  uniform 
mtem  of  education ;  and  the  Charter  declares  that  the  Society 
shall  consist  of  Chemists  and  Druggists,  who,  according  to  the 
preamble,  were  in  need  of  this  improvement. 

All  the  objects  contemplated  in  the  formation  of  the  Society 
have  been  carried  out  to  as  great  an  extent  as  its  most 
sanguine  supporters  could  have  anticipated  on  the  voluntary 
flyetem.  The  School  of  Pharmacy  is  complete  in  all  its  arranger 
ments,  and  has  given  ample  proof  of  its  efficiency.  The  number 
of  candidates  for  examination  is  increasing,  and  the  uniform 
system  of  education  contemplated  in  the  Charter  is  established. 

The  diploma  of  the  year  1849  is  no  longer  the  certificate 
of  membership  of  1842.  It  has  assumed  a  new  character:  it 
implies  a  mental  instead  of  a  pecuniary  qualification.  Every 
person  who  now  possesses  a  diploma  of  the  Society  has  either 
passed  an  examination,  or  he  has  been  in  the  business  a  sufficient 
number  of  years  to  give  him  a  claim  to  the  standing  which  he 
enjovs. 

Tiie  certificate  of  membership  has  therefore  become  an  import- 
ant honorary  distinction,  and  the  Council  have  found  it  requisite 
to  protect  the  Members  of  the  Society  in  the  exclusive  enjoyment 
of  a  privilege  which  (with  a  limited  exception)  can  now  only  bo 
obtained  by  those  who  have  complied  with  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
the  Charter  by  passin?  the  examination. 

In  another  part  of  mis  number  (page  325)  is  contained  a  report 
of  the  Council  in  reference  to  those  who  have  seceded  from  the 
Society,  and  who  are  called  upon  according  to  the  bye-laws  to 
return  ^heir  certificates  of  membership. 

In  order  to  prevent  any  misimderstandin^  as  to  the  real  condition 
of  the  Society,  we  subjoin  a  statement  of  uie  number  of  Members 
'  at  the  several  periods  named  : 

Founders  .     1842 603 

Admitted     .     .     1843 1024 

.  Admitted  during  the  years  1844,  5, 6,  7,  and  8    •    .      720 

2347 

From  thid  it  appears  that  the  number  of  Members  adift{£t6d 
during  the  last  five  years  is  720,  while  the  number  of  defaulters 
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durbg  the  same  period  (deducting  tbose  who  ha^e  responded  to 
the  late  circular)  is  only  670,  aud  of  these  234  may  be  ac* 
counted  for  by  death  and  other  casualties.  The  balance,  there- 
fore, shows  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Members,  notwith- 
staaiding  the  difficulty  of  admission  which  the  examination  now 
imposes,  and  the  numerous  casualties  which  might  be  expected  to 
affect  a  voluntary  Society  of  this  description,  whose  Members  are 
spread  far  and  wide  throughout  the  country. 

As  the  bye-laws  empower  the  Council  to  re-admit  those  who. 
haye  seceded  from  the  Society,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  num- 
ber of  de&ulters  will  be  considerably  reduced. 

THE  CHOLERA. 

We  have  on  several  occasions  expressed  astonishment  at  the 
apparent  apathy  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  in  regard  to  the 
anticipated  approach  of  the  cholera.  While  the  lawyers  were 
arguing,  the  deodorizers  scheming,  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
dictating,  and  the  Board  of  Health  (alias  Works)  floundering,  the 
College  of  Physician^  maintained  a  dignified  neutrality,  as  if 
resolved  to  give  the  other  parties  plenty  of  rope  in  order  that  they 
might  do  the  business  for  themselves.  It  might  have  been  supposed 
that  the  cholera  was  to  be  **put  down,"  by  Act  of  Parliament^ 
like  a  common  nuisance,  that  the  College  of  Physicians  was 
defunct,  its  occupation  being  gone,  and  that  Pandora's  box  had- 
been  handed  over  to  the  guardianship  of  Cloacina. 

Until  the  circumstances  of  the  case  were  explained,  the  serene' 
composure  which  reigned  in  the  great  medical  institution  during 
the  usurpation  of  its  functions  by  '^  unlicensed  practitioners,"  was 
a  mystery. 

The  mystery  is  cleared  up,  and  the  conduct  of  the  College  is 

E laced  in  its  proper  light  by  the  following  correspondence.  If  the 
istory  of  the  case  were  published  in  detail,  with  the  dates,  it 
would  be  seen  that  the  College  has  not  only  acted  with  propriety 
during  the  whole  transaction,  but  that  much  credit  is  due  to  that 
body  for  its  forbearance  and  courtesy  under  circumstances  of  a 
very  peculiar  natiure. 

COBBESPONDENCE     BETWEEN    THE     FBESIDENT    OP     THE    COLLEGE     OF 

PHT8TCIAN8,  THE  HO?fE  OFFICE,  AV1>  THE  PRESmEKT   OF  THE   OEMSRAL 

BOABD  OF  WRAi/TH. 

The  Cholera  Committee  was  appointed  October  3cl,  1848,  and  consisted 
of  The  President.  Dr.  Alderson,  l5r.  Todd,  Dr.  Naime,  Dr.  Alexander 
J.  Sutherland,  CeMors:    Dr.  Francis  Hawkins,  Ifegisttar,' 

Dr.  Latham,  Dr.  Mayo,  Dr.  J.  A.  Wilson,  Sir  James  M*Grigor,  Bart. 
Dr.  Watson,  Dr.  Bonpell,  Dr.  Roots,  Dr.  Babington,  Dr.  Richard  Bright^ 
Dr.  Buton,  Dr.  Burrows,  Dr.  Frampton,  Sir  William  Bomett,  Dr.  Page, 
Pr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams,  Sir  Charles  F.  Forbes,  Dr.  Budd,  Dr.  Guy,  Dr. 
Klogflton,  Dr.  Baly,  Dr.  Southwood  Smith* 
.  A  Beport  haying  be^  prepared  by  a  Sub-committeei  consisting  of  Dr« . 
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BafaingUm,  Dr.  Borrows,  Dr.  Bndd,  and  Dr,  Balj,  was  traasmitted  to  th« 

Bight  Honourable  Sir  George  Grey,  Bart.,  together  with  the  following 
letter  firom  the  President,  dated  October  12, 1848  :^ 

•«  Dover  Street,  October  12rt,  1848. 

**  Sir, — ^HaTiDg  learned  at  the  Home  Office  that  yonr  return  to  town  ik 
uncertain,  I  forward  to  yon,  without  delay,  the  enclosed  Resohitions,  and, 
as  I  hare  not  the  advantage  of  a  personal  oommnnication,  I  must  be 
allowed  to  avail  myself  of  the  present  opportunity  to  offer  a  few  remarks. 

**  As  soon  as  the  alarm  of  impending  chdera  had  spread  through  the 
town,  it  was  felt  necessary  by  myself  and  tbe  Censors,  to  constitute  a 
Conunittee  of  the  Physicians  of  our  great  metropolitan  hospitals,  together 
with  certahi  other  eminent  persons  ;  and  I  trust  you  will  regsu^  the 
enclosed  list  as  embodying  the  medical  skill  and  experience  of  the  country. 
This  Committee  will  meet  three  times  daring  tbe  week,  in  order  to  collect 
information,  and,  if  necessary,  to  suggest  measures  for  protecting,  guiding, 
and  sustaining  the  public  under  such  heavy  infliction. 

''It  is,  Sir,  most  unfortunate  that  the  public  mind  should  have  been  dis- 
tracted, uid  general  confidence  shaken,  by  the  dissemination  of  adverse 
and  conflicting  opinions,  and  diametrically  opposed  recommendations  and 
directions,  by  the  several  authorities  to  which  the  public  were  bound  to 
]o(&  for  advice  ;  that  while  the  Board  of  Health  repudiates  the  idea  of 
contagion  as  a  mischievous  faUacy,  the  Privy  Council  issue  orders  for  the 
institution  of  quarantine ;  that,  while  the  former  again,  forbid,  as 
dangerous,  vegetable  food,  tbe  College  of  Phvsidans  consider  such  a  change 
of  diet  as  the  adoption  of  that  advice  would  involve,  as  calculated  to  dete- 
riorate, rather  than  to  improve  the  health,  and  consequently  to  increase 
the  liability  it  was  intended  to  avert 

I  trust,  Sir,  you  will  receive  these  observations  in  no  other  light  than 
that  of  a  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  a  subject  of  the  highest  import- 
ance ;  amidst  your  numerous  and  anxious  duties,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed, 
nor  indeed  expected,  since  a  Board  of  Health  has  been  appNointed,  tiiat  you 
should  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  enter  into  all  the  details  of  so  difScult 
a  subject.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.,  &c., 

"  John  Atrton  Paris." 

The  foiegoing  communication  was  acknowledged  by  the  Under-Secretary 
oC  State,  on  the  18th  October,  1848  : 

•'  WhttOtaU,  ISik  October,  1848. 

**  Sib,— I  am  directed  by  Secretary  Sir  George  Grey  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  12th  instant,  transmitting  a  copy  of  reso- 
lutions agreed  to  by  a  Committee  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
respecting  the  nature  and  treatment  of  cholera,  and  I  am  to  expiess  to 
you  Sir  George  Grey's  thanks  for  this  communication. 

**  X  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant^ 
«<  J.  A.  Paris,  Esq.,  MJ>.,  *'  G.  Cornbwall  Lswi& 

«•  JVtndeiU  qfthe  Rascal  CoUege  ofPh/MkianB, 
"  Dooer  Street** 

Tbe  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians  received  also  the  foUowing 
Jetter  from  the  President  of  the  General  Board  of  Health,  dated, 

*'  Caade  Howard,  October  17, 1848. 

*  Sib,— As  Chainnan  of  the  General  Board  of  Health,  I  hope  to  be  ex- 
cised for  the  liberty  I  take  in  addressing  myself  to  you ;  but  I  have 
learned  with  conoem  that  some  snggestums  contained  in  a  recent  notifica- 
tion Issoed  by  the  Bosrd  on  the  sulgect  of  Asiatic  cholera  have  met  with 
the  dkappvoval  of  the  CoUege  of  Physicians. 

.  **I  wouklobserve»  in  the  first  plaee,  that  the  General  Board  of  Health, 
in  its  ordinary  operation,  and  with  the  exception  to  which  I  will  ptemotif 
fefo»  i»  Bwinly  »  Boaid  of  Woiks  for  sanitaxy  purposes,  fbr  (he  pte- 
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Tention  of  disease,  as  far  as  it  may  be  effected  Inr  such  works,  and  iU 
members  do  not  propose,  as  far  as  they  can  aYoid  it,  to  enter  into  aajr 
questions  of  the  treatment  of  disease.  These  they  would  ghidly  leave  to 
the  representatives  and  ornaments  of  the  medical  profession.  But,  in  the 
second  place,  I  have  to  advert  to  the  exception  I  have  named,  and  to  the 
apparent  deviation  on  the  part  of  the  Board  from  the  course  I  have  de« 
scribed.  Under  the  Act  of  last  Session,  for  the  prevention  of  contagious 
and  epidemic  diseases,  the  General  Board  of  Health  are,  upon  the  arrival 
or  approach  of  such  a  disease  as  the  Asiatic  cholera,  entrusted  with  funo- 
lions  which,  under  the  previous  Act,  were  exercised  by  the  Privy  CounciL 
£ven  under  these  circumstances  the  Board  would  be  extremely  reluctant 
to  trench  upon  any  department  in  the  more  legitunate  possession  of  others^ 
but  they  were  daily  assailed  by  representations  that  people  were  waiting 
to  hear  from  them  what,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  cholera,  they  ought  to  do« 

**  The  notification  in  question  was  drawn  up.by  the  medical  member  ol 
the  Board,  who  has  given  years  of  unremitting  inquiry  to  this  special 
class  of  subjects  ;  in  so  far  as  it  received  any  modification,  it  was  upon 
consultation  with  other  gentlemen  of  the  medical  profession,  who  gave  the 
kindest  and  most  disinterested  attention  to  the  matter,  and  whose  names 
would  be  a  guarantee  for  the  value  of  their  opinions.  The  Board  of  Health 
were  not,  at  that  time,  informed  that  any  other  public  body  were  moving 
in  the  business  ;  no  time  could  be  spared  ;  and  the^  conceived  themselves 
to  be,  even  at  the  risk  of  some  mistakes  and  deficiencies,  under  a  moral 
obligation  to  impart  to  the  public  what  appeared  to  them  to  be  the  pre- 
ponderant evidence  with  respect  to  the  means  of  prevention.  They  hoped, 
too,  thev  had  guarded  against  misconception,  by  occasioning  it  to  be  in* 
ferred  that  they  addressed  themselves  mainly  to  those  who  were  removed 
f^om  the  opportunities  of  special  advice,  and  by  distmctly  abstaining  from 
prescribing  for  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  on  the  ground  of  their 
hope  that,  in  every  such  case,  recourse  would  be  had  to  regular  professional 
advice. 

"  Witli  these  feelings,  and  with  respect  to  the  future,  I  have  only  to  add, 
that  the  General  Board  of  Health  wUl  receive  with  respect  and  aeference 
Koy  observations,  suggestions,  corrections,  respecting  their  own  views, 
with  which  the  College  of  Physicians  may  be  pleased  to  favour  them ; 
they  will  gladly  use  any  means  at  their  disposal  for  conveying  to  the  public 
any  information  and  advice  which  roav  be  obtained  fjrom  so  high  a  source  | 
and  even,  if  at  any  time  the  same  should  not  be  in  accordance  with  the 
opinions  they  have  been  led  to  adopt,  they  will  still  feel  themselves  bound 
to  insert  all  such  communications  in  their  official  circular,  and  let  them- 
have  the  weight  which  must  attach  to  the  views  of  such  an  eminent  body. 

**  I  must  further  request  allowance  for  the  hurry  and  imperfectioa  of 
the  present  communication,  which  is  written  upon  a  day  when  my  atten- 
tion is  otherwise  painfully  occupied :  but  I  was  anxious  that  no  time 
should  elapse  without  an  attempt  to  remove  any  misapprehension  which 
ma^  bare  milbrtunately  arisen,  and  to  tender  an  explanation  which  may 
be  justly  doe.     I  hare  the  honour  to  be,  Sia,  your  very  obedient  Servant, 

♦*  MoBPjrrH.** 

To  the  foregoing  letter  the  President  of  the  College  of  Physlclaas 
returned  an  answer  as  follows :—  ^ 

**  Dover  Street,  Ociober  23r(/,  1848. 

"  Mr  LoRD,~I  have  to  acknowledge  with  many  thanks  your  Lordship's 
oommunication  of  the  17  th  instant,  and  to  express,  on  the  part  of  the 
Oslltge  of  Phyvlciaas,  a  gracious  acknowledgment  of  the  courtesy  and 
cimsideratioB  with  which  you  have  been  pleased  Is  reoogoia  and  appMK 
date  the  just  authority  and  inflaenceol  tbas  bodyinaUintfeterBrelaang 
to  medical  polity  and  legislation.  .,  .  ■   \ 

**  On  puMic  grounds I^iost  siooeie^y  join  in  jyhaie(>io|Qai«Qp|!M04.IP9!l » 
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jtnat  IiordBhip.  that  tke  suggestionfl  contained  in  a  recent  notificatloQ 
uraed  hy  the  Board  of  Health  on  the  subject  of  Asiatic  cholera,  should 
have  been  in  direct  opposition  to  opinions  unanimously  entertained  by  the 
College  of  Physicians. 

'  **  Your  Loraship  obseryes  that  the  General  Board  of  Health,  in  its  ordi- 
nary operation,  is  mainly  a  board  of  works  for  sanitary  purposes.  To 
gueition  the  wisdom  with  which  the  Board  continues  to  discharge  such^ 
ranctions,  would  rery  properly  expose  the  College  to  the  charge  of  an' 
officious  and  unjustifiable  interference  in  matters  alien  to  their  studies  and 
duties  ;  but  the  objections  of  the  College,  as  your  Lordship  will  perceive, 
lett  exclusively  upon  the  medical  directions  pubhshed  by  the  Board  ovct 
which  your  Lordship  presides,  and  when  I  state  that  any  professional 
advice  would  have  issued  with  far  greater  propriety  and  efiect,  under  the 
ftdvice  and  sanction  of  the  chief  medical  institution  of  the  kingdom,  your 
Z^rddiip  will  admit  that  I  do  but  adopt  yotur  own  opmion,  for  you  would 
^adlv  leave  such  advice  to  the  representatives  of  the  medical  profession, 
unwilling  to  trench  upon  any  department  in  the  more  legitimate  posses- 
sloii  of  others* 

**  Tour  Lordship  states  that  the  Board  of  Health,  in  drawing  u^  the 
directions,  or  advice,  contained  in  the  notification  in  question,  was  assisted 
by  gentlemen  of  the  medical  profession,  whose  names  would  be  a  guarantee 
fbr  the  value  of  their  opinions  ;  upon  which  I  have  only  to  observe,  thaV 
persons  who  consent  to  give  opinions  upon  so  momentous  a  subject,  ought, 
at  least,  to  be  prepared  to  incur  the  responsibility  attached  to  them. 

'*  There  is  one  passage  in  your  Lordship's  letter  which  I  feel  bound  tor 
notice,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  indirectly,  to  inculpate  the  College  of  Thy- 
iSdans,  and  to  raise  a  suspicion  that  it  had  not  come  forward  with  the 
energy  and  promptness  commensurate  with  the  importance  of  the  occasion; 
your  Lordship  observes  that  the  Board  of  Health  were  not  informed  that 
*  any  other  public  body  were  moving  in  the  business.'  Allow  me  to  observe 
my  Lord,  that  until  the  present  instance,  I  believe  witliout  any  exception, 
the  Government,  in  all  great  medical  questions,  has  uniformly  called  upon 
the  College  of  Physicians  for  its  opinion  and  co-operation,  and  I  feel  satis- 
fled,  that,  had  the  Board  of  Health  so  acted  upon  the  present  occasion^ 
the  College  would  cheertVilly  have  responded  to  the  call 

**  I  have  the  h(Hiour  to  enclose  a  copy  of  resolutions  passed  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  College,  and  transmitted  to  Secretary  Sir  George  Grey,  and 
I  would  observe  that  these  resolutions  are  still  under  consideration,  with 
a  view,  should  it  so  appear  expedient,  to  amplify,  or  otherwise  to  modify 
them,  and  that  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  forwarding  to  the  Board  q£ 
Health  a  copy  of  the  same  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Mr  Lord,  your  Lordship's  obedient  servant, 

*^  JoHK  Atrton  Paris, 
«•  Pruident  of  the  JRoyal  CoOege  <if  Phsftickuu." 

.  The  Freudent  of  the  CoUege  of  Physicians  redeemed  the  promise  given 
at  the  coDcJusion  of  the  last  letter,  by  sending  to  the  Board  of  Health,  on 
the  31st  ot  October,  1848,  the  resolutions  of  the  College,  aa  they  were 
8ubsequeut)y  prepared  and  circulated.  On  the  6th  of  November,  a  second 
notiflcation  wfts  issued  by  the  General  Board  of  Health,  differing  in  some 
important  points  from  the  notification  which  liad  been  previously  published 
hv  that  Board,  and  according  in  those  respects  with  the  resolutiona  of,  the 
(xdlege  of  Physicians. 

In  aeoordance  with  the  asaurance  given  by  Lord  Morpeth  in  th« 
foKfloing  letter^  the  Resolutions  of  the  College  of  Physicians  were 
miblished  in  the  Official  Notification  (No.  S.)  of  the  General  Board  of 
Health.  To  these  resolutions  are  appended  '*  Observations  of  the 
General  BMid  «f  HmMt/'  in  tvhieb  some  of  the  opinions  of  the 
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College  are  discussed^  and  contrasted  with  data  upon  which  were 
founded  the  general  instructions  in  the  Official  Notification,  No.  1. 

The  chief  question  at  issue  appears  to  he,  whether  an  ordinary  diet» 
with  a  proportion  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  should  be  recommendad. 
The  Board  of  Health  contends  that  during  the  prevalence  of  cholera^ 
there  is  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  atmosphere  which  affects  the  con-, 
stitution,  and  occasions  general  uneasiness*  with  a  tendency  to  disorder 
of  the  bowels,  and  that  consequently  a  diet  which  might  be  found  to 
agree  very  well  under  ordinarv  drcumstanoes,  would  he  inadmissible, 
come  quotations  are  introducea,  describing  the  nature  of  the  sensations, 
the  want  of  sleep,  or  excessive  drowsiness,  the  uneasiness  of  the  crows, 
who  left  their  usual  roosting  place;  in  fact,  the  general  derangement  of 
the  functions  of  life,  demanding  a  corresponding  change  in  diet.  The 
article  is  enlivened  with  a  few  pleasing  anecdotes ;  for  instance,  the 

following: — "  M ,  a  licensed  hawker,  twenty- three  years  of  age». 

was  intoxicated  on  the  Saturday  night,  and  locked  up  until  Monday, 
when  he  was  discharged,  and  took  a  heartv  supper  of  pork,  greens, 
and  potatoes,  at  night.  He  was  seised  witn  cholera  at  two  a.m.  on 
Tuesday,  and  died  on  the  same  day."  Now,  whether  the  attack  of 
cholera  was  occasioned  by  the  intoxication,  the  locking  up,  or  the  pork, 
the  greens,  or  the  potatoes,  is  a  qnestioD  on  which  five  barristets  might 
argue  fior  a  long  time.  The  College  of  Physicians  would  not  haswrd 
an  o{»nion  without  further  evidence,  b«t  the  Board  of  Health  adduces 
the  fact  in  support  of  the  instructions  contained  in  Official  Notifica- 
tion, No.  1,  adding  a  few  other  instances  in  which  post  hoc  is  con- 
sidered to  implv  propter  koc^  and  qnotins  some  general  remarks  on' 
y^table  diet  from  popular  works  by  medical  authors. 

Fortunately  for  the  public,  the  cholera  is  not  msddng  advances  in 
this  country  at  present,  and  we  may  hope  that  bdfore  its  arrival,  the 
conflicting  opiniona  now  prevailing  on  the  important  sulgect  of  dlei»- 
m^  be  set  at  rest. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  from  the  conespondence  published  above^ 
that  the  responsibility  of  the  existing  collision  between  diese  two 
au^orities  does  not  rest  with  the  College  of  Physicians,  as  the  Pire* 
ddent  distinctly  states  in  his  second  letter,  that  if  the  Grovemment 
had  acted  in  accordance  with  the  usual  custom  in  such  cases,  by 
applying  to  the  Collie  for  its  opinion  and  co-operation,  the  College 
would  cheerfully  have  responded  to  the  call. 

Although  the  Goywnment  did  not  think  proper  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  consult  the  College  of  Physicians,  the  Board  of  Health 
(oKat  Works)  has  not  been  acting  altogether  without  medical 
advice  ;  but  the  medical  adviser,  being  one  of  the  ^*  cuckoo"*  genus 
in  search  of  a  nest,  it  might  have  been  inconvenient  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  proceedings  to  eall  into  requisition  the  services  of  so- 
important  and  experienced  a  body  as  the  College  of  Physicia&fl. 
Indeed,  we  are  inrormed  on  good  authority,  that  the  interference 
of  the  College  eyoa  at  the  eleventh  hour,  occasioned  certain  pal* 
pitations  and  misgivings,  such  as  might  be  supposed  to  agitate  l^e 
hreast  o£  a  cuckoo  on  the  approach  of  a  troop  of  schoolboys.  In 
the  present  case  the  cuckoo  was  safe,  his  nest  being  protected  by 
thorns,  which  grow  luxuriantly  in  the  woods  and  forests, : 

*  See  p.  802  of  this  volume. 
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TRANSACTIONS 

ov 
THE    PHARMACEUTICAL    SOCIETY. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING, 

WBDNESDAT,  DECEMBER  13th,  1848. 
MR.  MOKSON^   FBESIDEST,   VH   THS  CHAIB. 

A  P^>er  was  ready 

ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  OXIDE  OF  ZINC  BY 
COMBUSTION. 

BT  BOt.  G.  D.  MIDOLET. 

The  author  ealb  the  attention  of  Pharmaceulacai  Chemists  to 
what  he  conceives  to  be  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  prepara- 
tion of  oxide  of  zinc  by  combustion.  Having  directed  his  atten-^ 
tion  to  this  subject  for  manj  years,  and  constructed  an  apparatus 
for  the  purpose  of  efiecting  the  combustion  of  the  zinc,  he  has  been 
enabled  to  overcome  the  difficulties  which  had  been  previously 
experienced  in  tho  process.  The  apparatus  employea  by  Mr* 
Midgley  is  a  large  muffle,  which  is  heated  to  redness  m  a  nimace 
of  suitable  eonstruction.  The  draught  of  ur  necessary  for  supn 
porting  the  combustion  is  conveyed  from  the  muffle  by  a  tube 
passing  through  the  top  of  the  furnace  and  terminating  in  a  vessel 
eontaining  water,  in  which  the  portion  of  oxide  which  is  earned 
off  in  the  current  of  hot  air  is  retamed.  With  an  apparatus  of 
ibis  kind  he  makes  a  hundred  weight  or  two  of  the  oxide  at  8 
time,  by  a  conlinuous  process,  the  zinc  being  introduced  into  the 
muffle  from  time  to  time  as  the  combustiim  proceeds.  Any  par- 
ticles of  metallic  zinc  that  may  remain  mixed  with  the  oxide  are 
subsequently  separated  by  a  sieve.  The  author  states  that  the  zinc  or 
spelter  of  commerce  is  now  made  extremely  pure,  and  yields  by  com«* 
bustion  a  white  oxide,  which  is  free  from  cadmium  or  other  metals^ 
He  expresses  an  opinion  that  the  oxide  obtained  by  the  process 
here  described,  is  more  efficacious  when  used  in  the  form  of  oint-r 
ment,  than  that  made  by  any  of  the  processes  which  have  beeq 
published  in  the  modem  Pharmacopoeias.  In  confirmation  of  thifl;, 
fie  alludes  to  a  statement  published  some  yean  ago  by  Mr.  Red- 
wood, from  which  it  appealed  that  the  so-called  oxide  of  zinc  ol 
eommerce,  contained  large  quantities  of  water,  and  of  carbonic  or 
sulphuric  acid.  He  also  recommends  the  use  of  oxide  of  zino 
made  by  combustion,  as  a  substitute  for  white  lead  in  the  prepay 
ration  of  paint     A^nong  the  advantages  which  he  ccmceives 
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would  result  firom  this  substitution,  are,  the  superior  presenrative 
ttSbct  of  odde  of  noc  when  applied  to  iron,  dependent  upon  th^* 
eleotro*positive  character  of  zinc,  the  fact  of  its  not  being  altered^ 
ia  colour  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  other  gases,  and  the  avmd-f 
ance  of  those  injurious  effects  upon  the  health  which  are  expe-' 
rienced  by  the  workmen  employed  in  the  manufocture  of  white 
lead. 

Mr.  Squire  inquired  if  Mr.  Midgley  had  practically  tried  the 
use  of  oxide  of  zinc  as  a  substitute  for  white  lead  in  paint.  He 
(Mr.  S.)j  had  tried  it  some  years  ago  in  his  laboratory,  and  fouod 
diat  it  was  very  deficient  in  the  power  of  covering^  whuJi  is  depea-^ 
dent  upon  the  opacity  of  the  piunt.  ^ 

Mr.  MiDQLEY  said  he  had  seen  it  used,  and  thought  that 
although  it  did  not  cover  so  well  as  white  lead,  yet,  taking  this 
deficiency  into  account,  the  price  at  which  it  could  be  made 
would  compensate  for  the  defect.  He  had  calculated  that  tbre^ 
coats  of  zinc  paint  would  be  equivalent  to  two  coats  of  lead  punt^ 

Mr.  Hooper  remarked,  that  oxide  of  zinc  paint  was  at  present 
sold  in  London,  and  he  believed  the  oxide  of  zinc  used  in  making 
it  was  imported  from  abroad.  This,  at  least,  he  knew  to  be  tbe 
case  with  the  paint  prepared  at  one  manufactory. 

Mr.  ScANLAN  had  been  engaged  some  yean  ago  in  some  0x007 
riments  on  the  preparation  of  oxide  of  zinc  by  combustion ;  his 
object  having  been  to  effect  the  oxidation  by  causing  a  current  of 
hot  air  to  pass  over  the  surface  of  melted  zinc  The  resolts,  bow-» 
ever,  had  not  realised  his  anticipations. 

Mr.  Bell  had  tried,  in  the  preparation  of  zino  ointment»  seme 
of  the  oxide  of  zinc  made  by  combustion  as  a  substitute  for  that 
made  in  the  usual  way  by  precipitation  and  calcination,  but  found 
that  in  the  state  in  which  he  had  received  it,  it  was  not  sufiicieatiy 
smooth  and  impalpable.  It  required  to  be  treated  by  elutriatioa 
before  being  used,  so  as  to  remove  any  minute  particles  of  metal 
that  m^ht  remiun  mixed  with  it. 

Mr.  Kedwood  thought  that  some  benefit  would  resuU  from  the 
discussion  of  this  subject,  by  its  affording  an  opportunity  for  again 
directing  the  attention  of  the  retail  Pharmaceutist  to  the  impurity 
of  much  of  the  oxide  of  zinc  of  commerce.  He  (Mr.  R.)  bad 
read  a  paper  before  the  Society  some  years  ago  on  this  subject, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  show  that  nearly  all  of  what  was  met 
wiih  in  commerce  and  used  in  medicine  as  oxide  of  nnt  was  either 
caarbonate  of  zinc  or  basic  sulphate  of  zine,  contumng  only  fh>tn 
64  to  67  per  cent,  of  the  oxide.  Since  that  period  manufacturers 
had  Dvepu^the  true  oxide  of  ibc  aoeordingto  the  Pbarmaeopoeia  1 
but  ne  was  given  to  understand  that  in  a  great  majority  of  cases 
the  retail  Pharmaceutists  still  purchased  the  impure  preparations, 
either  on  account  of  their  being  cheaper,  or  because  the  colour  and 
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appearance  is  more  in  acooidanee  with  what  they  have  heen  aceos* 
tomed  to.  The  oxide  of  zinc  made  according  to  the  Pharmacol 
pceaa  has  a  slightly  yellowish  colour,  while  the  other  preparations 
are  white.  ' 

ON    CALAMINE. 

BT  BCS.  JACOB  BELL. 

The  impurity  of  the  calamine  usually  met  with  in  commerce 
has  long  been  notorious,  and  the  attention  of  Chemists  was  espe« 
didiy  directed  to  ihe  subject  by  Mr.  Moore,  who  examined  six 
samples  of  it  in  the  laboratory  of  this  Sodety.  Of  these  samples 
(which  were  obtained  from  different  sources)  five  contained  no  anc^ 
and  ti)e  sixth  was  contaminated  with  nearly  forty  per  cent  of 
Ibrei^  matter.  Since  the  publication  of  the  paper  of  Mr.  Moore^ 
rarious  inquiries  have  been  made  for  a  cfenuine  calamine,  and  my 
object  in  bringing  forward  the  subject  is  to  furnish  the  result  of 
my  own  investigation  in  reference  to  it. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  same  adulteration  prevailed  on 
tfxe  contuient,  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  obtain 
specimens  from  Paris.  Six  samples  having  been  procured  for  thij 
purpose  at  some  of  the  most  respectable  shops,  they  were  found 
on  examination  to  be  fair  specimens  of  calamine,  although  dif- 
fering in  colour,  and  not  prepared  in  the  manner  reqmred  for  use 
hi  this  country. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  compound  sold  as  calamine 
ki  England,  is  not  always  mixed  designedly  as  a  fiabricated  article, 
but  that  it  is  another  native  mineral,  winch  occurs  in  the  same 
tooalHies,  and  is  substituted  for  the  true  calamine  either  accidentally 
lOr  habitually,  on  the  principle  that  no  complaint  bemg  made,  it  is 
supposed  to  give  general  satisfaction. 

1  In  eonfirmation  of  this  opinion,  the  specimens  on  the  table, 
recently  obtained  from  Derbyshire,  will  serve  to  point  out  how 
easily  such  a  mistake  might  occur,  viz., 

^' '  tl  Kattve  carbonate  of  zinc,  or  calamine,  in  its  usual  state. 
X '  a.  A  large  specimen  <^  the  same. 

li  a.  Cl^ainiiised  and  common  calamine^  with  minute  cubes  of  fluor  spar. 
1 ,4U .  Green  or  copteous  calamine,  with  dark  dog-tooUi,  or  calcareous  spar* 
'^   5.  Cadmiferous  calamine  with  stalactitic 

it  With  these  ma^  be  compvred  the  following  also  £rom  Derih^ 
jihire,  some  of  which  at  fiist  sight  might  be  suppooed  to  sesenme 
^formor. 

;  .6.  A  koBga  pisee  of  massive  coldferoos  sulphate  of  barytes  poSshed. 

^    7.  A  stalactite  of  ditta 
,  8.  Ditto,  coated  by  lateral  crystals  of  the  pure  sulphate  (nre> 

:    9.  A  specimen  as  usually  found. 

1  >10. '  A  seetSon  polished. 
11.  A  massive  piece  of  common  boTTtes  (cauk),  the  Dutch  lead  of  com- 
merce, and  the  &lae  calamine  of  the  iriiops. 
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The  last  of  these  spedmens  is  oontaminated  viih  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  iron  to  eiye  it  a  cdour  not  unlikelj,  when  powdered, 
to  be  mistaken  for  mat  of  calamine,  and  if  taken  on  trusty  without 
chemical  examination,  its  frequent  occurrence  in  the  market  is 
easily  accounted  for :  in  fact,  the  spurious  article  has  a  brighter 
and  more  '^  popular''  colour  than  tne  genuine,  which  has  a  dull 
dirty  brown  tmt. 

llie  real  calamine  is  more  expensive  than  the  minerals  usually  sub* 
stituted  for  it,  but  the  difference  is  not  enough  to  furnish  an  induce- 
ment  to  continue  the  practice^  if  a  demand  prevailed  for  the 
genuine  article.  The  reme^  is  therefore  in  the  hands  of  the 
trade,  and  the  publication  of  the  fact  among  those  who  supply 
calamine  wholesale  is  likely  to  have  a  salutair  effect. 

The  specimens  were  obtained  from  Mr.  Adam,  of  Matlock,  who 
on  application,  readily  furnished  the  information  desired,  and 
5ent  naif  a  ton  of  real  calamine,  of  which  No.  1  is  a  sample, 
observing,  that  he  could  supply  it  at  a  lower  rate  in  quanUty,  if  the 
half  ton  sent  as  a  specimen  should  be  found  to  answer  the  purpose. 

The  examination  having  proved  satisfactory,  it  might  have 
been  supposed  that  the  difficulty  was  at  an  end,  but  this  was  not 
the  case. 

The  Pharmacopoeia  contains  the  following  directions  for 
Calandna  Praparata : — 

«  Bum  tile  calamine,  then  bruise  it.  Afterwards  let  it  be  made  into  a 
very  fine  powder  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  directed  chalk  to  be 
piepared. 

It  would  be  obviously  incUscreet  to  entrust  tins  process  in  the 
hands  of  tiie  parties  accustomed  to  supply  what  is  called  Calamine 
to  the  trade,  and  the  erection  of  the  requisite  apparatus  for  tiiis 
purpose  would  be  attended  With  considerable  expense  besides  in- 
terfering with  reg^ar  business.  This  obstacle  would  no  longer 
exist,  if  a  regular  demand  should  arise  for  the  genuine  calamine. 
It  would  not  answer  the  purpose  of  the  retail  consumer  to  embark 
in  this  manufacture,  but  an  opportunity  exists  for  any  manufac- 
turing Chemist  who  may  feel  disposed  to  assist  in  rectifying  the 
abuse,  which  has  for  so  many  years  been  a  disgrace  to  the  trade  in 
reference  to  this  preparation. 

Before  dbmissmg  the  subject  it  may  be  as  well  to  suggest  a 
question  for  the  consideration  of  Chemists,  namely,  in  wnat  re- 
spect is  tiie  native  calamine  superior  to  tiie  oxide  of  zinc  in 
its  pure  state  ?  The  preparation  in  which  calamine  is  chiefly,  if 
not  exclusively,  used,  is  ceratum  calamitKB,  or  Turoer's  cerate  : 
and  the  substitution  of  pure  oxide  for  calamine  would  amount 
to  no  more  than  the  abstraction  of  the  adventitious  impurities 
which  inevitably  occur,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  a  native 
product.  This  question  must  be  decided  by  the  College  of 
rhysidans,  as  it  is  quite  clear  that  as  long  as  ceratum  calamina  con* 
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imiiei  Mttoiig  the  preparations  m  the  PhannaoopoBia,  erery  Chemist 
shodd  be  provided  with  geniiiiie  calamine.  To  promote  this 
object)  the  subject  is  introduoed  to  the  meeting  tms  cTening. 
The  specimens  are  at  the  service  of  the  Society,  having  been 
obtained  for  the  museum,  and  the  half  ton  of  calamine  is  waiting 
for  the  word  of  command  of  the  first  enterprising  Chemist  who  may 
he  disposed  to  undertake  to  prepare  it  according  to  the  instructions 
of  the  Pharmaoopceia. 

Mb.  MmoLET  stated  that  many  years  aff o  he  had  directed  lus 
attention  to  the  impurities  in  commercial  calamine.  He  found  on 
enquiry  in  the  mining  districts  where  calamine  was  found ,  that 
the  miners  applied  the  name  calamine  to  two  minerals,  they  called 
the  native  carbonate  of  zinc  Brass  calamine^  and  amorphous  sul* 
phate  of  baryta  they  called  common  calamine^  or  barytes  calamine. 
As  the  former  of  these  was  the  dearest,  and  as  there  was  always  a 
demand  for  it  for  making  brass,  it  had  become  the  practice  to 
substitute  the  other  for  use  in  medicine.  He  believed  the  true 
calamine  was  much  more  efficadous  than  ihe  other  when  used  in 
Tumei^s  cerate. 

Mr.  Squire  thought  the  use  of  calamine  in  medicine  might  be 
very  well  dispensed  with^  and  pure  oxide  of  zinc  substituted  for  it. 

Mr.  AiiBXAND£R  Ure  coimnded  in  the  opinion  that  for  medici- 
nal use  oude  of  zinc  might  be  substituted  for  calamine.  He 
considered  it  of  great  importance  that  the  oxide  should  be  in  an 
impalpable  powder. 

Mr.  MoRSON  thought  it  very  questionable  whether  a  white 
Tumer^s  cerate  would  satisfy  the  public,  who  had  so  long  been 
accustomed  to  look  upon  the  colour  as  characteristic  of  this  prepa- 
ration. In  the  provinces,  where  large  quantities  of  thb  ointment 
are  used,  he  anticipated  that  there  would  be  a  strong  opposition 
raised  to  such  an  innovation,  by  that  important  dass,  the  old 
ladies.  It  was  true  that  some  oolouring  matter  might  be  added 
to  assimilate  it  to  the  old  preparation,  and  as  true  calamine,  when 
prepared  according  to  the  Pharmacopoeia,  was  principally  a  mixture 
of  oxide  of  zinc  with  a  little  oxide  of  iron,  this  latter  oxide  would 
be  the  best  colouring  agent  to  use. 

Mr.  FoRDRED  remarked,  tfiat  before  the  eiq>eriments  of  Mr. 
Moore  were  published,  he  had  frequently  examined  specimens  of 
commercial  calamine,  and  had  invariaUy  found  them  to  consist 
principally  of  sulphate  of  baryta. 

Mr.  Redwood  thought  it  was  due  to  the  Wholesale  Drug^ts 
to  state,  that  they  were  not  the  parties  by  whom  the  substitution 
of  sulphate  of  baryta  for  true  calamine  was  made.  He  had 
inquired  from  several:  sources,  and  found  that  there  was  a  large 
manufacturer  of  calamine  at  Derby,  from  whom  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  most  of  the  commercial  calamine  waa^  obtained,  and 
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the  other  pastM  dealbg  in  it,  had  net^  vatii  tfie  sahject  wti 
reoently  mooted,  been  aware  of  the  real  composition  of  me  com« 
merciai  article.  —  > 

CORUNDUM  FILES. 
A  NOTE  was  read  from  Mr.  Bartlett,  accompanving  some  speci- 
mens of  comndnm,  which  he  had  applied  in  the  n>nnation  of  files 
and  wheels  for  cuttang  glass  apparatus.  He  ihought  that  these 
instruments  would  be  found  to  answer  better  than  the  common  files^ 
the  corundum  possessing  very  great  hardness.  The  files  and 
wheels  were  made  by  attachiug  the  powdered  corundrum  with 
cement  to  the  surfiice  of  wood. 


PORTRAIT  OF  THE  TREASURER, 
The  Chairman  announced  the  presentation  to  the  Institution  of 
the  Portrait  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  R.  XL  Pigeon,  Esq. 

A  specimen  of  an  improved  Idnd  of  collodion  was  put  on  the 
table  by  Mr.  Fordred.  —— . 
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REVISION  OP  THE  LIST  OF  MEMBERS. 

In  accordance  with  the  bye-laws  of  the  Pharmaceutioal  Society^ 
which  require  that  persons  ceasing  to  be  Members  shall  return 
their  Diplomas  or  Certificates  of  Membership,  the  Council  have 
.issued  a  drcular  to  those  whose  subscriptions  were  in  arrear.  The 
issue  of  this  circular  had  been  deferred  for  a  considerable  time  in 
the  hope  that  ihe  usual  communication  of  the  Secretary  would 
have  the  desired  effect  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  ;  but  the 
Council,  feeling  that  in  justice  to  those  who  regularly  contributed 
their  share  of  support  to  the  institution,  they  could  no  longer 
postpone  the  adoption  of  the  course  prescribed  by  the  bye-laws  in 
reference  to  defisLulters,  have  issued  the  circular,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  result  up  to  the  12th  of  December  :— 

Number  of  defaulters,  August  1st,  1848  •     •     «     •    763 
Arrears  paid  up  in  consequence  of  circular  •     •     70 

Promised  to  pay ••••11 

Deferred 13 

Dead 86 

Left  business    •     .     « 84 

Left  the  towns       . 68 

Diplomas  lost 6 

*<       returned 108 

436 

Unsettled 327 


TRANSACTIONS   OF   THE  BRISTOL   CHEMISTS' 

ASSOCIATION. 

AUTUMN  SESSION,  1848. 


INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS. 

B7  DB.  G.  D.  FRIPP, 
Physidan  to  the  BriBtol  General  Hospital  and  the  Clifton  Dispensary. 

(Continued  from  page  287*) 

There  is  yet  another  bearing  vhich  educational  improrement  hsB  upon 
your  relations  to  the  medical  profesaion,  which  I  cannot  wholly  paas  over; 
— and  it  applies  to  the  dlapenslDg  department  of  your  business.  Though 
I  should  be  sony  to  tliink  sudi  things  were  done  in  any  respectable 
establishment — and  I  am  sure  they  would  not  be  sanctioned  by  the  heads 
of  such  establishmeats^yet  both  my  own  experience,  and  that  of  others, 
compel  me  to  beliere  that  preparations,  supposed,  no  doubt,  by  the  dis* 
penser  to  be  equivalent  to  those  ordered  by  the  prescriber,  are  occasionally 
substituted  in  place  of  the  latter.  I  have  before  alluded,  though  not  in 
express  terms,  to  these  substitutions,  when  speaking  of  the  extent  to 
which  a  PhysicHan^s  success  and  credit  are  oftentimes  placed  in  your  strict 
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honour  and  integrity ;  and  I  believe  I  wai  right  in  appealing  to  your  sense 
of  honour  as  that  which  should  guard  him  against  this  source  of  annoy- 
snce,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  But  such  things,  when  they  do  occur, 
happen,  I  am  yerj  sure,  from  want  of  that  more  just  appreciation  of  the 
properties  of  medncines,  which  a  general  improvement  in  the  preparatory 
studies  of  the  dispensing  chemist  would  give  or  suggest  to  him,— and  of 
that  greater  caution  which  always  accompanies  greater  knowledge.  little 
can  those  who  (tispense  the  prescriptions  of  the  medical  attendant,  know ' 
of  the  particular  reasons  why  one  bitter  infusion  is  preferred  by  him  to 
another,  one  cathartic  to  another,  or  one  form  of  an  active  remedy  to 
Another,  and  how  seriously  any  reversal  of  his  intentions  may  disappoint 
his  expectations,  and  be  prejudicial  both  to  his  reputation  with  the  patient 
and  to  the  patient's  own  wdfare.  But  more  knowledge  would  suggest  the 
possibility  of  these  events,  and  be  a  great  safeguard  against  their  occur- 
rence. I  will  only  add,  that  similar  observations  apply  also  to  the  subject 
of  exact  and  conscientious  adherence  to  the  precise  quantities  ordered ; 
an  apparently  most  trivial  deviation  from  these  being  often  productive  of 
serious  consequences,  not  dreamt  of  by  the  youth  who  trusts  to  his  eye 
when  he  ought  to  rely  only  upon  the  balance. 

But,  amongst  the  incentives  to  educationid  improvement,  I  have  yet  to 
speak  of  your  relation  to  the  public—and  herein  I  particularly  allude  to 
the  protection  they  expect,  and  ought  to  find  in  a  respectable  Chemist  and 
Druggist,  from  the  risk  of  being  supplied  with  adulterated  or  inferior 
drugs  and  chemicals.  This  is  a  matter  in  which  they  arc  entirely  without 
security,  except  through  their  confidence  in  your  honour  and  knowledge; 
and  it  is  unnecessary  to.  observe,  that  the  former,  without  the  latter, 
avails,  in  this  instance,  but  very  little.  Now  1  believe  that  adulterations 
do  actually  exist  to  a  less  degree  than  once  thev  did,  and  that  they  are 
less  frequently  met  with  in  this  country  than  in  some  others.  I  fear, 
however,  that,  from  this  circumstance,  many  Chemists  are  induced  to 
believe  that  they  may  rely  with  entire  security  on  their  medicines,  pro- 
vided they  themselves  purchase  from  respectable  houses,  and  that  any 
great  degree  of  acquaintance,  either  with  the  distinctive  characters  A 
genuine  drugs  or  the  mode  of  testing  chemical  substances,  so  as  to  ascer* 
tain  their  purity,  is  consequently  unnecessary.  Yet  it  is  notorious  that 
drugs  of  very  different  qualities  are  kept— knowingly— and  also  that 
many  adulterations  are  practised,  and  many  impure  chemicals  prepared. 
Though  no  "  apothecary"  would  now  dare  "  shew  the  censors,"  as  Dr. 
Murett  says  was  done  in  his  days  (180  years  ago)  "  myrtle-leaves  for 
senna,  mushrooms  rubbed  over  with  cnalk  for  agaric,  hemlock  for  poeony," 
or,  more  fatal  substitution  still,  **  sheep's  lungs  for  fox's  lungs  and  the 
bone  of  an  ox's  heart  for  that  of  a  stag's  heart,"— yet  there  is  no  doubt 
that  many  a  respectable  Chemist  would  be  found  to  be  the  unconscious 
possessor  and  vendor  of  adulterated  senna,  or  scammony,  or  opium,  or 
ipecacuanha,  or  rhubarb,  or  jalap,  or  elaterium.  The  whole  cat^ogue  of 
things  sold  in  powder  as  well  as  of  essential  oils,  is  open  to  exception  of 
ibis  kind  ;  and  various  chemical  ingredients  used  in  medicine,  of  which 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  cite  as  examples,  iodide  of  potassium,  iodine  itself 
white  precipitate  of  mereury,  nitrate  of  silver,  benzoic  acid,  valcrionate  of 
zinc,  and  the  more  costly  alkaloids,  are  found  in  most  fluctuating  degrees 
of  purity.  So  greatly  does  the  purity  of  strychnine  vary,  that  I  was 
myself  the  subject  of  a  precisely  similar  experience  to  one  recorded 
by  Dr.  Christison  as  happening  to  him.  A  patient  of  mine,  who  had 
been  taking  this  medicine  without  obvious  effect,  became  immediatdy 
affected  with  frightful  tetanic  spasms  on  using  the  same  doses  supplied 
irom  a  different  source.  On  the  vast  importance  of  this  subject,  and  tne 
proportionate  increase  of  this  with  the  activity  and  energy  of  any  given 
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agent,  it  were  most  superflaous  ifor  me  to  insist.  But  is  it  not  dear,  then, 
ihat  those  who  are  the  immediate  puryejors  of  medicinal  substances  to  the 
public,  should  be  thoroughly  qualifled,  by  a  knowledge  of  materia  medica 
and  of  chemistry— in  other  words,  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  physical 
and  chemical  characters  of  aU  the  articles  of  the  materia  medica  and  of 
the  preparations  of  the  Fharmaoop(Bia,~to  know  the  spurious  from  the 
genuine,  the  good  from  the  inferior  article,  and  to  analyze  and  test  the 
diemical  substances  he  uses  ?  Unless,  then,  it  can  be  said  that  our  Fhar- 
maoeutists  are  already  possessed  of  aU  this  knowledge — ^and  this,  I  believe, 
without  any  blame  to  those  who  have  not  had  the  opportunities  neces- 
sary for  its  acquisition,  must  be  denied,— a  clear  case  is  made  out,  on  the 
Srand  of  your  relations  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the  profession,  for  an 
proved  standard  of  professional  education. 

I  have  now  detailed  some  of  the  principal  motives  and  objects  which 
may  be  supposed  to  actuate  you  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  higher 
educational  status  ;  and  these  I  have  derived— from  the  circumstance  of 
your  art  being  directly  based  upon  scientific  principles— from  the  natural 
desire  to  elevate  one's  individual  position  as  well  as  that  of  our  profession 
in  the  scale  of  social  rank, — ^from  the  discrepancy  which  the  daily  in- 
creasing applications  of  chemistry  make  but  still  more  apparent,  between 
your  name  and  your  actual  professional  character, — from  the  necessity  of 
■uch  internal  improvement,  in  order  to  obtaining  that  protection  from 
unqualified  persons  which  is  desirable,  no  less  for  the  public  than  for 
yourselves,— and,  from  the  claims  arising  out  of  the  relation  in  which  you 
stand  to  the  medical  profession  on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  public  on  the 
other.    I  am  now  about  to  tread  on  more  tender  ground,  and  to  allude  to 
a  frirther  reason,  why,  to  myself,  such  a  movement  as  that  in  which  you 
have  engaged  yoursdves  seems  desirable ;  though,  I  am  well  aware,  that 
the  ultimate  effect  I  anticipate  from  it,  would  by  many  of  my  medical 
brethren,  and  perhaps  by  yourselves,  be  questioned  or  denied,  and  that, 
by  some  of  yourselves,  a  different  view  may  be  taken  as  to  its  desirable- 
ness.   The  result  to  which  I  refer  is,  a  more  complete  and  definite  line  of 
demarcation  between  your  duties  and  engagements,  and  those  of  any  class 
of  medical  practitioners.    Every  body  knows  that  there  is  a  sort  of 
border  territory  between  the  Chemists  and  Bruggists  on  the  one  hand, 
and  one  class  of  general  practitioners  on  the  other,  which  gives  rise,  as 
border  territory  is  always  too  apt  to  do,  to  bickerings  and  heart-burnings, 
—to  little  disputes  as  to  where  the  boundary  actually  lies — and  to 
mutual  incursions  into  what  either  party  considers  his  rlghtfrd  province. 
Now  to  arrive,  if  possible,  at  a  mutual  good  understanding  on  this 
matter,  I  shall  presume,  will  be  acknowledged,  by  all  parties,  to  be  a 
desirable  object ;  and  my  own  impression  is,  that  this  object  will  be  for- 
warded, at  any  rate,  by  the  introduction  of  a  better  and  more  scientific 
education  amongst  the  Pharmaceutical  body.    I  am  told,  there  are  some 
of  the  general  practitioners  who  regard  your  doings  with  jealous  watch- 
fblness,  fearing  that  they  will  but  lead  to  still  further  encroachments.    I 
think  their  fears  are  groundless.    I  augur  from  a  greater  diffusion  of 
chemical  knowledge  among  your  body,  a  more  complete  concentration  of 
your  attention  upon  your  immediate  duties,  and  upon  those  pursuits 
which  are  directly  connected  with  the  subjects  you  have  systematically 
studied.    The  greater  exactness  and  minuteness  of  attainment,  in  one 
branch  of  science,  will  of  itself  suggest  wholesome  doubts  of  ability  in 
any  other,  which  may  not  have  be^  made  the  object  of  similar  careful 
and  regular  study.    It  is  one  of  the  well-known  results  of  thorough  and 
sound  knowledge,  that  it  opens  the  mind  to  perceive  its  own  ignorance, 
and  therefore  it  engenders  caution  :  whUe,  on  the  other  hand,  to  make  a 
somewhat  hackneyed  quotation,  which  we  shall  all  be  the  better  fbr 
reoembering,  *«  Fools  rush  in  where  wise  men  dare  not  tread." 
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From  these  obserrations  jou  will  hare  inferred  that  I  participate  in  the 
objection,  which  is  taken  generally  by  members  of  my  profession,  to  the 
Chemist  and  Druggist  acting  as  a  medical  practitioner.  And  so  I  do—* 
though  not  to  the  extent,  probably,  that  some  would  go.  '*  Abrotamm 
agro  Non  audet,  nisi  qui  didicit  dare"  says  Horace,  contrasting  the  general 
conceit,  that  every  body,  whether  learned  or  unlearned^  could  write  rerseSi 
with  the  commendable  way  in  which,  in  all  other  rocations,  each  man  kept 
to  his  own  line.  *'  No  one  thinks  of  venturing  so  much  as  to  administer 
abrotanum  to  the  sick  except  he  has  been  properly  instructed."  And  of 
the  principle  herein  Implied  I  cannot  but  believe  you  will  all  agree  with 
me  m  owning  the  justice.  Now  I  do  not  mean  to  contend  for  sudi  a  strict 
carrying  out  of  this  rule  as  would  prevent  those  employed  in  the  dispen« 
sing  of  medicines,  and  who  must  and  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
general  properties  of  medicines,  from  ever,  on  their  own  responsibility, 
recommending  a  dose  of  medicine.  Far  from  it.  All  I  would  insist  on^* 
and  this  most  strongly— is,  that  they  should  do  this  only  when  askedi 
declining  rather  than  courting  the  office  of  medical  adviser  ;  and  never 
do  it  at  all,  when  their  own  good  sense  and  knowledge  suggest  to  them 
the  probability  that  the  applicant  has  anv  serious  disorder.  And  thia 
simply  because,  without  extensive  and  careral  study  of  disease,  under  the 
lights  of  all  needful  preliminary  knowledge,  it  is  tmsafe  to  presume  on  our 
being  able  rightly  to  interpret  symptoms.  And  for  myself  I  believe  they 
are  more  likely  to  act  thus  in  proportion  as  they  are  better  instructed. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  recall  to  mind  the  history  of  the  Chemists  and 
Druggists,  as  a  distinct  body,  and  to  remember  that  thcv  occupy  the  very 
place  which  the  original  Apothecary  did,  when  he  was  the  assistant  of  tlie 
Fhysician,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  compounding  and  sometimes  adminla* 
tering  the  medicines  which  the  latter  prescribed.  Now,  by  degrees,  the 
Apothecary  assumed  the  functions  of  the  practitioner  of  Physic,  and 
ultimately  became  the  General  Practitioner,  keeping  an  open  shop  and 
surgery.  Meanwhile,  the  wants  of  society,  whidi  had  encouragea  this 
development  of  an  order  of  medical  men  distinct  from  the  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  provided  also  a  new  order  of  men  to  take  the  place  of  those, 
who,  by  adding  to  their  Pharmaceutical  operations  the  cares  and  labours 
of  Medical  Practitioners,  had  ceased  to  discharge  the  former  in  a  way 
which  satisfied  either  the  Physicians  or  the  public— and  this  new  order 
was  the  Chemist  and  Druggist  of  the  present  day.  From  this  little  bit 
of  medical  history,  it  strikes  me  a  lesson  might  be  profitably  learnt,  both 
by  the  General  Practitioner  and  the  Chemist.  The  former  might  see  that 
it  is  better  to  leave  Pharmacy,  except,  at  farthest,  for  the  purpose  of  sup* 
plying  his  own  patients  with  medicines,  to  the  Pharmaceutist ;  and  the 
latter  might  learn  that,  deviation  from  the  strict  line  of  his  pharmaceutical 
duties,  with  tlie  slight  exceptions  hinted  at  just  now,  is  likely  to  iiguxe 
his  position  as  a  Chemist  and  Druggist. 

I  must  confess  that  so  long  as  any  qualified  Medical  Practitioners  keep 
open  shops  for  the  sale  of  drugs,  they,  at  least,  have  no  right  to  complain, 
tJQOUgh  the  Druggist  should  not  only  give  advice  across  the  counter,  but 
even  visit  patients.  But  I  hope  the  former  hybrid  sort  of  practice  will 
not  long  be  allowed  to  continue:  and  I  would  go  farther,  and  express  a 
wish,  that  no  Medical  Practitioner  would  practise  Pharmacy  at  all  6i 
large  towns,  where  there  is  every  opportimity  for  carrying  out  a  complete 
division  of  labour.  There  are  numerous  reasons  why,  fi>r  the  sake  of 
my  own  profession,  I  should  desire  to  see  this  separation  ;  but  here,  and 
on  the  present  occasion,  it  is  not  fitting  I  should  allude  to  any  others  than 
those  in  which  you  also  arc  concerned ;  and  you  will  allow  that  such  a 
course  would  furnish  additional  claims  to  the  Medical  Practitioner,  for 
expecting  that  you  would  confine  yourselves,  as  strictly  as  possible,  to. 
your  particular  department.    And  I  believe  that  your  d<mig  t^s  nowr 
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.would  contribute  greatly  to  bringing  abont  the  other  desirable  arrange- 
ment in  which  you  are  directly  interested  ;  for  it  irould  at  once  remove 
some  of  the  strongest  reasons  I  have  ever  heard  urged,  by  those  practi- 
tioners who  dispense  their  own  medicines,  in  favour  of  that  mode  of  con- 
ducting their  business, 

I  proceed  now  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  means  which  appear  desirable 
for  attaining  the  objects  of  your  association. 

^  I  presume  that,  with  reference  both  to  the  more  social  and  the  educa- 
tional objects  of  your  society,  periodical  meetings  for  friendly  converse  and 
discussion  form  a  sar<  q/*  your  plans.  I  think  great  good  results  from  meet- 
ings of  this  kind  in  every  way.  Science  is  itself  often  advanced  through 
these  means ;  and  still  more  valuable  are  they  to  those  engaged  in  the  pro- 
secution of  any  special  study  or  pursuit.  As  the  immortal  Bacon  says— 
••  Certain  it  is,  tliat  whosoever  hath  his  mind  fraught  with  many  thoughts, 
his  wits  and  understanding  do  clarify  and  break  up,  in  the  communicating 
and  discoursing  with  another ;  he  tosseth  his  thoughts  more  easily  ;  he 
marshalleth  them  more  orderly }  he  seeth  how  they  look  when  they  are 
turned  into  words  5  finally,  he  waxeth  '\vi8er  than  himself ;  and  that, 
more  by  an  hour  s  discourse  than  by  a  day's  meditation.*'  Such  encou- 
ragement have  you  from  one  of  the  wisest  men  who  ever  lived,  to  expect 
benefit  from  the  mutual  communication  and  interchange  of  ideas.  I  need 
not  enlarge  on  this,  or  take  trouble  to  show,  how  the  comparison  of  ex- 
periments tends  to  their  verification-,— how  the  observation  of  one  man 
18  corrected  by  that  of  another; — how  unworthy  attempts  at  keeping  secret 
processes  and  facts  which  are  for  the  common  good,  are  nullified,  and  the 
difiusive  tendencies  of  science  are  given  effect  to,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  meetings  of  this  Idnd. 

But  in  addition  to  meetings  for  conversation  and  discussion,  others  for 
the  delivery  of  formal  Lectures  are  no  doubt  desirable.  I  see  by  the  ac- 
coimt  of  your  proceedings  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Transactions  that  you 
have  been  pretty  hurgely  furnished,  during  your  past  session,  with  dis- 
courses of  this  class.  I  am  truly  glad  to  recognise,  in  the  list  of  contri- 
butors, an  evidence  of  the  interest  which  has  been  taken  in  your  Institu- 
tion :— and  yet  greater  pleasure  does  it  give  me  to  observe  in  three  or 
four  of  the  reports  of  lectures  themselves,  proofs  of  the  great  ability  pos- 
sessed by  some  of  your  own  members.  And  if  I  may  venture  a  friendly 
hlntft  it  would  be  one  in  encouragement  of  those  Lectures  from  members  of 
your  own  society,  rather  than  firom  others  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  upon  subjects 
more  akin  to  your  special  pursuits  than  some  of  those  which  were  brought 
before  you  in  your  last  session.  With  respect  to  Lectures,  however,  the 
greatest  benefit  arising  from  them  must,  I  tliink,  be  to  the  younger  por- 
tion of  your  body— chiefly  to  the  apprentices  and  pupils,  through  whose 
improved  education  you  must  mainly  look  for  that  general  advancement 
of  your  profession  which  you  are  seeking ;  and  this  leads  me  to  offer  a 
few  observations*  which  I  somewhat  eagerly  take  the  opportunity  of 
doing,  on  the  establishment  of  Schools  of  Pharmacy.  Now  I  would  at 
once  say,  that  nothing  you  could  possibly  do  seems  to  me  so  much  calcu- 
lated to  further  the  highest  ends  you  have  in  view  as  the  setting  up 
schools  of  this  kind  m  Urge  provincial  towns,  whereby  the  young  men 
who  are  learning  their  business  in  those  places,  might  have  the  opportunity 
of  a  thorough  scientific  training,  during  the  whole  of  their  pupilage.  I 
understand  that  at  present  those  desirous  of  attaining  the  distinction, 
which  aU  should  seek,  of  membership  of  the  Pharmaceuiical  Society,  pro- 
ceed to  London  after  the  termination  of  their  apprenticeship,  and  there 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  school  established  by  that  society* 
This  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very  close  parallel,  in  every  respect,  to  what  used 
to  be  the  custom  in  the  educaUon  of  young  men  for  the  medical  profession 
—ftud  like  it»  to  be  a  complete  putting  of  the  cart  before  the  horse.    The 
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phsrmaceatical  student  is  thus,  as  the  medical  student  nsed  to  'be  "before 
the  establishment  of  proyindal  schools,  first  instructed  in  the  practicsl 
department  of  his  proifession,  the  principles  of  which  he  has  to  learn  aftef^ 
wards.  Now  there  seems  to  me  to  be  eyery  reason  why  this  course  should 
be  rerersed-  The  knowledge  to  be  gained  at  Schools  of  Pharmacy  must; 
I  feel  assured,  be  of  far  greater  value  at  the  beginning  than  at  the  end  of 
the  apprentice's  career.  Surely  it  were  better  for  him  to  be  instructed 
in  Botany  and  those  parts  of  Natural  History  which  are  necessary  to  an 
intelligent  acquaintance  with  the  objects  of  the  materia  medica,  at  as  earl  j 
a  period  of  his  actual  use  of  these  substances  as  possible;  besides  that  the 
£icilities  for  studying  botany  are  much  greater  in  the  country  than  in  London. 
Again,  if  it  be  true,  as  you  will  readily  allow,  that  Chemistry  is  the  yctj 
JbundaUon  of  your  art — ^that  no  pharmaceutical  operations  can  be  proper^ 
understood  without  its  aid,  and  that  their  successful  practice  wholly  de- 
pends upon  a  knowledge  of  its  laws,  while  it  is  equally  necessary  to  ena* 
ble  the  student  to  understand  the  constituticm  of  the  acticles  of  the 
materia  rcedica,  ought  not  the  pharmaceutical  student  to  \)ejir8t  of  all 
initiated  into  its  principles  ?  and  if  in  its  principles,  will  not  the  same 
Teasons  hold  good  for  his  early  practical  instruction  in  the  Laboratory  also? 
and  in  the  special  application  of  practical  chemistry  to  medicine — ^in  other 
words,  in  PAarmaryf  And  if  Botaiiy  and  Chemistry  as  preliminary  to 
materia  medica,  should  come  thus  early  under  his  notice,  instruction  in 
Ihe  Materia  Medica  itself,  t.  e ,  so  far  as  is  exclusive  of  therapeutics,  and 
specially  adapted  to  the  Pharmaceutical  rather  than  the  medical  student^ 
should,  for  similar  reasons,  follow  at  no  distant  interval.  Here  then  I 
have  enumerated  the  whole  drde  of  subjects  necessary  to  be  treated  in  a 
School  of  Pharmacy  :  and  each  of  them  presents  itself  as  a  study  on 
which  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  pupil's  attention  should  be  engaged,  as 
soon  after  his  introduction  into  a  Chemist's  establishment,  as  the  order  in 
which  they  should  be  severally  taken  up  will  allow.  I  will  just  add,  that 
in  order  to  the  thoroughly  successful  prosecution  of  these  studies,  he 
should  have  been  previously  well  taught  in  elementary  mathematics,  in- 
eluding  algebra ;  and  that  for  other  reasons,  a  moderate  acquaintance 
with  the  Latin  language  should  be  considered  indispensable.  Some  tesi 
of  these  preliminary  acquirements  shonld  therefore  be  instituted  at  the 
very  outset,  and  the  apprentice  should  have  the  opportunity  of  imme- 
diately commencing  tlie  scientific  part  of  his  education  in  a  Pharmaceu- 
tical School.  But,  I  anticipate  among  other  possible  objections  to  the 
establishment  of  such  schools,  this  very  practical  one,  that  they  will  never 
pay — ^that  the  expense  of  them  will  never  be  balanced  by  the  fees  of  the 
students.  Now  I  have  been  in  some  degree  influenced  in  saying  what  I 
have  on  the  subject,  by  the  wish  to  suggest  the  outline  of  a  scheme  which 
has  more  than  once  occurred  to  me,  and  by  means  of  which  I  am  sanguine 
enough  to  think  that  the  ultimate  attainment  of  this  object  may  be  StdH" 
tated,  with  advantage  also  to  another  class  of  institutions  in  which  I  take 
great  interest,  I  mean  Provincial  Medical  Schools. 

It  may  be  known  to  you  that  Lectures  upon  all  the  subjects  I  have 
eniunerated  (and  which  I  believe  correspond  to  those  comprehended  in 
the  arrangements  of  the  school  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society),  with  the 
exception  of  Pharmacy,  are  comprised  within  the  scheme  of  the  Medical 
Schools.  And  all  that  would  be  necessary  to  adapt  the  Lectures  delivered 
at  the  latter  institutions  to  the  purposes  of  the  two  classes  of  students, 
Medical  and  Pharmaceutical,  would  be,  a  little  recasting  of  them,  wldch 
would,  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded,  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  medical 
students  themselves.  The  view  has  been  long  entertained  by  myself,  and 
10, 1  know,  shared  by  some  other  medical  teachers,  and  amongst  them  by 
some  of  considerable  influence,  that  it  would  be  a  great  improvement,  in 
the  education  of  medical  students,  if  Chemistry  and  Botany  were  takeor 
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out  of  the  list  of  subjects  strictly  belonging  to  the  medical  curriculum; 
and  that  an  acquiuntance  with  these  should  be  attained  and  tested,  before 
the  professionid  education  is  commenced.  I  see  no  reason,  then,  why 
these  subjects  should  not  be  studied  by  all,  who  intend  afterwards  entering; 
as  strictly  medical  students,  in  the  schools  of  Pharmacy,  which  I  would 
propose  to  annex  to  the  schools  of  medicine,  so  as  to  diminish  the  expense 
of  two  separate  establishments.  Then,  the  Lectures  at  present  deliyered 
on  Materia  Medica  and  Then^utics,  conjointly,  in  the  medical  schools* 
might  be  re-arranged  in  two  courses,  with  great  advantage ;  the  one 
course,  adapted  for  all  the  requirements  of  the  Fharmaoeutical  student, 
and  occupied  with  ^lateria  Medica,  proper,  and  serring  to  the  medical 
student  as  introductory  to  the  other  course,  which  should  be  Pharma- 
cological, rather  than  Pharmaceutical,  and  including  Therapeutics,  be 
adapted  for  the  medical  students  alone.  A  separate  course  of  Pharmacy" 
might  be  open  to  both  classes  of  students,  and  would,  I  am  persuaded,  if 
arranged  so  as  to  include  practical  instruction  in  dispensing  of  medicines, 
(as  it  might  very  well  be,)  be  attended  by  a  large  number  of  medical 
students,  who,  now  that  the  habit  of  liying  as  pupils  in  the  houses  of 
general  practitioners,  who  dispense  their  own  medicines,  has  passed  very 
much  into  desuetude,  would,  I  imagine,  gladly  avail  tliemsefves  of  this 
mode  of  acquiring  the  knowledge  and  certificate  they  are  required  to 
obtain  with  respect  to  this  subject.  Such  a  scheme  as  I  have  suggested, 
would,  in  fact,  go  to  the  constituting^  certain  of  the  preliminaxy  courses 
DOW  delirered  in  medical  schools,  with  one  additional  course,  into  schools 
of  Pharmacy,  which  might  be  annexed  to,  or  become  the  Pharmaceutical 
departments  of;  such  medical  schools.  Whether  the  hint  is  worth  further 
consideration,  I  leave  to  you  to  determine  ;  but  should  you  think  it  so^ 
it  would  then  become  expedient  that  your  own  Society  and  any  simila* 
ones  in  other  places,  should  confer  with  the  teachers  of  medical  schools^ 
with  a  view  to  a  mutual  discussion  of  its  desirableness  and  practicability. 
I  think  it  necessary  to  add,  in  order  to  prevent  possible  misapprehension, 
that  I  have  not  spoken  on  this  matter  to  any  of  my  late  colleagues  in  the 
medical  school  of  this  dty,  and  must  not,  therefore,  be  supposed  to  ex- 
press any  more  than  my  individual  sentiments. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  in  bringing  this,  I  f^r,  already  too  lengthy  address 
to  a  dose,  suffer  me  yet  once  more  to  advert  to  a  t(»pic  partially  alluded  to 
already.  I  feel  disposed  to  linger  over  the  high  claims  of  that  branch  of 
■dence,  which  is  more  peculiarly  yours.  How  lofty  its  design— the  inter- 
petation  of  that  sphynx-riddle,  the  nature  of  things  !  How  admirable 
Its  use  as  a  discipline  and  training  for  the  mind  in  search  of  truth  I  And 
in  this  point  of  view  how  highly  deserving  your  appreciation.  It  is  im- 
possible to  be  a  chemical  philosopher,  without  becoming  conversant  with 
those  Uwa  of  inquiry,  which,  as  Dr.  Thos.  Brown  says,  "regulate  out 
search  of  truth  in  all  things,  external  and  internal."  How  peculiarly  inte* 
zesting,  too,  the  present  aspect  of  chemical  philosophy  ;~in  a  condition 
eridently  transitional,  and  full  of  suggestions  of  great  truths  on  the  ere 
of  discovery.  What  words,  pregnant  with  further  results,  are  those  of 
catalysis,  isomerism,  isormophism,  allotropism  ? — implying  facts  which 
would  strangely  startle  any  one  who  should  have  fallen  into  a  Rip  ran 
Winkle  slumber,  soon  after  the  dazzling  light  of  Dalton's  discoveries  had 
seemed  to  usher  in- a  new  and  permanent  sera  in  the  science,  and  who  had 
now  waked  up  to  be  told  that  decompositions  may  be  effected  by  tho 
contact  of  bodies  which  themselves  undergo  no  change  ;  that  a  long  array 
of  substances  has  been  discovered,  consisting  of  identically  the  same 
elements  and  in  the  same  exact  proportions,  and  yet  which  differ  as  widely 
in  their  respective  characters,  botn  physical  and  chemical,  as  things  the 
most  dissimilar  iu  their  composition  can  do;  that  elementary  bodies^ 
instead  of  possessing  fixed  properties,  may  assume  different  conditions,  in 
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trhich  (as  typified  in  the  strange  phases  presented  by  carhon  in  charcoal, 
plumbago^  and  the  diamond),  both  chemical  and  physical  characters  have 
undergone  a  great  change ;  so  as  even  to  reviye  the  old  and  magnificent 
dream,  that  ^  the  B0*caU^  elements  may  be  fomid  resolvable  into  one. 

Surely,  it  is  a  great  priyilege  that  with  your  practical  pursuits  should 
be  connected,  by  the  most  legitimate  alliance,  that  of  a  science,  so  wide  lu 
its  scope,  so  rich  in  ascertained  results,  so  surpassingly  interesting  in  its 

Esnt  position,  so  altogether  worthy  to  employ  in  its  inyestigation  the 
est  order  of  intellects.  What  stronger  inducements  need  I,— could  I 
your  younger  members,  to  assume,  as  a  body,  the  scientific  character 
which  your  professional  deisignation  implies— to  determine  upon  being 
more  than  mere  tradesmen,  not  by  any  means  neglecting  the  needful  atten- 
tion  to  the  details  of  your  business,  which,  it  is  a  vulgar  mistake  to 
consider,  unfit  a  man  for  higher  pursuits  ;  but  being  at  once  good  men  of 
business  and  something  more  also;  cultivating  your  valuable  and  im* 
portant  art,  in  that  enlarged  spirit,  which  avails  itself  eagerly  of  every 
opening  through  which  the  light  of  science  beams  upon  it,  and  which, 
loving  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  finds  in  the  mere  search  after  truth, 
a  reward  so  great,  so  lasting,  and  so  pure,  that,  while  a  man  is  thereby 
elevated  above  the  influences  of  a  sonUd  ambition,  he  is  to  a  great  extent 
compensated  for  possible  disappointments  of  his  just  expectations,  and 
realises  a  larger  amount  of  happiness  and  solid  enjoyment  than  any 
extent  of  success  in  the  race  alter  riches  and  honours  could  ever  pour 
into  his  bosom*  ^ 

BIRMINGHAM  PHABMACEUTICAL  INSTITUTION. 


First  Annivereary  Meeting,  hdd  at  the  Sicfrk  Hotd,  Oid  Square^  Nov,  3,  1848, 
Mb.  W.  Sottthall,  Pbesidekt,  in  tJte  Chair. 

EXTRACTS  FBOM  THE  REPORT. 

Gemtlbmsn,— The  first  year  of  the  Birmingham  Pharmaceutical  Insti* 
tution  having  terminated,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Ck>mmittee  to  present 
you  a  Report  of  their  proceedings,  and  this  duty  is  rendered  the  moro 
agreeable,  as,  upon  referrmg  to  the  minutes  of  transactions,  it  has  been 
found  that  the  Institution  has  made  steady  progress  from  its  foundation  to 
(he  present  time. 

The  early  career  of  every  institution  for  the  advancement  of  art  or 
science  is  invariably  beset  with  difficulties,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
most  persevering  labour,  require  much  time  to  overcome ;  and  whether  we 
take  a  retrospective  view  of  what  has  alreadv  been  accomplished,  or  con* 
trive  plans  for  the  future,  certain  contingencies  must  be  duly  allowed  for* 
Under  all  circumstances  the  Committee  congratulate  you  on  the  prosperous 
condition  of  your  Institution  at  the  present  time,  as  will  appear  from  the 
subsequent  portion  of  this  report 

In  the  laws  of  the  Institution,  its  oljects  are  stated  to  be,  "to  facilitate 
the  acquirement  of  a  knowledge  of  Pharmacy  and  the  sciences  with  which 
it  is  connected ;  and  to  promote  the  diffbsion  amongst  Chemists  and  I>rug-> 
gists  of  any  kind  of  knowledge  that  may  be  usefal  to  them  in  their  trade ;" 
and  these  objects  are  proposed  to  be  attained  by  the  establishment  of  A 
libraiy,  lectures,  and  meetings  of  the  members  for  reading  sdentifie 
papers,  &C. 

£ndeavouring  to  carry  out  these  views,  the  Committee  directed  such  a 
portion  of  the  funds  as  they  considered  advisable  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
purchase  of  books,  and  the  library  was  opened  to  the  members  on  the  20th 
of  December,  between  which  date  and  the  dOth  of  September,  two  hundred 
and  forty-six  entries  were  mode  in  the  register  of  books  taken  ouU 
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Although  the  number  of  books  is  at  present  bnt  small,  it  includes  some  of 
the  most  approred  standard  works  on  each  department  of  Phaimacy,  and 
the  collateral  sciences. 

Daring  the  past  year  two  courses  of  six  lectures  each,  ha^e  been  deli* 
Tered  at  the  Philosophical  Institution :  one  on  Chemistry,  by  Professor 
Shaw,  in  January,  February,  and  March,  was  attended  by  thirty-three 
Students  ;  and  the  other  on  Botany,  by  Profiessor  Knowles,  in  May,  June^ 
and  July,  was  attended  by  thirty-nine.  These  numbers  indicate  that  con* 
eidemble  interest  must  be  taken  in  tlie  study  of  the  two  sciences ;  but  a 
great  hinderance  to  regular  attendance  haa  been  found  to  arise  fh)m  the 
late  hours  of  business,  especially  during  the  summer.  In  the  ensuing  year 
it  is  proposed  to  restrict  the  lectures  to  the  winter  season,  and  it  is  requested 
that  principals  will  afibrd  their  assistants  and  apprentices  every  conrenient 
fadlity  for  attending  them. 

Arrangements  hare  been  made  with  Professor  Shaw  to  deliver  fifteen 
lectures,  on  the  Chemistry  of  the  Inorganic  Preparations  used  in  Medicine, 
which  the  Committee  anticipate  from  the  Proressor's  well  known  ability 
as  a  lecturer  and  a  scientific  Chemist,  will  prove  of  great  practical  value. 

The  first  meeting  for  reading  scientific  papers  was  held  at  the  Philoso- 
phical Institution,  in  April,  when  an  address  to  the  Members  was  read  by 
the  President.  Three  meetings  were  subsequently  held  in  May,  June,  and 
July,  at  which,  as  well  as  at  the  meeting  in  April,  papers  on  various 
Pharmaceutical  subjects  were  read,  and  collections  of  fireeh  medicinal 
plants  exhibited. 

The  Committee  feel  pleasure  in  acknowledging  their  obligation  to  several 
members  of  the  medical  profession,  who  have  honoured  the  meetings  with 
their  presence.  The  duties  of  the  Pharmaceutist  constantly  require  his 
co-operation  with  the  Medical  Practitioner ;  hence  the  importance  wiU  be 
seen  of  the  latter  being  consulted  with,  in  every  attempt  to  introduce  im- 
provements in  Pharmacy  ;  and  it  need  scarcely  be  remarked  how  great 
public  advantage  might  be  derived  from  a  more  general  and  regular  inter- 
course between  the  members  of  the  two  professions. 

According  to  the  6th  law,  regulating  the  election  of  the  Committee,  the 
following  gentlemen  have  been  chosen  by  lot  to  continue  in  office  a  second 
year  :— Mr.  W.  Southall,  Mr.  Cattell,  Mr.  Banks,  Mr.  W.  Southall,  jun., 
Mr.  Hardy,  and  Mr.  Honicastle. 

Chemists  and  Druggists  have  always,  as  a  body,  been  regarded  as  occu- 
pying a  position  in  society  next  in  order  to  the  teamed  professions,  and 
indeed,  such  an  acquaintance  with  science  and  the  usual  sutgects  of  a  pro- 
fessional education  is  necessary  for  the  competent  discharge  of  their 
duties,  as  would  fhllfr  entitle  them  to  that  rank.  All  our  members  must 
be  aware,  however,  that  tiie  position  we  have  to  preserve  is  not  a  sta- 
tionary one — we  see  from  the  rapid  advances  of  all  classes  in  intelligence^ 
that  to  maintain  our  rank  we  must  be  continually  progressing— the  pro- 
fessional knowledge  of  our  predecessors  has  become  the  common  knowledge 
of  our  cotemporaries ;  and  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  coming  generation  of 
Pharmaceutists  to  apply  the  multitudinous  discoveries  which  science  has 
already  made  and  is  still  making  to  the  further  improvement  of  their  art. 
Such  are  the  increasing  demands  upon  our  skill ;  and  are  we  to  neglect 
and  despise  the  obvious  means  by  which  they  may  be  satisfied  ?  Would 
it  Bot  be  more  pleasing  as  well  as  more  profitable  to  do  that  which  is 
required  of  us  ?  The  business  we  make  choice  of  we  are  morally  under 
an  engagement  to  conduct  with  our  best  ability,  and  we  may  fed  assured 
that  we  shall  not  be  allowed  to  neglect  tliis  obligation  with  impunity. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  permitted  us  to  remind  you  of  some  of  the  principal 
advantages  of  societies.  In  the  first  places  the  property,  and  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  intelligeoce  of  the  whole  are  at  the  service  of  every  member. 
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It  will  afford  an  iUasteation  of  the  manner  in  which  each  may  deriTe  hene* 
fit,  if  we  suppoie  the  case  of  some  person  in  search  of  information  npon  any 
particular  subject  How  is  he  to  obtain  it  ?  If  he  has  no  one  to  direct  him 
in  the  inquiry,  he  may  search  through  yolame  after  yolume,  and  spend 
weeks,  or  even  months,  in  firuitless  labour ;  whereas,  by  simply  propound* 
ing  the  question  to  a  society,  the  information  might  be  obtained  imme- 
diately. Eveiy  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  study  by  himself,  murt 
at  times  hare  felt  the  want  of  assistance,  which  would  hare  saved  much 
yaluable  time,  and  have  conducted  him  with  ease  through  difficulties  that 
have  nearly  determined  him  to  throw  up  his  task  in  despair.  Another 
use  of  societies  is,  the  stimulus  given  to  thought  by  the  associating  and 
conversing  together  of  a  number  of  persons.  It  has  been  observed  by 
those  who  have  studied  the  operations  of  the  mind,  that  by  expressing  our 
thoughts  we  give  them  permanence  and  fix  them  in  the  memory,  and  when 
several  persons  are  brought  to  think  upon  the  same  subject,  there  is  less 
liability  to  error,  for  if  a  few  are  led  away  by  any  prejudice,  others  who 
are  not  so  biassed  will  be  able  to  correct  them. 


ORIGZNAIk  AND  EXTRACTED  A&TICItSS. 


ON  THE  EQUIVALENT  OR   COMBINING  VOLUMES   OF 
SOLID  BODIES. 

BY  GEOBOE  FOWNES,    ESQ.^  F.B.8. 

The  first  volume  of  the  works  of  the  Cavendish  Societ]r»  of  which 
a  general  review  appeared  la  the  November  number  of  this  Journal, 
contains,  as  there  noticed,  two  important  and  interesting  memoirs  on 
the  above  subject,  namely,  a  report  by  Professor  Otto>  of  Brunswidci 
being  a  summary  of  the  results  of  the  labours  of  MM.  Koppi 
Schroeder,  and  others  of  the  earlier  continental  experimenters ;  and  A 
paper  by  M.  Filhol  translated  from  the  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de 
J^hysique,*  containing  a  number  of  new  determinations  of  the  specific 
gravities  of  various  substances,  of  great  importance  to  the  theory  of 
combination  by  volume.  The  inquiry  itself  being  one  which  at  pre- 
sent excites  great  interest,  while  the  circulation  of  the  volume  oon« 
taining  the  papers  referred  to  is  limited  to  the  members  of  the  Caven- 
dish Society,  a  notice  of  some  of  the  principal  facts  which  have  yet 
come  to  light  may  not  prove  unacceptable  to  the  reader. 
-  The  researches  under  consideration  constitute  an  attempt  to  extend 
to  solids  and  liquids  the  law  regulating  combinations  among  gaseous 
bodies  discovered  many  years  ago  by  M.  Gay-Lussac,  in  virtue  of  which 
chemical  union  among  these  latter  always  takes  place  between  equal 
volumes  of  the  combining  gases,  or  between  volumes  which  bear  a 
simple  relation  to  each  other.  It  is  further  invariably  observed,  that 
the  contraction  of  bulk  which  so  frequently  follows  combination,  itself 
also  bears  a  simple  relation  to  the  volumes  of  the  combining  gases. 
The  consequence  of  this  is  that  compound  gases,  aud  the  vapours  of 
complex  volatile  liquids  (which  are  truly  gases  to  all  intents  and  pur* 
poses)  folbw  the  same  law  as  elementary  ^ies,  when  they  unite  with 
these  latter  or  combine  among  themselves. 

The  ultimate  reason  of  Gay-Lus8ac*s  law  is  clearly  the  remarkable 
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relation  established  by  the  hand  of  Nature,  between  the  specific 
gravity  of  a  body  in  the  gaseous  state  and  its  chemical  equivalent;  a 
relation  of  such  a  kind  that  quantities  by  weight  of  the  various  gases 
expressed  by  their  equivalent  numbers,  or  in  other  words,  quantities 
by  weight  which  combine,  occupy  under  similar  circumstances  of 
pressure  and  temperature  either  equal  volumes,  or  volumes  bearing  a 
simple  proportion  to  each  other. 

If  bo^h  the  specific  gravity  and  the  chemical  equivalent  of  a  gas  be 
known,  its  eanivalent  or  combining  volume  can  be  easily  determined| 
since  it  will  be  represented  by  the  number  of  times  the  weight  of  an 
unit  of  volume  (the  specific  gravity)  is  contained  in  the  weight  of  one 
chemical  equivalent  of  the  substance.  In  other  words,  the  equiralent 
volume  Is  found  bv  dividing  the  chemical  equivalent  by  the  specific 
gravity.  The  subjoined  taUe  of  the  principal  gaseous  elementary 
bodies  is  thus  oonstroeted. 

Sp.srnvit]r.    Eqai.  weight.  Equi.TOI. 

Hydrogen    0693 1 14.43 

Nitrogen 972  14.      14.40 

Chlorine  2.470  35.42  14.33 

Bromine-vapour 5.393  78.26  14.51 

Iodine-vapour 8.716  126.36  14.50 

Carbon-vapour  (hypothetical) 418  6 14.34 

Mercury-vapour 7.000  100.      14.29 

Oxygen    1.1057 8 7J88 

Phosphorus-vapour  4.350  31.38  ......  7.21 

Arsenic-vapour 10.420  75.21  7.21 

Sulphur-vapour 6.654  16.09  2.418 

Thus  it  appears  that  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine, 
carbon,  and  mercury  in  the  gaseous  state,  have  the  same  equivalent 
volume;  oxygen,  phosphorus,  and  arsenic  one-half  of  this,  and  sul- 
phur one-sixth.  The  slight  discrepancies  in  the  numbers  result 
chiefiy  from  errors  in  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravities. 

Compound  bodies  exhibit  exactly  the  same  results : 

Sp.  gravity.   Eqoiv.  weight.    Eqnlv.  vol. 

Water-vapour 625  9 14.40 

Protoxide  of  nitrogen    1.525  22 14.43 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen 1.171  17.09  14.59 

Sulphurous  acid 2.210  32.09  14.52 

Carbonic  oxide .973 

Carbonic  acid 1.524 

Light  carburetted  hy'drogen 559  8. 

defiant  gas 981 

Binoxide  of  nitrogen 1.039 

Hydrochloric  acid 1.269 

Phosphuretted  hydrogen 1.240  , 

Ammonia    589  . 


Ether-vapour 2.586 

Acetone- vapour 2.022 

Benzol-vapour    2.738 

Alcohol-vapour 1.613 


14.       ... 

....  14.39 

22.       .. 

....  14.43 

8.       ... 

....  14.31 

14.       ... 

....  14.27 

30.       ... 

....  28.87 

36.42  ... 

...  28.70 

34.38  ... 

....  27.72 

17.       ... 

...  28.86 

37.       ... 

...  14.31 

29.       ... 

...  14.34 

78.       ... 

...  28.49 

46.       ... 

...  28.52 

Strictly  speaking,  some  of  these  compounds  have  no  true  chemical 
equivalents,  inasmuch  as  they  form  no  direct  compounds.  In  these 
cases  the  equivalent  is  deduced  from  the  formula  commonly  assigned 
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to  tbeiB,  which  must  stand  in  some  yery  simple  relation  to  the  real 
formula,  whatever  the  latter  may  be. 

In  forming  such  tables  it  must  obviously  be  a  matter  of  perfect 
indifference  what  body  is  chosen  as  the  standard  of  specific  grayity^ 
whether  oxygen,  hydrogen,  atmospheric  air,  or  any  other  substance  ; 
the  numbers  representing  the  combining  volumes  will  be  altered  b^ 
any  alteration  in  the  standard  of  specific  gravity,  but  the  relation  be- 
tween them  will  remain  the  same.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
equivalent  weights  \  either  of  the  scales  in  use  may  be  taken,  provided 
it  be  adhered  to  throughout. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  combinations  amon^  solid 
substances,  and  try  to  see  if  any  such  simple  and  beautiful  law  is  to  be 
traced  among  these  phenomena.  The  same  mode  of  proceeding  is 
here  adopted ;  the  combining  volume  is  found  by  dividing  the  equiva* 
lent  by  the  specific  gravity,  and  represents  in  the  same  manner  the 
number  of  unities  of  volume  contamed  in  one  equivalent  of  the  sub- 
stance under  consideration.  In  the  following  table  of  elementary 
substances^  the  scale  of  equivalents  having  oxygen  equal  to  100,  in. 
general  use  on  the  continent,  has  been  adopted,  while  the  specific 
gravities  are^  as  usual,  referred  to  water.  In  very  many  cases  these 
latter  are  more  or  less  uncertain,  and  fresh  determinations  require  to 
be  made.  The  results,  therefore^  must  be  considered  as  approximative 
only,  and  subject  to  future  correction. 

Sp.  gTHTit}'.       Equlv.  weigrht.    Equlr.  ▼olume. 

Antimony   6.72  1613  240 

Arsenic     5.86  938  160 

Bismuth  9.85  2660  270 

Bromine  8.06  1000  826 

Cadmium 8.60  697  81 

Chlorine,  liquefied 1.38  443  320 

Chromium  5.10  329  64 

Cobalt 8.39  869  44 

Copper 9.00  396  44 

Gold 19.10  2458  128 

Iodine  4.93  1586  320 

Iridium    21.60  1232  57 

Iron 7.70  850  45 

Lead 11,35  1294  114 

Manganese  8.00  346  43 

Mercury  13.60  1250 92 

Molybdenum  8.68  596  68 

Nickel 8.41  370  44 

Osmium 21.80  1243  57 

Palladium    11.70  666  57 

Phosphorus 1.77  392  222 

Platinum 21.00  1282  57 

Potassium   84  489  583 

Rhodium 11.40  652  57 

Selenium 4.30  495  115 

surer  10.40  1350  130 

Sodium 99  290  292 

Sulphur 1.99  200  100 

Tellurium    &26  802  128 

Tin  7.28  786  101 

Titanium 5.33  802  .56 

Tungsten 17.10  1188  70 

Zinc 6.95  406  58 
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From  an  inspection  of  this  table,  it  is  obyions  at  once  that  the  sim- 
plicity presented  by  the  phenomena  of  gaseons  ubion^  does  not  here 
exist.  Stilly  however,  relations  may  be  observed  which  are  too  close 
and  too  numerous  to  be  the  result  of  accident.  For  example,  several 
members  of  the  same  natural  family  or  isomorphous  group  of  elements 
have  the  same  equivalent  volume: — 


Cobalt  44 

Copper 44 

Iron  45 

Nickel 44 

Manganese  43 

m. 

Molybdenum  <..  68 

Tungsten 70 


n. 

Iridium 57 

Osmium 57 

Palladium 57 

Platinum 57 

Bhodium  57 

IV. 

Bromine 826 

Chlorine 820 

Iodine 820 


The  equivalent  volumes  of  selenium  and  sulphur,  gold  and  silver, 
are  also  nearly  the  same ;  those  of  zinc  and  chromium,  which  belong 
to  the  first  group,  present  serious  discrepancies. 

The  equivalent  volume  of  a  compound  of  simple  constitution,  is 
sometimes  made  up  of  the  equivalent  volumes  of  its  components ;  in 
other  cases  condensation  appears  to  have  taJcen  place  in  the  act  of 
union  :— 

Sam  of  vols,  of 
Sp.  grsTity.    Equiv.  weight    Eqaiv.  vol.     consUtuents. 

Sulphnret  of  copper  ...  4.16  596  .. 

Sulpbnret  of  silver 6.80  1550  .. 

Bisulphuret  of  iron   ...  5.08  750  .. 

Sulphuret  of  potassium  2.13  689  .. 

Sulphuret  of  sodium ...  2.47  490  .. 

Chluride  of  potassium    2.00  932  .. 

Chloride  of  sodium  ...  2-24  733  .. 

Iodide  of  lead 6.38  2880  .. 

Iodide  of  silver  5.50  2936  .. 


144 
,  228 
147 
323 
198 
466 
327 
452 
534 


144 
230 
245 
683 
393 
903 
612 
434 
450 


In  most  of  the  few  instances  cited  above,  some  approach  to  a  regular 
law  seems  to  exist,  that  is,  if  a  very  wide  margin  be  left  for  practical 
errors  of  observation  and  sources  of  discrepancy  to  be  presently  noticed. 
The  volumes  of  the  sulphurets  of  copper  and  silver  agree  with  the 
sum  of  those  of  their  components ;  in  bisulphuret  of  iron,  the  volume 
of  the  sulphur  has  suffered  contraction  to  one-half;  in  the  formation 
of  the  sulphurets  of  potassium  and  sodium,  a  condensation  amounting 
to  one-half  of  the  whole  has  taken  place ;  the  same  remark  applies  to 
the  chlorides  of  these  two  metals ;  m  the  iodide  of  lead,  no  contrac-^ 
tJon  has  taken  place ;  but  in  that  of  silver,  the  very  anomalous  effect  of 
expansion. 

One  of  the  most  curious  and  remarkable  points  which  has  yet  come 
to  light  is  the  observation  of  M.  Schroeder,  that  when  fzom  the  cal* 
culalad  specific  volumes  of  a  series  of  analogous  compounds,  as  oxides, 
chlorides,  or  other  salts,  the  numbers  representing  the  volumes  of  the 
respective  metals  or  metallic  oxides  be  deducted,  the  same  number  is 
often  left  as  the  representative  of  the  volume  of  the  common  consti- 
tuent of  the  series.  The  nitrates  of  baryta  and  strontia,  the  sulphates 
of  zinc  and|Oopper^  the  carbonates  of  baryta  and  zinc  may  be  thus  oom« 
pared  r— 
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Eq.  TOL 

Nitrate  of  baryta 501 

Barjta  175 

Nitric  add 326 

Snlphate  of  oxide  of  zinc 294 

Oxide  of  zinc 90 

Sulplmric  acid 804 

Carbonate  of  bar jta 294 

Baryta  175 

Carbonic  acid  119 


Eq.  TOl. 

Nitrate  of  Strontia  466 

Strontia 140 

Nitricadd 826 

Sulphate  of  oxide  of  copper...  280 
Oxide  of  copper 76 

Sttlpbnric  add 204 

Carbonate  of  oxide  of  zinc  ...  209 
Oxide  of  zinc 90 

Carbonic  add 119 


This  rule,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  general ;  or,  at  any  rate, 
the  same  number  does  not  always  represent  the  combining  yolume  of 
the  same  substance,  neither  do  the  different  numbers  obtained  by  this 
indirect  method  bear  any  simple  relation  to  each  other. 

There  are  many  considerations  which  tend  to  show  that  any  law 
connecting  the  volumes  of  solids  and  liquids  with  their  chemical  equi- 
valents, must  in  all  probability  be  disguised  and  obscured  by  circum- 
stances which  are  really  or  practically  inoperative  in  the  case  of  gases, 
in  addition  to  which,  tne  law  itself  may  be  of  a  more  complex  nature, 
and  in  this  respect  more  in  accordance  with  the  varying  properties 
and  physical  constitution  of  the  bodies  subject  to  its  influence.  The 
extreme  uniformity  and  simplidty  of  the  law  of  gaseous  combination 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  dose  uniformity  of  physical  constitu- 
tion enjoyea  by  all  gases,  independently  of  their  diemical  nature. 

The  effect  of  heat  upon  the  different  gases  is  sensibly  the  same ; 
their  rates  of  expansion,  under  ordinary  drcumstances,  are  so  nearly 
identical,  that  for  almost  all  practical  purposes  the  diffb'ences  may  be 
selected.  The  same  ratio,  uierefore,  between  the  spedfic  gravities  of 
these  bodies  will  always  be  preserved,  and  observations  made  upon  them 
be  thus  independent  of  the  effect  of  temperature,  provided  that  the 
particular  temperature  chosen  be  maintained  throughout  all  the  expe- 
riments. But  with  solids  and  liquids  the  case  is  widely  different. 
Each  of  these  bodies  has  its  own  particular  rate  of  expansion  by  heat; 
the  relative  specific  gravities  of  a  number  of  such  wiU  vary  exceedingly 
with  the  temperature  at  which  the  observation  is  made.  In  deter- 
mining the  spedfic  gravities  of  numerous  solids  and  liouids,  therefore, 
with  a  view  of  forming  a  table  of  their  comparative  combining  volumes, 
the  question  wOl  at  once  arise^  at  what  temperature  this  comparison  is 
to  be  made.  Will  the  same  temperature  serve  for  all,  or  must  the 
spedfic  gravity  of  each  individual  substance  be  taken  at  some  par- 
ticular normal  temperature  of  its  own?  If  the  latter,  how  is  this 
normal  temperature  to  be  found?  Is  it,  as  some  have  supposed, 
related  to  the  melting  or  boiling-point  of  ihe  substance  ?  In  what 
way,  in  short,  is  it  hop^  that  bodies  may  be  fairly  compared  under 
similar  physical  circumstances  with  respect  to  temperature? 

Another  very  great  difficulty  springs  from  the  modifications  in  the 
specific  gravities  of  solids,  arising  from  diffbrenoes  in  the  state  of  aggre* 
gacion.    Among  the  metalsp  for  example^  especially  those  which  pre« 
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lent  the  chu^aeter  of  malleabUity,  the  yariations  of  8j>ecific  gravity  are 
extreme.  Findy-divided  metal  reduced  by  hydrogen  ^  the  same  metal 
mdted  into  a  button ;  and  the  button,  after  rolling  or  hammering, 
sment  diflTerences  as  great  as  those  between  one  metal  and  another. 
Carbon  in  the  state  of  lamp-black,  in  that  of  graphite,  in  that  of  the 
hard  deposit  in  coal-gas  retorts,  and  in  that  of  diamond,  is  not  physi- 
odiy  the  same  substance.  The  same  remark  applies  to  sulphur,  wMch 
is  capable  of  existing  in  two  or  three  different  states  of  aggregation, 
having  two  or  three  different  specific  gravities  to  correspondT 

These  remarks  are  by  no  means  intended  to  deter  those  who  may  be 
willing  to  pursue  this  very  important  and  interesting  inquiry,  but 
merely  to  point  out  some  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  subject 
Tliat  a  real  law  of  volumes  does  exist  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable, 
and  that  its  discovery  will  in  the  end  reward  the  diligence  of  those 
who  seek  it  we  do  not  doubt ;  but  that  the  inquiry  is  yet  in  its  infancy, 
and  that  the  very  foundations  of  this  branch  of  research  have  yet  to 
be  laid  by  a  solution  of  the  preceding  questions  we  also  fully  believe. 

It  is  rather  extraordinarv  that  the  papers  of  MM.  Otto  and  Filhol 
contain  no  notice  of  the  elaoorate  investigations  of  Messrs.  Play  fair  and 
Joide,  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Chemical  Society  of  London, 
The  first  of  these  especially,*  contains  an  immense  number  of  deter- 
minations of  specific  gravities  of  salts.  The  attention  of  the  authors 
was  chiefly  directed  to  the  subject  of  the  volume  occupied  by  salts  in 
solution,  but  the  valuable  data  preserved  in  this  memoir  are  also 
applicable  to  other  purposes. 


FORMATION  OF  A  NEW  ACID  FROM  A  FOSSIL 
RESIN,  BY  THE  ACTION  OF  NITRIC  ACID. 


BT  MB.  WLLUAM  BA8TICK. 


In  making  a  deep  excavation  at  Higbgate,  recently,  a  large 
quantity  of  a  resinous  body  was  found  some  depth  below  the 
surface,  imbedded  in  a  calcareous  substance,  a  small  portion  of 
which  came  into  my  possession.  In  examining  its  properties,  I 
fimnd  it  to  resemble  a  fossil  body  which  Thomson  has  described, 
and  which  was  obtained  firom  the  same  locality.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  dissolves  with  greater  facility 
in  ether.  Hard  as  colophony,  highly  inflammable ;  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  about  1.050.  It  suffers  no  important  change  by  being 
boiled  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  consequently  it  containa  no 
leady  formed  acid.  Sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it,  the  solution  being 
of  a  purple  brown  colour.  Water  precipitates  from  the  acid  solu- 
tion a  carbonaceous  substanoe,  resembling  artificial  tannin .  Nitric 
acid  attacks  this  resinous  body  with  great  avidity,  especially  when 
beated,   attended  with  the  evolution  of  nitxic   oxide  in  great 
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^buadaacA)  whidh  shows  that  the  oaddation  of  this  substanoe  takes 
,  place  when  so  treated.  Unlike  most  other  resinous  matters,  whea 
subjected  to  the  action  of  nitric  add  in  a  similar  way,  no  oxalio 
acid  is  formed.  If  sufficient  acid  be  employed,  the  whole  of  the 
fossil  resin  is  oxidized  and  dissolved,  but  a  portion  of  it  will 
i^-appear  in  the  add  solution  when  cold,  in  the  shape  of  small 
floating  particles. 

In  searching  for  the  chief  product  of  oxidation,  the  cold  solution 
was  separated  from  the  undissolved  partides,  and  distilled  water 
added  to  it  in  considerable  quantity,  which  produced  a  voluminouir 
predpitate  of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  This  predpitate  was  well 
washed  with  distilled  water  on  a  filter,  to  free  it  £ix>m  nitric  add 
and  any  other  matters  soluble  in  that  menstruum.  The  precipitate 
when  dried,  was  found  to  be  in  a  state  of  impalpable  powder, 
without  any  crystalline  appearance.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  and  more  so  in  hot     It  has  an  add  re-action  on  htmua 

Eaper.  To  the  taste  it  is  very  bitter  and  sour ;  it  inflames  when 
eated  on  platina,  and  leaves  a  carbonaceous  residuum.  It  is 
soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  which  solutions  when  evaporated, 
leave  a  powder  of  the  same  appearance  as  the  above  dried  pred- 
pitate. With  solution  of  ammonia  it  is  neutralised,  and  forms  a 
reddish-brown  solution,  which  when  evaporated,  produces  an 
amorphous  substance  like  ammonio-dtrate  of  iron.  Its  behaviour 
with  soda  and  potash  is  similar,  producing  soluble  salts,  but  not 
crystallizable,  at  least  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe.  When 
the  acid  itself,  or  the  neutral  ammonia  salt  of  it,  is  mixed  with 
solutions  of  the  salts  of  barytes,  lime,  aod  magnesia,  it  precipitates 
these  bases  in  the  form  of  almost  insoluble  compounds  of  them 
with  this  acid  of  a  light  yellow  colour.  In  solutions  of  the  salts 
of  the  protoxide  of  lead,  iron,  zinc,  and  bichloride  of  mercury,  it 
gives  precipitates  of  a  more  insoluble  character,  but  similar  in 
other  respects.  With  a  salt  of  copper,  it  throws  down  a  light 
green  predpitate,  soluble  in  excess  of  ammonia.  Added  to  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  it  precipitates  a  compoux^d  soluble  in 
excess  of  ammonia  and  nitric  add.  These  results  were  of  a  uniform 
character  when  produced  by  this  add  prepared  at  different  opera- 
tions. Therefore,  as  I  am  unacquainted  with  any  add  with  similar 
properties,  and  as  it  does  not  appear  to  be  a  compoimd  of  two  or 
more  proximate  prindples,  it  may  reasonably  be  assumed,  that  it  is 
a  new  organic  add,  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  the  fossil  resin, 
especially  as  I  have  not  detected  the  formation  of  any  other  body  by 
the  action  of  nitric  add.  For  want  of  a  better  name,  I  propose  to 
call  it  fosresinic  cuid,  I  must  leave  to  those  who  have  more 
leisure  and  the  inclination  to  do  it,  the  task  of  ascertaining  its  con- 
stitution and  atomic  wdght.  I  am  informed  plenty  of  the  resin 
can  be  procured  at  Highgate  or  in  its  neighbourhooa. 
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The  acids  which  have  the  greatest  resemblance  in  their  proper- 
ties to  the  fosresinic  acid,  are  the  pinic  and  colopholic  acids.  They 
form  like  it,  salts  soluble  in  water  with  the  alkalies,  and  insoluble 
salts  with  the  alkaline  earths  and  metallic  oxides.  They  are  also 
uncrystallizable  bodies.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  pinic  acid 
*     the  greater  insolubility  of  its  salts  in  alcohol,  and  from  colo- 

Eolic  acid  by  its  colour,  colopholic  acid  being  dark  brown.  This 
t  test  is  the  only  one,  excepting  the  respective  solubility  of  their 
salts,  which  Liebig  gives  for  distinguishing  pinic  from  colopholic 
acid,  so  meagre  is  the  amount  of  information  published,  and 
perhaps  ascertained,  respecting  the  properties  of  these  resinous 
acids.  There  is  one  circumstance  worthy  of  remark  in  reference 
to  these  bodies,  viz.,  that  fosresinic  acid  is  a  product  and  the  others 
are  educts.  Upon  combustion  I  do  not  think  this  new  acid  will 
be  found  to  be  isomeric  with  any  of  the  resinous  acids,  which 
relation  they  mostly  bear  to  each  other,  but  will  probably  be  found 
to  be  richer  in  oxygen.  Should,  however,  these  speculations  prove 
to  be  incorrect,  it  will  at  all  events  be  an  additional  instance  to  our 
experience  of  the  artificial  formation  of  an  organic  acid. 


CAREY'S  PATENT  HECLA. 

This  is  a  coffee-pot  which  may  also  be  used 
for  infusions  in  general.  It  consists  of  an  ex- 
ternal cylindrical  vessel  (a),  within  which 
a  metallic  funnel-shaped  strainer  is  fixed,  the 
upper  rim  of  the  funnel  being  soldered  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  pot,  near  the  top,  while 
the  tube  of  the  funnel  reaches  nearlv  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pot.  The  strainer  is  nxed  in 
the  apex  of  the  cone  of  the  funnel ;  the  spout 
communicates  with  the  space  beneath  and  be- 
side the  funnel. 

In  using  the  apparatus  a  cork  is  fitted  into 
the  end  of  the  spout,  and  boiling  water  is 
poured  into  the  funnel  so  as  to  fill  it.  While 
the  cork  remains  inserted,  the  water,  supported 
by  the  pressure  of  the  air  beneath,  is  retained 
in  the  funnel,  which  is  the  measure  of  the 
quantity  to  be  used. 

On  removing  the  cork,  the  air  in  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel  being 
no  longer  confined,  the  water  runs  into  the  lower  chamber.  The  coffeo 
or  other  materials  are  now  put  into  the  funnel  over  the  strainer :  the 
cork  is  again  inserted  into  the  spout,  and  the  pot  is  placed  over  the  lamp 
(b).  When  the  water  boils,  the  steam  and  expanded  air  force  the 
water  into  the  funnel  in  contact  with  the  solid  ingredients,  and  on 
removing  the  heat,  as  condensation  and  contraction  take  place,  the  fluid 
is  forced  back  again  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  principle  of  action  is  similar  to  that  of  Parker's  coffee-pol  and 
several  others  which  have  been  mudi  used ;  but  the  one  before  us  is 
the  most  simple  in  construction,  and  easily  managed. 

YOL.  YIU.  2  B 
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ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  COCHINEAL, 

BT  OEBARDO  JOSE  DE  NOBREGA, 
Member  of  fbe  Pharmaceutical  Societj  of  Great  Britalu. 

I  HAYS  the  honour  of  laying  before  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great 
Britain  a  translation  (with  some  additions)  of  Santiago  da  Cms  e 
'Gon9alve9*  Treatise  on  die  Cultivation  of  Cochineal: — 

The  following  practical  hints  for  the  cultivation  of  the  nopal,  and  for 
rearing  and  preparing  the  cochineal  insect  for  the  purposes  of  commerce, 
are  the  result  of  the  experience  of  Senhor  Santiago  da  Cruz  e  Gon9alve8, 
a  Surgeon  established  in  Teneriffe,  who  was  appointed  by  the  Spanish 
gOTemment  to  superintend  the  cultivation  of  this  valuable  article  in  that 
island,  where  it  was  introduced  by  a  Spanish  priest  named  Quinteiro,  in 
the  year  1826.  The  insects  were  procured  by  tnis  person  from  Cadiz,  and 
are  the  same  that  had  been  previously  brought  thither  f^om  Mexico*, 
after  the  Spanish  government  had  lost  all  authority  over  the  American 
Colonies,  and  had  no  longer  any  motive  for  opposing  the  introduction  of 
the  cochineal  into  the  peninsula. 

At  the  time  of  its  introduction  into  Tenerifib,  the  government  established 
a  fund  of  3000  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  all  the  cochineal  that 
should  be  produced,  and  thereby  of  encouraging  its  cultivation.  The  price 
was  fixed  at  one  dollar  and  a  half  i>er  pound,  and  the  article  was  exempted 
from  tithes  and  export  duties  for  the  space  of  ten  years.  That  this  pro- 
ceeding succeeded  most  satisfactorily,  we  have  tlie  best  authority  for 
believing. 

The  nopal  is  also  a  native  of  Madeira,  where  it  grows  most  abundantly 
and  InxUnantly.  This  fact  induced  my  friend  Miguel  de  Carvalho  e 
Almeida  to  attempt  the  introduction  of  the  oochineal.insect  into  this  beaati- 
ta\  island,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  attempt  succeeded. 

Tills  gentleman  found,  however,  that  he  ha4  to  contend  not  only  with  the 
natural  indolence  and  prejudice  of  the  country  people,  but  also  against 
obstacles  raised  by  certain  landed  proprietors  who  were  blind  to  their  own 
interests.  But  the  principal  cause  of  the  limited  success  which  attended 
his  endeavours,  was,  that  no  one  on  the  spot  offered  to  the  cultivator  a 
sufficienthr  remunerating  price  for  his  produce. 

Beyond  this,  I  know  of  no  reason  why  cochineal  might  not  become  an 
important  means  in  aiding  to  extricate  the  people  of  Madeira  from  the 
state  of  extreme  poverty  into  which  the  gradual  decline  of  the  wine  trade 
has  pltmged  theoGu 

In  conseqneQce  of  the  slight  encouragement  which  the  ooltivator  re- 
ceived, the  insects  wliich  he  originally  introduced,  have  been  altogether 
nqs^lected,  and  no  care  whatever  bestowed  on  tliem.  But,  notwithstanding 
thu,  both  they  and  the  nopal  plimts  have  continued  to  thrive,  and  I  am 
told  on  good  authority  that  when  sold  and  exported,  the  cochineal  has  been 
pronounced  to  be  of  excellent  quality,  and  wdl  worthv  cultivation.  When 
iirst  introduced  into  Madeira,  fbars  were  entertained  that  the  insect 
would  attack  and  injure  the  fig  and  other  fhiits,  but  from  enquiries  I 
find  that  nothing  of  the  kind  has  happened.  I  have  seen  the  inseets 
cultivated  dose  to  the  vines,  without  any  appearance  of  their  spreading 
to,  or  iijuring  the  latter  in  any  way. 

*  lliere  is  bo  doubt  but  that  this  insect  is  identical.with  that  known  in 
Mexico  by  the  name  of  Orawi  fiM,  and  which  is  distinguished  by  being 
covered  with  a  white  powder,  which,  however,  does  not  conceal  the 
wrinkles  on  the  body. 
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imtscnoiis  Foa  thb  cultiyation  of  the  NOpAii,  and  the  BEAJBIXa  ov 

THE  AMERICAN  OOCHIEBAI.  IM8B0T. 

I,  Of  the  Cidtivatum  of  the  Nopal. — ^In  countries  that  possess  but 
little  soil  fitted  to  prodaoo  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  that  abound  in  arid 
and  Tocky  land,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  be  able  to  substitute  the  pro- 
docdon  A  some  other  artide  that  may  commercially  compensate  to  the 
population  for  the  barrenness  of  the  soiL  For  such  land  in  a  tropicsl 
cfimate,  there  is  nothing  more  easily  or  more  profitably  cnltiyated,  than 
the  oochinesl  raised  upon  the  nopal  plant,  commonly  called  in  Portuguese 
Figuehra  da  India  or  Tababeira,  the  Cactus  cochiniUi/er  of  Linnaeus,  the 
Cpuniia  coehimUifera  of  CandoUe. 

Besides  yielding  cochineal,  the  nopal  makes  an  excellent  fence  for  fieidSt 
end  thus  a  doul&  advantage  accrues  from  its  cultiyation.  In  grounds 
already  fenced,  the  plants  should  be  placed  three  feet  apart,  so  that  there 
may  be  plenty  of  room  for  cultivating  them  and  gathering  the  cochineal. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  nopal  with  red  fruit  is  the  best  food  for  oochi* 
neal  insects  ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  for  the  insect  does  not  derire  its  colour 
fiom  the  plant,  but  generates  it.  It  is  its  own  proper  and  natural  colour. 
Bxperienee  has  shown  that  the  best  i^ants  are  those  which  are  most  sue* 
cukaty  least  prickly,  and  hare  the  most  delicate  cuticle. 

The  nopals  may  be  used  for  four  or  at  most  five  years,  for  rearing 
eoduneal.  At  the  end  of  that  they  should  be  pruned,  and  the  cuttings 
planted  in  another  pk»t  of  ground  to  be  ready  against  the  next  year  ;  for 
after  fire  years  the  plants  become  very  hard,  and  the  insects  find  great 
difficulty  in  adhering  to  them,  in  consequence  of  the  dryness  and  raugh<- 
ness  of  the  cuticle.  The  land  therefore,  should  be  dirided  into  two 
portions.  Experience  leads  me  to  beheve  that  when  the  nopal  is  properly 
pcimed,  it  sends  out  Tigorous  shoots,  hence  there  is  no  necessity  for  up* 
flootmg  the  old  plants  to  form  a  totally  new  plantation,  but  they  should 
be  lopped  so  as  to  leave  on  each  stem  the  second  buds  and  shoots  only. 

As  every  cultivator  has  at  first  only  a  small  number  of  insects,  it  is 
advantageous  to  plant  strong  shoots  of  the  vear  in  pots  and  boxes,  so  that 
tiie  insects  may  mus  be  exposed  to  the  sun  m  the  most  favourable  manner 
possible,  as  soon  as  they  are  fixed.  To  make  a  large  plantation,  the  shoots 
should  be  prepared  beforehand,  by  separating  them  from  the  trunk  at  the 
articulations,  and  by  exposing  them  to  the  sun  and  air  for  eight  or  nine 
days,  in  order  to  harden  the  scars,  otherwise  they  are  apt  to  rot  as  soon  as 
planted.  The  ground  ought  to  be  laid  out  in  trenches,  and  the  shoots 
^aoed  six  or  eight  fbet  apart,  in  rows  with  their  fiat  sides  facing  the  widks. 
The  rows  should  be  at  intervals  of  six  or  eight  feet,  or,  where  economy  of 
space  is  not  an  object,  ten  fi^et  may  be  left  between  them,  the  better  to 
allow  fbee  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air.  The  plantation  should  be  kepi 
tree  firom  weeds,  those  growing  nearest  to  the  plants  being  removed  by 
hand,  in  order  not  to  disturb  the  roots  with  the  hoe. 

Watering  is  not  required  after  the  plants  have  struck,  but  if  the  weather 
be  excessively  hot,  anid  the  young  shoots  much  loaded  with  insects,  deficient 
in  j^umpness,  and  becoming  wrinkled  and  dry,  they  should  then,  if  possible, 
be  watered  every  six  days,  either  before  sunrise  or  after  sunset.  In  this 
case  the  plants  themselves  should  not  be  watered,  but  only  the  intervals 
between  the  rows,  so  as  not  to  hazard  the  rotting  of  the  pbmts  from  too 
much  moisture. 

When  cochineal  is  reared  in  pots,  the  juices  of  the  plant  are  most  rapidly 
exhausted,  for  the  roots  being  niuierous  and  unable  to  extend  themselves 
soon  fill  up  the  whole  of  the  soil,  and  it  is  necessary  to  water  them  lightly 
but  frequently,  for  the  benefit  of  the  plant,  and  oonsequently  of  the  insect 
Such  plants  should  be  renewed  every  second  year,  as  they  are  apt  to  become 
hard,  and  the  second  shoots  ore  too  feeble  to  afford  soffloiBnt  noniiBh* 
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;  to  tho  inseeta.  In  fttonjr  plAoes  tkat  are  not  too  vtoep,  shoots  should 
te  i^ted  iooUned  instead  of  upright,  thait  they  may  the  better  strike  root^ 
but  in  stich  a  manner  that  the  jomig  sprouts  oomo  not  too  near  to  the 
ground.  The  plants  should  be  encouraged  to  shoot  upwards,  so  as  to  afford 
no  additional  means  of  ascent  to  the  few  laryce  that  hifest  the  oochineaL 
When  the  plants  show  flower  buds,  these  are  to  be  cut  ofl^  because  tbQ 
fruit  whidi  succeeds  to  the  flower  exhausts  the  plant,  and  thereby 
deprires  the  insects  of  part  of  the  juices  on  whidi  they  £eed.  Tliese  ar^ 
■mall,  round,  and  easily  distinguiBhed  from  the  young  leaves,  which  are 
flomewhat  flatter. 

2.  Of  the  Rearing  and  Breeding  of  the  Cochineal  /iisfc^.— When  the 
insects  have  attained  the  average  size  of  the  tick  that  i^ests  dogs,  they 
are  mature.  At  tliis  period,  which  occurs  when  they  are  from  a  hundre4 
to  a  hundred  and  fitbeea  days  old,  and  when  they  are  about  to  breed,  there 
appears  on  them  a  sort  of  down  or  cottony  deposit,  secreted  by  the  i^>per 
or  lower  part  of  their  bodies.  Hitherto  they  hare  appeared  white,  now 
they  become  darker  and  reddish,  and  some  opaque,  while  others  undei^ 
DO  change  of  colour,  but  merely  become  enlax^^ed  at  their  posterior  ex- 
tremity, and  present  a  sort  of  strong  down  arranged  in  stripes.  When.- 
they  have  arrived  at  this  stage,  it  is  time  that  they  should  be  removed 
from  the  plants,  and  deposited  in  nests.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
Btete  of  the  atmosphere,  with  regard  to  heat  and  moisture,  has  the  greatest . 
infltienee  upon  the  health  and  development  of  the  insects.  When  the  air  - 
iffiBolst,  thdr  development  is  much  retarded,  and  they  come  out  debilitated  $ . 
but  when  on  the  contrary,  it  is  warm  and  dry,  their  hatching  is  promoted, 
aMd  they  become  robust. 

>  The  cultivator  should  always  be  ready  to  seize  the  favourable  ppportu- 
nltT*  for  removal,  but  should  not  detach  any  parent  from  the  plant  until 
the  young  arc  seen  to  emerge  from  under  the  mother,  that  he  may  not  run 
the  risk  of  losing  the  brood.  As  some  of  the  insects  breed  sooner  than 
others,  the  earliest  are  to  be  taken  off  flrst,  without  disturbing  the  rest  $ 
the  former  are  larger,  and  their  down  or  hair  darker,  while  their  posterior 
part  is  thicker,  more  depressed,  and,  as  it  were,  attached  to  the  plant. 
The  colour  of  the  insects  themselves  is  observed  to  be  darker  when  they 
are  covered  with  these  long  white  filaments,  and  in  this  state  theb  colour 
undergoes  no  alteration.  At  first  it  may  be  somewhat  difficult  to  take 
advantage  of  the  exact  moment  when  the  females  are  fit  to  be  removed, 
but  after  a  while  with  a  little  care,  this  will  be  very  easily  effected. 

As  soon  as  the  wliite  insects,  which  appear  like  small  points,  are  seen  mov« 
ing  upon  the  plants,  those  females  which  present  the  characteristics  already 
mentioned,  are  to  be  taken  off  without  injury  by  means  of  the  end  of  a  . 
quill,  and  are  to  be  collected  in  small  paper  cones.    The  insects  being  ool^  . 
iected,  pieces  of  very  open  canvas,  about  two  inches  square,  are  to  be 
provided  capable  of  holding  thera,  and  yet  of  allowing  free  passage  to  the  . 
young  through  their  meshes«    These  pieces  of  canvas  are  then  to  be  held 
by  their  four  comers,  and  six  or  more  insects,  aocording  to  tlie  strength  of 
tl)e  nopal  joint  for  which  they  are  intended,  are  to  be  placed  upon  them, 
and  then  with  nopal  spines  they  are  to  be  pinned  by  the  comers  iqton  the 
under  surface  of  the  plant,  so  that  the  young  may  freely  creep  out  and 
spread  themselves  over  the  surface.    These  breeding  rec^tades  or  nests 
may  also  be  made  of  the  inner  sheath  or  spathe  of  the  maize  or  Indian 
corn,  formed  into  a  sort  of  cartridge,  and  pmned  on  with  nopal  spines  as  . 
aboTe,  perforating  the  membrane  with  holes  at  the  ends  and  udes,  so  that 
the  young  may  find  their  way  out ;  but  whatever  be  the  material  em- 
ployed. It,  as  well  as  the  spines,  should  be  previously  pr^ared  and  ready 
for  use. 

Whilst  this  simple  operation  of  nestling  is  goiBgon,if  tbeinseoU  are  ia 
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true  breeding  order,  the  young  may  be  seen  eren  a  few  minutes  after  they 
hare  been  deposited,  motring  about  upon  the  plant  in  search  of  a  vpA 
where  they  may  attach  themseltes.  Before  the  insects  are  fixed,  the  shoots 
of  the  plant  should  be  well  cleai«d  of  dust  and  cobwebs  with  a  sheep's  tail  or 
something  similar,  so  that  the  young  insects  may  meet  with  no  impediment 
to  their  progress.  Very  often  too  many  insects  colkct  within  one  spaoev 
and  exhaust  the  juices  of  the  shoot  to  such  an  extent  as  frequently  to  destroy 
it,  particularly  when  the  shoot  is  tender.  The  same  thing  happens  whea 
the  females  are  allowed  to  Uto  and  breed  on  the  same  spot,  so  that  whe& 
the  young  ones  arrive  at  the  end  of  the  first  or  second  period  of  their 
existence,  they  are  insulBciently  nourished,  in  consequence  of  their  number 
being  greater  than  the  shoot  can  support  The  result  then  is,  tliat  the 
shoot  dies,  and  as  it  perishes,  the  insects  loosen  their  hold,  and  at  length 
ftU  tfft  and  die  also. 

Wherever  any  spot  is  thus  overcrowded  with  young  insects,  the  breeding 
case  should  be  car^ftilly  removed,  and  fastened  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
shoot  The  transplanting  only  requires  a  few  days.  I  have  known  cases 
in  which  twenty  or  thirty  days  have  elapsed  after  the  fastening  on  of  tlie 
nests  befbre  they  were  taken  off  and  attached  to  other  shoots,  and  yet 
these  also  receiTOd  young,  which  arrived  at  maturity.  At  the  end  of  thirty 
days,  however,  the  females  may  be  removed  from  the  shoots,  dried  in  the 
sun  or  in  an  oven,  and  are  then  ready  for  use.  Although  the  operation  of 
transplanting  the  females  may  be  carried  on  at  any  time  of  the  day.  the 
cnoming,  if  not  too  earlv,  is  best,  for  then  the  young  move  about  with 
most  activity.  It  shr>uld  never  be  practised  in  damp  or  in  windy  weather» 
for  in  the  latter  the  insects  may  be  blown  away  and  lost,  and  in  the  fanner 
they  are  debilitated.  In  the  Mexican  provinces  there  are  two  qualities  o£ 
cochineal,  one  which  is  reared  on  the  cultivated  nopal  (Grana  Jina)  and 
another  which  is  found  on  the  wild  cactus  {Grana  m/loestra)*.  The  fine 
cochineal  is  subdivided  into  two  varieties,  namely  that  which  has  already^ 
propagated,  and  is  known  as  ZacaiWo,  and  that  which  is  kilted  before 
breeding.  The  latter  is  the  heavier,  and  therefore  the  cultivator  prefers 
selling  it,  a  portion  only  being  reserved  for  propagation.  For  dyeings 
these  two  varieties  are  equally  good.  In  order  to  extend  widely  this  venr 
important  source  of  wealth,  it  is  well  to  go  on  (keeping  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  females)  propagating  the  insects  from  one  set  of  nopals  to 
another  without  killing  any,  till  an  ample  supply  be  obtained  for  stocking 
the  intended  plantation. 

From  the  second  to  the  fifth  year,  when  the  plants  are  to  be  pruned,  care 
must  be  taken  tliat  no  nests  are  attached  to  the  inferior  joints,  or  to  the 
stem,  for  as  these  are  hard,  it  is  difficult  for  the  young  to  attach  themselves 
to  them.  It  is  highly  important  that  the  young  shoots  should  not  be 
indined  towards  the  ground,  otherwise  access  would  be  afforded  to  the 
insects  which  injure  the  cochineal,  and  the  cochineal  be  rendered  impure 
by  the  soil  raised  by  the  winds,  or  by  rain. 

When  the  young  come  forth  and  spread  themselves  upon  the  plant, 
they  attach  themselves  to  it  by  their  feet,  and  thrust  their  sharp  mandibles 
into  the  tissues,  and  thus  they  remain  till  they  die.  Once  detached,  they 
never  take  hold  again,  and  consequently  perish.  The  insect  is  capable  of 
propagating  when  it  has  attained  the  age  of  100  or  1 15  days,  but  some- 
times rather  later.  I  have  however  often  seen  insects  that  were  hatched 
in  the  height  of  the  hot  season,  begin  to  propagate  before  the  end  of  three 
months.  Along  the  whole  of  the  coast  of  the  Canaries,  three  crops  of 
cochineal  may  easily  be  reared,  and  i)erhaps  four,  if  a  separate  plantation 
be  kept  for  breeding  only.    In  the  coldest  parts,  two  crops  may  be  bad 

*  The  former  seems  to  owe  its  suiierior  plumpness  and  size  to  the  atteu* 
tiea  bestowed  upon  it.    The  latter  is  called  GraniUa  (small  grain)r— TViexiis. 
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Opumtia  Decumanat  or  Madeira  Nopal,  with  Cochhuul  Inseets, 
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fieom  April  to  September  both  indusive,  and  this  will  be  oyer  and  abore 
the  other  produce  that  the  land  mayryield  besides.  On  the  south  coasts 
where  winter  is  only  a  oontinuous  spring,  three  crops  may  easily  be 
obtained.  Attention  must  be  giren  however  in  winter,  to  preserye  insects 
of  good  quality,  rather  than  to  gathering  crops. 

The  common  caterpillar  of  our  island  (lagarta)  is  the  only  insect  that  I 
know  of  which  destroys  the  cochineal.  When  a  deficiency  of  insects  on 
the  plants  is  noticed,  Uieir  down  must  be  examined,  and  if  this  be  found 
disturbed  or  scratched,  we  may  suspect  the  caterpillars  hare  been  at  work, 
but  the  red  colour  of  the  excrement  they  leare  behind,  is  clear  proof  of 
their  baring  been  there. 

From  thirty  to  thirty 'five  days  after  the  birth  of  the  insects,  sundry 
small  cylinders  or  cocoons,  composed  of  a  sort  of  white  cotton,  may  be 
observed,  whidi  contain  the  males.  These  resemble  small  gnats,  and  are 
of  a  reddish-white  colour,  make  their  appearance,  impregnate  the  females, 
then  Autter  aboutj  and  die.  In  order  to  preserve  the  cocoons  till  the  males 
have  performed  their  functions,  the  dust  should  not  be  swept  off  the  plants 
until  after  the  expiration  of  the  sixty  days,  but  if  there  be  an  excessive 
quantity  of  dust,  it  may  be  blown  off  by  the  breath.  Cobwebs  should  be 
carefully  removed  from  the  plants,  as  ther  may  be  detrimental  to  fecund- 
ation, by  entangling  the  male  insect.  When  the  insect  is  destined  to  be 
killed,  it  should  be  kept  firee  from  everything  that  ma^  interfere  with 
its  development ;  care  must  always  be  taken  not  to  detach  it  Nopals  tbat 
aie  planted  by  the  side  of  fences,  should  be  so  arranged  that  free  access 
may  be  had  to  the  insects  behind  as  well  as  those  in  front. 

Before  proceeding  to  explain  the  methods  of  killing  the  insects,  it  wiU 
be  well  to  warn  the  cultivator  that  he  should  never  have  insects  of  different 
ages  on  the  same  plant,  otherwise  considerable  c<mfusion  may  arise. 

METHODS  OF  KILLXNO  THE  COCHINEAX.  AND  PnEPARINO  IT  FOR  BALEf . 

As  the  value  of  cochineal  greatly  depends  upon  the  way  In  which  the 
insect  is  killed,  I  shall  now  detail  the  methods  most  commonly  employed  in 
the  Mexican  provinces : 

The  insects  when  about  ninety  days  old,  are  gently  removed  ftom  the 
plants  by  means  of  the  feather  of  a  quill  p  or  something  similar,  so  as 
not  to  injure  them ;  they  arc  then  received  in  paper  cones,  and  afterwards 
spread  upon  boards  or  mats,  and  killed  in  any  of  the  following  ways : — 

Ist.  Spread  upon  sheets  or  mats  they  are  to  be  exposed  daily  to  the  full 
heat  of  the  sun,  being  turned  over  from  time  to  time,  and  taken  in  at  night, 
until  they  are  perfectly  dried. 

2d.  Spread  upon  brOad  trays  of  palm  or  other  wood,  they  are  to  be  put 
into  an  oven,  at  the  heat  used  for  bread  baking,  the  oven  is  to  be  kept  open, 
that  they  may  from  time  to  time  be  turned  over  so  as  to  be  uniformly 
heated,  and  after  two  or  three  hours  they  may  be  finally  dried  completely, 
if  necessary,  by  exposure  to  solar  heat. 

Sd.  Boiling  water  may  be  poured  over  them  in  the  trays,  stirring  them 
op,  and  when  dead,  they  should  be  well  shaken,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  till 
thoroughly  dried. 

^  I  have  tried,  though  on  a  small  scale,  all  these  three  methods,  and  with 
the  best  results.  I  had  not  so  much  confidence  in  the  last  as  in  the  other 
two  methods,  but  considerably  inclining  the  trays  so  as  to  allow  the  water 

t  Dr.  Bancroft  says  the  best  cochineal  ''is  Imge,  plump,  diy,  and  of  a 
silvery  white  colour  on  the  surface,"  but  there  is  no  reason  for  believing 
that  the  colour  depends  on  any  thing  else  than  the  method  used  in  killing 
the  insect. — TVans. 

t  In  Mexico  a  blunt  knife  is  used  for  the  purpose. 
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to  Ttin  rapidly  off^  tli^  opQhinfi^l  ia  undoubtedly  left  very  brilliaat  nod 
flilTery^  Waier  nevet  takeft  up  the  slightest  trace  of  colour,  unless  some  6f 
the  insects  have  been  broken.  Eadi  puui  may  have  its  own  inoonvenienoes, 
and  may  therefore  require  modification,  which  exi>erience  will  point  oul^ 
and  each  proprietor  will  of  course  adopt  that  plan  which  he  deems  most 
adrantageous.  After  the  cochineal  has  been  thoroughly  dried,  it  is  to  be 
deaned  and  prepared  for  sale. 

With  this  riew  it  is  to  be  freed  from  cocoons  and  dirt,  and  put  into  bags 
of  canras  or  palm  matting,  called  by  the  Indians  Java,  and  in  them 
shaken,  su  as  to  detach  the  white  dust  adhering  to  it,  it  is  then  to  be  sifted 
through  three  sieres,  having  apertures  of  a  certain  diameter,  the  first  of 
which  allows  the  dust,  &c ,  to  pass,  but  not  the  insects,  the  second  sepa- 
rates the  small  insects  from  the  large  ones,  and  the  third  retains  tlie  largest 
specimens  of  all.  This  done,  the  three  kinds  are  to  be  packed  separately 
in  bags,  and  are  then  ready  for  sale. 

I  have  received  the  following  oommunicatlon  from  Dr.  Pereira  respeet*  ^ 
ing  the  Madeira  nopal. 

••  Finsbury  Square,  Nov,  4, 184^ 

"  Mt  ]>bab  Sib,— Some  months  since,  when  you  kindly  gave  me  some 
living  cochineal  insects  oh  the  Madeira  nopal,  I  told  you  that  I  did  not 
consKter  the  plant  to  be  the  true  Opuntia  cochmiUifera  of  botanical  writers* 
but  a  neighbouring  species.  I  have  been  subsequently  confirmed  in  this 
opbiion  l^  a  letter  which  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Smith,  the  principal 
gardener  at  the  Botanic  Garden,  Eew,  in  which  he  tells  me  that  at  the 
Kew  Oardeo,  the  Madeira  plant  is  called  Opuntia  decumana.  Of  course^ 
thisorany  ciher  species,  on  which  the  cochineal  insect  feeds  and  lives^ 
may  be  said  to  hecoehinWiferous ;  but  the  opuntia  to  which  botanists  have 
applied  the  specific  name  of  eockinilHfera  is  a  species  distinct  from,  though 
closely  allied  to,  O.  decumana.  The  sorts  of  opuntia  best  adapted  for  cul- 
tivation of  cochineal  are  obviously  those  which  have  but  few  spines,  as  it 
must  be  very  troublesome  to  collect  the  insects  from  very  prickly  species. 

"  1  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware  that  my  friend,  Mr.  Augustus 
Faber,  brought  some  living  cochineal  insects  from  Madeira,  and  that  the 
eminent  entomologist,  Mr.  Westwood,  has  published  some  observations 
respecting  them.  In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  London 
for  MaT(£  1st,  1847,  Mr.  Westwood  states  that  he  bad  ascertained  that  the 
habits  of  the  cochineal  'were  unlike  those  of  the  ordinary  cocctVte,  as  the 
females  brought  forth  their  young  alive,  and  which  were  not  deposited 
beneath  the  body  :  moreover,  the  male  pupa  were  enclosed  in  a  bag-like 
coco<m,  with  the  lower  end  open,  out  of  which  the  imago  escapes  back- 
wards with  the  wings  laid  over  the  head  ;  thus,  as  well  as  in  other 
respects,  warranting  its  generic  separation  as  proposed  by  him  in  his 
Introduction  to  tite  Modem  Classification  of  Insects.*  In  reply  to  a  question 
by  Mr.  Newport,  Mr.  Westwoood  observed  further  *  that  the  circumstances 
which  he  had  detailed  took  place  in  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the. 
atmosphere  during  the  preceding  summer  and  autumn,  the  plants  having 
been  kept  in  a  chamber  without  a  fire.' 

"  On  referrhig  to  Mr.  Westwood's  Introduction  to  the  Modem  Clasaifiea' 
Hon  of /nsiecnto,  VOL  il,  p.  448,  Lond.  1840, 1  find  the  author  states,  that  the 
oochiaeal  *  belongs  to  a  genus  distinct  from  the  preceding  species  [coccus], 
and  which  I  propose  to  name  Pseudo-coccus,  the  male  more  nearly  resem- 
bling ilie  true  cocci,  whilst  the  female  is  more  like  the  Porphyrophora^ 
being  slightly  active,  with  short  antennae  and  feet,  and  enveloped  in  a 
dense  white  cottony  secretion.* 

«  Believe  me  faithfully  yours, 

**  Jonathan  PaBEBiiu." 

"  G.  J.  BE  NOBBEQA,  Esq." 
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Br.  FtTLXEit,  of  St.  Gorge's  Hospital,  has  recently  called  attention  to 
the  probable  injurious  effects  resulting  from  the  use  of  arsenic  in  steeping 
seed  corn. 

"  For  some  months  past  (says  Dr.  Fuller)  in  oertam  parts  of  Hampshire^ 
partridges  have  been  fbnnd  dead  in  tlie  fields,  presenting  a  very  remarkable 
appearance.  Instead  of  lying  prostrate  on  their  side,  as  is  usually  the  case 
Trith  dead  birds,  they  hare  been  found  sitting  with  their  heads  erect  and 
their  eyes  open,  presenting  all  the  semblance  of  life.  This  peculiarity,  which 
for  some  time  had  attracted  considerable  attention  among  sportsmen  in  the 
neighbourhodd,  led  to  no  practical  result  until  about  ten  days  ago»  when  a 
covey  of  ten  birds  having  been  found  nestled  together  in  this  condition* 
two  of  the  birds,  together  with  the  seeds  taken  from  the  crops  of  the 
remainiDg  eight,  were  sent  up  to  London  for  examination.  I  was  requested 
to  undertake  the  investigation,  and  tlie  result  of  my  experiments  I  will 
how  brie^  detail. 

**I  first  examined  the  seeds  taken  from  the  crops  of  the  birda^  aaad 
detected,  as  I  anticipated,  a  large  quantity  of  arsenic 

**  I  now,  at  the  suggestion  of  mj^  friend,  Mr.  Stone,  proceeded  to  ascertain 
whether  the  flesh  of  birds  so  poisoned  might  not  itself  prove  poisonous 
when  eaten,  and  with  this  view  I  carefully  cut  the  flesh  off  tlie  breast  and 
legs  of  one  of  the  birds,  and  gave  it,  together  with  tlie  Uver,  to  a  flae^ 
healthy  cat.  She  ate  it  with  avidity,  but  in  about  half  an  hour  she  began 
to  vomit,  and  vomited  almost  incessantly  for  nearly  twelve  hocurs,  during 
the  whole  of  which  time  she  evidently  suflered  excessive  pain.  After  this, 
nothing  would  induce  her  to  eat  any  more  partridge.  I  kept  her  without 
food  for  twenty -four  hours,  but  in  vain  ;  she  resolutely  refused  to  touch 
an  atom  more  of  the  bird.  Tliis  being  the  case,  I  gave  her  some  beef  and 
some  milk,  which  she  eagerly  swallowed,  proving  beyond  doubt  that  hep 
instinct,  and  not  her  want  of  appetite,  induced  her  to  forego  the  dainty 
ineal  which  had  just  been  offered  her. 

**  I  now  felt  satisfied,  from  my  observation  of  the  symptoms  induced  in 
the  cat.  borne  out  as  they  were  by  many  facts  we  are  acquainted  witii 
respecting  the  action  of  poisons,  that  the  arsenic  which  the  partridges  had 
swallowed  had  been  absorbed  in  sufficient  quantity  into  the  system  to  render 
the  flesh  of  the  birds  poisonous,  and  to  induce  poisonous  effects  in  any  one 
partaking  of  it.  However,  I  was  anxious  to  leave  notliing  to  hypothesis, 
and  as  the  cat  had  so  soon  rejected  by  vomiting  the  greater  part  of  the 
bird  she  had  eaten,  and  pertinaciously  refused  to  repeat  the  experiment  by 
again  partaking  of  the  poisoned  food,  I  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
chemical  analysis,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  with  certainty  the  existence 
or  non-existence  of  arsenic  in  the  flesh  itself.  I  therefore  cut  the  flesh  off 
one  side  of  the  breast  of  the  other  partridge,  and  after  about  an  hour's  boil- 
ing, I  obtained  by  Keinsch's  process,  a  thin  incrustation  of  metaUic  arsenic, 
thus  demonstrating  beyond  question  what  the  previous  experiments  had  left 
little  room  for  doubting.*' 

Dr.  Fuller  ascribes  the  poisoning  of  the  game  to  their  haviog  eaten  the 
seed-corn  which  had  been  steeped  in  a  solution  of  arsenic ;  and  he  very 
justly  observes — 

'*  It  is  notorious  that  many  of  the  dealers  in  game  are  supplied,  through 
the  agency  of  poachers  and  others  who  have  a  direct  pecuniary  interest  in 
supplying  them  with  the  largest  possible  number  of  birds.  It  is  certain, 
moreover,  that  if  men  of  this  sort  were  to  find  a  covey  of  partridges  in  a 
field,  dead,  but  fresh  and  in  good  condition,  they  would  not  hesitate  to  send 
them  with  the  remainder  of  then:  booty  to  the  poulterer,  who  would  as  oer- 
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tamly,  -without  sntpidoo,  sell  them  to  hia  cofitomen.  And  after  the  expe- 
riments above  detailed,  there  can  he  no  reasonable  grounds  for  doubting 
that  these  birds,  when  eaten,  would  produce  disagreeable  and  injurious— 
act  to  say  poisonous— effects  on  those  who  partake  of  them.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  in  all  cases  of  supposed  cholera^  or  of  suspicious  beUyach, 
occurring  at  this  season  of  the  year,  we  shall  do  well  to  make  particular 
inquiry  as  to  whether  our  patient  has  recently  partaken  of  pheasants 
or  partridges  purchased  at  a  poulterer*s ;  and  it  is  further  manifest,  that 
in  all  cases  of  poisoning  or  suspected  poisoning  by  arsenic,  the  fact  of  the 
persons  having  lately  eaten  of  partridges  and  pheasants  must  form  an 
important  element  in  the  inquiry,  and  must  tend  to  cast  a  suspicion  on  the 
evidence  adduced  to  prove  a  criminal  intent  on  the  administration  of  the 
poison.  So  that,  in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view,  the  question  is  one  of  the 
gravest  import." — Lancet 

[The  ratject  to  whidi  Dr.  Fuller  has  very  pn^periy  called  attention  has 

been  pretty  fully  discussed  by  Mr.  Taylor,  in  his  recently  published  work 

on  Foisons.    Mr.  Taylor  had  found  arsenic  in  the  flesh  of  game  which 

had  been  poisoned  by  steeped  com,  and  arrived  at  the  same  conclusions 

80  Dr.  3^11er.    The  subject  has  also  been  investigated  in  'FrsLooe,  where  a 

eommission  was  appointed  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  to  prosecute  an 

inquiry  as  to  whether  the  flesh  of  sheep  suffering  from  the  effects  of  arsenic 

was  poisonous.    It  was  ascertained  that  the  flesh  of  poisoned  animals  ia 

noxiotts ;  but  if  they  live  sufficiently  long,  the  whole  of  the  arsenic  is  voided 

in  the  urine  and  fteces,  and  the  flesh  may  then  be  eaten  with  impunity^-* 

£d.  Ph.  Joubn.'J 

THE  DEATH  OF  SEVENTY  EMIGRANTS  BT  SUFFOCATION. 

We  extract  from  the  Medical  Gazette  of  December  15th,  the  following 
notice  of  this  disgraceful  event : — 

"  Few  occurrences  are  calculated  to  display  a  greater  degree  of  criminal 
Ignorance,  or  a  greater  recklessness  of  human  life,  than  that  which  has  been 
recently  recorded  in  the  daily  journals,  of  the  loss  of  seventy  lives  on  board 
of  an  Irish  steamer.  The  vessel,  it  is  stated,  left  Sligo  on  the  afternoon  of 
Friday,  December  1st,  and  there  were  on  board  150  emigrants,  who  were 
to  be  conveyed  to  Liverpool  on  their  way  to  America.  It  appears  thait 
during  the  night  there  came  on  a  heavy  gale  of  wind  $  and,  as  it  is  alleged, 
in  order  to  allow  of  the  free  working  of  the  vessel,  these  unfortunate 
persons  were  crowded  into  the  steerage  cabin,  the  only  aperture  by  whidl 
air  could  be  supplied  was  closed,  and  a  tarpaulin  nailed  over  it,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  any  renewal  of  air.  The  cabin  into  which  the 
emigrants  were  thus  forcibly  thrust,  is  stated  to  have  been  eighteen  feet 
in  length,  twelve  in  width,  and  about  seven  feet  in  height,  giving  a  total 
capacity  of  about  1512  cubic  feet;  a  large  portion  of  the  air  being,  of 
course,  displaced  by  the  introduction  of  their  bodies.  As  an  adult  of 
middle  age  consumes,  or  renders  unflt  for  respiration,  about  a  cubic  foot  of 
air  per  minute,  it  is  easy  to  form  an  idea  how  long  50, 100,  or  ISOperson^ 
woTUd  be  likely  to  live  in  such  an  atmosphere.  Under  these  circumstaneeB 
it  is  not  surprising,  that  seventy  should  have  been  found  dead ;  the  wonder 
is  rather  that  a  single  person  was  found  living.  It  is  higfa^  probable,  that 
liad  the  steerage  cabin  been  kept  closed  only  a  few  minutes  longer,  all 
would  have  perished  by  the  most  horrible  death  to  which  a  human  bdag 
can  be  eiq^^ofl^d,  namely,  Buffocatign  from  oonflned  aJuc.    It  seema  that  oa 
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eutttiiiff  the  cabin,  a  lighted  candle  WM  la  two  suDoeMttve  attempts  eziiii^ 
guiflhed  hj  the  mere  fouhiess  of  the  air. 

'*  We  do  not  mean  to  contend  that  the  captain  of  a  steamer  is  expected 
to  know  exactly  the  quantity  of  air  required  for  the  support  of  human 
life ;  hut  the  law  will  not  excuse  an  indiTidual,  who,  for  his  own  con- 
Tenience,  nails  another  doseljr  in  a  smaU  hox  :  if  possessed  of  common 
flonse,  he  must  be  awaxe  that  ButTocation  would  be  the  infallible  result  of 
Mb  act  The  captain  of  the  steamer  appears  to  us  to  hare  placed  himself 
M  this  position :  he  closely  confined  a  large  number  of  persons  in  a  space 
iirwhich  there  coidd  be  no  renewal  of  air,  and  in  which  the  quantity  was 
hiaufllcient  for  even  one-tenth  of  those  who  were  condemned  to  breatha 
it  This  may  haye  been  ignorance,  but  it  was  unquestionably  ignorance 
of  the  most  culpable  kind,  and  iadicatiye  of  an  utter  recklessness  of 
human  life." 


RBVISWB. 

Practical  Treatise  on  Chemical  Analysis,  tncludina  Tables  for  Cat- 
ctdaiiom  in  Analysis,  By  H.  Rose.  Translated  from  the  French  and  from 
t^  Fourth  German  Edition^  with  Notes  and  Additions.  By  A.  Normandt, 
Vol.1. — Qualitahye  Analysis,  pp.  746  ;  Vol.  II. -- Quantitativb 
Analysis,  pp.  857  ;  8to.    London  :  Printed  for  William  Tegg,  1848-9. 

As  Heinrich  Rose,  of  Berlin,  is  universally  considered  the  most 
accomplished  master  of  the  analytical  school  of  Germany,  and,  since 
tlie  death  of  Berzelius>  we  may  say  of  Europe,  so  his  Ifandbueh,  or 
Manual,  is  the  most  complete,  most  scientific,  most  exact,  most  prac- 
ticable, and  easiest  guide  to  Chemists,  young  and  old,  in  the  conduct 
of  Chemical  Analysis.  The  first  edition  appeared  at  Berlin,  in 
1829^  and  an  English  translation  was  published  in  1831,  by  Mr. 
John  Griffin,  to  whom  our  Chemists  hare  been  since  indebted  for 
several  useful  compends  in  analysis  and  mineralogy.  Dr.  Norma ndy, 
observes  that  his  translation  contains  one-half  more  letter-press  than 
that  of  Mr.  Griffin,  additions  made  chiefly  b;  Rose  himself  to  his 
subsequent  German  editions,  though  the  Doctor  also  has  introduced 
much  useful  matter  from  Peligot^  the  commentator  upon  Jourdan's 
recent  French  translation,  from  Fresenius,  and  other  writers  on 
analysis,  as  also  from  his  own  experience  in  practical  Chemistry,  in 
which  he  seems  to  be  no  tyro.  Asterisks  placed  at  the  beginning  of 
many  paragraphs  denote  Rose's  additions,  not  existing  in  the  former 
English  translation ;  the  words  '*  £.  Peligot*'  indicate  that  gentleman's 
oontributions,  and  the  other  new  matter  is  printed  in  foot-notes  or 
references.  In  1833  Rose's  second  edition  appeared  in  Berlin,  in  two 
or  three  years  the  third  edition,  and  in  1838  the  fourth ;  since  which 
period  Rose  has  never  ceased  to  invent  and  describe  new  processes  and 
artifices  of  the  analysis  of  incHrganic  and  organic  bodies,  which  he  has 
generally  made  known,  through  the  medium  of  Poggendorff's  Annalen, 
i^om  which  they  have  been  distributed  among  the  best  scientific  jour- 
nals. Dr.  Normandv  seems  to  have  so  diligently  incorporated  all  these 
improvements  into  nis  comprehensive  work,  that  we  can  conscien- 
tioQsly  recommend  it  as  a  manual  in  the  chemical  laboratory. 

Besides  the  translation  of  Rose,  which  he  has  laboriously  and  faith*- 
iblly  executed.  Dr.  Normandy  has  also  favoured  the  chemical  world 
with  a  distinct  volume  ^  upwards  of  300  octavo  pages,  entitled  PraC" 
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ftca;  IrUroductioH  to  //*  jRofe'j  Treaiife  an  ChemieaL  Afrnfygis^ 
illustrated  by  synoptic  Tables  and  numerout  Formulas*  He 
has  here  explained,  briefly  and  clearly,  the  rationale  of  the  procenoi 
upon  which  the  analysis  of  compounds  is  based,  and  given  a  clasaifidl 
epitome  of  the  re-actions  of  bodies  upon  one  another — an  epitome 
acceptable  to  readers  but  moderately  advanced  in  chemical  knowledipa. 
This  smaller  book  is  offered  as  a  guide  and  an  introduction  to  Rose% 
large  work.  The  nature,  and  in  some  measure  the^  value  of  tbia 
synopsis,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  outline  of  its  contents:--** 
•«  Chap.  I.— Preliminary  observations  on  acids,  bases,  salts,  «lk)y8,  analysis^ 

tables  of  simple  bodies,  with  their  symbob  and  eqnirslcnta  ;  nilet 

for  chemical  notation. 
«<  Chap.  II.~Metals  and  metallic  Qscides. 
**  Chap.  III. — Salts ;  their  characters  and  generalitiee. 
**  Chap.  IV. — Distinctive  characters  of  salts  as  to  their  base. 
"  Chap.  V. — On  the  different  re-actions  by  means  of  which  the  nature  o£ 

compounds  may  be  determined. 
"  Chap.  VI. — Qualitative  analysis. 
**  Chap.  VII. — Qualitative  analysis  of  compounds  which  are  soluble  in 

water,  and  which  consist  only  of  a  metallic  oxide  or  base  combined 

with  an  add,  a  metal,  or   a  non-metallic  body.    This  is  a  most  inge* 

nious  and  useful  chapter. 
'*  Chap.  VIIL— Qualitative  analysis  of  compounds  which  are  insoluble,  or 

sparingly  soluble  in  hydrochloric  or  idtric  acids,  and  which  oonsbt 

only  of  a  metallic  oxide  or  base  and  an  acid,  or  of  a  metal  and  a  iion«< 

metalUc  body. 
**  Chap.  IX.— Qualitative  analysis  of  compounds  insoluble  or  sparing^ 

soluble  in  water  and  in  acids,  and  which  consist  of  only  one  acid  and 

one  base. 
*'  Chap.  X. — Analysis  of  mixed  compounds,  which  are  soluble  in  water. 
"  Chap.  XL— Analysis  of  mixed  compounds  soluble  m  hydrochloric  or 

nitric  acid,  but  hardly  in  water. 
*^  Chap.  XII. — ^Examination  of  compounds  insoluble  by  these  means. 
!*  Chap.  XIII.— Summary  processes  for  detecting  the  genus  of  salts." 

Ak  iNTRODUcrroN  TO  Practical  Chbhtstrt,  including  Avaltsis.  By 
John  £.  Bowman,  Demonstrator  of  Chemistry  in  King's  College, 
London.    John  Churchill.    Pp.  280. 

Tfl£RE  is  a  growing  conviction  among  the  increasing  body  of 
chemical  students,  that  tlie  only  effectual  method  of  learning  Chemistry 
is  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  practical  operations  in  the  laboratory. 
Lectures  are  valuable  as  means  for  bringing  recognized  principles,  and 
the  facts  from  which  they  are  deduced,  systematically  under  notioe,  so 
that  the  student  may  get  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject  in  nSl 
its  leading  features;  but  a  correct  knowledge  of  minute  detail8>  which 
is  essential  to  the  Chemist,  can  only  be  acquired  by  repeated  ex« 
periments,  in  which  the  learner  is  himself  the  operator.  Several  new 
laboratories  for  practical  instruction  in  Chemistry  have  sprung  ub 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  the  number  of  pupils  en^;aged  in  thia 
branch  of  study  is  greater  than  it  has  been  at  any  previous  period  in 
this  country.  Mr.  Bowman's  little  book  is  intended  for  the  use  of  this 
class  of  students,  its  special  object  bein^  '*  to  render  simple  to  the 
beginner  the  various  nrocesaes  employed  in  analysis,  or  which  have 
been  devised  for  the  illustration  of  the  principles  of  the  acienoe/* 
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man  had  well  supplied  the  deficiency.  There  ia  evidence  of  the  ex- 
opcisfr  of  niiioh  care  and  aound  judgment  in  the  selection,  arrangement,' 
and  pveparatlan  of  the  matter.  An  introductory  chapter  ia  devoted  to 
the  explanatbn  of  the  use  of  chemical  symhola  and  equations,  together 
i»ith  some  general  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  pupil  in  his  experi- 
mental operations.  Ihe  author,  in  this  part,  has  very  judiciously 
adopted  the  hydrogen  scale  of  equivalents  and  whole  iiumhers,  as 
heing  the  most  simple  and  easily  recollected.  This  is  followed  hy  a 
W^Urdevised  course  of  operations  in  pneumatic  chemistry,  distilktion, 
§laB»-workittg,  the  use  of  the  hlow*pine,  the  determination  of  specific 

gravities,  alkalimetry,  &c.,  in  which  all  necessary  details,  accompanied 
y  wood-cuts,  are  given,  for  enabling  the  pupil  to  become  familiar 
with  chemical  operations.  The  decompositions  which  occur  in  the 
chemical  processes  comprised  in  this  part  of  the  course  are  explained. 
and  the  attention  of  the  pupil  is  specially  directed  to  the  examination 
of  the  characters  and  properties  of  the  several  products,  and  the  phe* 
nomeua  which  accompany  their  formation.  VVe  consider  this  the  best 
possible  kind  of  introduction  to  the  analytical  operations  which  are  next 
described.  The  practice,  sometimes  adopted,  of  setting  a  pupil  to 
work  at  chemical  analysis  before  he  has  learnt  the  principles  of  che- 
ipistry,  become  acquainted  with  the  ordinary  phenomena  accompany* 
in|^  chemical  combinations  and  decompositions,  or  acquired  experience 
in  raanipfulations,  is  surely  beginning  at  the  wrong  end. 

In  the  part  of  Mr.  Bowman's  book  which  relates  to  analvsis,  the 
subjects  are  treated  with  much  perspicuity,  and  divested  of  all  redun- 
dant matter,  the  ostensible  object  of  the  work  being  consistently  main- 
tained throughout,  of  supplying  to  the  beginner  an  easy  and  familiar 
introduction  to  the  study  of  practical  chemistry,  which  shall  prepare 
him  for  entering  upon  a  more  extended  course. 

ChbhicaXi  MARIF0LATIOM  AKD  ANALTSn,  QuoUtaHve  and  QuanHtatice, 
By  Henat  M.  Noad,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  at  St.  George's  Hospital 
Xondon  :  Bobt.  Baldwin,  pp.  311. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  first  part  of  this  work,  which  treats  of 
Qualitative  Analyxis  {see  vol.  vii.,  page  551).  The  second  and  con- 
duding  part,  on  Quantitative  Analysis^  is  now  before  us.  There 
oatdd  scarcely  be  a  more  striking  indication  of  the  rapid  progress 
vi^oh  has  been  made  in  the  culuvation  of  experimental  Chemistry 
in  this  country,  within  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  than  the  numerous 
aoeeasiona  of  works  treating  on  this  branch  of  the  science  affords.  In 
addition  to  the  more  voluminous  works  of  Rose  and  Fresenius,  of 
wiuoh  excellent  translations  have  been  published,  we  have  the  less 
bvlky  work  of  Parnell,  the  still  slighter  volume  of  Will,  and  the  intro- 
ductory treatise  of  Fownes.  Yet,  further  additions  are  now  made  in  the 
subjects  of  the  preceding  and  present  notice.  Mr.  Noad's  book  is  in- 
tended to  form  part  of  a  series  of  treatises  on  Chemistry  in  the  Library 
of  Useful  Knoufledge^  and  it  is  therefore  designed  for  the  general 
reader  and  amateur  Chemist.  In  extent  it  occupies  a  plaoe  midway 
between  tlie  complete  work  of  the  celebrated  Rose,  and  the  inttoduc* 
tory  treaiisea  to  which  we  have  alluded.  It  appears  to  be  a  airefui 
digest  of  the  most  approved  processes  for  the  analysis  of  inorganic  and 
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organic  gubstanoes,  and  to  tlia8e  wb«  desire  a  oompendioiis  treatise  on 
the  subject  it  will  be  found  a  cheap  and  useful  work. 

The  style  of  Mr.  Noad  is  already  known  to  many  of  our  readen^ 
through  his  previously  published  works  on  Chemistry  and  Eleetrieity. 
We  do  not  find  in  the  present  yolnme  that  he  has  sacrificed  hia  usual 
perspicuity  to  the  endeavour  to  render  the  matter  as  concise  aa  poasihie. 
Mr.  Noad  appears  to  have  exercised  an  independent  judgmeat  ia 
selecting  his  matter  from  various  sources,  and  also  in  its  arrangement, 
which  is  well  adapted  to  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  work.  He  Itts 
avoided  the  use  of  new  terms  in  chemical  nomendatnre,  which  ia  espe- 
cially commendable  in  a  book  intended  to  form  part  of  a  seriea  of 
popular  works.  In  reference  to  essential  fSsicts,  however,  aa  for  inatance^ 
in  the  adoption  of  equivalent  numbers,  the  newest  determinations  have 
been  foUowed,  and  nere  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  simple  equiva- 
lents in  whole  numbers,  the  use  of  whieh  we  have  commended  in 
Mr.  Bowman's  introduction,  could  not  with  propriety  have  been  used 
in  the  calculations  involved  in  quantitative  analysiSyWiiicfa  Mr.  Noad's 
book  contains. 

L'Officine  ;  ou  B^pertoire  G^n^nde  de  Phauiagib  PaATiauE.    Far 
Dob  VAULT,  Ex-Fharmacien  des  Hopitauz,  &c.    Deuxi^me  Edition. 

This  work,  which  has  had  a  very  extensive  circulation  in  France, 
occupies  a  position  in  reference  to  French  Pharmacy  similar  to  that 
whicn  Gray' a  SupplemetU  holds  in  relation  to  the  Pharmacy  of  this 
eountry.  There  is  this  diffisrence,  however,  between  them,  that  the 
formulfe  in  VOffieine  are  almost  exdusivdy  eztr»-official,  while  in 
the  Supplement  the  whole  of  the  formul«  of  the  British  Pharm^ 
copoeias  are  included.  The  work  is  arranged  alphabetically  through- 
out, including  drugs  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  origin,  and  the 
formulae  for  their  preparations.  There  is  also  much  useful  information 
with  reference  to  practical  manipulation.  It  will  be  found  a  valuable 
work  for  those  who  are  occasionally  applied  to  for  foreign  medicines, 
and  may  be  referred  to  with  confidence,  as  it  bears  a  hieh  reputation 
abroad.  The  present  edition  has  been  enriched  with  a  large  amount 
of  new  matter. 


pAAcncAi.  Phabmact  :  the  AmuigemeHU,  Apparatus^  and  McMtpulatums  of 
the  Pharmaceutical  Shop  and  Laboratory.  By  Fbancis  Mohb,  Ph.  D., 
Assessor  Pharmaci»  of  the  Boyal  Prussian  College  of  Pharmacj, 
Cobleatz  s  and  Thsophilcs  Redwood,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Pharmacy  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain.  Illustrated 
by  Four  Hundred  Eagrayings  on  Wood.  London  :  Taylor,  Walton, 
and  ^Iabbrlby,  Upper  Gower  Street,  and  Iyj  Lane,  Paternoster  Bow. 
Svo,  pp.  390. 

The  nodce  of  this  work  ia  deferred  until  next  month. 

The  Sebfentxhe  as  rrig,  ahd  as  it  ought  to  be,  amp  the  Board  of 
Health  as  it  is,  amd  as  it  ought  to  be.  By  Edwabd  John  Tilt, 
M.  D.,  &C.  &c.  Svo,  pp.  67.  John  ChubchilLi  Princes  Street,  and 
G.  A.  Caldeb,  Bathurst  Street 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  CmMinni  JReoiler.— Instntetioxu  for  preparing  Collodion  are  giren  in  our 
BUmber  for  October,  p.  169. 

ftt.  HoKBT  Water,  see  yoL  ir.,  p.  244  AaoM atig  Vinegab. — R  Oil  of 
CloTes,  5if  Oils  of  Lavender  and  Citron,  aadij;  Oils  of  Bergamot  and 
Thyme,  Sti !  Oil  of  Cinnamon,  gtt.  x ;  Strongest  Acetic  Acid,  Jj.— Mix. 

JLC — ^In  the  preparation  of  Liquor  Taraxaci,  a  deposit  takes  place  when 
the  spirit  is  added.  The  quantity  of  deposit  varies  according  to  the  state 
of  the  juice.    It  should  be  filtered  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two. 

An  Associate  (Liverpool). — A  Druggist  would  not  be  liable  to  a  penalty  fot 
selling  the  articles  mentioned,  unless  he  knew  or  suspected  that  they  were 
wanted  for  an  illegal  purpose. 

J.  P.  S.  (Hott.) — A  new  Pharmacopoeia  vs  in  course  of  preparation  for 
the  press.    It  is  uncertain  when  it  will  be  published. 

W.  W.  N.  iTwubndffe  ffe&.)— It  is  not  nsnal  to  state  the  price  of  works 
in  reviewing  Uiem. 

•/.--(  1.)  Tzy  peaxlash.— (2.)  Probably  the  water  is  conveyed  through  an 
iron  pipe. 

Inquisitor  (Bridport), — Registered  apprentices  who  evade  the  subscription 
in  the  manner  alluded  to,  pay  an  extra  fee  on  becoming  Associates. 

J,  B.  (London)  has  sent  ns  a  specimen  of  the  "  cutting  system **  between 
a  general  Practitioner  and  a  Chemist  in  the  Walworth  Road.  The  former, 
determined  not  to  be  outdone,  inserts  in  his  shop-bill  (which  is  headed  First 
Edition)  a  double  column,  showing  a  comparison  of  his  charges  with  those  of 
his  opponent ;  for  instance,  he  charges  opodeldoc  2d.  an  ounce,  the  other  3cll, 
&c  He  concludes  by  saying  that  his  second  edition  of  prices  will  be  still 
lower— advice  gniti8>-vaccination  gratt»*-poor  women  attended  in  their 
confinements  for  half  a  guinea. — [This  kind  <k  competition  between  "medical 
men"  and  Chemists  is  ruinous  to  both.] 

A  Constant  Reader  and  a  Registered  Apprentice. — Ether,  chloroform,  or 
benzole,  may  be  used  as  a  solvent  for  caoutchouc.  Benzole  is  obtained 
by  distilling  coal-tar  naphtha  at  a  low  temperature,  and  collecting  only  the 
product  that  first  distils  over. 

A  SubscrAer. — ^The  following  method  of  ascertaining  the  per  ccntago  of 
copper  in  the  ore  by  assay,  is  extracted  from  Dr.  Tire's  JbictioneajofArts  and 
Manufactures :  **  The  first  thing  is  to  make  such  a  sample  as  will  represent 
the  whole  mass  to  be  valued ;  with  which  view  fragments  must  be  taken 
from  different  spots,  mixed,  weighed,  and  ground  together.  A  portion  of 
&is  mixture  being  tried  by  the  blow-pipe  w&l  show  by  the  garlic  or  sulphur- 
ous smell  of  its  fomes,  whether  arsenic,  sulphur,  or  both,  be  the  minendizer. 
In  the  latter  case,  which  often  occurs,  100  grains,  or  1000  grains,  of  the  ore 
are  to  be  mixed  with  one-half  its  weight  of  saw-dust,  then  imbued  with  oil, 
and  heated  moderately  in  a  crucible,  till  all  the  arsenical  tumea  be  dis- 
sipated. The  residuum  being  cooled  and  tritorated,  is  to  be  exposed  in  a 
shallow  earthen  cup  to  a  slow  roasting  heat,  till  the  sulphur  and  charcoal  be 
burned  away. — What  remains  being  ground  and  mixed  with  half  its  weight 
of  ctdcined  borax,  one-twelAh  its  weight  of  lamp-black,  next  made  into  a 
dongh  with  a  few  drops  of  oil,  is  to  be  pressed  down  into  a  crucible,  which 
is  to  be  covered  with  a  luted  lid,  and  to  be  subjected  in  a  powerful  air« 
furnace,  first  to  dull  red  heat,  and  then  to  vivid  ignition  for  twenty  minutes. 
On  cooling  and  breaking  the  crucible,  a  button  of  metallic  copper  will  be 
obtaiaed.  Its  colour  and  malleability  indicate  pretty  well  the  quality,  as 
does  the  weight,  the  relative  value,  of  the  ore.  It  should  be  cupelled  with 
lead  to  ascertain  if  it  contains  silver  or  gold.  If  the  blow-pipe  trial  showed 
no  arsenic,  the  first  calcination  may  be  omitted ;  and  if  neither  sulphur  nor 
anenic,  a  portion  of  the  gnnrnd  ore  should  be  dried,  and  treated  directly 
with  borax*  lamp-black,  and  oiL" 
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F.  O,  JIf.— Hydrosulphuric  acid  is  most  readily  obtained  by  adding  diluted 
snlphuric  acid  to  sulphuret  of  iron. 

M.  N.—We  are  not  aware  that  gold  has  erer  been  found  in  minerals  in 
any  other  than  the  metallic  state. 

JE.  M, — ( 1.)  Socotrine  aloes  should  be  used  in  making  compound  decoction 
of  aloes.  The  decoction  should  be  strained  so  as  to  render  it  clear. — (2.) 
Fowneis  Manual  of  Chemistry. 

Mr,  Couckman  is  anxious  to  obtain  through  the  pages  of  this  journal  a 
formula  "  for  a  good  jet  black  ink  that  will  keep,  and  retain  its  colour  with- 
out turning  grey,  and  that  cannot  be  obliterated  by  steam,  gas,  or  any 
chemical  process ;  also  for  a  **  good  red  ink  that  can  be  used  with  a  steel 
or  any  other  pen,  without  changing  its  colour.*' 

Ignoramus  inquires  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  Sodc  \  Carb.*' — [It  was 
probably  intended  to  hare  been  written  "Soda  1§  Garb.,  that  is  Sodasefqui' 
earbonas,] 

Mr,  Cattan  has  sent  us  a  communication  on  the  subject  of  the  electric 
light,  from  which  it  appears  that  he  had  purposed  practically  applying  it  for 
artificial  illumination  some  years  ago.  The  theoretical  yIuws  contained  in 
his  paper  are  too  speculative  for  our  pages. 

A,  B,  L,— Diseases  of  the  Skin,  by  Erasmus  Wilson,  F.  R.  S.,  published 
by  Churchill,  price  I2s,,  or  with  coloured  plates,  2Ss, 

Vox, — We  do  not  know  when  the  next  volume  of  PameWs  Applied 
Chemistry  will  be  published. 

Juvenis,^Foumes*s  Manual  of  Chemistry,  The  figures  in  the  first  column 
alluded  to  represent  the  equivalents  or  combining  proportions  $  those  in  the 
second  column  are  the  per-centage  proportions. 

The  Patent  Medicine  Licence. — A  correspondent  has  drawn  our  at- 
tention to  the  injustice  of  the  charge  for  a  patent  medicine  licence,  observing^ 
that  a  Chemist  in  a  small  village,  within  the  limits  of  the  twopenny  post,  pays 
£2,  which  is;as  much  as  a  wholesale  dealer  in  London,  while  the  charge  in 
country  villages  is  5<. 

We  have  received  several  letters  on  Accidental  Poisoning,  with  suggestions 
for  its  prevention.  Two  of  these  were  in  type,  but  want  of  space  prevents 
their  insertion  this  month. 

Three  correspondents  have  sent  formula  for  incense ;  we  defer  the  pub- 
lication in  order  to  make  some  experiments  and  report  the  result. 

ERRATA. 

In  quoting  from  the  Lancet  of  November  4,  an  extract  of  Dr.  Wilson's 
letter,  we  omitted  to  state  that  the  letter  was  written  on  the  10th  of  October, 
and  addressed  to  the  Cholera  Committee  of  the  College  of  Physicians. 
We  also  regret  the  following  errata  : — 

Page  256,  sixth  line  of  the  quotation,  the  word  and  is  omitted. 

Last  line  of  the  same  paragraph,  yor  ripe,  read  rife. 

Page  257,  fifth  line  from  the  end  of  the  quotation,ybr  jalap,  re<uf  julepw 

Page  271,  ninth  line  from  the  bottom, /or  (Exp.  2,  e.),  read  (Exp.  2,  c). 

Page  281,  for  Johnson,  Richard  W,  D.,  read  Johnson,  Bidiard  ^isoii 
Daly. 

I^  296,  for  Messrs.  Abel  and  Brownley,  read  Messrs.  Abel  and 
Bownej. 


Adyertisemenifl  to  Mr.  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the 
transmission  oF  the  Journal,  tp  Mr.  Smith,  17,  fiioomsbury 
Square,  before  the  20th  of  the  month. 

Other  Communications  to  the  Editob,  338,  Oxford  Street,  before  the 
SOth  of  the  month  (if  Answers  be  desired  in  tiie  ensuing  number). 
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VOL.  VIII.— No.  VHL— FEBRUARY  Ist,  1849. 


ACCIDENTS  IN  DISPENSING  MEDICINES, 

Few  avocations  are  attended  with  greater  responsibility  than 
that  of  prescribing  or  dispensing  medicines,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
impress  too  strongly  on  the  minds  of  those  who  are  thus  engaged, 
the  importance  of  accuracy  and  care.  That  all  fallible  beings  are 
liable  to  accident,  is  a  truism,  but  this  does  not  remove  the  respon- 
sibility when  an  acddent  occnrs.  It  may  serve  to  explain,  and  in 
some  degree  to  extenuate,  but  it  does  not  exonerate.  Even  if  it 
be  impossible  to  offer  any  restitution  except  an  apology,  an 
apology  is  a  debt,  and  levity  or  indifference  a  crime. 

We  make  this  observation  in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the 
assistant  in  the  following  case,  which  is  quoted  from  the  Times. 

GniLBBAix.— Mr.  Hooper,  the  Chemist  and  DmgpBt  residing  by 
London-bridge,  appeared  before  Sir  George  Carroll  under  the  following 
circamstances  :— 

On  Monday  last  Mr.  M'Dougall,  surgeon,  made  an  ap]^cation  to  the 
sitting  Alderman  for  his  advice,  and  stated,  that  having  a  patient  from 
the  country  placed  under  his  care,  he,  in  the  course  of  his  professional 
attendance,  considered  it  necessary  to  give  a  double  dose  of  medicine  of  a 
sedative  character,  theprescriptlon  of  which  he  wrote,  directing  that  it  should 
he  taken  at  bed>time.  It  was  sent  to  Mr.  Hooper^s,  and  one  of  the  assist- 
ants, instead  of  using  camphorated  water  and  henbane,  made  the  mixture 
up  of  henbane,  opium,  and  spirits,  and  liad  it  been  taken,  his  patient 
would  have  been  killed ;  but  the  most  fortunate  circumstance  was,  that 
the  assistant  made  a  further  mistake  by  writing  on  the  bottle  the  word 
<*  Mixture,"  instead  of  **  The  draught,  to  be  taken  at  bed-time,"  in  conse- 
quence of  which  it  was  not  taken.  On  calling  twice  he  could  not  see  Mr. 
Hooper,  and  the  assistant  treated  the  affidr  with  great  levity,  saying  it 
was  **  onlv  a  mistake." 

The  Akterman  granted  a  summons  for  ignorance  or  wUflil  negligence  in 
allowing  the  prescription  to  be  made  up. 

Mr,  Wire  attended,  and  said  that  Mr.  Hooper,  who  was  then  present, 
iq^peared,  not  to  defend  the  summons,  but  to  clear  his  own  character.  An 
explanation  of  the  facts  of  the  case  had  been  given  to  Mr.  M'Dougal),  and 
he  was  perfectly  satisfied ;  but,  as  a  r^K>rt  of  the  application  had  appeared 
in  the  newspapers,  it  was  necessary  that  an  explanation  should  be  as 
poblidy  given,  "hir.  Hooper's  mode  of  conducting  business  was  this— 
that  if  he  should  not  happen  to  be  at  home  to  make  up  a  prescription,  his 
assistants  were  not  to  do  so,  but  to  send  it  to  a  neighbouring  Chemist. 
In  this  instance  one  of  them  had  departed  from  that  rule,  and  it  was  with 
deep  regret  that  Mr.  Hooper  was  obliged  to  say  so.  However,  he  had 
taken  precautions  that,  for  the  future,  such  a  mistake  should  not  occur 
agam.    With  respect  to  Mr.  M'Dougall  having  called  twice,  and  been  told 
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that  Mr.  Hooper  was  not  within,  that  gentleman  was  perfectly  ignorant 
of  the  whole  affiur  nntil  hereceiyed  the  summoDS,  and  he  had  every  reason 
to  helieTe  that  cm  each  ooeaaion  the  assistant  had  denied  him  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  screening  himself.  Under  all  the  drcwnstanoes,  he  (Mr.  Wire) 
thought  there  was  no  occasion  to  tronhle  the  alderman  with  going  into 
eridenoe  which  might  CTentnally  turn  out  to  he  not  within  his  power  <^ 
deciding. 

Sir  George  CarroB  asked  if  the  complainant  was  satisfied  after  hearing 
Mr.  Wire's  explanation  ? 

Mr.  M^DimgaU  said  he  was.  His  only  object  in  sammooing  Mr.  Hooper 
was  to  further  the  object  which  the  medical  profession  generally  were 
exerting  themselves  fbr,  and  compel  Chemists  and  Druggists  to  undergo 
an  examination,  and  also  that  their  assistants  should  pass  through  the 
same  ordeaL  It  was  true  that  a  Pharmaceutical  Society  existed  which  had 
a  great  number  of  members  ;  but  the  fault  was,  that  they  had  no  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  therefore  examinations  were  not  compulsory.  On  the 
last  occasion  he  made  a  slight  error  in  stating  that  the  bottle  was  a  two- 
ounce  one,  whereas  it  would  only  contain  an  ounce  and  a  half,  and  there- 
fere  there  could  be  but  an  ounce  of  paregoric. 
Sir  George  CarroXL — ^Would  that  quantity  have  had  the  same  effect  ? 
3/r.  M*IkmgaJl — The  effect  would  have  been  the  same,  but  I  am  now 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  explanation  ^veo. 

The  Chief  Clertc  intimated  to  the  Alderman  that  the  assistant  was 
already  dismissed  from  Mr.  Hooper's  senrioe. 

Sir  George  CarroU  said  the  public  were  much  indebted  to  Mr.  M'Dongall 
for  calling  the  magistrate's  attention  to  so  serious  a  subject,  where  the  lives 
of  so  many  were  at  the  mercy  of  such  persons.  Mr.  Hooper,  he  thought, 
had  given  a  very  satisfactory  explanation  through  his  legal  adviser,  and 
therdbre  the  summons  was  dismissed. — The  Ttfaet,  Jan.  13. 

In  the  above  case  the  patdent  sastained  no  injary  from  the 
mistake,  because  the  medicine  was  not  taken;  bnt  the  levity 
of  the  assistant  brought  down  upon  the  head  of  his  employer 
the  punishment  of  a  needless  exposure.  The  annovance  felt 
by  the  medical  practitioner  was  natural,  as  he  had  informed  the 
mends  of  the  patient  that  the  prescription  contained  a  double 
dose  of  the  opiate,  and  if  the  patient  had  taken  the  medicine  as 
prepared,  and  had  died  in  consequence,  the  event  would  have 
been  attributed  to  the  ^^  double  dose,"  the  only  evidence  of  the 
real  state  of  the  case  having  been  swallowed.  Thus,  the  character 
of  the  medical  man,  as  well  as  the  life  of  the  patient,  was  at  stake. 
Yet  the  young  man,  instead  of  expressing  a  becoming  sorrow  at 
his  accident,  treated  it  with  indifference,  observing  that  it  was 
only  a  mistaJ^e,  and,  as  we  are  informed,  appeared  to  think  he 
haa  nothing  to  do  but  to  return  the  money,  wnich  he  threw  down 
on  the  counter,  by  way  of  settling  the  business  ! 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  say,  it  was  natural  that  the 
medical  practitioner  should  feel  annoyed,  but,  we  think,  that 
before  adopting  the  severe  step  of  applying  to  the  sitting  Alder- 
man, he  snould  have  seen  the  master  of  the  shop,  who,  it  appearsy 
was  in  ignorance  of  the  transaction  until  the  moment  that  he  re- 
ceived the  summons  to  attend  at  Guildhall. 
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It  is  an  old  saying,  that  ^' persons  who  live  in  glass-houses 
should  he  careful  how  they  hegin  to  throw  stones."  Supposing 
the  case  to  hare  heen  reversed,  and  a  poisonous  dose  or^red  by 
mistake  in  a  prescription,  a  medical  man  would  be  rather  8ur« 
prised  to  receive  a  summons  to  attend  at  Guildhall.  He  would 
sajT,  **  This  is  sharp  practice ;  the  Chemist  mis'ht  have  called 
pnvately,  and  given  me  the  opportunity  of  rectifying  the  error 
without  compromising  my  character  with  the  patient"  True, 
this  is  what  Chemists  usually  do  in  sath  cases;  but  Mr. 
JBTDougall  has  set  tbem  a  different  example,  and  we  hope,  for  his 
sake,  that  he  will  not  have  an  accident  himself,  or  if  he  should 
be  so  unfortunate,  we  hope  his  prescription  will  fall  into  the  hands 
of  a  merdful  Chemist. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  dispensing  Chemist  not  only  to  use  every 
precaution  against  mistakes  nimself,  but  to  prevent  mischief  arising 
from  any  oversight  in  prescriptions.     He  should  consider  that 
there  is  between  himself  and  the  prescriber  a  mutual  confidence 
which  is  sacred — ^not  in  reference  to  culpable  recklessness  on  either 
side,  which  on  public  grounds  might  demand  exposure — ^but  in 
regard  to  casualties  purely  accidental,  from  the  publication  of 
wmch  no  advantage  could  arise.     In  these  cases,  reciprocal  for- 
bearance is  a  Christian  virtue.    We  fully  agree  with  Mr.  M'Dougall 
in  the  opinion  that  the  examination  of  Chemists  and  Druggists 
ought  to  be  enforced  by  Act  of  Parliament,  for  the  protection  of 
themselves  as  well  as  the  public.     It  is  notorious  that  a  mistake 
on  the  part  of  a  Chemist  is  visited  much  more  severely  than  an 
oversight  of  equal  magnitude  on  the  part  of  a  medical  man,  and 
the  reason  is  obvious.     The  medical  man  has  passed  an  examina- 
tion, he  is  a  qualified  practitioner,  it  is  therefore  presumed  that 
his  mistake  is  a  casual  misadventure.     But  the  Chemist  is  not 
recognized  by  law  as  a  qualified  man,  he  has  passed  no  examina- 
tion, and  the  only  protection  the  public  enjoy  in  regard  to  his 
qualification  is  the  responsibility  arising  from  any  deriliction  of 
duty.     Consequently,  he  must  adduce  evidence  of  his  individual 
competence  before  he  can  put  in  the  plea  which  the  medical  prac- 
titioner has  always  at  command.     To  place  the  case  in  a  stronger 
light — when  a  medical  man  mis-writes  a  prescription,  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  it  was  a  mere  oversight,  unless  it  could  be  positively 
proved  to  have  arisen  from  cmpable  ignorance  or  recklessness. 
When  a  Chemist  mis-reads  a  prescription,  it  is  inferred  that  he  is 
culpably  igpiorant,  unless  it  can  be  positively  proved  that  the 
error  was  a  mere  oversight. 

The  fdlowing  dialogue  occurred  about  fifteen  years  ago  between 
a  Physician  and  a  Chemist,  in  reference  to  a  prescription  in  which 
3ij  of  subcariK>nate  of  potash  had  been  ordered  in  a  draughty 
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mstead  of  dij,  to  be  taken  with  an  ounce  of  lemon  jnioe  ;-:* 
Chemist  '^  f  am  sony  to  trouble  jon,  but  will  you  haTe  th# 
kindness  to  ^nform  me  whether  yon  intended  to  oraer  jij  of  tli» 
potash?"— Af.D,  "Have  you  any  objection  to  it r—C  '^Notot 
aU,  if  you  say  that  it  is  right." — M,D.  "Then  why  do  you  come 
to  me  about  it  ?''— C  "  Because  it  is  an  unusually  lam  dose,  and 
I  thought  it  was  an  oversigfat." — M.D»  "  And  what  liarm  would 
it  have  done  ?" — C  "  If  you  say  it  would  do  no  hann^  I  am  per* 
fectly  satisfied  ;  I  am  sorxy  to  have  troubled  you — good  morning;^ 
— Af./>.  "  Stay  young  man,  let  me  look  at  the  preseription-^yoti 
think  this  is  too  much,  do  you  ?  how  much  do  you  think  it  ought 
to  be  ?" — C  It  would  be  presumption  in  me  to  dictate  to  you ;  I 
merely  asked  the  question,  but  I  fancied  you  had  intended  it  fc^r 
3rj. — M.D,  "  So  you  think  it  ought  to  be  3ij  ;  very  well— you 
may  have  it  your  own  wajr — I'll  alter  it** 

We  ought  not  to  dismiss  the  case  of  Mr.  Hooper  without  «9l- 
pressing  surprize  at  his  explanation,  which  to  us  appears  to  be  the 
most  mysterious  part  of  the  transaction,  almough  to  Jti*. 
M'Dougall  and  the  sitting  Alderman,  it  was  "  very  satis&ctory.'' 

If  the  assistants  be  incompetent  to  dispense  prescriptions,  in 
what  capacity  do  they  stand  behind  a  dispensing  oounter  ?  In  a 
shop  where  two  assistants  are  kept,  the  practice  of  sending  pre^ 
criptions  to  a  neighbouring  Chemist  to  be  dispensed,  on  the  ground 
of  incompetence  at  home,  is  altogetiier  unaccountable. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Hooper  did  not  appear  himself  to 
answer  to  the  charge  ;  we  feel  persuaded  that  the  lawyer  must  have 
misunderstood  his  brief  and  made  a  mistake  in  the  defence.  For 
the  credit  of  our  profession,  we  hope  this  was  the  case.  A  lawyer 
may  be  pardoned  for  not  being  practically  oonversant  with  the 
management  of  a  Chemist*s  dispensing  business,  and  on  the  si^ 
position  that  the  defence  was  got  up  by  him,  we  may  infer  that 
some  mdulgence  is  due  to  his  client. 


THE  CHOLERA. 


The  pertinacity  with  which  some  Boards  of  Guardians  htfve 
neglected  or  resisted  the  general  recommendations  for  the  prevention 
of  Cliolera,  has  received  a  practical  condemnation  in  the  fearful  a^V* 
break  of  this  disorder  in  the  juvenile  establishment  at  Tooting.  These 
who  asserted  that  this  dispensation  of  Providence  was  "  nuhmgmore 
than  a  job  got  up  by  the  doctors,'^  have  no  longer  even  the  shadow  of 
a  negative  argument  to  support  their  profane  incredulity. 

Mr.  Drouet's  establishment  is  a  suburban  nursery  for  the  redundant 
pauper  children  of  the  London  parishes,  and  at  the  time  the  cholera 
appeared  among  them,  the  number  of  inmates  exceeded  1400.  Mr.  Kite, 
%vho  was  appointed  resident  medical  officer  early  in  Novemberi  states  in 
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Ids  evidence,  that  on  entering  the  estiibli^liment  he  found  no  symptomt 
of  bowel  complaint ;  but  opthalmia,  scrofula,  the  itch,  and  other  cuta- 
neotia  diaeasee  prevailed  to  a  great  extent.  The  first  case  of  cholera 
ifas  obeeryed  about  the  98th  of  December,  after  which  it  rapidly  in- 
creased. On  the  SOth  there  waa  1  death  ;  on  the  31st,  3 ;  on  the  1st 
of  January,l3 ;  on  the  Snd,  7 ;  on  the  Srd,  S;  on  the  4th,  12;  on  the 
^th,  19 ;  on  the  6th,  14 ;  on  the  7th,  11 ;  on  the  8th,  20 ;  on  the  9th 
14;  on  the  lOth,  10 ;  on  the  11th,  5 ;  on  the  12th,  9 ;  on  the  13tli,  8 ; 
from  that  day  to  the  19th,  9 ;  making  a  total  of  150.  This  number  is 
exclusiye  of  those  who  died  after  their  removal  to  their  respective 
parishes.  On  the  20th,  we  were  informed  that  only  300  children 
remained  in  the  establishment,  of  whom  only  forty  were  patients,  and 
that  no  freah  ease  had  appeared  during  the  past  week. 

Various  reports  have  been  in  circulation  respecting  the  over-crowd- 
ing and  under-feeding  of  the  children,  and  it  is  probable  that  some 
exaggeration  may  have  been  mixed  up  with  the  truth.  But  the 
evidence,  even  in  its  mildest  form,  is  sufficient  to  excite  a  shudder, 
and  no  less  astonishment,  at  the  fact,  that  such  abuses  could  exist 
without  the  cognizance  of  the  Board  of  Health,  a  body  possessing  un- 
Hnited  powers  of  inspeetion,  and  created  for  the  express  purpose  of 
watdiing  over  die  sanitory  condition  of  the  poor,  especially  in  esta- 
biUshmenta  where  large  numbers  are  congregated  together. 

The  Board  of  Health,  however,  cannot  be  accused  of  inactivity  in 
rectifying  the  evil  when  its  existence  became  known,  and  this  vigi-> 
lance  has  been  extended  to  other  pauper  institutions  of  a  similar  des- 
cription, additional  medical  officers  having  been  appointed  to  mi^e 
the  needful  inspections.  Mr.  Grainger,  who  was  officially  appointed 
to  visit  the  Tooting  nursery,  and  report,  gave  a  lamentable  account  of 
the  condition  in  which  he  found  the  inmates.  Although  it  had  been 
4userted  tliat  no  premonitory  symptoms  had  been  observed,  it  appeared 
on  investigation  that  as  early  as  the  15th  Dec.  several  cases  of  diarrhoea 
had  occured,  attended  with  vomiting  and  collapse,  yet  no  precautions 
were  taken,  and  no  change  was  made  in  the  diet  and  dotning  of  the 
children,  until  the  actual  appearance  of  the  cholera  in  its  most  severe 
form.  The  diet  was  extremely  deficient  in  nutritive  qualities,  con- 
Bisting  chiefly  of  meagre  soup  with  vegetables,  porridge  (which  is 
described  as  resembling  bill-sticker's  paste),  potatoes  sometimes  dis- 
eased,  a  moderate  quantity  of  tough  beef,  ana  an  insufficient  allow- 
ance of  bread. 

Mr.  Grainger  states  in  his  report,  that  on  entering  the  wards  appro- 
priated to  cholera  patients,  he  was  struck  with  the  extreme  closeness, 
oppression,  and  foulness  of  the  air,  the  rooms  being  utterly  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  number  of  patients : — 

In  a  room,  for  example,  sixteen  feet  long,  twdva  feet  wide,  and  less 
than  eight  feet  high,  thm  were  five  beds  occupied  by  eleven  children,  all 
111  with  cholera.  In  another  room  of  the  same  dimensions  there  were 
four  beds  and  thirteen  childien.  In  a  third  room,  eighteen  feet  by  sixteen, 
and  eight  feet  high,  there  were  nine  beds  with  sixteen  patients,  two  of  the 
beds  having  three  patients  in  each,  a  frequent  occurrence.  The  lighting 
and  ventilation  of  these  wards  was  totally  insufficient. 

On  the  boys*  side  there  was  a  room  with  eighteen  beds  neaiiy  touching 
«ach  other,  in  which  were  thirty-five  boys,  all  ill  with  the  cholera ;  twenty- 
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fire  being  in  bed,  two  in  a  bed,  and  ten  sitting  rcmnd  the  fire  oonyalee* 
cent 

On  the  girls'  nde  there  was  only  one  i^:nlar  nnree,  who  was  paealnip 
in  and  out  to  attend  the  children  in  seyeral  wards  ;  and  on  the  boys'  side 
in  the  ward  ahoye-meDtioned,  containiag  thirty-five  patients,  there  waa 
only  one  nurse  (a  man)  in  attendance.  The  children  were  continually 
yomiting  in  the  beds  and  on  the  floor,  and  consequently  the  sheets,  bed- 
ding, and  floor,  were  covered  with  the  discharges — and  no  efiSdent  aid  was 
in  a  single  case  afibrded  to  those  sufi^ring  chSdren. 

The  yarious  appliances  required  for  the  treatment  of  this  disorder 
were  either  totally  wanting  or  quite  inadequate.  In  the  sui^ery  there 
was  only  one  pair  of  scales,  one  spatula,  and  some  <^  the  medicines  were 
not  labelled  at  all. 

Mr.  Popham,  another  medical  witness,  states  that  he  found  everything 
in  great  confusion—in  Uie  cholera  wards  for  boys  four  in  a  bed,  some 
dying,  others  in  a  state  of  collapse,  some  recently  brought  in  and  placed 
in  the  beds  with  others.  In  the  girls'  cholera  wards  generally  four  in  a 
bed — a  foul  stench  in  all  the  wards — the  floors  wet  with  vomited  mattery 
owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  nurses  and  attendants.  In  two  rooms  on  the 
bovs*  side  he  found  sixty-four  boys  and  twenty-eight  beds,  some  of  the  beds 
being  empty  for  the  reception  of  fresh  cases. 

The  imagination  could  scarcely  conjure  up  a  more  wretched  picture 
of  human  misery  and  devastation  than  that  which  is  furnished  by  Mr. 
Grainger's  report,  and  the  eyidence  given  by  other  medical  men,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  children  at  the  several  inquests. 

The  verdict  of  the  jury,  on  the  body  of  one  of  the  St.  Pancras 
children,  is  worthy  of  notice;  although  rather  an  unusual  composition 
it  is,  we  believe,  fully  justified  by  the  facts  of  the  case : — 

'*  We  find  that  John  Joseph  Coster  died  from  malignant  cholera,  that 
disease  occurring  in  him  at  a  time  when  he  was  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  inefficient  diet,  deficient  warmth  of  clothing,  and  impure  air,  at  Surrey* 
hall,  Tooting.  And  the  jury  add  to  their  yerdict  an  exparession  of  iheit 
legret  that  the  directors  of  the  poor  of  St  Pancras  did  not  bind  Mr.  Drouet^ 
the  proprietor  of  Surrey -hall,  to  fulfil  his  duty  to  such  a  large  number  of 
children  as  tbey  had  confided  to  his  care  under  a  written  and  more  defimts 
contract  than  appears  to  have  existed  between  them.  At  the  same  time 
the  jury  most  emphatically  condemn  the  practice  of  farming  pauper 
children  in  the  houses  of  strangers,  because  the  system  engendered  by  it 
affords  to  unprincipled  persons  disastrous  opportunities  of  defrauding  the 
poor  diildren  of  their  proper  food  and  clothing,  in  a  manner  the  wicke^ess 
and  evil  consequences  of  which  do  not  seem  to  become  publicly  apparent, 
nor  to  produce  such  adequate  efibct  on  the  minds  of  directors  and  guardians 
of  the  poor  as  to  lead  to  correction  of  the  eyil,  until  disease  has  produced 
the  most  awful  efifects  on  the  helfdess  population  of  such  estaUishmenta." 

With  respect  to  the  practice  of  farming  pauper  children  in  the 
manner  described,  we  may  observe,  that  it  is  possible,  by  judicious 
management,  to  provide  auequate  nourishment  and  accommodation  on 
the  terms  prescribed,  namely,  4«.  6d,  per  week  for  each  child ;  hut 
this  duty,  ^  honestly  perfo^^med^  would  not,  we  think,  afiTord  a  profit 
sufficient  to  induce  a  person  to  undertake  the  office  as  a  speculation. 
Consequently,  such  an  arrangement  demands  the  greatest  vigilance 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the  children. 
The  charge  at  a  similar  establisnment  at  Margate,  to  which  children 
are  occasionally  sent  from  the  parish  of  Marylebonc,  is  5s,  a  week, 
and  the  health  of  the  children  has  generally  been  found  to  improve 
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in  this  asylam.  An  additional  6d.  a  week  has  heen  recently  roted  hy 
the  Board  of  Guardians*  on  aocoant  of  the  extra  diet  and  clothing  r&- 
eonmended  under  existing  drcnmstanees  for  general  adoption. 

Reyerting  to  the  calamity  at  Tooting,  the  evidence  informs  us^  that 
in  addition  to  the  predisposing  causes  ahove-mentioned^  a  foul  open 
drain  emits  its  noxious  exhalations  at  the  hack  of  the  premises,  thus 
completing  the  arrangements  for  the  promotion  of  cholera  according  to 
the  most  approved  system  I  We  are  told  that  the  condition  of  tnia 
nuisance  is  so  offensiye,  that  it  is  considered  unsafe  to  remove  it.  This 
would  he  a  favourahle  opportunity  for  the  three  rival  deoderisers  to 
test  their  respective  antidotes. 

Some  discussion  has  arisen  as  to  the  propriety  of  removing  the 
diildren  from  Tooting  during  the  prevalence  of  the  epidemic,  and  oon- 
siderahle  alarm  has  heen  occasion^  by  the  appropriation  of  temxM>rary 
wards  in  London  for  their  reception.  A  building  having  been  taken 
in  Ogle-street,  in  the  parish  of  Marylebone,  for  some  of  these  children, 
the  subject  was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  parochial  authorities, 
but  it  was  found  that  they  had  no  power  to  interfile.  The  Board  of 
Health  having  decided  against  the  contagious  theory,  and  the  quaran- 
tine laws  in  regard  to  cnolera  being  suspended,  the  only  question 
which  remained  to  be  considered  was,  whether  the  accommodation 
provided  was  suitable  and  adequate  to  the  number  of  inmates,  and  in 
the  absence  of  any  evidence  to  the  contrary,  no  proceedings  could  be 
taken. 

It  is  satisfactory,  however,  to  observe,  that  the  disorder  has  not 
spread  to  any  serious  extent,  and  that  it  appears  to  be  subsiding  in  the 
Tooting  nursery.*  We  learn  from  the  evidence  of  the  Registrar- 
General,  and  from  other  sources,  that  the  neighbourhood  of  Tooting  is 
generally  healthy,  the  cholera  being  confined  to  the  above  establish- 
ment.   

TREATMENT  OF  CHOLERA  IN  INDIA. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  W.  Johnson,  of  Bombay,  a  portion 
of  the  Government  Gazette^  containing  the  follow  Lag  official  in- 
structions for  the  treatment  of  cholera.  From  this  document  it 
would  appear  that  the  practice  with  reference  to  cholera  In  that 
part  of  the  world  is  altogether  empirical — the  several  rules  and 
instructions  being  laid  down  with  the  same  kind  of  precision  that 
would  be  observed  in  reference  to  any  mechanical  art,  the  doses 
being  regulated  on  the  eliding  scale. 

TREATMENT  OF  CHOLERA. 

Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  the  following  are  the  instructions, 
which  have  been  issudl  by  the  Police  Surgeon  to  the  Native  Doctors 
employeil  by  Government,  for  the  relief  of  persons  attacked  by  Cholera 
in  Bombay,  and  also  the  composition,  uses,  and  doses  of  the  medicines 
dispensed  by  thoae  individuals. 

By  order  of  the  Medical  Board, 

J.  BUBNES, 

Stcntarjf  M^  Boofd. 
Bombay,  June  2d,  1845. 
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BfMlni^-^This  mtLf  be  emploffed  if  the  palie  be  eaaSly  felt  aadctmip0 
be  rery  aerere  ;  bat  in  no  ease  when  the  poise  is  almoet  gone  and  cramps 
•re  not  present 

Mixture  with  Qpnon.— Of  this  a  dose  salted  to  the  age  is  to  be  giren  in  a 
little  water,  at  the  oommenoenient  of  the  treatment,  and  if  the  pnrging 
oontinne,  it  may  be  repeated  onoe. 

FiUM.^-One  is  to  be  given  to  an  adnlt,  and  lialf  a  pill  to*  penon  15  years 
old,  to  check  vomiting,  if  the  mixture  be  rejected,  and  for  three-qaarters  of 
an  hour  after  taking  the  pill,  nothing  is  to  be  swallowed.  No  pill  is  to  be 
given  to  a  person  under  15  years  of  age. 

Mixture  without  Qpwm.— Of  this  a  dose  suited  to  the  age  is  to  be  given 
regularly  every  hour  or  two  hours,  after  purging  and  vomiting  have  been 
checked  by  the  preceding  medicines,  until  the  poise  improve  and  the  skin 
become  warm. 

Hot  bricks  or  hage  of  hot  aand  are  to  be  applied  along  the  spme  and  to  the 
legs,  the  legs  and  arms  being  at  the  same  time  constantly  rubbed. 

J>ritii.-*The  patifpt  is  not  to  be  allowed  the  free  use  of  water,  as  drhiklng 
it  will  keep  up  vomiting  and  prevent  the  medicines  being  retamed,  a 
spoonful  only  of  coDJee  or  water  may  be  giren  now  and  then. 

CaOLSBA  MIXTURS  VTITH  OTTUK. 

Mix.    Of  Solution  of  Ammonia 9|  drachms. 

Essence  of  Peppermint...  5      ** 

Tincture  of  Opium    19      *< 

Brandy  19  ounces  and  ...  6      *' 

iV.B.-^Ofthis  mixture  one  ounce  contains  47}  mblms  of  tincture  of 
opiom,  and  ten  mhiims  contain  almost  one  minim  of  the  tincture. 

CHOLSRA  lUXTUBE  WrrSOUT  OPIUM. 

Ifix.    Of  Solntion  of  Ammonia l  oz. 

Compound  Tinctore  of  Cinnamon  1{  ** 
Water 214«* 

N.B.—Of  this  mixture  one  ounce  contains  20  minims  of  the  solution  of 
Ammonia,  and  25  minims  contain  1^  minims  of  the  solution. 

CHOLBIU.  PILLS. 

Extract  of  Opium 36  grains. 

Powder  of  black  Pepper 48    •• 

A'.iB.—Each  pill  contains  1^  grains  of  opium. 

DOSES* CHOLERA  MIXTURS  WITH  OPIUM. 

Dose  at  adult  age  1  ounce,  or  two  table  spoonfuls  in  water. 
16  years  ^  ounce,  or  one  table  spoonftiL 
8    **    90  minims,  or  180  drops. 
4    **    40  *•  80    " 

2    "    20  •*  40    •* 

1     "     10  •*  20    « 

To  persons  above  eight  years  these  doses  may  be  repeated  once  only  if 
no  pill  shall  have  been  given;  and  to  persons  below  eight  yean  a  half  dose 
only  may  be  given,  if  the  first  dose  shall  have  been  insufficient  to  check 
vomiting  and  purging. 
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.    J](0Be  aft  adult  a^B  1  ounces  or  two  table  apoonfiik  Ia  aa  miidiwatar* 
16  years  ^  oaoQe«  or  one  table  4>ooitfal  in  water. 
8     **     $  ounce,  or  two  tea  spoonfuls  in  water. 
4     "   60  drops  in  a  little  water. 
8      M   30  «•  «• 

1      "    15  «  " 

These  dotes  may  be  repeated,  erery  one  or  two  hoars  after  Tomitinsr  and 
.  pQzging  hare  ceased,  until  the  pulse  improre  and  the  skm  become  warm. 


(Signed)      A.  H.  Lbith,  Police  Surgwn. 


THE  MEDICAL  TREATMENT  OF  PAUPERS. 

Thb  ineffidency  of  the  arrangements  for  medical  treatment  at  the 
Tooting  nursery  affords  fresh  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  investigation 
in  regard  to  the  medical  relief  afibrded  to  the  poor  in  general.  It 
appears  that  until  November  last,  when  the  establishment  contained 
upwards  of  1000  inmates,  there  was  no  resident  medical  officer.  After 
the  appointment  of  thia  officer,  the  number  of  diildren  was  increased^ 
but  he  was  not  consulted  as  to  the  diet*  dothinsTi  or  general  arrange- 
mentSy  although  he  admitted  in  bis  evidence  that  he  considered  the 
over-crowding  extremely  injurious,  and  the  diet  and  clothing  insuffi- 
cien  t.  The  prevalence  of  cutaneous  and  other  diseases  was  extreme,  yet 
so  little  anxiety  did  this  appear  to  create,  that  cases  of  itch  were  fre- 
quently not  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  medical  officer,  it  bdiig 
remarked  at  one  of  the  inquests  that  if  the  children  were  cured,  they 
soon  caught  the  disorder  again.  The  Coroner,  on  viewing  the  body  of 
one  of  the  children  observed,  that  he  had  never  seen  the  itch  in  ao 
aggravated  a  form.  After  what  has  transpired,  it  is  not  likely  that 
these  abuses  will  continue  to  prevail,  ana  the  establishment  will  be 
placed  in  future  under  proper  controul. 

The  inadequate  remuneration  of  Union  Surgeons,  and  the  uiireaaon» 
able — in  some  cases  impossible — duties  imposed  on  them,  should  be 
constantly  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  public,  until  a  reform  is 
effected.  When  a  practitioner  is  appointed  to  attend  the  poor  of 
several  parishes  at  considerable  distance  from  each  other,  at  a  salary 
which  will  scarcely  cover  his  travelling  expenees  and  the  cost  of  the 
medicines,  which  is  the  case  in  many  places,  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  that  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  wants  of  the  sick  poor,  which  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  guardians  to  secure.  It  appears  to  be  the  general 
object  to  screw  down  the  Union  Surgeon  to  the  lowest  possible  stipend, 
taking  advantage  of  the  fact  that  such  appointments  are  sometimes 
accepted  even  at  a  loss,  to  avoid  the  intrcKiuction  of  a  rival  prac- 
titioner into  the  parish,  which  might  be  a  still  more  serious  injury. 
Thus  medical  men  are  intimidated  into  submission ;  they  undertake 
an  amount  of  labour  which  they  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  per- 
form, and  in  spite  of  their  most  strsnuons  exertions,  the  wants  of  the 
sick  poor  are  too  often  imperfectly  supplied. 

Those  whose  official  duties  as  guardians  or  overseers  bring  them  in 
constant  communication  with  the  destitute  poor,  are  so  frequently  dis^ 
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gusted  with  the  numerous  caseaof  profligate  impoeition  which  come 
under  their  notice,  that  their  feelings  hecome  to  a  certain  extent  case- 
hardened,  and  they  habitually  view  with  suspicion,  if  not  severity,  the 
whole  class  of  am>lioant8  for  relief.  A  wide  distinction,  however, 
should  be  made  oetween  able-bodied  paupers  in  robust  health,  and 
those  who  are  the  victims  of  disease  or  other  infirmity,  incapacitating 
them  from  labour.  On  the  sick-bed,  all  are  objects  of  compassion, 
and  all  are  entitled  to  receive  as  much  attention  as  it  is  possible  to 
affi)rd  to  persons  in  their  situation  in  life.  It  is  cruel  as  well  as  useless 
to  neglect  or  upbraid  a  sick  and  helpless  man  because  his  own  impm-» 
dence  may  have  brought  him  into  that  condition.  Humanity,  no  less 
than  economy,  dictates  that  the  primary  object  should  be,  to  effect  aa 
speedy  a  cure  as  possible,  reserving  severe  moral  discipline  until  a  time 
when  it  mav  have  a  chance  of  producing  some  effect. 

It  is  unaoubtedly  the  duty  of  Bourds  of  Guardians  to  provide 
for  the  poor  under  tneir  care  the  best  medical  attendance  which  the 
means  at  command  will  afford.  An  apparent  saving  in  the  medical 
department  of  a  parish  or  union  is  a  false  economy,  if  from  defective 
arrangements  the  patients  be  n^lected,  and  their  recovery  thereby 
protracted,  which  may  involve  the  parish  in  additional  expense  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  families. 

When  superior  medical  attendance  may  be  had,  without  additional 
expense,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  motive  for  withholding  this  ad- 
vantage from  the  sick  poor ;  yet  even  this  extraordinary  poUcy  has  its 
advocates  in  the  parish  of  Marylebone,  where  strong  efforts  have 
been  made  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  the  honorary  mettical 
officers  at  the  workhouse,  leaving  the  patients  in  the  infirmary  (the 
number  of  whom  averages  about  three  hundred)  under  the  sole  care 
of  one  stipendiary  medical  officer. 

The  primary  question  under  consideration,  was,  whether  a  vacancy 
occasioned  by  the  decease  of  one  of  the  honorary  Physicians  should  be 
filled  up,  which  proposal  has  been  met  by  a  violent  opposition.  A  few 
years  ago,  a  similar  controversy  arose  respecting  a  vacancy  which 
occurred  in  consequence  of  the  resignation  of  one  of  the  honorary 
Surgeons.  In  that  instance,  the  opposition  was  successful,  and  the 
advocates  of  this  '*  retrenchment  *'  are  desirous  of  continuing  the  same 
policy  whenever  a  vacancy  occurs  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  honorary 
staff  altogether.  It  is  certainly  a  novel  incident  in  the  history  of  the 
medical  institutions  of  this  country,  that  while  eminent  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  are  willing  to  give  their  services  gratuitously  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sick  poor  in  a  large  infirmary,  the  Board  of  GKiardians, 
instead  of  awarding  a  vote  of  thanks,  appoint  a  committee  to  consider 
whether  such  services  be  worth  having  or  not,  and  many  hours  are 
wasted  in  the  discussion  of  this  remarkable  proposition ! ! 
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CONVERSAZIONE. 

On  Wednesday  evening  the  17th  of  January,  the  Omvertaziime^ 
which  had  been  previoufllj  announcedy  was  held  at  the  house 
of  the  Society.  The  Membera  and  Associates  of  the  Society, 
together  with  many  medical  and  other  scientific  men,  began  to 
assemble  soon  after  eight  o'clock,  and  the  rooms  continued  pretty 
well  filled  until  a  late  hour.  The  objects  of  interest  proyided  for 
ihe  occasion  consisted  principally  of  chemical  and  pharmaceutical 
apparatus,  which  were  either  of  recent  invention,  or  were  not 
g^erally  known  to  ihe  Pharmaceutists  of  this  country. 

The  Uoondl  were  indebted  to  Professor  Graham  for  the  means 
of  exhibiting  the  recently  invented  apparatus  of  M.  Natterer  of 
Vienna^  for  the  condensation  of  nitrous  oxide  and  carbonic  add 
(see  p.  389)  ;  also  an  apparatus  for  the  continuous  production  of 
pihosphoric  add  by  the  combustion  of  phosphorus  in  a  current  of  dry 
air ;  a  model  of  the  leaden  chamber  and  furnace,  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  oil  of  vitriol ;  and  a  soda  furnace,  such  as  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  carbonate  of  soda  from  common  salt. 

To  Mr.  Griffin,  of  Baker  Street,  they  were  indebted  for  a  large 
assortment  of  pharmaceutical  apparatus,  most  of  which  was  of 
Goman  manufacture,  and  such  as  is  commonly  used  by  the 
Pharmaceutists  in  Germany,  although  but  little  known  in  this 
country.  Among  these  were  the  Beindorf  Apparatus^  of  which 
there  were  two  or  three  different  sixes.  This  is  a  kind  of  water- 
bath,  admitting  of  a  great  number  of  different  applications.  It  is 
almost  universally  employed  by  the  Pharmaceutists  throughout 
Germany  for  innision,  decoction,  solution,  distillation,  and  other 
processes  in  which  heat  is  required.  There  were  also  several  dif*- 
Jerent  kinds  of  condensers  for  distillation,  some  of  German  and 
others  of  English  construction.  The  most  simple  and  effident  of 
these  Mr.  Gnffin  calls  the  condenser  with  solid  plunger.  The 
objeet  in  the  construction  of  this  condenser  has  been  to  provide 
means  for  having  it  easily  deaned  after  any  particular  process,  so 
that  the  next  Hquid  condensed  in  it  shall  not  be  contaminated  by 
the  residue  of  the  previous  operation.  Count  Real's  press  ; 
difoent  kinds  of  percolators ;  instruments  for  cutting  and  chop- 
ping roots,  herbs,  leaves,  &c. ;  hydrometers,  and  graduated  tnlMS 
ton  cenlagnide  testing,  were  among  Mr.  Griffin's  i^paratus.  Most 
of  these  are  described  in  Mohr  and  Redwood's  Practical  Fkar- 
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A  complete  model  of  a  drug-mill  and  several  fonns  of  apparatus 
for  sifting  powders,  attracted  much  attention. 

To  Mr.  Button  the  Council  were  indebted  for  a  very  fine  speci- 
men of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid^  and  some  German  chemical 
apparatus. 

To  Messrs.  Watkins  and  Hill^  for  some  electrical  apparatus. 

Several  lamps  were  also  exhibited  ;  some  for  the  combustion  of 
coal-gas,  others  for  oil  and  for  coal-tar  naphtha.  Among  these 
was  an  improved  gas-burner  by  Mr.  Clarke,  of  the  Strand,  and 
attached  to  it  an  enamelled  glass  for  diffusmg  the  light  without 
casting  a  shadow ;  and  the  HoUiday  Lamp^  so  called  after  ltd 
inventor,  which  is  principally  intended  for  out-of-door  illumination. 

During  a  mat  part  of  the  evening,  however^  the  light  of  the 
gas  and  oil  lamps  was  completely  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the 
more  brilliant  electric  light.  An  application  for  Mr.  Staite's  re- 
cently patented  apparatus  having  proved  unsuccessful,  a  Grove's 
battery  of  twenty-nve  cells,  with  an  apparatus  conttived  by  Mr. 
Warren  De  La  Rue,  and  made  by  Newman,  of  Regent  Street^ 
ibr  adjusting  the  charcoal  points,  was  employed.  The  points 
'which  were  found  to  answer  best  were  made  of  a  hard  description 
of  coke,  which  forms  an  incrustation  on  the  inner  surfece  of  the 
gas-retorts.  With  the  view  of  testing  the  intensity  and  purity  of 
the  light  thus  obtained,  Mr.  Malone,  of  Regent  Street,  took  some 
Talbotype  impressions^  and  he  stated  that  the  effects  were  produced 
more  rapidly  than  they  would  have  been  by  ordinary  day-Kght. 
For  a  description  of  Mr.  Staite's  patent  see  page  890. 

Mr.  Darker  exhibited  and  explained  Wheatstone's  polar  clock, 
by  which  the  hour  of  the  day  can  be  determined  in  cloudy  weather 
by  polarized  light. 

Mr.  Deane,  of  Clapham,  exhibited,  by  means  of  a  microscope, 
the  different  kinds  of  magnesia  which  have  been  described  in 
papers  published  by  Dr.  Pereira  and  by  himself  in  previous  num- 
bers of  this  Journal ;  also  a  specimen  of  ViaUsneria  spiralis^  in 
which  the  circulation  was  very  beautifully  shown. 

In  a  glass-case  on  one  of  the  tables  there  was  a  collection  of 
specimens  of  native  gold,  supplied  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  Ten- 
nant,  of  the  Strand.  Some  of  these  specimens  were  of  g^reat 
magnitude  and  beauty,  and  among  them  were  some  recently 
brought  from  California. 

A  specimen  of  mannite,  extracted  from  the  jujlce  of  the  Dande- 
lion, by  Messrs.  Smith,  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  a  portrait  of  Dr.  De 
Yalangin,  the  inventor  of  **  De  Valangin's  Solutio  solventis  mine- 
ralis,"  a  preparation  of  arsenic,  which,  it  is  said,  is  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  new  London  Pharmacopoeia,  were  supplied  by  Dr. 
Pereira. 

Among  other  objects  present  was  a  model  of  Dr.  Amott's  new 
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pendulam  ventilatory  and  the  mecbanical  leech  of  MM.  Alexandra 
and  Co.^  of  Paris.  This  apparatus  is  intended  to  supersede  the  use 
of  leeches.  It  consists  essentially  of  two  parts — an  instrument  for 
puncturing  the  skin  ;  and  another  for  promoting  the  flow  of  blood, 
by  removing  atmospheric  pressure  from  the  punctured  part.  The 
puncture  is  eflected  by  a  lancet,  the  blade  of  which  has  the  form 
of  the  cutting  apparatus  of  the  leech.  This  lancet  is  fixed  in  the 
mouth  of  a  tube,  and  projects  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  beyond 
the  edge  of  the  tube..  It  may  be  elevated  by  a  small  lever,  so  that 
it9  point  shall  be  within  the  tube,  in  which  position  it  is  secured 
by  a  catch.  Attached  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  tube  by  a  piece 
pf  vulcanised  Indian  rubber,  which  acts  as  a  spring,  is  a  pistoa 
which  is  pressed  down  by  a  rod,  and,  on  removmg  the  pressure  is 
drawn  back  by  the  Indian-rubber  s[>ring.  The  piston  being 
pressed  down  the  open  end  of  the  tube  in  which  the  lancet  is  fixed 
13  pbused  over  the  part  to  be  punctured :  the  pressure  is  now 
removed,  when  the  piston  is  drawn  back  by  the  spring,  and  exr 
hausting  the  air  within  the  tube,  the  skin  is  forced  up  into  the 
mouth  of  the  tube.  On  loosening  the  lever  by  which  the  lanoet 
has  been  elevated,  the  latter  is  drawn  down  by  a  spring,  also  of 
vulcanised  Indian-rubber,  so  as  to  e£fect  the  puncture.  The  cut- 
ting instrument  is  now  removed,  and  a  ^lass  tube  with  a  pbton 
similar  to  that  already  described,  is  placed  over  the  puncture,  the 
air  within  being  exhausted  so  that  the  tube  adheres  to  the  part, 
and  the  blood  flows  freely  into  it.  Half-a-dozen  or  a  dozen 
tubes,  each  of  which  would  draw  as  much  blood  as  a  large  leecb^ 
might  be  thus  attached  in  two  or  three  minutes.  The  apparatus, 
consisting  of  a  cutting  instrument  and  six  or  twelve  suction 
tubes,  together  with  sundry  implements  for  cleaning  the  lancet 
and  tubes  after  use,  are  contamed  in  a  small  case.  It  is  very 
neatly  got  up,  and,  we  understand  from  those  who  have  used  it^ 
is  very  efficient.  The  idea,  however,  is  not  new  :  so  long  ago  ag 
the  year  1813  the  silver  medal  was  awarded  at  the  Society  of  Art3 
to  Mr.  J.  Whitford,  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  for  the 
invention  of  a  somewhat  similar  apparatus  for  the  same  purpose. 
In  Mr.  Whitford's  apparatus  the  exhaustion  was  efiected  by  a 
syringe,  which  was  found  to  be  inconvenient.  The  use  of  vul- 
canised Indian-rubber  springs,  attached  to  the  pistons,  by  which 
efficient  suction-tubes  are  economically  formed,  is  a  great  improve- 
ment in  MM.  Alexandre's  apparatus. 
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BRISTOL  CHEMISTS'  ASSOCIATION. 
SFRINO  SESSION,  1849. 

LECTimES  will  be  delivered  on  the  following  Friday  eveniDgty 
at  half-past  Eight  o^clock,  at  Tailor's  Court,  Broad  Street : — 

Febbuabt  2  &  9. — On  the  Fheaomenon  of  Crystallization,  illustrated  hj 
experiments,  and  a  rariety  of  natural  and  artificial  specimens. 
By  F.  W,  Grifllns,  "Esq, 

Habch  2  8t  16.— On  the  Constitntbn  of  Salts.    By  Mr.  B.  W.  Giles. 

April  13. — ^Subject  not  yet  announced.    Mr.  R  A.  Ferris. 

ArniL  20.— Photography,  with  practical  directions,  illustrated  by  experi- 
ments, and  a  great  variety  of  spleudid  pictures.  By  H. 
Owen,  Esq. 

ORIGZNAI.  AND  BXT&ACTSD  ARTICI.B8. 


ON  COD-LIVER  OIL. 

BT  JONATHAN  PEBEIBA,  M.D.,  P.B.8. 

The  great  and  daily  increasing  consumption  of  cod-liver  oil  renders 
all  inquiries  relating  to  this  therapeutical  agent  interesting  alike  to  die 
Physician  and  the  Pharmaceutist.  I  think,  therefore,  that  some 
account  of  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  with  respect  to  the 
chemical  nature  of  this  oil,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  readers  of 
the  Phamuiceutical  Journal,  the  more  so^as  no  account  of  De  Jongh's 
analysis  of  this  oil  has  yet  appeared  in  this  Journal. 

It  may  be  well  to  remind  mv  readers,  that  while  some  of  the  fish- 
oils  *  of  commerce  are  obtainea  exclusively  from  the  liver,  others  are 
procured  from  the  adipose  tissue  difiusea  through  the  body  of  the 
animal  generally.  In  the  former,  therefore,  we  are  prepared  to  find 
bile  constituents  which  are  not  obtainable  from  the  lattor. 

In  fishes,  properly  so-called,  the  distribution  of  oil  in  the  body  of 
the  animal  is  not  uniform.  In  the  Gadida  or  Cod-tribe  (common  cod, 
dorse,  coal-fish,  pollack,  burbot,  ling,  torsk,  &c.),  in  the  SquaUda  or 
Sharks,  and  in  some  other  fishes,  almost  the  whole  adipose  tissue  of  the 
animal  is  concentrated  in  the  form  of  oil  contained  in  the  liver .f  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  salmon,  herring,  sprat,  and  wolf-fish,  the  oil  is 
more  diffused  through  the  body  of  the  animal,  and  the  liver  is,  com- 
paratively speaking,  devoid  of  it. 

The  oils  obtained  from  the  livers  of  the  different  spMedes  composing 
the  tribe  Gadidce^  appear  to  be  very  similar  in  their  physical  and 
chemical  qualities,  and  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  they 

*  I  use  the  term  fiak-oUs  in  its  popular  and  commercial  acceptation,  and 
include  under  it  not  only  the  oils  obtained  from  fishes  properly  so-called, 
but  also  those  procured  from  other  aquatic  animals,  as  the  cetacea  and  seals. 

t  Professor  Owen,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Phy^ 
akiogy  of  the  Vertebrate  Animals  (Part  1,  Fishes^  p.  242,  1846)  observes, 
that  **  the  myriads  of  dog-fish  captured  and  commonly  rejected  on  our 
coasts,  show  that  the  fishermen  have  not  yet  taken  full  advantage  of  this 
anatomical  fact,  which  exposes  to  them  an  abundant  source  of  a  pure  vnd 
valuable  oiL" 
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agree  in  their  medidnal  properties.  To  all  of  them  the  term  oleum 
jecoru  ateUi,  %  oleum  jecorig  gadiy  or  cod-liver  oil,  §  is  indiscrimi* 
Bateiy  applied,  though  it  is  oommonly  used,  especially  io  this  country, 
to  indicate  the  oil  i«ocured  from  the  liver  of  the  common  cod  (Gadus 
WMTthua^  Cuv.).  It  would  be  better,  therefore,  to  employ  the  terra 
oleum  jeeorxs  morrhtue,  or  simply  oleum  morrhucB^  when  it  is  intended 
exdasively  to  designate  the  latter  oil. 

De  Jon^h  in  his  Die^ieitio  conmarativa  chemico^medtca  de  tribut 
olei  tecoru  aeelli  epeeiebue,  published  at  Leyden  in  1843,  states  that 
the  Bergen  (Norwegian)  oil  is  principally  obtained  from  three  species, 
tIz.,  the  dorse  (Croaus  caUarias),  the  coal-fish  {Gcuius  carbonarius), 
and  the  pollack  (Gadus  pollachius),  but  chiefly  from  the  first. 

.  In  general,  continental  writers  distinguish  three  varieties  of  cod- 
liver  oil,  one  white  or  pale  yellow,  a  second  brownish-yellow,  a  third 
dark-brown.  But  between  tiie  finest  pale  yellow  or  almost  colourless 
oil,  and  the  dark  brown  cod-oil  used  bv  curriers^  there  is  an  almost 
infinite  variety  of  shades,  so  that  no  absolute  difference  can  be  founded 
on  colour  only. 

De  Jongh  made,  in  Mnlder*s  laboratory,  a  very  elaborate  analysis 
of  three  kinds  of  cod-liver  oil,  the  properties  of  which  he  tnus 
describes : — 

Three  kinds  of  cod-liver  oil  are  admitted  and  described  by  the  writer 
just  quoted.    These  axe  pale,  pale  brown,  and  brown, 

1.  Pale  cod-liver  oil, — Golcfen  yellow ;  odour  not  disagreeable ;  not 
bitter,  but  leaving  in  the  throat  a  somewhat  acrid  fishy  taste ;  re-acts 
feebly  as  an  acid ;  sp.  gr.  0.923  at  63.^5.  Fahr.  Cold  alcohol  dissolves 
from  2,6  to  2.7  per  cent,  of  the  oil ;  hot  alcohol  from  3.5  to  4.5  per 
cent. ;  in  ether  it  is  soluble  in  all  proportions. 

2.  Pale  brown  cod^ liver  oil, — Colour  that  of  Malaga  wine ;  odour 
not  disagreeable ;  bitterish,  leaving  a  slightly  acrid  fishy  taste  in  the 
throat ;  re-acte  feebly  as  an  acid ;  sp.  gr.  0.924  at  6S,°6.  Fahr.  Cold 
alcohol  dissolves  from  2.8  to  3.2  per  cent,  of  oil ;  hot  alcohol  from  6.5 
to  6.8  per  cent.    Ether  dissolves  it  in  all  proportions. 

3.  Dark  brown  cod-liver  oil. — Dark  brown,  is  transmitted  light 
greenish,  in  thin  layers  transparent ;  odour  disagreeable,  empyreumatic; 
taste  bitter  and  empyreumatic,  leaving  behind  in  the  fauces  an  acrid 
sensation;  re-acts  feebly  as  an  acid;    sp.  gr.  0.929  at  63.^5.  Fahr. 

J  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat,  lib.  ix,  cap.  28)  states  that  thfre  were  two  kinds  of 
fishes  called  cuelli,  one  smaller,  termed  caOarue,  the  other  found  in  deep 
water  and  denominated  bacchi  ;  the  latter  were  preferred  to  the  former. 
Varro  {Opera  Omnia^  p.  21,  Durdrechti,  1619)  says  that  these  fishes 
derived  their  name  aeelUj  from  their  resemblaiice  in  cdour  to  the  ass. 

By  some  later  writers,  the  term  tuellus  has  been  extended  to  several 
species  of  the  cod  tribe.  Thus,  the  common  cod  is  called  aseUue  major ; 
the  ling,  ae^ua  hngue  \  the  coal-fish,  aseOua  niaer ;  the  whiting,  aiellue 
aibus ;  the  dorse,  oMue  atriatus ;  the  pollack,  iuellus  haifingo,  &c, 

A  few  years  ago,  a  writer  in  one  of  the  medical  journals,  mistaking  the 
meaning  of  the  word  ojeffitf,  gravely  announced,  that  "oil  of  the  liver  of 
the  ass,**  had  been  introduced,  as  a  remedial  agent,  into  Germany,  from 
Sweden  I 

§  The  term  cod4iver  oU  is  here  used  to  indicate  the  oU  obtained  from  the 
livers  of  any  of  the  cod-tribe.  In  this  sense  it  is  about  equivalent  to  the 
Latin  term  oleum  jecoris  aseUi, 
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Cold  alcohol  dissolres  from  5.9  to  6.S  per  cent,  of  it ;  hot  alcohol 
from  6.5  to  6.9  per  cent.    In  ether  it  is  soiuhle  in  all  proportions. 

De  Jongh  found  the  principal  constituents  of  these  oils  to  he  oleate 
and  margarate  of  glycerine^  possessing  the  usual  properties.  But 
they  also  contained  butyric  and  acetic  acidSf  tfte  principal  consti^ 
tuents  of  the  bile  (hilifcUinlc  acid,  bilifulvin,  and  cholic  acid),  eome 
peculiar  principles  {umouQ  which  was  the  substance  called  ^(uiMtn) 
and  not  ouite  one  per  cent  of  salts,  containing  iodine,  chlorine,  and 
traces  of  bromine.  Moreover,  he  found  that  the  oils  always  contained 
hee  phosphorus. 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportions  of  the  constituents  in  the 
three  kinds  of  oil : — 


Constitaents. 


Pale  Oil.     Pale  brown  OIL   Brown  Oil. 


Oleic  acid  (with  Gadwn  and) 
two  other  substances) 3 

Margaricadd 

Glycerine 

Butyric  acid 

Acetic  acid  

Fellinic  and  cholic  adds,  with  a^ 
small  quantity  of  margarine,  > 
oleine,  and  bilifnlvia  J 

Bilifulvin,  bilifellinic  acid,  and  \ 
two  peculiar  substances > 

A  peculiar  substance,  soluble? 
in  alcohol 3 

A  peculiar  substance,  insoluble  > 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether  S 

Iodine   

Chlorine,  and  traces  of  bromine 

Phosphoric  acid  

Sulphuric  acid 

Phosphorus 

lime 

Magnesia 

Soda 

Iron  

Loss  

Cod-liver  oil 


74.03300 

1175700 

10.17700 

0.07436 

0.04571 

0.04300 

0.26800 
0.00600 

0.00100 

0.03740 
0.14880 
0.09135 
0.07100 
0.02125 
0.15150 
0.00880 
0.05540 

3.00943 


71.75700 

15.42100 
9.07300 


0X)6200 


0.44500 
0.01300 

0.00200 

0.04060 
0.15880 
0.07890 
0.08595 
0.01136 
0.16780 
0.01230 
0.06810 

2.60319 


69.78500 

16.14500 
9.71100 
0.15875 
ai2506 

0.29900 


0.87600 
0.03800 

0.00500 

0.02950 
0.08400 
0.05365 
0.01010 
0.00754 
0.08170 
0.00380 
0.01790 
a  trace 
2.56900 


100.00000   lOOXXXXX) 




100.00000 


By  reference  to  this  table,  there  wiU  be  observed  some  slight  differ- 
ences in  the  composition  of  the  three  kinds  of  oil.  Whether  these  are 
constant  or  accidental,  further  investigations  are  required  to  determioe. 
But  from  De  Jongh's  analyses,  it  would  appear  that  the  paU  oil  is 
richest  in  oleic  acid  and  glycerine— that  the  brown  oil  contains  the 
largest  amount  of  marffaric,  butyric,  and  acetic  acids,  and  of  the  sab- 
stances  peculiar  to  cod-Uver  oil— and,  lastly,  that  the  peds  brown  (ul  is 
richest  in  iodine  and  saline  matters. 

I  now  proceed  to  notice  in  detail  some  of  the  substances  which  enter 
into  the  composition  of  this  oil. 
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1.  Cy  Gaduin. — For  the  discovery  of  this  substance  in  cpd-Iiver  oil, 
we  are  indebted  to  De  Jongh.  1 1  may  be  obtained  as  follows:  Saponify 
cod-liver  oil  by  means  of  caustic  soda,  and  decompose  the  soap  thus 
obtained,  by  means  of  acetate  of  lead.  The  resulting  lead-soap  is  to 
be  treated  with  ether,  which  takes  up  oleate  of  lead  and  gaduin,  and 
leaves  undissolved  the  margarate  of  lead.  The  ethereal  solution  is 
dark  brown.  If  it  be  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  brown  oleic  acid 
is  set  free.  The  brown  colour  of  this  acid  is  owing  to  the  presence  of 
gaduin.  To  separate  the  latter,  add  excess  of  caustic  soda  to  the  oleic 
acid^  by  which  oleate  of  soda  is  formed.  This  is  insoluble  in  the 
excess  of  caustic  soda.  It  is  to  be  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  the  alcoholic 
solution  cooled  below  32^  Fahr.,  by  which  the  oleate  of  soda  separates, 
leaving  for  the  most  part,  the  gaduin  in  solution.  By  the  addition  of 
sulphuric  acid,  the  gaduin  is  precipitated  from  its  solution. 

Gaduin  is  a  brown  substance  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  is 
rendered  insoluble  by  evaporating  its  solution  to  dryness.  The 
alcoholic  solution  yields,  on  the  addition  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  a 
copious  precipitate,  composed  of  C^  H2S  O,  PbO.  If  this  lead  salt 
be  digested  with  carbonate  of  soda,  it  is  decomposed,  and  a  soda  salt 
is  obtained  in  solution,  from  which  sulphuric  acid  precipitates  a  brown 
acid.  This  when  dried  at  888^  Fahr.,  was  found  to  have  the  following 
-composition  :  Cm  Hn  0». 

Gaduin  is  odourless,  tasteless,  and  of  a  dark  brown  colour.  It  is 
completely  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  for  the  most  part  soluble  in  both 
ether  and  alcohol.  Its  insoluble  portion  augments  every  time  the 
solution  is  evaporated.  When  dry  it-is  brittle  and  pulverizable.  It  is 
insoluble  in  both  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids.  In  sulphuric  acid  it  dis- 
solves, and  acquires  a  blood  red  colour,  but  from  this  solution  it  is  pre- 
cipitated both  by  water  and  alkalies.  1 1  is  soluble  in  alkalies.  Diffused 
through  water  and  treated  with  chlorine  it  becomes  decolourized.  In 
burning,  yields  an  odour  first  of  acetic  acid,  afterwards  of  cod-oil,  and 
leaves  behind  a  small  quantity  of  ash. 

The  insoluble  modification  of  gaduin^  to  which  allusion  has  already 
been  made,  is  blackish-brown,  pulverizable,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol* 
ether  and  diluted  sulphuric  acid^  but  by  concentrated  sulphuric  and 
hydrochloric  acid  is  converted  into  a  black  powder,  without  freely  dis- 
solving: in  hot  nitric  acid  it  gradually  and  completely  dissolves.  It 
dissolves  in  alkalies,  forming  a  red-coloured  solution.  In  burning,  it 
evolves  the  odour  of  acetic  acid,  and  leaves  about  0.822  per  cent,  of  ashes. 
When  dried  at  238*'  F.,  is  composition  Cm  llu  Ow=Cm  Hm  Og+C*  Hs 
0»H-HO :  that  is  gaduin  (Cm  IJ23  O,,  HO)  combined  with  acetic  acid 
(C4  H3  llg).  But  De  Jongh 's  formula  scarcely  agrees  with  his  cxpe- 
'  rimental  result.  He  says  that  analysis  gave  him  7.04  per  cent,  of 
hydrogen,  whereas  his  formiila  indicates  about  7.3  per  cent. 

Berzelius  states  that  when  he  read  De  Jongh's  account  of  gaduin,  he 
was  struck  with  the  anal(^  of  the  reactions  of  this  substance  with 
those  of  bOifulvic  acid,  and  ne  tells  us  that  he  was  disposed  to  think 
that  gaduin  is  primitive  bilifulvic  acid,  and  that  the  reddish-brown 
substance,  insoluble  both  in  alcohol  and  water,  which  he  (Berzelius) 
separated  from  bilifulvin  by  long  and  numerous  operations,  is  only 
the  insoluble  modification  of  gaduin.  This  point,  nowever,  at  pre- 
sent remains  undetermined. 

Gaduin  is  contained  in  all  the  three  varieties  of  oil  examined  by 
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Be  Jongli.     At  first  it  b  yellow^  but  under  the  influence  of  atmos- 
pheric air  it  acquires  a  brown  colour. 

2.  Fatty  acids :  margarie  and  oUie  acids. — ^Tbeee  acids»  as  obtained 
from  cod-fiver  oil,  do  not  appear  to  differ  in  their  nature  and  oompo- 
aition  from  the  same  acids  procured  from  other  sources.  De  Jongh 
an^vsed  them  in  the  form  of  margarate  and  oleate  of  lead.  The 
results  were  as  follows  :-— 

Kargarate  of  lead Cs4  Hn  O3,  FbO. 

Oleate  of  lead    CuH»04,PbO. 

3.  Glycerine. — ^This  was  obtained  by  saponifying  cod-liver  oil  by 
caustic  soda.  The  residud  lye  was  decanted  from  the  soda-soap,  satu« 
rated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  sulphate  of  soda  separated  by  crys- 
tallization. The  residual  glycerine  was  compared  with  glycerine 
procured  from  olive-oil  and  lead,  and  found  to  be  darker  coloured.  All 
these  kinds  of  glycerine  were  decolorized  by  adding  basic  acetate  of 
lead  to  the  glycerine  solution,  though  they  again  became  coloured 
when  submitted  to  evaporation. 

4<.  Bile  constituents. — When  cod-liver  oil  is  shaken  with  water,  an 
emulsion  is  obtained  from  which  the  oil  slowly  separates.  The 
aqueous  liquid  becomes  dear  by  filtration.  That  which  had  been 
obtained  by  shaking  the  brown  oil  with  water  was  coloured  and 
empyreumatic;  but  the  other  kinds  of  oil  did  not  colour  the  water. 
The  liquid  invariablv  had  a  slightly  acid  re-action>  and  the  oil  which 
had  been  shaken  witn  it  was  clearer,  had  a  feebler  odour,  and  re-acted 
less  powerfully  as  an  add.  By  boiling  the  oils  with  water,  the  same 
results  were  obtained.  By  evaporation,  the  aqueous  fluids  from  all 
the  three  kinds  of  oil  yielded  a  reddish-brown  extract,  which,  softened 
by  heat,  was  slightly  soluble  in  water,  was  more  soluble  in  ether,  and 
complctelv  so  in  alcohol.  Alkaline  solutions  dissolved  it,  and  acids 
threw  it  aown  again  in  the  form  of  a  reddish-brown  flocculent  pred- 
pitate.  The  extracts  had  a  peculiar  odour  and  a  bitterish  taste.  The 
quantities  obtained  from  the  different  kinds  of  oil  were  as  follows : — 

With  cold  ^mter.  With  hot  wmter. 

Pale  oil 0.607  per  cent.  ...  0.513  per  cent. 

Clear  brown  oil  0.890       "  ...  0.849      " 

Brown  oil    1.288        "  ...  1.256       " 

When  successively  treated  with  ether,  alcohol,  and  dilute  spirit,  all 
these  extracts  yielded  the  same  results. 

By  ether,  a  reddish-brown,  transparent,  glutinous  extract  was 
obtained,  which  melted  by  heat,  stained  paper,  and  had  the  odour  and 
taste  of  bile.  After  some  time,  small  crystals  made  their  appearanee 
in  it.  It  was  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  readily  so  in  ether  as  well  * 
as  in  alcohoL  A  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  bdng  added  to  ita 
'ethereal  solution  caused  the  separation  of  the  mixture  into  two  layers, 
an  upper  turbid  layer,  which  b]r  evaporation  yielded  some  drops  of 
olein^^  some  crystals  of  nuirgarin^  and  a  brownish  mass  which  was 
identical  with  that  procured  oy  the  evaporation  of  the  lower  layer. 
This  brown  mass  had  a  hitter  taste,  was  separated  by  water  into  a 
soluble  and  insoluble  portion,  and  consisted  of  fellinate  and  ckolate  of 
iWitnonia, 

The  extract  whidi  had  been  exhausted  by  ether,  yidded  to  alcohol 
a  blackish-brown,  odourless,  bitter,  shining,  hygroscopic  mass,  which 
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diBsolved  with  difficulty  in  water,  and  ooliBtsted  of  biliverdin,  bilu 
fulvin,  and  bilifellinie  acid. 

Dilate  spirit  remoTed  from  the  residual  extract  a  black  shining 
substance,  soluble  in  alkalies,  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  hot 
acetic  acid,  but  insoluble  in  nitric  and  hydrochloric  adds.  From  its 
alcoholic  solution,  baryta-water  and  acetate  of  lead  precipitated  it  of  a 
brown  colour.    It  left  no  residue  by  burning. 

The  residue  of  the  aqueous  extract,  left  after  the  action  of  the  three 
above-mentioned  solvents,  contained  an  organic  substance  (whose 
nature  has  not  been  determined)  and  inorganic  sails,  in  which  chlo- 
rine, phosphoric  and  sulphuric  adds,  lime^  magnesia,  and  soda  were 
found,  but  no  potash  or  iodine. 

5.  Iodine,  bromine,  and  chlorine. — Considerable,  though  as  I  con- 
.  cdve  unnecessary,  importance  has  been  given  to  the  fact  that  cod-liver 

oil  frequently  or  usually  contains  both  iodine  and  bromine.  To  the 
presence  of  one  or  both  of  these  substances  has  been  ascribed  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  remedial  efficacy  of  the  oil.  A  little  consideration, 
however,  would  be  suffident  to  prove  that  thdr  therapeutical  agency 
in  the  oil  must,  if  any,  be  exceedingly  small.  The  proportions  in 
which  they  exist  in  the  oil  is  inconstant,  though  in  all  cases  very 
small.  Moreover,  benefidal  effects  have  been  produced  by  the  use  of 
the  oil,  which  ndther  iodine  nor  bromine  are  capable  of  producing. 

Some  Chemists  have  failed  to  detect  iodine  in  cod- liver  oil.  De  Jongh 
says,  that  it  is  present  in  every  genuine  oil,  but  that  the  only  oertam 
mode  of  detecting  it  is  to  saponifv  the  oil,  and  carbonize  the  resulting 
soap.  He  confirms  Stein's  remark,  that  neither  by  immediately  car- 
bonizing the  oil,  nor  by  saponifying  it,  and  then  decomposing  the  soap 
by  adds,  can  the  iodine  be  detected.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  iodine 
exists  in  the  oil  neither  in  the  free  state  nor  in  that  of  metallic  iodide, 
but  probably  in  organic  combination— perhaps,  as  an  iodic  fatty  add. 
De  Jongh  determined  the  proportion  of  iodine  by  forming  iodide  of 
palladium ;  every  100  parts  of  anhydrous  iodide  of  palladium  was 
considered  equivuent  to  70.34  parts  of  free  iodine. 

The  largest  amount  of  iodine  found  in  genuine  oil  is  less  than  0.05 
per  cent.  If  the  amount  obtained  be  larger  than  this,  fraud  may  be 
suspected.  It  is  said  by  Dr.  Martiny*  that  some  dishonest  Drug^sts 
have  introduced  iodine  into  the  oil  for  the  purpose  of  augmenting  its 
commercial  vslue.  Nay,  it  is  stated  that  an  artifidal  cod-liver  oil  has 
been  made  by  combining  iodine  with  common  fish  or  train  oils. 

De  Jongh  delected  bromine  in  the  oil  by  Balard*s  process.  The 
carbonized  soap  was  digested  with  alcohol,  and  the  alcoholic  extract 
treated  with  chlorine  gas  and  ether.  Its  proportion  was  estimated  in 
oonjunction  with  that  of  chlorine,  as  the  quantity  was  too  small  to 
admit  of  accurate  separation. 

The  chlorine  was  determmed  by  predpitating  it  as  chloride  of 
silver  from  the  watery  extract  of  the  carbonized  soap. 

6.  Phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids. — Phosphorus. — De  Jongh  de- 
termined tlie  presence  ana  quantity  of  these  ingredients  in  the  follow- 
ing way :  The  oil  was  saponified  by  potash,  and  the  soap  thus  obtained 
decomposed  by  hydrochloric  add,  by  which  the  fatty  adds  were  sepa- 
rated.   From  the  solution  the  phosphoric  acid  was  predpitated  by  a 

*  Naturgeschichte  derfSr  die  Heilkunde  wiehtigen  Thiere,  Darmstadt,  1847- 
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nitrate  of  iron  (whose  proportions  of  oxide  was  known)  and  ammonia^ 
and  the  sulphuric  acid  by  means  of  nitrate  of  baryta. 

In  order  to  determine  the  presence  and  quantity  of  free  phosphorus 
or  sulphur,  a  given  quantity  of  oil  was  decomposed  bj  concentrated 
nitric  acid,  and  the  quantity  of  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids  in  Uie 
oxidized  liquid  ascertained  by  the  aboye-raentioned  method.    More 

Shosphoric  acid  was  procured  from  the  oxidized  than  from  the  unoxi- 
ized  liquid,  and  the  proportion  of  phosphorus  wbs  calculated  from 
the  excess  of  acid. 

7.  Acetic  and  butyric  acids. — De  Jongh  separated  these  volatile  acids 
from  cod-liyer  oil  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  the  soda-soap,  and  dis- 
tilling the  liquid  thus  obtained.  The  distilled  product  had  a  peculiar 
odour.  It  was  saturated  with  barytic  water,  and  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness. One  portion  of  the  residue  was  insoluble  in  alcohol,  the  other 
was  soluble.  The  insoluble  salt  was  acetate  of  baryta  with  two  equiva- 
lents of  water  (=C4  Hs  Os*  Ba  O)  ;  the  soluble  salt  was  butyrate  of 
baryta.  The  soluble  salt  obtained  from  the  pale  oil  gave  the  formula 
2  (C'a  H«  Os),  Ba  O,  6  HO ;  that  procured  from  the  pale  brown  sort 
gave  the  formula  C«  H«  Os,  Ba  O,  HO. 

Rancid  cod*liver  oil  emits, an  odour  like  common  fish,  or  train*^!, 
and  we  might,  therefore,  expect  that  phocenic  add  would  be  a  con- 
stituent of  cod-liver  oil.  De  Jongh  did  not  detect  it;  but  thinks 
that  phocenic  acid  may  perhaps  be  resolvable  into  acetic  and  butyric 
acids — a  supposition  somewhat  improbable,  seeing  that  phocenic  acid 
contains  considerably  more  carbon  than  either  butyric  or  acetic  add. 
fierzelius  observes,  that  the  presence  of  acetic  acid  in  cod-liv«r  oil, 
in  a  form  which  is  not  extractable  by  water,  is  remarkaUe,  because 
it  leads  to  the  supposition  that  it  is  contained  in  the  form  of  a  peculiar 
fat,  which  would  he  the  acetate  of  lipule. 

.  It  will  be  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  details  with  respect  to  the 
other  constituents  of  the  oil. 

The  characters  by  which  we  judge  of  the  genuiness,  purity,  and 
goodness  of  the  oil  are  partly  physical,  partly  chemical. 

The  physical  characters  which  are  usually  employed  are  prindpally 
colour,  odour,  and  flavour.  The  finest  oil  is  that  which  is  most  devoid 
of  colour,  odour,  and  fiavour.  The  oil  as  contained  in  the  cells  of  the 
fresh  liver  is  nearly  colourless,  and  the  brownish  colour  possessed  by 
the  ordinary  cod-oil  used  by  curriers  is  due  to  colouring  matters 
derived  from  the  decomposing  hepatic  tissues  and  fluids,  or  from  the 
action  of  air  on  the  oil.  Chemi^  analysis  lends  no  support  to  the 
opinion,  at  one  time  entertained,  that  the  brown  oil  was  superior,  as 
a  therapeutical  i^^ent,  to  the  pale  oil.  Chemistry  has  not  discovered 
any  substances  in  the  brown  oil  which  could  confer  on  it  superior 
activity  as  a  medicine.  On  the  other  hand,  the  disgusting  odour  and 
flavour,  and  nauseating  qualities  of  the  biown  oil,  prednde  its  repeated 
use.  ^  Moreover,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that,  if  patients  could 
conquer  their  aversion  to  it,  its  free  use,  like  that  of  ouier  rancid  and 
empyreumatic  fats,  would  disturb  the  digestive  functions,  and  be 
attended  with  ii^urious  effbcts. 

Of  the  ehemiciEd  characters  which  have  been  used  to  determine  the 
genuineness  of  cod-liver  oil,  some  have  reference  to  the  iodine,  others 
to  the  gaduin  or  to  the  bile  constituents.  I  have  akeady  stated  that 
aome  fraudulent  persons  are  said  to  have  admixed  iodine  (either  free 
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iodine  or  iodide  of  potassium)  with  train  oil  to  imitate  cod-liver  oil. 
The  presence  of  this  substance  may  be  readily  detected  by  adding  a 
solution  of  starch  and  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  by  which  the 
blue  iodide  of  starch  is  produc^ed;  or  the  suspected  oil  may  be 
shaken  with  idcohol,  which  abstracts  the  iodine. 

But  though  we  may  thus  readily  prove  that  the  suspected  oil  contains 
no  artificially  added  iodine,  the  iodine  which  is  naturally  contained  in, 
and  more  intimately  combined  with  the  oil>  may  be  frequently  recog- 
nized by  another  process.  Marchand  *  gi?es  the  following  directions 
for  detecting  it :  Saponify  the  oil  with  soda,  carbonize  the  soap  thus 
obtained,  digest  the  coal  in  distilled  water,  add  a  drop  of  starch  paste* 
and  subject  the  mixture  to  the  action  of  a  voltaic  battery,  the  positive 
pole  being  placed  in  contact  with  the  starch  paste,  the  negative  pole  with 
the  solution.  If  iodine  be  present,  the  starch  becomes  blue.  Mar- 
chand states  that  by  this  test,  the  iodine  can  be  detected  in  the  urine 
of  a  patient  soon  after  he  has  taken  the  oil.  This,  however,  is  cer- 
tainly not  idways  correct,  for  I  submitted  the  urine  of  a  young  gentle- 
Sian>  who,  for  several  weeks  had  taken  with  great  benefit  a  table- 
spoonful  of  cod*liver  oil  thrice  daily,  to  the  action  of  a  galvanic 
battery  of  fifty  pairs  of  plates  for  several  hours,  without  obtaining  the 
slightest  evidence  of  the  presence  of  iodine. 

Sulphuric  acid  has  been  employed  as  a  test  for  cod-liver  oil.  If  a 
drop  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  be  added  to  fresh  cod-liver  oil, 
the  latter  assumes  a  fine  violet  colour,  which  soon  passes  into  yeUowiah 
or  brownish-red.  Some  samples  of  oil  produce  at  once  the  red  colour, 
without  the  preliminary  violet  tint.  Gobleyf  who  noticed  this 
reaction  in  the  case  of  oil  of  the  liver  of  the  ray,  says,  that  oil  which 
has  been  prepared  bv  ebullition  in  water,  does  not  possess  this  property, 
but  yields  with  sulphuric  acid  a  clear  red  colour.  This,  however, 
is  an  error,  at  least  with  respect  to  cod-liver  oil.  It  has  been  erro- 
neously supposed  by  some  persons  that  this  violet  colour  was  due  to 
the  evolution  of  iodine  by  tne  action  of  the  acid  on  an  alkaline  iodide 
contained  in  the  oil.  If  that  were  the  case,  the  presence  of  a  little 
starch-paste  would  be  sufficient  to  convert  the  violet  into  an  intense 
blue  colour ;  which  is  not  the  case.  The  colouration  in  fact  depends 
on  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  on  some  one  or  more  organic 
constituents  of  the  oil,  and  the  following  facts  lead  me  to  infer  that  it 
is  in  part  due  to  the  presence  in  the  oil  of  one  of  the  constituents  of 
the  bile. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  1844,  Pettenkofer  j:  pointed  out  a  new  test 
lor  bile.  If  to  a  liquid  supposed  to  contain  bile,  about  two- thirds  of 
its  volume  of  oO  of  vitriol  be  added,  the  liquid  kept  cool,  a  few  drops 
of  a  solution  of  cane-sugar  (four  or  five  parts  of  water  to  one  of  sugar) 
be  added,  and  the  mixture  shaken  up,  a  violet  red  colour  is  produced, 
provided  bile  be  present  This  test  succeeds  very  well,  if  we  dissolve 
a  liule  extract  of  ox-bile  in  water,  and  test  the  solution  with  sugar  and 
oU  of  vitriol.    The  colour  developed  agrees  with  that  produced  by  the 

•  Lthrhttch  der  Physiohg.  Chemk. 
t  Journal  de  Pharmacie,  3me  ser.,  t.  v.,  p.  308.    1844. 
J  Ann.  der  ChenUe  und  Pharmacie,  Bd.  lii.,  s.  90,  1844  j  also  Simon's 
Chemittry,  translated  by  Dr.  Day,  vol.  ii.,  p.  193. 
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addition  of  oil  of  vitriol  to  ood-liver  oil>  which  De  Jongh  has  shown, 
contains  the  essential  constitnents  of  the  htle. 

Petteukofer  remarks,  that  the  presence  of  a  rery  great  excess  of 
chlorides  will  change  the  violet-red  colour  into  a  hrownish-red.  This 
fact  is  deserving  of  notice,  because  it  may  aid  in  accounting  for  the 
fact  that  some  specimens  of  cod-liver  oil  strike  a  brownish  red,  not  a 
violetHred  colour,  with  oil  of  vitriol. 

Strecker  §  confirms  Platner's  observation  that  both  cholic  and  para* 
eholic  acids  produce  the  same  colour  with  sugar  and  oil  of  vitriol,  as 
bile  does ;  so  that  Pettenkofer's  test  doubtless  acts  on  one  or  both  of 
these  acids.  Now  De  Jongh  has  shown  that  chloric  acid  is  contained 
in  cod-liver  oil,  and  we  have,  therefore,  good  reason  for  believing  that 
it  is  in  part  by  the  action  of  oil  of  vitriol  on  this  acid,  that  the 
violet- rea  colour  is  produced  in  cod-liver  oiL 

But  it  is  well  known  that  for  the  development  of  this  colour  in  bile 
it  is  necessary  to  use,  besides  oil  of  vitriol,  a  third  agent  (sugar).  Pet- 
teukofer observes  that  for  cane-su^r  we  may  substitute  grape-sugar  or 
starch ;  in  fact,  any  substance  which  can  by  the  action  of  oil  of  vitriol 
be  converted  into  grape-sugar.  No  such  substance  has  hitherto  been 
detected  in  cod-liver  oil,  and,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  the  necessary 
ingredient  to  produce  this  characteristic  re-action  of  oil  of  vitriol  on 
eholic  acid  is  wanting.  Strecker  has  recently  supplied  the  wanting 
link.  In  his  valuable  paper  on  ox-bile,  to  which  I  have  already  referred, 
he  observes  that  acetic  acid  roav  be  substituted  for  sugar.  To  the 
liquid  supposed  to  contain  bile  add  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid,  and  then 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  when  a  magnificent  purple-red  colour  is 
developed.  If  the  quantity  of  bile  be  small,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
use  heat.  Now,  as  cod-liver  oil  contains  acetic  acid,  we  have  the 
requisite  agent  to  enable  the  oil  of  vitriol  to  act  on  the  cholic  acid, 
and  the  development  of  the  purple  or  violet-red  colour  is  then  readily 
accounted  for. 

I  have  already  noticed  the  red  colour  produced  by  the  action  of  oil 
of  vitriol  on  gaduin  (supposed  by  Berzelius  to  be  derived  from  the 
bile).  Here  then  is  anottier  source  for  the  red  colour  caused  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  cod-liver  oil. 

It  follows,  therefore,  from  what  has  been  now  stated,  that  oil  of 
vitriol  is  a  test  for  liver  oils.  It  does  not  distinguish  one  liver  oil  from 
another,  for  it  re-acts  equally  with  the  oil  of  the  Uver  of  the  ray  and 
with  oil  of  the  liver  of  the  common  cod.  Neither  does  it  distinguish 
good  cod-liver  oil  from  bad,  for  it  produces  its  characteristic  re- 
action both  with  common  brown  cod>oil,  and  with  the  finest  and 
palest  qualities.  But  it  serves  to  distinguish  oil  procured  from  the 
uver,  from  oil  obtained  from  other  parts  of  the  animal. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  SCIENCE  OF  BOTANY. 

We  have  made  arrangements  with  a  gentleman,  from  whom 
we  have  already  received  several  contributions,  to  present  our 
readers  occasionally  with  a  short  paper  upon  some  branch  of 
Botany,  in  order  to  represent  to  them  the  present  state  and 

§  Ann,  der  Chemie  und  Pharmackt  Bd.  Izv.,  s.  15, 1848. 
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progress  of  that  science.  This  science  has  increased  to  so 
great  an  extent  within  the  last  few  years,  that  hooks  pnhlished 
hut  a  short  time  since,  have  hecome  comparatively  useless.  It 
is  true  that  we  have  some  good  works  but  recently  published 
upon  Botany,  and  we  have  also  several  periodicals  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  natural  history  sciences,  but  to  the  Phar- 
maceutist, whose  time  is  so  valuable,  we  believe  we  shall  be 
conferring  a  real  benefit  by  representing  to  him,  as  far  as  we  are 
able,  in  a  few  short  papers,  the  present  state  of  certain  branches 
of  this  science. 

ON  THE  DISTINCTIONS  BETWEEN  ANIMALS 
AND   PLANTS. 

BY  BOBEBT  BBNTLET,    ESQ.,   F.L.S., 
Lecturer  on  Botany  at  the  London  Hoapital. 

If  we  compare  together  the  higher  tribes  of  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms,  we  shall  find  no  difficulty  in  forming  a  distinct 
idea  as  to  which  kingdom  of  nature  they  respectively  belong. 
Thus,  no  one  would  feel  any  uncertainty  as  to  the  characteristics 
proper  to  a  forest  tree  or  a  quadruped,  but  as  we  gradually  descend 
to  the  lower  tribes  of  the  two  kingdoms,  we  find  the  distinctive 
characters  becoming  gradually  fainter  and  fainter,  until  we  arrive 
at  last  at  a  simple  ceU,  which  appears  to  extend  upon  the  confines 
of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  to  partake  of  the  characters  of  both, 
and  might  with  equal  justice  be  referred  to  either.  Indeed,  there 
are  not  wanting  physiologists  of  the  highest  ability,  as  Katsung, 
Unger,  and  many  others,  who  believe  that  there  are  natural  bodies 
which  are  vegetables  at  one  period  of  their  lives,  and  animals  at  the 
other.  They  positively  assert  this  to  be  the  case  in  some  of  the 
lower  alg(B,  as  Ulothrix  zonata,  Vaucheria  clavata^  &c. 

Linnaeus  has  said,  that  vegetables  gprow  and  live,  but  animals 
grow,  live,  and  feel,  and  this  definition  is  nearly  in  accordance 
with  the  generally  received  opinion  upon  the  subject,  for  animals 
are  commonly  regarded  as  beings  which  live,  g^ow,  and  reproduce 
themselves,  agreeing  in  these  characters  with  plants;  but  they  also 
possess  the  powers  of  voluntary  motion,  and  consciousness  of 
external  impressions,  characters  which  we  usually  consider  plants 
not  to  possess,  but  we  cannot  deny  the  power  of  locomotion  to 
many  tribes  of  plants,  as  the  Diatamace€By  and  there  are  numerous 
plants  which  move  with  as  much  appearance  of  consciousness  as 
many  of  the  lower  animals  ;  for  example,  compare  the  movements 
of  tne  OsciUatorefe,  and  the  reproductive  particles  of  some  of  the 
lower  aquatic  tiibes  of  plants,  with  the  movements  of  many 
poises,  and  the  lower  moUusca.     Again,  there  are  large  trib^ 
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usually  considered  as  belonging  to  the  animal  kingdom,  and  of 
which  we  may  take  the  sponge  as  an  example,  which,  as  far  as  we 
have  ascertained  at  present  by  observation  and  experiment,  possess 
neither  sensation  nor  power  of  voluntary  motion. 

Another  character  commonly  regarded  as  distinctive  of  animal 
life  is  the  presence  of  a  stomach ;  but  strictly  spealcing  we  might 
consider  a  plant  as  composed  of  many  stomachs,  for  every  vege« 
table  ceU,  of  which  it  is  composed,  is  physiologically  a  stomach. 
In  animals,  however,  the  stomach  is  not  a  closed  one  as  a  vegeta- 
ble cell,  but  it  is  open  to  the  external  medium,  and  food  is  thus 
introduced  into  its  exterior,  consequently,  absorption  of  nutriment 
takes  place  from  within ;  whereas,  in  plants,  absorption  of  nutri- 
ment takes  place  from  without,  into  a  cavity,  which  is  a  closed 
one. 

The  respiratory  process  also  affords  a  character,  by  which 
animals  are  considered  by  some  physiologists  as  distinguished  from 
plants ;  for,  in  the  respiration  of  animals,  oxygen  is  absorbed,  and 
carbonic  acid  evolved,  whereas,  in  what  has  usually  been  consi- 
dered the  respiration  of  plants,  we  have  a  fixation  of  carbon  and 
evolution  of  oxygen.  But  this  process  occurs  only  in  plants  ex- 
posed to  sun-light,  and  seems  rather  to  be  analogous  to  the  diges- 
tion in  animals,  and  we  believe  the  true  functions  of  respiration  ia 
plants  to  consist  as  in  animals,  of  an  absorption  of  oxygen  and 
evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  and  this  process  we  know  takes  place 
both  by  night  and  day  in  plants. 

Generally  speaking,  animal  structures  are  quaternary  com- 
pounds, consisting  of  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogcA ; 
whereas  vegetable  structures  are  usually  ternary  compounds,  being 
composed  of  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen  ;  but  there  are  many 
instances  of  plants  possessing  nitrogen,  as  a  component  part  of 
their  structure,  as,  for  instance,  the  crucifercB  SiXid  fungi. 

Another  distinctive  character  between  animals  and  plants  is 
derived  from  the  nature  of  their  food.  The  food  of  plants,  con- 
sisting of  elements  derived  from  the  inorganic  kingdom,  which 
they  convert  into  certain  organic  compounds,  while  the  food  of 
animals  is  derived  from  the  organic  kingdom.  Animals  not  pos- 
sessing the  power  of  converting  inorganic  materials  into  the  sub- 
stance of  their  tissues,  hence  they  are  dependent  upon  plants  for 
their  means  of  support ;  and  here  we  may  notice  the  beautiful 
provision  of  nature  by  which  one  kingdom  is  made  subservient  to 
the  uses  of  the  other. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  in  the  present  state  of  science,  we  cannot 
draw  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  kingdoms. 
Numerous  tables  of  supposed  distinctive  characters  have  been 
drawn  up,  of  which  the  following  has  been  given  by  Dumas  : — 
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PLAKT8. 

Produce  indlfTerent  substances  con- 
taining nitrogen ; 

■  fats  ; 

— —  several  varieties  of  sugar, 
starch,  and  gum. 

I>ecompose  carbonic  acid ; 

'■■  water ; 

— -^ ammoniacal  salts. 

Give  off  oxygen. 

Absorb  warmth  ; 

electricity. 

Are  apparatus  of  reduction. 

Are  immoveable. 


AHIMALS. 

Consume  indifferent  substances  con- 
taining nitrogen ; 

—  &t8  ; 

sugar,  starch,  and  gunL 

Produce  carbonic  acid ; 

water  ; 

ammoniacal  salts. 

Absorb  oxygen. 
Produce  warmth  j 

electricity. 

Are  apparatus  of  oxidation. 
Change  their  place. 


We  have  already  shown  that  several  of  these  characters  will  not 
bear  the  test  of  examination,  and  we  might  also  proceed  to  point 
ont  many  exceptions  to  all  the  remainder,  but  sufficient  has  been 
already  stated  to  prove,  that,  in  estimating  the  distinctions  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  we  must  be  satisfied  with  characters  taken  from 
entire  kingdoms,  rather  than  from  individuals,  and  then  we  shall 
find,  that  the  characters  we  have  mentioned  above,  will  be  found 
generally  applicable. 

Finally,  It  would  seem,  from  recent  investigations,  that  we  do, 
however,  possess  one  absolute  distinctive  character  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  and  that  this  consists  in  the  power  which  plants  pos- 
sess of  secreting  starch,  for  at  present  starch  is  unknown  in  the 
animal  kingdom.  Hence,  should  future  experiments  confirm  this 
fact  (and  there  appears  no  reason  to  doubt  it)  we  shall  be  readily 
able  to  ascertain  the  vegetable  or  animal  nature  of  any  doubt^il 
body  ;  and  by  this  test,  namely,  the  presence  of  starch  in  their  in- 
terior, the  nature  of  the  true  corellines,  and  a  number  of  other 
doubtful  bodies  have  been  already  ascertained,  and  found  to  be- 
long to  the  vegetable  kingdom. 


ON  THE  CHEMICAL  COMBINATIONS  INDUCED  IN  GASEOUS 

MIXTURES  BY  CONTACT  WITH  CERTAIN  METALS  j 

TFiVA  Especial  JRe/erence  to  the  Action  of  Spongy  Platinum  an  Mixtures  of 
Oxygen  and  Hydrogen. 

BY    JAMES    FIELD,  ESQ. 

The  remarkable  action  of  certain  metals  on  gaseous  mixtures,  especially 
that  of  platinum,  on  mixtures  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  is  too  familiar 
to  require  detail ;  but,  although  this  pnenomenon  has  been  known  in  the 
scientific  world  since  the  vear  I82i,  the  subject,  though  teeming  with 
interest,  appears  to  have  been  but  scantily  investigated,  and  philoao* 
phers,  generally,  have  been  content  to  receive,  and  adopt  a  theory  for 
Jts  explanation,  ofr  a  nature  too  unsatisfactory  to  allow  of  its  being 
considered  in  any  other  light  than  as  an  ingenious  method  of  waiving 
a  philosophical  difficulty. 
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Having  lately  been  engaged  in  some  voltaic  researches,  my  attention 
was  drawn  to  this  subject  by  certain  facts  which  appeared  entirely  at 
variance  with  the  theory,  and  beine  unable,  after  repeated  endeavours 
to  reconcile  the  two^  I  was  inducea  to  refer  the  phenomenon  to  some 
other  cause,  and  ultimately  arrived  at  a  means  of  explanation  much 
more  in  consonance  with  our  present  knowledge,  and  without  the 
necessity  of  any  extraordinary  hypothesis. 

The  theory  which  has  been  so  long  acknowledged,  is  chiefly  based 
on  the  assumed  possession  by  certain  bodies  of  a  condensing  power, 
the  existence  of  which  however,  is  incapable  of  demonstration,  and 
the  probability  of  which  I  shall  presently  discuss. 

The  attraction  by  which  most  solid  bodies  become  wetted  when 
placed  in  contact  with  certain  liquids,  is  well  known  to  us  all,  and 
gases,  which  are  only  more  mobile  fluids,  manifest  the  same  property, 
the  cohesion  in  both  cases  being  alike  as  to  cause,  and  closdy  approxi- 
mating in  effect.  Now,  Delaroche  has  shown,  that  when  a  mixture  of 
O  and  U  gases  in  their  most  explosive  proportions  is  subjected  to  a 
pressure  of  540  metres  of  water,  equal  to  fifty  atmospheres,  no  com- 
bination ensues ;  and  although  this  is  not  the  extent  to  which  such 
compression  may  be  carried  without  resulting  in  chemical  union»  it  is 
quite  sufficient  to  indicate  the  fallacy  of  attributing  the  condensation 
of  the  gases  to  the  above  comparatively  powerless  attraction,  and, 
therefore,  if  we  allow  the  phenomenon  to  be  a  result  of  condensation 
at  all,  it  becomes  necessary  to  consider  such  condensation  in  the  light 
of  a  new  and  independent  power,  by  virtue  of  which  a  single  square 
inch  of  such  metallic  surfaces,  is  capable  of  exerting  a  force  exceeding 
700lb8.  1  have  before  stated  that  this  assumption  as  a  metallic 
property  still  remains  unproved,  and  perhaps  at  first  this  may  seem  at 
variance  with  experiment,  since  Dobereiner  has  shown  that  spongy 
platinum  is  capable  of  condensing  oxygen  into  its  pores  to  an  enormous 
extent.  But  if  this  were  an  inherent  propert^r,  we  should  be  able  to 
demonstrate  its  presence  as  well  under  tne  massive  as  the  porous  form 
We  have  not,  however,  the  slightest  proof  of  its  existence  in  any  but 
the  spongy  state,  and  its  absence  in  every  other,  must  clearly  indicate 
that  this  power  is  not  an  attribute  of  the  tnetalf  but  only  of  the  form 
under  which  the  metal  exists,  or  in  other  words,  is  simply  a  result  of 
capillary  attraction.  That  this  attraction  is  fully  competent  to  produce 
the  effect  cannot  be  doubted,  since  its  immense  power  has  been  amply 
exhibited  in  severing  large  masses  for  the  manufacture  of  millstones  ; 
and  Hutton,  who  has  calculated  the  amount  of  force  thus  rendered 
available,  states  that  a  single  square  inch  of  wood  when  used  as  a 
wedge  for  the  above  purpose,  is  able,  under  the  influence  of  moisture, 
to  exert  an  eflbrt  of  21,875  pounds. 

Having  thus  shown  that  the  only  condensing  power  proved  to  exist 
is  merely  a  consequence  of  capillary  attraction,  and  depends  entirely 
on  the  porous  state  of  themetai,  it  is  evident  that  we  must  cease  to  con- 
sider the  phenomenon  an  effect  of  condensation  at  all,  for  as  smooth 
metallic  surfaces  (where  capillary  attraction  is  out  of  the  question) 
are  also  efiicient,  the  presence  of  this  force  is  not  indispensable,  and  it 
becomes  necessary  to  seek  the  solution  of  this  problem  in  some  other 
cause.  * 

The  peculiar  electrical  relations  of  platinum  suggested  to  me  the 
possibility  that  this  phenomenon  might  be  of  voltaic  origin,  and  on 
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going  farther,  and  perceiving  that  the  more  the  other  metals  ap« 
proximated  in  these  characters  to  platinum,  the  more  nearly  did  their 
action  resemhle  the  energy  of  that  body,  little  more  was  necessary  to 
convince  me  of  its  being  so.  When  a  plate  of  platinum  is  placed  in 
contact  with  the  mixed  gases,  a  voltaic  current  is  immediately  pro- 
duced^ and  the  hydrc^n  becomes  gradually  oxidised.  If  a  thick 
plate  be  used,  the  chemical  action  is  exceedingly  slow^  because  (he 
combination  is  dependent  entirely  on  the  electrical  current;  but  if  in 
lieu  of  a  plate,  we  take  the  metal  in  a  finely  divided  form  such  as  it 
exists  in  the  platinum  sponge,  not  only  is  the  voltaic  action  as  before 
brought  into  play,  but  a  new  force  operates  which  accelerates  the  com- 
bination to  the  remarkable  extent  observable  as  a  characteristic  of 
attenuation. 

All  electricians  are  aware  that  platinum  as  a  metal  possesses  but 
very  inferior  conducting  powers,  and  that  a  single  voltaic  cell,  of  small 
dimensions,  is  capable  of  eliminating  sufficient  electricity  to  heat  a 
platinum  wire  red,  or  even  white  hot—the  degree  of  hea^  and  amount 
of  electrical  fluid  required  to  produce  such  effect,  being  in  nroxxnrtion 
to  the  thickness  of  the  wire.  The  case,  however  with  the  oiner  metals 
is  somewhat  different,  for  although  they  may  be  heated  like  platinum , 
the  amount  of  electricity  required  to  produce  the  same  result  is  far 
greater,  and  the  difference  in  this  respect  is  strikingly  shown  by  mak« 
ing  a  chain,  composed  of  alternate  links  of  platinum  and  some  other 
metal  the  medium  for  conveying  such  a  current,  when  the  links  of  the 
former  will  be  heated  to  redness,  whilst  the  latter  remain  unaffected. 

From  these  observations  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  a  voltaic  current 
too  weak  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  plate  of  gold,  might  neverthe- 
less heat  a  plaiinum  plate  of  equal  size  to  redness ;  and  again  that 
another  current,  too  much  deficient  in  power  to  influence  a  plate  of 
platinum,  might  exert  its  full  calorific  influence  on  the  same  metal 
under  the  comminated  form  of  sponge.  Accordingly  we  find  that 
when  instead  of  a  plate,  the  metal  in  the  state  just  mentioned  is  used, 
the  action  is  instantaneous,  an  electrical  current  is  set  in  motion,  which, 
in  traversing  the  metallic  lamina,  heats  the  platinum  to  redness,  and 
as  in  contact  with  a  body  at  such  a  temperature,  the  combination  can 
no  longer  proceed  gradually,  direct  combustion,  and  in  close  vessels 
explosion,  res»ults.  Professor  Grove  has  shown  that  where  a  series  of 
cells,  containing  the  two  gases  and  a  platinum  plate,  are  connected  in 
the  ordinary  way,  a  battery  of  considerable  power  may  be  obtained ; 
but  although  for  the  direct  cognizance  of  the  electricity  thus  set  in  mo- 
tion, an  arrangement  at  least  similar  to  the  ordinary  form  must  be  em- 
ployed, for  the  mere  establishment  of  a  voltaic  circuit,  this  is  by  no 
means  necessary.  A  very  simple  experiment  is  sufficient  to  prove  this, 
for  if  we  plunge  a  mass  of  pure  zinc  into  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  no 
chemical  action  ensues,  and  the  zinc  would  remain  uninjured  for  an 
indefinite  period :  but  if  for  the  pure  zinc  we  substitute  the  ordinary 
metal,  the  immersion  is  immediately  accompanied  by  its  oxidisement, 
and  subsequent  solution  in  the  acid.  I'his  result,  which  is  termed 
local  action,  originates  in  an  impurity,  which,  by  becoming  equivalent 
to  the  negative  plate  of  an  ordinary  battery,  permits  the  establishment 
of  a  voltaic  circuit,  the  electricity  of  which  must  find  passage,  before 
the  chemical  affinities  can  exert  their  influence.  Here  then  we  have 
a  battery,  the  elements  of  which  are  promiscuously  intermixed,  and 
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althoagh  simply  from  the  absence  of  arrangement  we  are  nnable  to 
exhibit  the  current  directly,  through  the  medium  of  its  action  on  a 
galTanoroeter,  or  other  means  independent  of  the  battery,  the  experi- 
ment above  quoted  proves  the  existence  of  such  a  current^  since  the 
chemical  action  was  unable  to  proceed  without  it.  The  case  of  the 
platinum  in  the  mixed  gases  is  precisely  analogous,  constituting  a 
CMittery  upon  the  same  principle.  Like  that  I  have  just  described,  it 
is  incompetent  to  display  the  electricitv  otherwise  than  through  the 
medium  of  its  chemical  effects ;  but  wnilst  we  are  certain  that  the 
combination  of  the  zinc  and  oxygen  in  the  former  case  was  entirdy 
dependent  on  the  voltaic  circuit,  so  can  we  with  equal  reason  assume 
the  oxidisement  of  the  hydrogen  in  the  latter  to  result  from  the  same 
cause.  Again,  whilst  platinum  and  one  or  two  other  metals  closely 
allied  to  it,  are  effective  at  ordinary  temperatures,  gold  and  silver 
amongst  others  appear  not  to  be  so,  but  require  heating  to  2 1 2^.  Now, 
if  the  phenomenon  depended  upon  the  condensing  powers  of  metallic, 
bodies,  how  is  it  that  raising  the  temperature  augments  the  action  ? 
for^  although  it  is  true  that  such  calorific  increase  disposes  the  gases 
to  unite  under  less  pressure,  still,  we  must  be  quite  aware  that  every 
degree  of  heat  thus  added  will  increase  so  considerably  the  natural 
repulsion  of  the  gaseous  particles,  as  at  212^  entirely  to  destroy,  or  at 
least  very  materially  lessen  the  supposed  condensing  powers  of  the 
metals.  On  the  other  hand,  the  application  of  heat  not  only  presents 
no  objection,  but  is  in  every  way  favourable  to  the  voltaic  theory,  for 
whilst  the  increased  temperature  is  conducive  to  the  more  ready  unioi\ 
of  the  gases,  the  energy  of  the  battery  is  from  the  same  cause  vastly 
augmented. 

I  would  here  remark,  that  I  do  not  of  course  attribute  the  whole 
amount  of  caloric  set  free  entirely  to  the  passage  of  electricity,  since 
the  chemical  union  of  the  gases,  when  once  commenced,  must  also 
assist  in  this  respect.  Nor  will  1  deny  tiiat  the  capillary  condensation 
exerted  when  the  metal  is  in  the  spongy  form,  materially  adds  to  the 
rapidity  of  the  combination.  I  only  affirm  electricity  to  be  the  pri- 
mary cause^  and  consider  the  others  as  no  more  than  secondary 
agencies. 

1  have  now  stated  my  theory.  Viewing  it  as  correct,  we  are  no 
longer  compelled  to  create  imaginary  forces,  since  those  properties 
which  we  know  to  exist  are  amply  sufficient  to  account  for  ttie  extra- 
ordinary action  which  forms  the  subject  of  my  paper. 

As  far  as  I  am  acquainted,  it  is  in  every  way  consistent  with  our 
present  knowledge,  and  although  future  experiments  may  indicate  the 
necessity  of  some  slight  modification,  I  cannot  think  that  electricity, 
and  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  can  ever  prove  otherwise  than 
synonymous. 

ON  EXPLOSIONS  IN  CHEMICAL  LABORATORIES. 

BY  DR.  A.  BC7CHNER. 

The  occurrence  of  explosions  in  phannaceutical  laboratories,  is  usually 
the  consequence  of  some  neglect  in  the  process  of  distillation;  thus  in 
rectifying  ether,  tho  most  frequent  causes  of  explouons  are  air-tight 
closure  of  the  apparatus,  the  employment  of  too  high  a  heat,  insufficient 
refrigeration  of  the  receiver,    or  the    escape  of  ether  vapour,    which 
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mingling  with  atmospheric  air,  forms  an  explosive  mixture,  which  becomes 
ignited  by  some  burning  body. 

Likewise  in  the  distiUation  and  preserration  of  other  very  volatile  and 
combustible  liquids,  such  as  spirit  of  wine,  the  various  kinds  of  ether  and 
volatile  oils,  similar  accidents  have  happened  from  like  causes. 

In  a  pharmaceutical  laboratory  in  Saxony,  the  operator,  in  rectifying 
turpentine  by  means  of  a  copper  still,  had  foigoiten  to  pour  water  into  the 
tftill.  A  short  time  after  the  fire  had  been  lighted,  a  violent  noise  was 
heard  in  the  still,  and  whilst  the  operator  was  endeavouring  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  it,  the  still-head  was  blown  off  with  a  loud  report,  and  the 
escape  of  the  greater  part  of  the  oil,  by  whicli  the  operator  and  two  other 
persons  were  much  scalded.  In  tliis  case,  the  receiver  had  been  probably 
fixed  air-tight  to  the  refrigerating  tube. 

A  similar  accident  happened  in  another  laboratory  :  a  strong  flaming 
fire  had  been  applied  under  the  still,  and  the  operator  left  the  place  for  a 
few  moments.  In  a  very  short  time  the  whole  laboratory  was  enveloped 
in  flames  ;  the  vapour  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  had  been  foraged  more 
rapidly  tban  it  had  been  condensed  ;  an  escape  in  consequence  took  plaoOi 
and  the  unconflned  vapour  became  ignited  by  the  fire  under  the  still. 

In  another  pharmaceutical  establishment  in  Saxony,  an  explosion  was 
caused  by  pouring  naphtha  from  one  vessel  into  another.  Tlie  naphtha 
was  kept  in  a  cellar,  in  a  large  tin  bottle;  but  this  being  at  the  time  of  tho 
accident,  only  about  a  quarter  full,  its  contents  were  poured  mto  a  smaller 
bottle,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  which  was  a  burning  candle.  The  oil 
Ignited  with  such  a  violent  explosion,  that  tlie  tin-botde  burst,  and  tha 
burning  naphtha  was  thrown  about  the  place.  In  this  case,  probably, 
the  cellar  had  not  been  kept  sufficiently  cool,  or  the  burning  candle  had 
been  standing  for  some  time  close  to  the  tin-bottle,  so  that  the  vapour  of 
the  volatile  oil  mixing  with  the  atmospheric  air  contained  in  the  bottle, 
formed  an  explosive  mixture.  A  case  is  known  where  a  spirit  of  wine 
cask  which  was  not  quite  empty,  and  which  had  been  for  some  time  exposed 
to  the  sun  on  a  hot  summer's  day,  had  an  explosive  mixture  formed  within 
it,  and  wliich  took  fire  on  the  approadi  of  a  candle. 

Before  the  introduction  of  Woulfe's  apparatus  into  pharmaceutical 
laboratories,  explosions  during  distillations  were  of  more  frequent  occur- 
rence than  at  present.  In  distilling  liqiutr  ammonue,  two  accidents  are 
known  to  have  occurred,  by  one  of  which  the  operator  lost  the  sight  of 
both  his  eyes.  Another  happened  in  distilling  concentrated  acetic  acid,  in 
consequence  of  the  junction  of  the  receiver  with  the  retort  having  been 
made  air-tight  by  a  bladder,  and  the  receiver  not  kept  sufficiently  cooL 

A  violent  explosion  once  took  place  in  a  pharmaeeutical  laboratory, 
when  some  organic  substance  was  subjected  in  a  retort  to  decomposition 
and  distillation  with  nitric  acid.  In  order  to  explain  the  phenomenon,-  it 
is  only  necessary  to  call  to  mind  the  properties  of  xyloidin  and  of  gun« 
cotton. 

In  the  laboratory  of  Professor  Trommsdorff,  four  dangerous  explosiona 
took  place  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  The  one  happened  w;th  the 
purple  of  Cassias.  The  precipitate  of  gold  had  been  collected  on  a  smaJl 
filter,  washed,  and  placed  on  a  stand  near  the  heated  parlour-stove,  where 
it  remained  for  some  weeks.  Mr.  Trommsdorff  then  introduced  the  pre- 
cipitate into  a  small  glass-bottle,  and  was  closing  it  with  a  glass-stopper, 
when  the  bottle  was  blown  to  atoms  in  his  hand.  This  explosion  may 
be  explained  by  the  circumstance,  that  close  to  the  purple  precipitate 
several  other  preparations  had  been  dried  and  preserved,  bv  which  probably 
ammoniacal  gas  had  been  developed,  so  that  gradually  fhlmlnatiog  gold 
was  formed. 

The  sec<md  explosion  was  caused  by  detonating  silver,  of  which  about 
two  drachms  had  been  prqwred,  and  after  drying  taken  from  the  filter  and 
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pfaused  on  a  sheet  of  glased  paper,  with  the  intentioii  of  introducing  it  firom 
the  latter  into  a  bottle ;  it  had  been  remoTed  with  the  greatest  cere  from 
the  filter,  so  that  nothing  could  adhere  to  the  paper.  In  order  to  see  whether 
the  filter  would  detonate,  Mr.  TrommsdoHr  threw  it  into  a  wind-tonaoe, 
which  contained  red-hot  coals,  and  stood  about  four  or  Hre  paces  fW>m  the 
table  on  which  the  detonatmg  silver  was  lying.  Unfortunately,  the  deto- 
nation in  the  furnace  was  so  yiolent,  and  caused  so  strong  a  ribration  of 
the  air,  that  the  silTer  on  the  table  simultaneously  exploded,  and  caused 
considerable  damage.  The  experimenters  remained  for  some  time  quite 
deaf,  and  the  explosion  caused  great  alarm  throughout  the  whole  town. 

The  fatal  accident  which  happened  in  1642,  at  Apothecaries'  Hall, 
LcKidon,  and  by  which  the  much-lamented  operator,  Mr.  Hennel,  lost  his 
life,  must  be  yet  fresh  in  the  memory  of  our  readers. 

On  another  occasion,  some  melted  copper  was  poured  into  a  crucible, 
when  immediately  the  f^iscd  metal  was  thrown  up  with  great  violence  over 
the  heads  of  the  bystanders  to  the  ceiling.  The  operator  had  cleansed  the 
crucible,  but  not  sufficiently  wiped  it,  so  that  probably  a  few  drops  <k 
water  might  have  remained  at  the  bottom,  and  these  were  converted  into 
steam  as  soon  as  the  glowing  metal  came  in  contact  with  them. 

The  fourth  and  more  violent  explosion  occurred  during  the  distillation  of 
phosphorus,  in  consequence  of  an  incautious  experiment.  When  the 
development  of  the  combustible  gas  and  the  distillation  were  in  full  opera* 
tion,  Mr.  Trommsdorff  was  about  showing  to  his  pupils  that  the  gas  was 
combustible ;  for  this  purpose,  he  approached  a  lighted  match  to  the 
receiver,  which  contained  water,  but  at  the  same  moment  the  iron  cupola, 
with  which  the  furnace  was  covered,  together  with  the  fire  pipe,  were 
blown  off  with  a  loud  report,  and  much  diunage  was  done  to  the  apparatus. 
The  probable  cause  of  this  explosion,  was,  that  over  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  the  receiver,  atmospheric  air  was  contained,  which  had  mixed 
with  the  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  and  formed  an  explosive  mixture. 

That  very  fatal  explosions  often  take  place  in  operations  with  nitre,  Sa 
well  known,  and  easily  explained  ;  but  only  one  case  has  occurred  in  a 
pliarmaceutical  laboratory.  A  pharmaceutist  had  to  make  ArUimomum 
diaphoretieum,  and  for  tliis  purpose  put  a  crucible  in  a  furnace,  between  red- 
hot  coals,  and  then  gradusJly  introduced  a  mixture  of  powdered  sulphuret 
of  antimony  and  nitre,  without  waiting  for  the  deflagration,  which  did  not 
inunediately  occur,  as  the  crucible  had  not  become  hot.  When  all  the 
powder  had  been  introduced,  an  explosion  took  place,  by  which  he  was 
dreadfolly  wounded. 

Chlorate  of  potash  is  far  more  dangerous  than  nitre.  The  accident 
which  happened  in  1817,  in  Munich,  in  consequence  of  the  incautious 
treatment  of  a  mixture  of  clilorate  of  potash,  sulphur,  sugar,  tfnd  cinnabar 
for  lucifer  matches,  will  be  remembered  by  many  {Repirt  Jur  der  Pharm^ 
iii,  119—126).  In  fhsing  chlorate  of  potash  for  the  evolution  of  oxygen 
and  the  production  of  perchlorate  of  potash,  the  greatest  care  is  required 
to  prevent  any  combustible  matter  coming  in  contact  with  It.  This  is 
proved  by  the  following  case.  An  apothecary,  intending  to  develope 
oxygen  Arom  chlorate  of  potash,  employed  a  tubulated  retort,  the  tubulure 
of  which  was  closed  with  a  cork.  When  the  salt  had  fused  and  gas  was 
escaping,  an  explosion  took  place,  which  fortunately  did  not  injure  the 
experimenter.  It  is  probable  that  a  piece  of  the  cork,  which  had  begun  to 
be  charred,  had  fallen  into  the  f\ised  salt. 

Explosions  in  experiments  with  Marsh's  apparatus,  when  the  jet  of  gaa 
is  ignited  before  all  the  atmospheric  air  is  expelled,  have  also  occurred. 
It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  on  all  oceasions,  when  it  is  intended  to 
ignite  the  evolved  hydrogen  gas,  care  must  be  taken  to  allow  sufficient  time 
to  elapse  for  all  the  atmospheric  air  to  be  expelled  from  the  apparatus,  or  at 
least  that  so  little  may  be  left,  that  the  mixture  be  incapable  of  exploding. 
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Explosions  in  operations  with  cysnide  of  potassium  and  ibrridi^siiide  of 
potassium  are  rare,  and  the  following,  therefore,  are  worthy  of  notice:— 
A  Chemist  had  prepared  <7aaide  of  potassium  by  Liebig's  method,  but  as 
the  latter  portions  of  it  were  blueish  grey,  and  showed  sereral  spots  con- 
taining iron,  he  attempted  to  purify  a  small  portion  by  fusion.  A  violent 
explosion  ensued,  and  the  crucible  was  blown  to  atoms.  The  contents  of 
the  crucible  were  so  entirely  scattered,  that  the  collected  residue  did  not 
suffice  to  discover  by  a  chemical  examination,  the  cause  of  this  unexpected 
phenomenon. 

Dr.  Eisner  has  described  the  following  exploai(m,  that  occurred  in 
preparing  ferridcyanide  of  potassium.  Chlorine  gas  had  been  passed 
into  a  rathar  large  quantity  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium,  l^e  gas  was  developed  from  common  salt,  sulphuric  acid, 
and  the  oxide  of  manganese,  in  cast-iron  vessels.  In  the  course  of  the 
operation  it  was  discovered  that  after  some  time  a  large  quantity  of 
muriatic  acid  was  developed,  in  consequence  of  which  the  mixture  was 
set  aside  and  replaced  by  a  firesh  one.  In  the  vessels  in  which  the  gas 
had  been  developed  a  brownish  red,  hard,  stone-ltke  mass  was  contained. 
This,  upon  examination,  was  found  to  contain  chloride  of  iron  and 
some  undecomposed  oxide  of  manganese,  which,  as  it  appears,  had 
escaped  the  action  of  the  muriatic  add.  Chlorine  gas  having  agafai  been 
passed  for  several  hours  firom  the  fresh  mixture  into  the  solution 
of  ferrocyanide,  the  latter  was  left  standing  in  a  wooden  tnbi  Suddoily, 
and  without  perceptible  external  cause,  a  vicdent  explosion  took  place  in 
the  premises  where  the  operation  had  been  performed,  the  whole  building 
shook,  and  the  windows  and  doon  were  partly  torn  off  their  hinges.  The 
wooden  tub,  which  contained  the  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium, 
and  whose  staves  were  an  inch  thick,  was  Uown  to  pieces  and  parts  of 
it  thrown  up  the  chimney. 

The  cause  of  this  remarkable  explosion,  was  undoubtedly  the  formation 
and  decomposition  of  chloride  of  nitrogen.  By  the  action  of  the  free 
hydrochloric  acid  on  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  it  is  probable  that 
cyanuretted  hydrogen  and  some  ammonia,  and  consequently  sal  ammoniac, 
had  been  developed.  Now  it  is  well  known,  that  by  the  action  of  chlorine 
on  sal  ammoniac,  there  is  formed  chloride  of  nitrogen,  which  explodes  with 
great  violence  when  it  is  brought  in  contact  with  certain  organic  substances. 
Dobreiner  long  ago  mentioned  that  chloride  of  nitrogen  was  formed  when 
chlorine  gas  was  conveyed  into  a  solution  of  the  ammonlacal  chloride  of 
zinc— Bwkner's  BepertoHum, 

THE  (gJM-KINO  OF  THE  TENASSBRIM  PROVINCES. 

BT  THE  BEV.  V.  MASON. 

In  a  valuable  article*  by  Dr.  Royle  on  gum-kino,  reprinted  in  the  Journal 
qf  the  AgrieuUural  and  Horticulhiral  Socie^  of  India^  which  ostensibly 
enumerates  all  the  various  regions  from  which  it  has  been  imported  into 
England,  there  is  no  mention  of  this  article  being  imported  from  this 
coast ;  yet  long  before  Dr.  Royle  compiled  that  communication,  more  than 
one  consignment  had  been  made  by  parties  in  Maulmain  to  houses  in 
London  of  gum-kino  to  the  amount  of  a  thousand  pounds. 

It  was  brought  to  Maulmain  by  an  English  merchant  from  the  Shan 
States,  and  stated  by  him,  as  our  Commissioner  at  the  time  informed  the 
writer^  to  be  the  production  of  the  Pa-douk^  the  same  tree  as  the  one  in 
l^laulmain  thus  denominated  by  the  Burmans.  Several  years  before  I  had 
directed  attention  to  tMs  tree  as  producing  an  astringent  gum  resembling 

•  Dr.  Royle's  paper  was  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Pharmaceuti<»l 
Society  of  Great  Britain,  on  AprU  8th,  1846,  and  was  pubhriied  in  the 
P/iarmiceuticai  Journal,  vol  v.,  page  495.  1846.— En.  Fhawl  Joubh. 
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gam-kino ;  bat  the  medical  oflSoer  to  whom  I  sobmitted  speciniens  of  the 
gum,  said  it  was  **  a  kind  of  dragon's  blood  ;'*  but  after  It  was  known  that 
the  gum  of  the  Pa-douk  had  been  sold  in  London  for  the  veritable  gam- 
kino,  another  medical  gentleman  tried  in  his  practice  the  exudation  of  the 
tree  in  his  compound  in  the  place  of  the  gum-kino  in  his  stores,  and 
reported  the  effects  the  same— that  their  medical  virtues  were  alike. 

The  next  enquiry  that  arises  is  for  the  genus  and  species  of  the  Pa-donk. 
When  I  first  came  to  the  coast  all  the  English  residents  of  my  acquaint- 
ance called  it  '*  Burman  Senna^"  and  the  surgeon  of  the  station  told  me 
•  that  he  bdieved  it  was  a  species  of  senna.  The  Rev.  H.  Malcom,  D.D., 
President  of  Georgetown  College,  Kentucky,  who  came  out  to  India  a 
dozen  years  ago  in  order  to  go  back  again  and  write  a  book,  has  stereo- 
^ped  in  his  travels,  **  Pa-douk,  or  mahogany  {Swietema  Mahoffani)  is  plenty 
in  the  Upper  Provinces,  especially  round  Ava,  found  occasionally  in  Pegu." 
In  a  native  Pali  dictionary  found  in  the  Burmese  monasteries,  Pa-dook 
stands  as  the  definition  of  Pe-ta-thd-id,  and  the  corresponding  Sanscrit 
word  in  Wilson's  Dictionary  is  defined  Pentaptera  ;  but  the  Pa-^ouk  does 
not  belong  to  that  genus.  In  Plddington's  Index,  however,  PeeisheUa 
stands  as  the  EUndu  name ;  and  in  Voigt's  catalogue,  PeetacU  as  the  Ben- 
galee name  of  Pterocarput  marai^ium  ;  and  this  brings  us  nearer  the  truths 
tot  Pa-douk  is  a  name  common  to  two  different  species  of  Pteroearpus,  but 
which  look  so  much  alike  that  they  are  usually  r^arded  as  one  species. 
Undoubtedly  one  species  is  P.  Indicus,  and  the  other,  I  presume,  is  the  one 
named  by  Wight  P.  Wallichii,  but  which  was  marked  in  WalUch's  Cata- 
logue P.  Daibergioidetf  from  which  it  difiers  in  no  well-marked  dbaracter, 
excepting  that  the  racemes  are  axillary  and  simple,  while  in  that  they  are 
terminal  and  **  much  branched."  Wight  says  of  P,  WalUckii  in  his 
Prodramus,  ^  Stamens  all  united,  or  split  down  on  the  upper  side  only  ;**  so 
they  are  sometimes  in  our  tree.  In  the  figure  that  he  gives  in  his  illastra'> 
tions  they  are  represented  as  diadelphous,  nine  and  one,  and  so  they  are 
seen  occasionally  in  our  tree  ;  but  the  morccommon  form  is  that  of  being 
split  down  the  middle  into  two  equal  parts  of  five  each,  as  in  P.  Dalber" 
ghides.  The  wood  too  resembles  it,  **Not  unlike  mahogany,  but  rather 
redder,  heavier,  and  coarser  in  the  grain."  It  is  often  called  **  red- wood" 
at  Maulmain,  and  from  the  colour  of  the  wood  some  of  the  natives  dis- 
tinguish the  species  "  Bed  Pa-douk,"  being  P,  Dalbergioidet,  and  '*  White 
Pa-douk,"  P.  Jndicus. 

Both  these  trees  produce  an  astringent  gum,  which  has  been  exported 
for  gum-kino,  or  whether  it  was  a  mixture  of  both  it  is  not  possible  to 
say.  Probably  the  latter,  as  the  native  collectors  would  not  probably 
make  any  distinction.  Possibly  it  is  the  production  of  neither :  it  may  be 
that  P.  marsupium  is  found  in  the  Shan  States,  for  it  grow#,  I  believe,  in 
Assam,  and  the  man  that  did  not  distinguish  the  two  species  in  Maulmain 
would  not  distinguish  them  from  a  third  at  Zimmay.  Be  that  as  it  may,  this 
is  certain,  that  these  provinces  can  furnish  the  commeicial  world  vrith  a 
large  quantity  of  gum-kino.  If  the  result  of  the  experiment  which  was 
made  be  correct,  we  have  a  great  abundance  of  it  within  our  own  borders, 
for  the  Pa-douk  is  one  of  the  most  common  forest  trees  in  the  provinces 
from  the  Tenasserim  to  the  Salwan.  It  furnishes  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  fuel  that  is  sold  in  Maulmain ;  but  if  not  it  is  certainly  abundant  in 
the  neighbouring  provinces,  whose  only  avenue  to  market  is  through  our 
territories. 

To  enable  the  Members  of  the  Society  to  detect  any  errors  into  which  I 
may  have  fallen,  accompanying  this  paper  are  three  packages,  viz. 

No.  1.  A  flowering  branch  and  young  fruit  of  P.  WalUchiu 

Ko.  2.  A  flowering  branch  of  P.  Jndicus, 

No.  3.  A  specimen  of  the  gum-kino  brought  from  the  Shan  States  and 
exported  firom  MaulmaixL  —  JVom  the  Jowrwd  of  cfte  Anatic  Society  of 
Bengal,  for  Augtut,  1848,  New  Series,  No.  21,  p.  SSa 
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ON  LIQUID  PROTOXIDE  OF  NITROGEN. 

BT  U.  DUHA8. 

M.KATTKKBE,of  Yieima,  has  constructed  a  forcing-pump  for  the  lique- 
faction of  gases,  hy  means  of  which  carbonic  acid  and  protoxide  of  nitrogen 
can  readily  be  obtained  in  the  liquid  state.  Haying  procured  one  of  these 
instruments,  and  employed  it  more  especially  for  the  liquefaction  of  the 
protoxide  of  nitrogen,  I  soon  perceiyed  the  necessity  of  using  a  series  of 
indispensable  precautions,  but  which,  once  adopted,  haxe  enabled  me  to 
e^^t  with  promptitude  and  security,  as  well  as  economy,  the  liquefaction 
of  large  quantities  of  protoxide  of  nitrogen. 

As  this  liquid  furnishes  the  means  of  producing  an  excessirely  low  tem- 
perature, and  is  very  easily  applied,  I  will  here  briefly  point  out  the 
observations  I  have  made.    The  first  relates  to  the  prindpfd  piece  of  the 
Apparatus,  that  is  to  say,  the  reservoir.    In  my  opinion,  the  Viennese 
manufacturer  has  not  given  it  sufficient  strength.    I  have  had  it  sur- 
rounded with  a  belt  of  forged  iron,  capable  of  resisting  800  atmospheres, 
and  very  nicely  made  by  M.  Bianchi    Moreover,  I  arranged  things  so  that 
the  reservoir  being  surrounded  by  ice,  the  body  of  the  pump  was  cooled 
uninterruptedly  by  a  circulation  of  water  around  it,  and  that  even  the 
stem  of  the  piston  was  always  moistened  by  cold  water  ;  in  this  manner, 
there  is  no  danger  of  the  valve  of  the  piston  being  ix^ured  by  the  heat 
proceeding  £rom  the  compressed  gas,  and  by  its  special  action  as  a  com- 
bustible gas.    With  these  precautions,  we  may  compress  into  the  reservoir 
in  the  course  of  two  hours,  300  litres  (44  gallons)  of  gas,  of  which  20  suffice 
to  produce  a  pressure  of  30  atmospheres,  about  which  liquefaction  com- 
mences.   The  remainder  of  the  gas  furnishes  a  liquid  ;  100  litres  (22  gal- 
lons) yield  200  grms.,  (about  ^y})  or  very  nearly.    The  gas  should  be 
absolutely  dry  in  order  to  succeed,  and  likewise  as  pure  as  possible.    I 
prepare  it  from  the  nitrate  of  ammonia  as  usual,  and  after  having  dried  it, 
pass  it  into  air-tight  bags;  a  couple  of  pounds  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  suffices. 
Once  compressed,  the  liquid  gas  may  be  preserved  for  one  or  two  days 
at  least  in  the  reservoir ;  the  valve  however,  is  slightly  injured  by  it. 
When  the  stop-cock  of  the  reservoir  is  opened,  the  gas  escapes  ;  a  portion 
fireezes  at  first,  but  it  then  flows  liquid.  The  solid  portion  resembles  a  mass 
of  snow;  it  melts  upon  the  hand,  and  rapidly  evaporates,  leaving  a  severe 
bum.    The  liquid  portion,  which  is  by  far  the  most  abundant,  and  of 
which  it  is  easy  to  obtain  in  one  operation  40  to  50  grms.  (,^iss),  being 
received  in  a  glass,  keeps  for  half  an  hour,  or  even  more,  in  the  air. 

In  order  to  observe  more  readily  its  properties,  I  collected  it  in  open 
tubes,  contained  in  vessels  at  the  bottom  of  which  was  placed  some  pumice- 
stone  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  then  retains  its  transparency  for 
a  very  long  time. 

The  protoxide  of  nitrogen  is  liquid,  colourless,  veiy  mobile  and  perfectly 
transparent ;  each  drop  that  falls  upon  the  skin  produces  a  very  painful 
bum.  The  gas,  which  is  incessantly  liberated  by  n  slow  ebullition,  possesses 
all  the  properties  of  the  protoxide  of  nitrogra.  When  metals  are  dropped 
into  this  liquid,  they  produce  a  noise  like  that  of  red-hot  iron  immersed  in 
water.  Quicksilver  causes  the  same  noise,  instantly  freezes,  and  afibrds  a 
hard  brittle  mass,  white,  like  silver,  which  it  perfectly  resembles  in  appear- 
ance. Potassium  floats  upon  the  liquid,  and  experiences  no  change  ;  the 
same  is  the  case  with  charcoal,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  iodine.  Ignited 
charcoal  floats  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  bums  with  considerable 
brilliancy,  and  frequently  until  the  whole  is  consumed.  Ordinary  sulphuric 
acid  and  concentrated  nitric  add  fireeze  immediately.  Ether  and  alcohol 
mix  with  the  liquid  without  freezing.  Water  is  instantly  converted  into 
ice ;  but  it  produces  such  a  sudden  evaporation  of  a  portion  of  the  liquid, 
that  it  causes  suddenly  a  kind  of  explosion,  which  would  be  dangerous  if 
merely  a  few  grammes  of  water  were  poured  at  once  into  the  liquid. — 
Journal  de  Pharmaeity  Dec.  1848. 

VOL.  vm.  2  E 
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STAITB'S  PATENT  ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 
[Patent  dated  Jolj  13,  1847 ;  spMiilcation  enroUad  July  18*  M40.} 

StesTXT,  MjT  impioTemeiLts  in  the  coin  traction  of  galranic  batteries 
oonnafc  in  making  them  on  what  I  call  the  **perfliient "  system  of  supply 
and  discharge,  to  contradistinguish  it  from  the  "percolating"  system, 
which  has  recently  come  into  extensiye  use.  According  to  the  peroolatina 
system,  the  liquid  employed  (usually  sulphuric  add)  is  supplied  to  and 
discharged  from  each  of  the  ceUs  of  the  battery,  in  separate  and  distinct 
streams  or  series  of  drops  ;  the  liquid,  as  it  becomes  exhausted,  though 
not  entirely  so,  dropping  out  through  an  orifice  in  the  bottom  of  the  cSij 
and  being  then  allowed  to  run  to  waste,  and  the  place  of  the  dischaiged 
liquid  being  supplied  by  f^sh  drops  descending  from  above  into  each  ^IL 
But,  aocording  to  the  new  system,  to  which  I  have  given  the  name  of 
**  porfluent,"  the  liquid  is  supplied  in  one  stream  only,  which  passes  con- 
tinuously through  the  entire  scries  of  ceDs,  entering  by  the  first  cell  of  the 
series,  and  passing  off  through  the  last  The  great  loss  attending  the 
imperfect  exhaustion  of  the  portions  of  liquid  discharged  from  each  oeU« 
is  thus  avoided  ;  for  the  liquid,  flowing  in  one  stream  through  the  whole 
of  the  cells  one  after  the  other,  becomes  completely  exhausted,  or  as  nearly 
so  as  may  be,  before  its  final  discharge  from  the  last  of  the  cells.  In 
ordinary  galvanic  batteries,  when  a  perforation  is  made  in  the  partition 
between  any  two  of  the  cdSs,  so  that  they  may  communicate  transversely 
with  one  another,  a  considerable  diminution  of  electric  intensity  is  known 
to  be  the  result ;  but  no  such  diminution  is  observed  to  take  place  in  the 
petflnent  batteiy,  from  bringing  the  cells  into  communication  with  one 
another,  owing  to  the  circuitous  course  which  the  fluid  is  made  to  take 
between  cell  and  celL  In  proportion,  of  course,  as  the  duration  of  the 
transit  through  each  ceQ  is  shortened,  the  chance  must  be  proportionally 
lessened  of  each  portion  of  the  liquid  coming  into  contact  with  the  acting 
metal  or  element  m  that  cell ;  yet,  as  no  drop  of  the  fresh  liquid  supplied 
to  the  battery  can  make  its  way  to  the  final  discharge  outlet  without 
going  through  the  whole  of  the  cells,  what  it  misses  in  the  first  oeU,  it  is 
sure  to  encounter  in  one  or  other  of  the  remaining  ceDs.  The  cells  last  In 
order  of  a  perfluent  battery  necessarily  act  less  powerfully  than  the  earlier 
cells  of  the  series  ;  as,  for  example,  the  last  six  cells  of  a  series  as  com- 
pared with  the  first  six.  The  diminution  of  power,  that  is  to  say,  the 
quantity  of  electricity  which  the  cells  are  capable  of  circulating,  does  not 
appear,  however,  to  follow  exactly  in  the  ratio  of  the  strength  of  the 
exciting  liquids  ;  for  the  difibrence  in  power  between  the  middle  and  initial 
oells  of  a  series  is  proportionally  not  so  great  as  the  difference  between  the 
middle  and  the  terminal  cells.  When  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  intensity  in 
the  electric  current  rather  than  great  quantity,  the  terminal  cells  should 
be  made  about  equal  to  the  quantitative  power  of  the  others,  by  uniting 
the  similar  conducting  wires  of  several  ceus  together,  and  using  them  as 
If  prooeeding  from  one  cell  Thus,  as  it  would  be  technically  expressed, 
the  last  three  ceils  in  a  fifteen  cell  battery  (say  the  IStli,  14th,  and  13th), 
might  be  connected  for  quantity,  and  the  two  next  preceding  pairs  (say 
the  12th  and  1 1th,  and  1 0th  and  9th)  be  connected  also  for  quantity, 
and  the  first  eight  cells  might  be  worked  singly,  in  the  usual  manner  of  a 
series.  But,  however  great  may  be  the  differences  in  power  between  the 
Initial,  middle,  and  terminal  cells  of  a  series,  I  find  that  in  each  cell 
regarded  by  Itself  apart  firom  the  others,  the  degree  of  exhaustion,  and, 
oooGsequently  of  electric  action,  is  always  very  neariy  uniform  throughout 
every  part  of  the  celL  In  consequence,  moreover,  of  the  liquid  being  in  a 
state  of  continuous  flow,  and  never  acting  on  any  one  part  of  the  oella 
more  than  another,  the  cine  or  other  metal  employed  wears  much  more 
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ereDlj  than  in  the  petocMing  battef/,  or  vnj  other  with  which  I  am 
aoqnainted. 

The  arrangeineiit  just  described,  is  howerer,  chieflj  suitable  for  those 
batteries  whidi  use  but  one  sort  of  ezdtfaig  liquid,  but  in  batteries  where 
two  fluids  are  used,  as  these  of  Daniel,  Grores,  and  Cailan,  it  may  be 
expedient  to  adopt  a  modification  of  the  perfiuent  system. 

Secondly,  My  inyention  consists  of  certain  improTed  modes  of  regulating 
the  supply  and  discharge  of  the  liquids  employed  in  galvanio  batteries. 

Thirdly,  My  invention  consists  in  attaching  to  all  galyanic  batteries  in 
wfaidi  a  gradual  change  of  liquid  is  required,  an  equilibrated  hydraulic 
dstem  and  graduated  meter^ 

Fourthly,  My  inyention  consists  in  the  employment  in  galvanic  batteries, 
haying  copper  or  mercury  for  the  negative  element,  of  a  liquid  amalgam 
cf  zinc  and  mercury  enclosed  in  a  bag  or  case  of  lawn  or  horse-hair  cloth, 
or  any  other  finely  reticulated  fabric,  but  not  made  of  metal,  which  allows 
of  the  add  passing  freely  through  its  meshea  to  act  on  the  bottom  and 
asdes  of  the  zinc  amaJgam,  wlule  the  bag  or  ease  retains  the  amalgam 
ltsel£  I  am  aware  that  a  liquid  amalgam  of  zinc  and  mercury  has  been 
before  used  in  place  of  an  amalgamated  snrfiEwe  of  solid  zinc,  but  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  never  in  the  way  now  proposed. 

Fifthly,  My  invention  consists  in  the  subetitution  in  galvanic  batteries^ 
of  solid  iilates  made  of  an  amalgam  of  zinc  and  mercury  in  the  proportion 
of  Hye  parts  of  the  fonner,  to  one  part  of  the  latter,  for  the  zinc  plates 
ordinanly  employed. 

Sixthly,  My  invention  consists  in  the  employment  of  lead  as  the  positire 
dement  in  galvanic  batteries  (instead  of  the  zinc  which  is  now  commonly 
nsedX  combined  with  a  solution  of  nitrio  add  or  of  acetic  add,  in  some 
one  or  other  of  the  forms  best  calculated  to  act  on  the  lead.  The  best 
negative  element  in  this  case  wotdd  be  a  surface  of  platinum,  but  most  of 
the  other  negative  dements  which  have  been  hitherto  used,  may  be  also 
employed  with  the  lead. 

Seventhly,  My  inrention  consists  of  an  improved  galvanometer,  which 
is  to  be  attached  to  the  battery,  in  order  to  indicate  to  the  eyt  the  exact 
amount  of  galvanic  dectricity  which  is  being  circulated  at  any  particular 
moment.  The  galvanometers  usually  employed  for  measming  the  quanti^ 
of  an  electric  current,  are  incapable  of  being  used  while  the  battery  is 
applied  to  perform  its  work,  nor  can  they  indicate  the  amount  of  action  or 
dectridty  circulating  while  such  work  is  being  performed,  and  these,  with 
several  other  defects — such  as  their  indications  or  degrees  varying  in  a 
different  ratio  to  that  of  the  quantity  of  dectridty  passing — cause  such 
gdvanometers  to  be  useless  for  most  practicd  purposes.  My  new  galva- 
nometer is  such  that  it  can  be  made  a  permanent  adjunct  to,  or  part  of 
the  battery,  so  as  to  be  always  indicating  what  amount  of  dectridty  is 
circulating,  when  any  sort  of  duty  is  being  performed  by  it,  and  the 
wdghts  of  materials  combining  or  used  per  minute  at  any  particolar  time. 
The  importance  of  these  improvements  may  be  measuroa  by  this  consi- 
deration, that  the  cost  of  working  a  battery  depends  but  little  on  the  size 
of  its  dements,  and  varies  precisely  according  to  the  rate  at  which  its 
electricity  is  used  by  any  particular  work  which  it  is  set  to  perform. 

Eighthly^  My  inrention  consists  in  the  formation  of  magnets  in  manner 
following  :  The  best  Swedish  charcoal  iron  is  to  be  **  converted,"  not  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  but  only  by  a  slight  carbonization,  or  what  is  technically 
termed  carbonizing  it  **  just  cted  through."  The  blistered  product  is  then 
mdted  and  cast,  and  the  ingot  resulting  fh>m  the  process  iardled  out  into 
thick  sheet  metd. 

Ninthly,  My  invention  consists  i&  the  IbUowing  improved  mode  of 
hardenmg  magnets  previous  to  magnetidiv  them.    Instead  of  heatfaig 
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them  as  usual  in  an  ordinary  furnace  or  sand-bath*  I  heat  them  in  a  bath 
of  melted  metal  raised  to  a  red  heat  (using  by  preference  lead)  first 
polishing  the  magnets  in  order  to  prerent  the  lead  or  its  oxide  fh>m  adhering 
to  their  surfaces — the  heat  of  the  lead  being  only  just  sufficient  to  harden 
the  mngnets.  On  taking  them  out  of  the  bath,  I  afterwards  plunge  them 
into  water. 

Tenthly,  My  invention  has  relation  to  the  mode  of  obtaining  light  by 
electricity,  for  which  I  obtained  former  letters  patent  for  England  and  the 
Colonies  on  the  3d  day  of  July,  1847;  and  consists,  first  of  all,  in  an  im- 
proved mode  of  giving  motion  to  the  lower  electrode. — Mechanki*»  Mag. 


ALLOYS,  SOLDERS,  AND  AMALGAMS  USED  IN  THE  ARTS. 

Thb  following  Table  was  prepared  by  M.  Chaudet,  an  experienced 
assayer  of  the  Mint  of  Paris,  from  actual  analysis  of  carefully  selected 
samples.  In  two  instances,  the  proportions  of  the  composing  metals  are 
not  given  for  reasons  that,  in  one  instance  (that  of  Uie  amalgam  for 
taking  impressions  of  seals),  are  obvious  :— 

Alloy  of  gold  coin  (French  standard.)  Gold 900?  ^^^q 

Copper 100  3 

AUoy  of  silver  coin  (French  standard.) Silver   900?  ,,w>^ 

Copper lOOP^ 

Alloy  of  "billon**  (French  standard.)    Copper 8001  ,^ww. 

SilvCT   200  J  ^^^ 

Alloy  of  gold  medals  (French  standard.)  Gold ®^®l  inoo 

Copper 84  3*"^ 

Alloy  of  bronze  medals.* Copper 92  \  ,qq 

Tin 8J 

Alloy  of  jewellery  (French  standard.)  Gold  750),^^^^ 

Copper 2503  **^ 

Alloy  of  silver  platef  (French  standard.) Silver    950  \  ,qqq 

Copper 50  3  ^''^ 

Alloy  ofgold  coin  (United  States' Standard.)  Gold 899.22i 

Copper  and  >1000 

silver...  100.78  J 
Alloy  of  silver  com  (United  States'  standard.) Silver  ...  892.43  I  ,,v^ 

Copper...  107.57  3*"^ 
Alloy  of  gold  coin  (English  standard.) Gold 916.67^ 

Copper  and  \  1000 

silver...    83.33 J 
Alloy  of  silver  com  (English  standard.)   Silver    925  >  ,  ^^ 

Copper 75  P*^"** 

Alloy  in  imitation  ofgold    Copper...    91.00i  ,^^, 

Tin 9.50  3^""* 

Alloy  in  imitation  of  silver^ Copper  ...  61.27  1 

Zinc    28.78  f  ,«- 

Nickel    ...  15.13  i*"® 

Lead  82  ^ 

*  The  medals  made  from  this  alloy  are  cast ;  they  have  the  advantage 
of  being  struck  by  a  few  blows  of  the  press,  and  of  wearing  a  long  time. 

t  The  standaid  here  indicated  is  the  best ;  a  second  composed  of  800 
of  silver,  and  200  of  copper,  in  the  1000. 

X  This  alloy  is  the  Fackfond  of  the  Chinese. 
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Alloy  for  cannon* Copper  ...     100)  „, 

Tin lip" 

Alloy  for  statuesf Copper  ...  91.40 -j 

Zinc   6.58  I  ,^^ 

Tin 1.70  \^^^ 

Load  1.37  J 

Alloy  for  bronzes  and  candelabras Copper  ...  82.001 

Zinc   18.00  I  ..... 

Tin 3.00  [*"*♦ 

Lead  1.60  J 

Alloy  for  the  mounting  of  fire-anns  Copper    80^ 

Zinc 17  MOO 

Tin 3J 

Alloy  for  cymbals, J  tam-tams,  or  Chinese  gongs. . .  .Copper    80 1  i  nn 

Tin 20  J  ^^^ 

Alloy  for  bells    Copper    76),^ 

Tin 26  J  *^ 

Alloy  for  the  reflectors  of  telescopes Copper 2 )  ^ 

Tin    IJ'* 

Alloy  for  brass  for  the  latbe§ Copper  ...  65.80  "^ 

Zinc    31.80 

Lead  2.15 

Tin a25. 

Alloy  of  brass  for  the  hammerO Copper  ...  70.10  >  .^^ 

Zinc   29.90  J  ^^ 

Alloy  for  types^T Lead   80^  jq^- 

Antimony  ...  20  J 

Alloy  fusible  in  boiling  water Bismuth  8  ) 

Lead 5  [  16 

Tin   3  3 

Alloy  for  plugging  teeth**  Bismuth 8  ] 

Lead  *  Inis 

Tin 3  f^^-^ 

Mercury 16  J 

Alloy  for  tinning  iron  Tin    8  it- 
Iron  Ij^ 

Alloy  used  to  make  ductile  gold  of  18  carats,  7  Copper 990  >  ..^^ 

95a  milUemestt i  Gold 10  J  *"*^ 

*  In  this  alloy  small  quantities  of  lead  and  zinc  are  often  found,  but 
they  are  present  by  accident. 

f  The  proportions  here  indicated  are  the  result  of  an  analysis  of  the 
beautiful  bronze  statues  of  the  garden  of  Versailles,  which  were  cast  by 
the  brothers  Kellers,  celebrated  founders  employed  by  Louis  XIV. 

This  alloy  is  Tery  hard  ;  it  is  annealed  by  dipping,  while  red-hot, 
into  water,  and  is  then  malleable  ;  whilst,  if  suffered  to  cool  gradually, 
it  is  excessively  hard ;  this  important  ftict  is  due  to  M.  D'Arcet,  who  has 
thus  furnished  the  means  of  fabricating,  in  France,  cymbals,  &c.,  formerly 
imported,  at  a  great  cost,  from  China. 

§  The  proportions  here  indicated  having  been  found  by  analysis,  it  is 
evident  that  the  tin  is  present  by  accident. 

This  alloy  of  brass  is  important,  and  is  due  to  M.  Chaudct. 
f  Sometimes  a  small  quantity  of  copper  is  added  to  these  two  metals. 

♦•  This  alloy  may  be  prepared  with  a  smaller  proportion  of  mercury  ;  it 
melts  at  65°  of  the  centigrade  scale. 

ft  The  previous  combination  of  the  alloy  is  found  to  produce  ductOe 
gold,  when  the  same  metals  would  prove  the  contrary,  if  mixed  directly. 
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Alloy  for  bells  of  mantel  clocks • Copper   •« 

Tin 

Alloy  for  the  pivots  of  artificial  teeth    .. ««....— ...Piatiniim 

SUTer  

Alloy  for  ditto**   ...^ Palladium  ...  501  ,^ 

SUver 50j  ^^ 

Alloy  for  the  spriogs  of  artificial  teeth  ft .•...•FaUadinxn  ...  50 1 

Silver 50 

Copper   50 

Iron 10  j 

Solder  for  gold  of  750,  or  18  carats    » Gold  of  750  2.0oi 

Copper 0.50  >3 

Silver  0.50j 

Solder  for  silver  of  750*  .Silrer 2>  , 

Brass  ij^ 

Solder  for  brass ^ .........Copper   ^i^nn 

Zinc 60S 


;[i6o 


Solder  for  lead   Lead 

Tin I J 

Amalgam  of  gold  for  gilding  on  metal .....Mercoxy  91  to  897 

Gold 9  to  11 J 

Amalgam  of  silver Mercury 


Mercury 85?  ,^0 

Silver 15  J  ^^ 

Amalgam  for  taking  impressions  of  sealsf   Copper    

Mercuiy 

Amalgam  for  silvering  mirrors Tin  ............  70 


Mercury 30 


Amalgam  for  silvering  globes  of  glass Mercury 


100 


'Bismuth!'.;";  20}^^ 

Amalgam  for  the  cushions  of  electrical  machines . . .  Mercury 2  ^ 

Tin  1  V4 

Zinc ij 

Among  the  twenty -three  metals  that  are  not  enumerated  in  the  fore- 
going list,  there  are  several  that  enter  into  alloys,  but  they  are  without 
utility  in  the  arts  ;  we  should  not,  however,  include  in  the  remark  the 
native  alloy  of  osmium  and  rhodium,  which  is  excessively  hard,  and  is  at 
present  used  for  the  nibs  of  metallic  pens. 

Care  has  been  taken  in  the  arrangement  to  name  those  metals  first 
which  enter  in  the  largest  quantities  In  the  alloy. 


**  This  alloT  is  extremely  important :  it  is  used  for  all  those  purposes 
in  the  fabrication  of  philosophical  instruments  for  which  platinum  was 
formerly  applied,  being  superior  to  it  in  hardness  and  colour,  and  yet  in- 
oxidable  under  all  the  usual  circumstances. 

tt  An  extremely  useful  alloy,  having  a  degree  of  elastidty  only  ex- 
ceeded by  steel,  with  all  the  advantages  of  superior  lightness  and  hardneas 
over  platinum ;  this,  and  the  preceding,  are  due  to  Mr.  Percival  N.  John- 
son, of  London. 

*  The  copper  and  zinc  ought  to  be  taken  in  the  form  of  brass  ;  for  two 
parts  of  silver  take  one  part  of  brass. 

t  This  amalgam  is  hard,  and  melts  at  a  low  heat :  it  was  used  by  tibe 
French  police,  under  the  administration  of  the  celebrated  Fouche,  for  the 
purpose  of  openmg  and  resealing  the  letters  that  passed  through  their 
hands. 
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LIQUOB  ACIDI  ARSENIOSI  HTDROCLORICCS. 

BY  JOKATHIN*  PERBIBA,  M.D^  T.R.8. 

Bydrochlaric  Soluthn  of  Artenious  Acid  s  De  Vdlangm*t  SohUio  Soloentis 
Mmeralis, — Arsenious  Acid,  gp.  xxx. ;  Hydrochlork:  Acid,  gr.  xc. ;  Dis- 
tilled Water,  Qxx.  Dissolve  the  arsenious  acid  in  the  hydrochloric  acid 
dilated  with  about  tlj,  of  water;  then  add  the  remainder  of  the  water  to 
the  solution. 

The  late  Dr.  De  Yalangin*  introduced  the  sohitio  soloentig  mineraHa  iuto 
medical  use.  He  prepared  it  by  sublimmg  in  a  bolt-head  a  mixture  of 
3lbs.  of  arsenious  acid  and  8lbs.  of  common  salt.  The  sublimate  was  a 
iviiite  powder,  which  he  called  the  Mioent  mineral.  This  was  dissdved  in 
diluted  hydrochloric  add,  and  formed  his  solution  of  the  solvent  mineral^ 
which  by  some  persons  has  been  regarded  as  a  iolutum  of  chloride  of 
amide.  He  presented  the  Apothecaries'  Company  with  a  quantity  of  his 
preparation,  as  well  as  with  the  formula  for  its  manufacture. 
^  But  by  submitting  a  mixture  of  arsenious  add  and  common  salt  to  sub- 
limation, no  chemical  change  is  effected.  The  arsenious  add  sublimes 
imaltered.  De  Valan^'s  solvent  mineral  is  in  reality,  therefore,  nothing 
but  this  acid;  and,  provided  pure  arsenious  add  be  em^yed,  the  process 
of  sublimation  is  unnecessary.  Mr.  Warington  tells  me  that  he  has  sub- 
mitted an  authentic  spedmen  of  De  Valangin's  solvent  mineral  to  micros- 
copic examination,  and  finds  it  to  consist  of  octohedral  and  tetrahedral 
crystals  of  arsenious  acid. 

By  dissolving  arsenious  add  in  hydrochloric  add,  we  obtain  a  solution 
either  of  the  terhydrocMoraie  of  arsenious  acid,  or  of  the  terchloride  of 
arsenic.  AsOj+SHClzzAsCls+SHO.  According  to  Dupasquier,t  the 
flolution  contains  terchloride  of  arsenic;  fbr,  when  it  is  submitted  to  dis- 
tillation, the  distilled  product  is  arseniferous.  On  repeating  the  expe- 
riment, I  find  that  the  quantity  of  arsenic  which  distils  over  is  very 
small;  and  that  the  residual  liquor  in  the  rotort  d^osits  octohedral 
crystals  of  arsenious  add. 

For  the  preceding  formula  for  the  proparation  of  De  Yalangin*s  solu- 
tion, I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Warington,  who  tells  me  that  it  is  the  one 
which  is  intended  to  be  introduced  into  the  forthcoming  new  edition  of 
the  London  Pharmacopeia.  De  Valangin's  solution  is  considered  by  some 
practitioners  to  be  superior  to  any  other  preparation  of  arsenic.  Dr. 
Farre,  who  has  been  long  practically  acquainted  with  it,  kindly  informs 
me  that  it  **  efl^ectually  cures  the  worst  forms  of  chorea  which  resist  other 
remedies.  It  was  recommended  to  me,"  he  adds,  "  by  the  late  Dr.  Bate- 
man  X  for  the  euro  of  lepra  vulgaris,  which,  although  that  disease  may 
return  upon  you,  it  will  euro  again.  It  will  be  introduced  into  the  next 
Pharmacopoeia,  it  is  said,  in  an  improved  form,— but  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
irjurod  ;  for  it  is  the  only  safe  and  effective  proparation  of  arsenic  with 
which  I  am  acquainted." 

*  Dr.  Frandscus  Josephus  Pahud  de  Yalangin,  was  a  native  of  Switzer- 
land; but  practised  in  London.  He  died  in  1805.  A  short  sketch  of  his 
life,  with  his  portrait,  is  given  in  the  European  Magazine  for  1805.  (See 
also  the  Gentteman*s  Magazine  for  the  same  year.)  He  was  the  author  of 
A  Treatise  on  Diet,  or  the  Management  of  Human  Life  by  Physicians, 
Lond.  1768. 

t  Joum.  de  Pharmacies  t  xxvii.  p.  717, 1841. 

X  Dr.Bateman(Prac^ica/  Synopsis  of  Cutaneous  Diseases),  in  noticing 
the  benefidal  effect  of  Fowler's  solution  in  the  treatment  of  lepra,  says,  in 
a  fbot-note,  "  Another  preparation,  introduced  by  the  late  Dr.  De  Valan- 
gui,  is  kept  at  Apothecaries'  Hall,  under  the  name  of  solutio  solventis 
ndneralis,  and  is  equally  efficadous." 
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Although  I  hAvc  on  numerous  occasions  employed  De  Yalangia's  solu- 
tion, I  have  not  hitherto  satisfied  myself  of  its  superiority  to  tb^  solution 
of  arscnite  of  potash,  which  cures  or  greatly  relieves  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  cases  of  chorea  and  lepra  which  usually  present  themselves.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  less  apt  to  disturb  the  stomach  on  account  of  its  not  suffer- 
ing decomposition  and  separation  of  the  arsenious  acid,  as  does  arsenite  of 
potash,  by  tlie  acid  gastric  secretion.  Before  its  absorption,  however,  its 
acidity  must  be  neutralized  by  the  bases  (soda  of  the  bile  principally) 
wliich  it  meets  with  in  the  alimentary  canaL  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  the  arsenic  of  De  Valangin's  solution  passes  into  the  blood  as  arsenite 
of  soda. 

One  iiuidounce  of  the  solution,  prepared  according  to  the  formula  above 
given,  contains  only  one  grain  and  a  half  of  arsenious  acid;  whereas  the 
same  quantity  of  Fowler*s  solution  contains  four  grains  of  arsenic  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  tlie  real  explanation  of  the  infrequent  occurrence 
of  gastric  symptoms  under  the  use  of  De  Yalangin^s  solution  is  referable 
to  the  smaller  quantity  of  arsenic  usually  administered. — The  dose  is 
from  ntiij*  to  iT^x.  thrice  daily.  Dr.  Farre  tells  me  that  he  always  begins 
with  three  drops  three  times  a  day,  and,  after  a  few  days,  increases  one 
drop  per  diem  (not  each  dose).  In  this  way  he  proceeds  till  the  patient 
takes  ten  drops  thrice  daily.  Whenever  gastric  disorder  supervenes,  the 
medicine  is  to  be  suspended,  and  to  be  subsequently  renewed  in  the  original 
dose  of  three  drops. — Materia  Medica,  p.  669. 


ACCIDENTAL  POISONING. 

BT  MR.  B.  W.  GILES. 


Out  of  the  many  suggestions  that  have  been  evoked  by  the  late  unfor- 
tunate accidents,  I  do  not  observe  that  any  practicable  plan  has  been  pro- 
posed. In  your  article  in  the  December  number,  under  the  head  "Acci- 
dental Poisoning,"  you  have  reviewed  some  of  these  suggestions,  and  the 
Piiarmaceutist  is  indebted  to  you  for  exposing  the  impossibility  of  those 
precautionary  arrangements  which  the  public  were  being  taught  to  expect, 
at  the  risk  of  much  odium  to  him  that  failed  to  provide  them.  After  a 
careful  perusal  of  your  own  suggestions,  they  appear  to  me  to  amount  to 
no  more  tlian  a  recommendation  of  caution  and  a  convenient  arrangement 
of  the  bottles,  &c.  This  is  certainly  of  the  highest  importance,  for  what- 
ever arrangements  are  adopted,  it  is  the  carefulness  and  accuracy  of  the 
dispenser  to  which  the  public  must  at  last  look  for  security.  But  they 
have  also  a  right  to  demand  that  every  possible  precaution  be  taken  to 
guard  against  those  accidents  to  which  all  are  liable ;  and  though  the 
newspapers  and  medical  journals  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  carried 
away  by  an  inconsiderate  zeal  into  ridiculous  extremes,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  prelent  is  not  a  fit  occasion  to  urge  additional  caution  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar  accidents. 

Is  it  not  necessary  for  every  Chemist*s  shop  to  be  provided  with  a  small 
locked  closet  for  those  very  deadly  substances  which  are  rarely  used  and 
only  kept  in  small  quantities,  in  order  that  they  may  be  rigidly  excluded 
from  the  company  of  less  powerful  preparations  ?  I  would  not  propose 
that  the  key  should  be  consigned  to  any  one  i>erson  ;  but  no  person 
should  be  permitted  to  use  any  article  from  within,  without  calling  the 
attention  of  a  second  to  his  proceedings.  This  plan  obviates  the  necessity 
of  a  poison  manipulator,  recommended  in  the  visionary  scheme  of  the 
Mcdkal  Crcue/^— ensures  a  correct  reading  of  the  prescription,  the  use  of 
the  proper  article  in  the  quantity  directed,  and  doubles  the  chance  of 
detection,  if  by  any  accident  an  improper  dose  has  been  prescribed.    In 
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fiuit,  fatUDfinlj  speaking,  these  deadly  substances  thus  become  incapable 
of  misapplication.  It  will  be  important  that  the  closet  should  not  contain 
articles  in  fVequent  use,  otherwise  there  is  fear  that  the  dispenser  may. 
tire  of  consulting  a  second,  and  the  custom  fall  into  disuse;  for  this  reason, 
hydrocyanic  acid  appears  to  me  not  admissible,  and  it  is  better  kept  in  a 
separate  tin  case,  cool  and  excluded  from  light :  yet  to  show  how  easily 
the  system  works,  I  may  mention,  that  1  have  known  young  men» 
prompted  merely  by  their  own  will,  who  have  made  it  a  practice  to  show 
their  measurlngs  of  tliis  oft-used  medicine'  to  the  person  nearest  them  in 
dispensing,  without  creating  any  confusion,  however  busy  they  might  be. 

As  regai;ds  the  best  method  of  distinguishing  external  applications, 
every  person  must  feel  the  justice  of  your  remarks,  and  confess  the  im<* 
propriety  of  sending  out  such  remedies  without  attaching  a  second  label, 
••  For  External  Use,"  or  to  that  effect  j  but  in  spite  of  this  precaution,  I 
have  known  mistakes  happen  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  happily  not  very 
mischievous  in  their  results,  which  I  think  would  be  more  effectually 
guarded  against,  if  all  bottles  containuig  external  applications  were  covered 
with  blue  paper,  as  is  the  custom  with  solutions  of  nitrate  silver.  This 
material  is  always  at  hand,  is  quickly  put  on  (no  pasting  being  required), 
and  has  an  advantage  which  bottles  of  coloured  glass  have  not,  viz.,  that 
it  can  be  distinguished  in  the  dark,  and  by  a  sense  independent  of  sight. 

If  you  think  there  would  be  any  utility  in  publishing  the  above,  which 
is  founded  upon  a  satisfactory  experience  of  the  method  recommended,  my 
object  will  be  attained,  while  it  is  impossible  that  the  unpublished  letter 
can  cause  any  mischief. 

OiftOH. 


ACCIDENTAL  POISONING. 


TO  THE  EDITOB  OF  THE  PHASUACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Bear  Sir,— The  unfortunate  case  of  poisoning  at  Bomscy  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  strychnine  for  salicine,  has  called  forth  various  suggestions  on 
the  possibility  of  the  prevention  of  similar  fatal  mistakes  ;  but,  as  you 
justly  observe  in  your  leader,  propositions  from  those  practically  unac- 
quainted with  the  matter,  are  not  very  likely  to  be  of  much  service.  In 
addition  to  the  excellent  ones  already  named  in  your  article,  perhaps  I 
may  be  permitted  to  mention  the  following  two  :— 

With  reference  to  the  class  of  alkaloids  and  their  salts,  I  would  recom- 
mend a  practice  I  have  adopted  ever  since  I  commenced  business,  viz., 
cither  to  prepare,  or  buy  them  ready  prepared,  in  their  cn/»taUme  state. 
Almost  every  salt  has  a  distinct  physical  character  by  which  it  could 
scarcely  fail  to  be  recognised  by  the  dispenser  when  weighing  out  the  re- 
quired quantity.  Tliere  are  very  few  of  this  class  of  preparations  (un- 
doubtedly the  most  powerful  we  have  to  deal  with)  which  would  form 
exceptions  to  this  rule.  I  think  when  we  have  mentioned  veratrine, 
delphine,  and  aconitine,  we  have  named  the  principal,  and  of  tliese, 
reratrine  could  hardly  fall  to  remind  the  dispenser  of  its  presence,  by  its 
power  of  producing  violent  sneezing  when  weighhig  out  even  the  smallest 
quantity.  Morphia  and  its  salts  are  now  to  be  purchased  in  a  roost  beau- 
tifully crystalline  state,  and  the  difference  in  expense  I  have  found  in  some 
instances  to  be  veiy  slight,  in  others,  none  at  all.  This,  however,  should 
not  for  one  moment  be  considered,  if  we  can  by  such  means  secure  our- 
selves from  the  recurrence  of  so  sad  an  event  as  that  before  alluded  to. 
Bad  the  stiychnine  presented  to  the  eye  of  the  dispenser  its  large  square 
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primoM, iofltead  of  tlie mppeanuioe of  «  gieyidi  vMtepowder.it  ii  my  tmi 
Mief  the  flubrtitation  never  oonld  haTe  oocnrred.  Another  importuit 
adTftntage  in  thns  pureharing  them  u,  that  the  Dmggiat  is  much  more 
Mrtain  of  obtaining  a  genuine  article,  when  in  tlie  form  of  cryftal,  tim 
whea  otherwise. 

Tlie  seewid  soggestion  I  vonld  make,  is  in  reference  to  the  labdling  of 
the  bottles  containing  medicaments  for  external  application.  It  has  been 
the  practice  with  many  lioases  forsome  time,  to  send  them  out  in  ooloaFed 
bottles  (bine  or  Tiolet)  but  this  practice,  if  not  uniformly  carried  oat,  is  of 
no  avail,  as  *' danger  is  incorred  from  the  habit  of  depending  on  the  oolou 
of  the  bottle,**  as  yon  well  observe,  and  a  "Une  bottle  of  the  right  sixe 
may  not  always  be  at  hand  ;**  in  fact,  I  do  not  think  they  are  proeorsbie 
in  all  sizes.  Bat  a  very  simple  plan,  and  one  which  all  can  easily  adopts 
and  which  is  not  liable  to  this  objection,  is  that  which  has  long  been  used 
by  one  of  the  largest  estaUishments  at  the  west-end,  viz.,  to  send  oat  every 
external  application  with  the  directions  written  on  a  yeOow  label,  whidi,  oif 
coarse,  should  be  attached  with  paste.  This  hint  I  would  recommend 
particulariy  to  the  attention  of  sll  printers  and  engrsTers,  and  those 
engaged  in  preparing  labels  for  the  trade,  as  I  am  convinced  it  is  a  practi* 
cable  one,  and  of  universal  applicability.  Many  individuals  have  lost  their 
lives  simply  from  the  accidental  administration  of  a  lotik>n  instead  of  a 
mixture,  the  labelling  on  both  bottles  being  so  similar,  as  was  unfortunately 
tlie  case  with  Mrs.  Betts,  near  Leicester,  a  few  years  since. 
I  am,  dear  Sir,  your's  troly, 

JOBM  IbB]>SXD. 

Church  Street,  Haehney. 


THE  PBEPABATION  OF  META-ANTIMONIATE  OF  POTASH 
AS  A  TEST  FOB  SODA. 

BT  M.  FBE3IT. 

The  author  observes,  that  since  the  publication  of  his  first  memoir  on 
the  antimoniates,  the  meta-antimoniate  of  potash  has  been  generally  em- 
ployed in  laboratories  as  a  test  of  the  salts  of  soda  ;  and  as  the  preparation 
of  this  salt  has  been  found  difScult  by  several  chemists,  the  author  states 
the  following  to  be  the  process  which  he  now  employs,  and  by  which  he 
obtains  in  a  few  hours  nearly  two  pounds  of  meta-antimoniate  of  potash. 

He  begins  by  acting  upon  one  part  of  antimony  with  four  parts  of  nitre 
in  a  red-hot  earthen  crucible  ;  insoluble  anhydrous  antimoniate  of  potash 
Is  formed,  which  is  washed  with  cold  water  to  remove  the  nitrite  and 
nitrate  of  potash,  an  excess  of  which  it  usually  retains. 

The  antimoniate  of  potash  is  then  boiled  for  two  or  three  hours  in  water, 
in  order  to  convert  it  into  the  gammy  soluble  antimoniate  ;  water  is  to  be 
added  to  supply  the  loss  by  evaporation.  During  ebullition  the  greater 
part  of  the  antimoniate  dissolves,  there  renuuning  but  a  small  quantity  of 
bi-antimoniate  of  potash,  which  is  separated  by  Uie  filter. 

The  solution  of  the  gummy  antimoniate  of  potash  is  then  evaporated, 
adding  to  it  several  fragmenU  of  pure  hydrate  of  potash  so  as  to  rendor 
it  very  caustic  A  few  drops  of  the  solution  are  tried  from  time  to  time 
to  see  whether  on  cooling  they  become  crystalline ;  and  when  this  takes 
place,  the  evaporation  is  to  be  discontinued,  the  meta-antimoniate  of  potash 
then  crystallizing  abundantly ;  the  alkaline  solution  is  to  be  pound  ofl( 
and  the  salt  is  to  be  dried  on  porcelain  plates. 

This  salt  always  contains  an  excess  of  alkali ;  it  ought  to  be  washed  two 
or  three  times  before  it  is  used  as  a  re-agent.    As  the  meta-antimoniate  of 
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potash  deoompotet  in  solutaon  in  water,  it  should  be  kept  in  the  dry  state 
and  disBolred  when  wanted. 

To  make  an  examination,  which  scarcely  reqoires  ten  mmutes,  aboiiii 
fifteen  grains  of  the  potash  to  be  tried  should  be  dissolyed  in  a  smaJU 
quantity  of  water  and  supersaturated  with  hydrochloric  add,  and  the 
Kdution  evaporated  to  dxyaas  in  a  porcdain  or  platina  capsule.  Vae 
diloride  of  potassium,  being  then  perfectly  neutral,  is  redissolved  in  water 
and  treated  with  the  solution  of  meta-antimoniate  of  potash.  If  the  potash 
contains  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  soda,  a  precipitate  is  almost  instantly  formed  ; 
but  if  the  quantity  be  smaller,  time  and  agitation  will  be  necessary  to  eSoiA 
precipitation. 

M.  Fremy  states  the  sensibility  of  this  re-agent  to  be  so  great,  that  he 
fiwnd  by  synthetic  experiments  he  could  detect  a  half  per  cent  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  in  commercial  potash.— .iaa. deClueide  Pky»^  Aout,  1848. 


ON    GOUT    PAPBE. 

BT  M.  BUCHNEB. 


Michalbskul's  gout  paper  is  thus  prq^aaned  :  Three  drachms  of  gum 
eujdiorbium  and  six  drachms  of  cantharides,  are  powdered  and  digested 
with  four  ounces  of  spirit  of  wine  of  ninety  per  cent,  and  three  dradims 
of  Venice  turpentine  are  thai  added.  Fine  p^»  is  then  to  be  dipped  into 
this  tincture  and  dried  is  the  air.  At  Jassy,  this  paper  is  sold  under  the 
name  of  "  Papier  Faiard,**  or  "  Papier  Schemik."  According  to  Mohr's 
Pkarm,  Univ.,  four  drachms  of  cantharides  and  one  drachm  of  gum  euphor- 
buim  are  to  be  digested  with  five  ounces  of  liighly  rectified  spirit  of 
wine :  to  the  filtered  liquid  are  added  <me  and  a  htSf  ounces  of  Venice  tur- 
pentine, and  two  ounces  of  resin.  These  being  melted  together,  and  mixed 
with  the  tincture,  are  to  be  spread  thinly  on  the  paper  whilst  warm.  Ac- 
oording  to  the  Wurtemherg  Pharm.,  one  and  a  half  ounces  of  euphorbium, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  cantharides,  are  digested  with  four  ounces  of 
highly  rectified  spirit  of  wine  for  eight  days,  and  the  tincture  tlien  melted 
with  seren  ounces  of  pitch,  three  ounces  of  reun,  three  drachms  of  tur- 
pentine, and  two  and  a  half  drachms  of  linseed  oil,  and  the  spirit  of  wine 
evaporated.  The  residue  is  to  be  applied,  by  means  of  a  plaster-machine 
upon  well-sUed  paper.  According  to  the  Codex  Med,  Hamburg,,  the 
euphorbium  is  omitted  ;  four  drachms  of  cantharides  are  treated  mrith  four 
ounces  of  alcoholised  ether,  two  ounces  of  elemi,  one  ounce  of  balsam  of 
toiu,  one  drachm  of  balsam  of  Peru  dissolved  therein,  and  then  mixed  with 
three  ounces  of  resin  and  one  and  a  half  ounces  of  Venice  turpentine.  The 
mixture  is  to  be  heated  till  the  spirit  is  evaporated,  and  when  it  has 
acquired  the  oonsisteoey  of  treade,  it  is  to  be  spread  on  paper.  The  Baden. 
Pkarmacoptua  substitutes  resin  of  mesei^n  for  the  cantharides  and 
cnpfaotbium.  It  is  obtained  by  means  of  highly  rectified  spirit  of  wine 
fkwn  mesereon  bark,  and  is  purified  by  ether.  Twenty-four  grains  of 
this  resin  are  to  be  mixed  with  four  ounces  of  lard,  six  drachms  of  white 
wax,  and  four  drachms  of  spermaoeti,  and  the  i^ole  mdted  together. 
Paper  is  to  be  coated  with  it  tiiree  times.  According  to  Cerutti,  the 
paper  is  to  be  spread  over  with  a  mixture  of  pit<^,  resin,  wax,  and  tur- 
pentine, llie  new  Pharm.  Bonus.,  of  1826,  prescribes  the  preparation  of 
a  ekarta  resinoea,  by  spreading  pitch  on  paper. — PharmaeeutiecheM  Central' 
BkU,Jmie%4,{QiB. 
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ON  A  CBYSTALLIZABLE  HYDRATE  OF  SULPHXJROUS  ACID. 

BT  M.  DOPPXKO. 

If  pare  sulphuroiu  acid  gas  be  passed  into  water,  contained  in  a  vessel 
surrounded  by  ice,  the  solid  hydrate  of  sulphurous  acid  separates  in  a 
crystalline  form,  as  soon  as  tlie  water  becomes  saturated  with  the  gas. 
The  crystals  redissolve  at  a  few  degrees  above  the  mdtmg  pomt  of  ice, 
and  again  precipitate  on  cooling  (a  few  degrees  below  32<*  Fah.).  They 
then  constitute  a  mass  of  cubic  crystals. 

Tliese  crystals  are  composed  of  SOj  HO.  At  26.6®  Fall,  they  can  be 
separated  from  the  supernatant  liquor,  dried  between  blotting  paper,  and 
preserved  in  dry  vessels.  Between  302°  Fah.  and  27.4®  Fah.  they  begin 
to  become  moist  and  melt  with  the  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid.  If  th^ 
are  placed  over  sulphuric  acid  at  23^  Fah.  the  latter  gradually  deprives  the 
sulphurous  acid  compound  of  its  water,  so  that  it  becomes  decomposed. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  analysis  the  author,  by  means  of  a  funnel,  sepa- 
rated the  crystals  from  the  fluid,  at  a  temperature  of  from  26.6®  Fab.  to 
24.8''  Fah.,  and  then  pressed  them  between  blotting  paper.  They  were 
weighed  in  closed  tubes  at  a  temperature  of  32<>  Fah.,  and  then  treated 
with  strong  chlorine  water,  when  the  sulphurous  acid  was  determined  as 
sulphuric  acid.    The  analysis  showed. 

Sulphurous  Acid.....76.02  —  79.16  76.82  1=32  —  78.05 

Water 23.98  —  20.84  23.18  1=  9  —  21.96 


100.00       100.00  100.00  41       100.00 

[These  cubic  crystals  are  consequently  different  from  the  compound  ob- 
tained according  to  De  la  Rive,  by  cooling  moist  stdphurous  acid  gas  in 
laminie,  and,  in  the  form  of  snow,  by  evaporating  the  liquid  add,  sinoe  he 
found  nearly  80  per  cent,  water  in  it.']— Redacteur. 

According  to  Dopping  there  is  another  compound  of  sulphurous  acid  with 
water.  If  the  fluid  from  which  the  above-described  hydrate  has  separated 
be  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  from  21.2**  Fah.  to  19.4'»  Fah.  it  congeals 
into  a  mass  of  tabular  crystals.  As  soon  as  the  temperature  approached 
82®  Fah.  the  crystals  again  become  moist,  and  at  23.4®  Fah.  they  had  ail 
melted,  showing  that  they  were  different  from  those  flrst  described. 
Dopping  says,  he  has  not  been  able  to  produce  the  combination  of  De  la 
mve.—Pkarmacetttisckea  Central- Biatt,  June  2-1,  1846. 


EXPERIMENTS  ON  SENNA  AND  ARGOL  LEAVES. 

BY  HEBRRLEIN. 

AccoRDiNO  to  Heberlein,  spirit  of  wine  extracts  from  senna-leaves  only 
chlorophylle  and  extractive  matter,  the  cathartine  of  Lassaigne  and 
Feneulle,  which  does  not,  however,  possess  in  the  slightest  degree  the  pur- 
gative effect  ascribed  to  it  by  these  gentlemen  ;  for  after  repeated  expe- 
riments with  smaller  quantities,  the  alcoholic  extract  of  one  and  a  half 
oimces  of  folia  sennse  were  taken  without  any  effect.  The  uselcssness  of 
treating  senna-leaves  with  spirit  of  wine,  and  the  iuefflcacy  of  tinctura 
sennoi  are  therefore  obvious.  The  aqueous  extract  of  four  drachma  of 
senna-leaves,  which  had  first  been  exhausted  by  spirit  of  wine,  effected 
evacuations  with  griping  ;  so  that  the  griping  principle  had  not  been 
removed  by  the  spirit  The  leaves  used  for  these  experiments  were  those 
of  Tripoli  senna,  which  are  quite  free  from  the  leaves  of  Cynanchum  ArgfuL 
The  latter,  which  are  found  among  the  Alexandrian  senna,  are  in  bad 
favour  among  physicians,  but  without  just  grounds,  for  experiments  made 
with  the  picked  leaves  of  Q/nanchum  Arghel  showed  them  to  be  harmless. 
An  infusion  of  two  and  a  half  drachms  produced  no  effect  or  inconveni- 
ence.—PAarmacoitucAea  CentrdUBlait,  No^  54. 
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PASSAGE  OF  HYDROGEN  THROUGH  SOUD  BODIES. 

M.  LouTET  States,  that  if  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas  emanating  from  a 
caiMllarj  orifice  be  directed  against  a  sheet  of  paper,  held  a  few  milimetres 
ttom  tlie  orifice*  so  that  the  current  be  perpendicular  to  it,  the  paper  is 
traversed  hy  the  gas.  But  the  gas  is  not  sifted  through,  as  might  hare 
been  expected  ;  it  passes  as  a  current,  and  may  be  inflamed  behind  the 
paper  as  though  nothing  intervened  between  the  gaseous  current  and  the 
Ignited  matter  ;  and  fVirther,  spongy  platinum  becomes  incandescent  be- 
Mud  the  paper,  in  the  path  of  the  current,  if  the  paper  be  three  or  four 
centimetres  from  the  orifice,  provided  the  metal  is  placed  against  the 
paper,  or,  at  least  a  very  slight  distance  fh>m  it.  The  pressure  under 
wMch  the  phenomenon  is  produced  does  not  exceed  from  ten  to  twelve 
centimetres  of  water.  To  my  great  surprise,  M.  Louyet  adds,  I  have 
established  that  hydrogen  gas  traverses  with  equal  facility  gold  leaf  and 
beaten  silver.  Thus  surround  spongy  platinum  with  several  folds  of  gold 
or  silver  leaf,  and  direct  against  it  a  current  of  hydrogen,  the  platinum  will 
become  incandescent,  and  the  gold  or  silver  will  adhere  to  its  surface.  Be- 
hind leaf  tin  also,  spongy  platinum  is,  in  like  manner,  strongly  heated. 
Through  a  thin  membrane  of  gutta  percha,  such  as  is  obtained  by  evapo- 
rating a  slight  layer  of  it  from  a  solution  in  chloroform,  hydrogen  likewise 
passes  ;  but  hydrogen  gas  does  not  sensibly  pass  through  pollicles  of 
blown  glass,  however  thin  they  may  be. — Literary  Gazette. 


ADULTERATION  OF  SULPHATE  OP  QUINA  WITH  SALICINE. 

Thb  adulteration  of  qulna  with  about  thirty  to  forty  per  cent,  of  sali- 
dne  was  detected  by  Streseman,  in  a  quantity  of  sulphate  of  quina,  which 
h  e  had  obtained  from  a  wholesale  Druggist,  and  which  was  said  to  have 
been  imported  from  England.  On  sending  it  back,  he  was  informed  by 
the  merchant  that  he  had  already  sold  as  much  as  180  pounds  of  the 
same  preparation  to  several  apothecaries,  without  its  having  been  re- 
turned. This  shows  the  necessity  of  examining  all  preparations  obtained 
in  commerce. — Pharmaceutiscltes  Central-Blatt^  Dec.  18,  1847. 

RBVIBW8. 

The  Elements  op  Materia  Medica  and  Tuerapeutics.  By  Jonathan 
Pbreira.  M.D..  F.R  S,,  F.L.&,  &c.,  &c  Tliird  Edition,  enlarged  and 
improved,  including  Notices  qfmosto/the  Medicinal  Substances  in  use  in  the 
civilized  world,  and  forming  an  Emydopadia  of  Materia  Medica.  Vol.  T. 
8vo,  pp.  897.    London  :  Iiongman  and  Co. 

Many  of  our  correspondents  have  been  for  some  time  past  ira- 
patiently  looking  forward  to  the  appearance  of  a  new  edition  of  this 
work,  and  we  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  the  first  volume. 

The  diaracter  of  the  work  is  so  well  known  and  so  universally 
appreciated,  that  we  think  it  needless^  on  the  present  occasion,  to 
enlarge  uiwn  iU  merits.  Dr.  Pereira  is  always  in  advance  of  the 
times  in  Materia  Medica,  and  whenever  a  doubt  exists  in  reference  to 
any  subject  which  comes  under  his  notice,  his  perseverance  in  clearing 
it  up  is  only  stimulated  by  difficulty.  For  example,  we  may  advert 
to  an  extract  from  the  above  work  (in  another  part  of  this  number) 
on  De  Valangin's  Solutio  Solventis  Mineralis,  a  preparation  respecting 
which  various  rumours  have  been  for  many  years  in  circulation,  but 
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no  authentic  information  was  obtained  as  to  its  history  and  com- 
pofiition.  The  mystery  is  now  cleared  up  and  although  in  the  present 
instance  the  result  is  of  comparatively  small  importance,  we  aavert  to 
it  as  an  fllustration  of  the  manner  in  which  every  sulject  coming 
within  Dr.  Pereira's  grasp  is  sifted  to  its  source,  and  shorn  of  ita 
doubts  or  amlugnities. 

When  the  second  volume  makes  its  appearance,  we  intend  to  give  a 
more  general  notice  of  the  whole  work,  with  rderence  to  the  improve- 
ments and  new  matter  contained  in  the  present  edition. 

TnAxmcAis  Fharkact  ;  tke  ArrtmgementSf  Apparaiuay  and  ManiptdaiumB 
of  the  Pharmaeeuii4Xil  Shtp  a»d  Laboraiary.  By  Framcis  Moha,  Ph.  D., 
Assessor  Pharmacite  of  the  Royal  Pmssiaii  College  of  Medidoe,  Ck>Uentz, 
and  THSOPHiLirs  Redwood*  Professor  of  ChemiBtiy  and  Phaxmacj  to 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain.  JQlastrated  by  400 
Engravings  on  Wood.  London  ;  Taylor,  Walton,  and  Maberley,  Uppec 
Gower  Street,  and  Ivy  Lane,  Paternoster  Row.    8vo,  pp.  384. 

This  work  is  original  in  its  design  and  complete  in  its  execution. 
To  the  young  Chemist  about  to  commence  business  it  furnishes  all 
the  information  he  could  desire  respecting  the  arrangement  of  a  shop« 
laboratory,  and  apparatus.  The  most  minute  details  are  described 
with  great  accuracy,  and  the  illustrations  are  so  well  executed  and  so 
numerous,  that  a  cursory  inspection  of  the  work  is  sufficient  to  con- 
vince the  reader  of  its  great  practical  utility.  It  is  the  kind  of  work 
for  which  Uiere  has  long  been  a  great  demand  in  this  country,  com- 
prising a  very  oomplete  account  of  all  pbarmaeontical  operations,  with 
the  various  modes  of  conducting  them,  as  well  as  the  apparatus.  It 
would  be  needless  to  enumerate  in  detail  the  suhjects  treated  of,  as  we 
presume  that  the  work  itself  will  have  an  extensive  cirealation  among 
our  readers,  many  of  whom  have  for  some  time  past  been  inquiring 
when  it  would  be  published.  A  specimen,  with  several  of  the  engra- 
vings, is  contained  in  our  last  number. 

The  LoKnoN  and  Pbovtnciai;  Medical  •Directoet,  184».     London  ; 
John  ChurchiU,  Princes  Street, 

This  system  of  begistkation  is  becoming  more  complete  every 
year.  Tlie  Medical  Directory  has  become  an  authority  in  reference 
to  qualification  and  standing  in  the  profession.  The  editors  have 
used  every  endeavour  to  rectSfy  errors  and  supply  defieiences,  and  if 
their  efforts  have  not  been  attended  with  complete  success,  the  fault 
Ues  with  the  parties  who  have  failed  to  respond  to  the  repeated  com- 
munications of  the  editors  requesting  information.  There  are  alwm 
a  number  of  persons  who  appear  to  take  a  delight  in  frustrating  (so  far 
aa  lies  in  their  power)  any  undertaking  of  this  nature.  The  London 
Supplemental  List  still  contains  150  names  of  gentlemen  who  prefer 
to  enjoy  an  equivocal  incognito,  rather  than  take  the  trouble  to  send 
two  lines  to  the  editors  stating  the  nature  of  their  qualification.  The 
number  of  ''  incoesJ*  in  the  country  list,  is,  as  might  be  expected* 
much  greater.  If  a  Supplemental  List  be  published  at  all,  we  think 
it  should  be  headed  "Supplemental  List,  supposed  to  be  Quack 
Doctors.**  Those  who  might  object  to  be  on  sucn  a  list,  vrould  have 
their  remedy  at  an  expense  of  a  penny  nostage  stamp — and  those  who 
have  no  right  to  object  might  be  struck  off  the  list    By  this  means 
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the  completion  of  the  system  of  r^jstration  would  be  eipedited,  an 
object  which  all  the  members  of  the  profession  would  do  well  to 
promote.  We  shotdd  be  glad  to  see  Chemists  included  in  the 
Directory, 

MoRTHLY  Bftrosfbct  OF  THE  Mbdical  Scibnces.  Edited  by,ALBX- 
ANDEB  S*LEiiina,  M.D.,  and  W.  T.  Gaibdneb,  M.D.  February  to 
December,  1848  ;  with  plates,  &c.  Edinburgh  :  Sutherland  and  Kooz^ 
(George  Street.    London  :  John  ChurchilL    Svo,  pp.  272. 

The  Hals-Tbablt  Abstbact  or  thb  Mbdicai.  Scibmcbb  ;  being  a  Digeei 
of  the  prmdpal  Medical  Works  during  the  poet  Six  Months,  wiih  a  series  of 
Critieal  Reports^  ^c.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Rankiko,  M.D.,  Cantab,  &C.,  fta 
Y(ri.  YIII.,  July  to  December,  1848.  London  :  John  Churduli,  Princes 
Street.  Edinburgh  :  Maclachlan  and  Co.  DuUin :  Fannin  and  Co. 
8to^  pp.  424. 

HanivBook  of  Chexistst.  By  Leopold  Ghelin.  Vol.  L  Translated 
by  Henbt  Watts,  B.A.,  F.C.S.,  Assistant  in  the  Birkbeck  Laboratory, 
ITniyersity  College,  Londoa    Printed  for  the  Cavendish  Society. 

It  will  be  observed,  from  an  advertisement  in  another  part  of  this 
Journal,  that  the  above  valuable  work  is  now  ready  for  distribution  to 
the  Members  of  the  CAYEKniSH  Society. 


OBITUARY. 

Ow  January  14th,  at  his  residence.  West  Hill,  Wandsworth,  John  Bbll, 
late  of  338,  Oxford  Street,  London. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

JST.— A  good  red-colour,  suitable  for  an  external  lamp,  may  be  made  by 
colouring  oil  of  turpentine  with  alkanet  root 

H,  M. — There  is  a  formula  for  Tinctura  Nucis  Vomica  in  the  Dublin 
Pharmacopoeia,  as  follows : — R.  Nux  vomica,  scraped,  Jij. ;  Rectified 
spirit  f'^viij.    Macerate  for  seven  days  and  filter. 

CamariOt  A.P.S. — NoatTs  Lectures  on  Eleetricitf,  and  Knight,  Foster  Lane. 

Ignoramus  {Leamingtony — PameWs  ChemicM  Analysis,  Annatto  may 
be  used  for  giving  a  yellow  colour  to  oils. 

Ignoramus  (Exeter)  should  obtain  PamdFs  Chemteal  Analysis,  where  he 
wiU  find  the  necessaiy  instructions  for  the  processes  of  cUorimetry  and 
alkalimetry.  These  processes  are  also  treated  of  in  detail  in  voL  iL,  page 
563,  and  vol.  ilL,  page  430,  of  this  Journal  There  is  no  more  simple 
mediod  than  those  above  referred  to  that  would  be  efficient. 

Pkarmaeien, — (1.)  We  do  not  know  any  work  coirespondingto  the  descrip- 
tion.— (2.)  We  have  not  observed  the  result  described.  If  it  occurs  as 
stated,  the  product  should  be  examined. 

Pharmacien,  No»2.—(h)  Hoblgn's  Dictionary,  or  Hooper's  Dictionary. — 
(2.)  A  formula  was  published  some  years  ago  in  voL  L,  page  598,  of  this 
Journal,  by  Mr.  Tyson,  of  Ashboum,  for  Liquor  Oxysulpbatis  Ferri,  as  fol. 
lows : — R  Sulphate  of  iron,  5ij.  (or  5^-)  \  Nitric  acid,  5iU-  >  Distilled 
water,  ^iss.  Rub  the  sulphate  of  iron  and  nitric  acid  together  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hoxv,  then  add  the  water,  and  filter. 

Doiichos  Pruriens. — (1.)  The  specimen  of  salt  is  a  miztare  of  biniodlde 
of  mercury  and  nitrate  of  mercury^ — (2.)  Peroxidixe  the  salt  with  nitric 
acid  and  heat,  and  then  add  iodide  of  potassium. 

S,  A.  O,  and  .^Ao.— For  Tooth  Cements,  see  voL  ilL,  page  589. 

A»  Z, — Chiefly  the  natural  system* 
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/.  F.  (PoRctuter).— German  yeast  ia  imported  from  abroad.  We  know  of 
no  method  of  presonring  it 

Ottrwtut.— (L)  Yes.— (2.)  Pastoielli,  Hatton  Garden*— (3.)  Phillips,  by 
the  Pantheon,  Oxford  Street. 

flJ.P.S. — Stains  of  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  removed  by  washing,  first  with 
a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  afterwards  with  solution  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda,  repeating  the  process  if  needful. 

J,  G.— The  mixture  containing  iodide  of  potassium,  sweet  spirit  of  nitre, 
and  syrup  of  finger  should  be  colourless,  or  nearly  so.  If  free  acid  be  pre- 
sent in  the  spirit,  the  iodine  would  act  on  the  starch  contained  in  the  ginger. 
The  only  method  of  ensuring  uniformity  of  colour  is  to  pay  attention  to  the 
purity  of  the  ingredients. 

7\  A,  il.— We  think  an  adhesive  material,  soluble  in  water,  is  not 
adapted  for  com  plaster. 

Ju .  P.  ^.  ( Henky-on-  Thames) .  —The  solution  of  bimecosate  'of  morphia  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Squire  :  we  have  not  seen  the  formula  for  its  prepam**' 
tion,  but  it  is  stated  to  be  tho  same  strength  as  laudanum. 

P.  G.  M, — ^Pills  may  be  coated  with  gelatine  by  dipping  them  in  the . 
gelatine  when  in  a  fluid  state,  the  pills  being  supported  on  pins,  which  are 
withdrawn  vrhen  the  gelatine  has  become  hard. 

F.  P. ;!.— The  parties  alluded  to  ought  to  learn  the  old  and  iww  aaflles 
without  encumbering  the  Price-book  with  needless  tautology. 

C.  R,  Q.— See  Vol.  vii.,  Ko.  7,  The  best  method  of  employing  a  few 
spare  months,  and  preparing  for  the  examination,  would  be  attendance  as  k 
practical  pupil  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Society. 

A  Dispensing  Chemist  {Islington),  should  write  to  the  Secretary  giring  fait 
name  and  address. 

. .  B.  B.'vi  under  a  delusion,  and  should  refer  again  to  the  passage,  which 
ho  has  misunderstood.  The  exception  alluded  to  applies  to  the  case  to 
which  he  refers. 

M,P.S,  (Zomfon).— Emplastrum  Plumbi  is  not  altered  by  the  employ- 
ment of  the  glycerine,  which  is  thrown  away  if  not  used. 

A  Consiani  Reader  (?). — ^We  have  given  several  formulsB  for  Lavender 
Water.  The  following  is  a  good  one:— R  01.  lavand.  ang.  3tJ;  Hss. 
ambrag.  c  mosch.  5^^^ ;  Sp.  vini.  rect  ^xv.  1T|^. 

An  old  Member  of  the  P.  S.  suggests  the  restriction  of  Sunday  business 
to  medicines  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  observing  that  the  sale  of  cigars 
on  Sunday  is  "  degrading  to  the  profession,"  which  we  think  it  is. 

The  Infant  Orphan  Asylum. — On  a  former  occasion  we  mentioned 
the  case  of  one  of  the  children  of  Mr.  Bridge,  of  Regent  Street,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  in  consequence  we  zeceived 
several  proxies  for  the  last  election,  at  which  the  child  was  fortunately  ad- 
mitted. Another  member  of  the  family,  Hippolyte  C.  Bridge,  is  a  candi- . 
date  for  the  April  election,  and  -vte  take  this  opportimity  of  appealing  to  (ho 
Members  of  the  Society  on  behalf  of  this  child,  whoso  uther  is  reduced  to  a 
condition  of  confirmed  lunacy  by  a  concussion  of  the  brain,  the  faraiiy  being 
in  great  difiiculty. 

AdTertisemenis  to  Mr.  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

Instmcttons  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the 
transmission  of  the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  17,  Bloomsbui-y 
Square,  before  the  20th  of  the  month. 

Otl^r  Communications  to  the  Editor,  338,  Oxford  Street,  before  the 
20th  of  the  month  (if  Answers  be  desired  in  the  ensuing  number). 
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VOL.  VIII.— No.  IX.— MARCH  1st,  1849. 

THE  REVIVAL  OF  MEDICAL  REFORM  AGITATION. 

The  opening  of  Parliament  is  the  signal  for  all  parties  who 
have  anything  to  gain  or  to  lose  by  prospective  legislation  to  renew 
their  activity.  Financial  reform  is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  tlus 
is  supposed  by  the  mass  of  the  people  to  be  a  question  coming 
home  to  each  individual.  Outwardly  it  is  a  popular  question  ; 
behind  the  scenes  it  is  too  often  merely  a  "  hue  and  cry"  raised  for 
political  purposes — a  means  to  attain  an  end — a  lever  to  raise  a 
party. 

Medical  reform  is  not  a  popular  question.  It  is  generally  sup« 
posed  to  be  a  commotion  among  the  doctors,  and  this  impresaion 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  contradictory  and  conflicting  state- 
ments, the  skirmishes,  marchings,  and  counter-marchings  of  the 
parties  concerned,  as  contrasted  with  the  stationary  condition  of 
the  question  itself.  So,  Eddystone  lighthouse  is  lashed  on  all 
sides  by  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  each  wave  in  succession  foams 
and  roars  and  then  ^ves  place  to  the  next,  while  the  fabric  itself 
is  viewed  by  the  public  from  a  distance  as  a  beacon  to  be  avoided. 

Medical  reform  in  the  only  sense  in  which  it  is  deserving  of 
legislative  interference,  is  a  public  question.  Viewed  in  any  other 
light  it  is  a  party  struggle — a  trial  of  strength  between  rival  can- 
didates for  patronage — a  bubble  which  if  left  unheeded  would 
burst.  If  it  be  the  nrovince  of  a  good  government  to  legislate 
for  the  protection  of  property,  the  protection  of  life  and  health, 
without  which  propeiiy  is  of  no  value,  is  obviously  an  equally 
legitimate  object  of  junsdiction.  Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  medical 
reform  is  abstractedly  an  improvement  in  the  regulations  respecting 
the  qualification  of  those  to  whose  care  the  public  health  is  en- 
trusted, it  is  a  public  question,  and  would,  if  taken  up  in  a  proper 
spirit  and  generally  understood,  become  a  popular  one. 

Leaving  abstoact  principles  for  the  present,  let  us  take  a  brief 
review  of  the  progress  of  events.  Another  ponderous  volume  of 
evidence  is  before  us,  the  result  of  the  labours  of  the  Medical 
Registration  Coibmittee  during  the  last  session.  If  it  be  said  that 
Pharmacy  is  not  compril6*d  in  the  question,  and  that,  it  is,  there- 
fore, out  of  our  province,  we  reply  uiat  the  pharmaceutical  body  is 
deeply  interested  in  the  residt,  since  we  are  told  that  Medicine, 
Surgery,  afld  General  Practice  must  be  settled  first,  and  Pharmacy 
is  to  follow  in  the  rear.  We,  therefore,  look  on  as  passive  specta^ 
VOL.  vjn.  6  F 
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tors,  anzions  for  the  arrival  of  the  three  trains  at  the  station,  as 
the  signal  for  turning  on  the  steam  ourselves.  It  is  an  anxiottf 
moment,  for  if  each  train  should  keep  its  proper  place,  and  pre- 
serve that  order  which  is  "  Heaven's  first  law,"  we  may  hope  to 
aee  the  jooraey  safely  accomplished,  and  then  it  will  he  our  tarn 
to  proceed.  But  in  case  the  "  Parliamentary"  train  should  g«t 
the  first  start,  the  '<  express"  will  run  it  down,  a  collisioa  wifl 
ensue,  and  it  may  he  a  long  time  before  the  fragments  are  collected 
together  and  the  road  made  passable. 

In  elucidation  of  the  metaphor  we  might  quote  volnminous 
extracts  from  the  Parliamentary  evidence,  showing  the  direction,  the 
curves  and  the  gradients  of  the  several  engines  (or  schemes)  which 
have  heen  launched^  with  the  pace  and  policy  of  therespectiveengine- 
dnvers  (or  advocates).  But  we  shall  be  content  to  give  in  ooneise 
plain  English  a  general  idea  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the 
profession  in  reference  to  the  long  expected  medical  refoniL 
3ffedical  Practitioners  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term  are  of  two 
kinds,  qualified  and  unqualified — or  medical  men  and  quacks. 
The  legitimate  object  of  medical  reform  is  to  r^;ulate  the  qualifi- 
cation of  medical  men,  and  to  restrain  or  discountenance  the 
quacks.  If  this  one  object  simply  were  kept  in  view,  the  task 
would  be  easy.  Ignorance  would  soon  be  at  a  discount,  the 
schoolmaster  would  prevail,  and  the  public  health  being  protected, 
each  individual  in  the  profession  would  find  his  level. 

But  the  medical  profession  comprises  iihree  grand  divisions, 
Physicians,  Surgeons,  and  General  Practitioners ;  and  these  three 
bodies  leaving  the  quacks  to  manage  their  own  a£finn,  become 
entangled  in  certain  abstruse  questions  as  to  the  form  of  govern- 
ment and  the  doctrines  of  priority,  equality,  and  speciality. 
Hitherto  the  Physicians  and  Surgeons  have  held  the  highest  rank 
in  the  profession  on  account  of  tibeir  more  extended  cumculum  of 
education,  and  the  niore  advanced  age  at  which  they  receive  t^^ 
diplomas.  But  the  General  Practitk«iers,  being  by  fiv  the  most 
numerous  dass,  and  having  of  late  years  raised  their  qualification 
from  that  of  Apothecaries,  or  Chemists  and  Druggists,  to  fully 
fifdffed  Medical  Practitioners,  have  imbibed  the  popular  prejudice 
of  the  age  in  favour  of  a  democratical  form  of  govemmeRti  and 
repudiate  tiie  idea  of  an  inferior  grade,  as  repugnant  to  that 
equality  which  on  the  otiier  side  the  Atlantic  is  considered  to  be 
every  man's  birthright.  About  nine  months  ago,  when  Europe 
was  convulsed,  when  kings  and  nobles  were  bowled  down  like 
ninepinfl^  and  even  England  showed  symptoms  of  the  epidemic, 
the  principles  of  the  '<  one  fiicuhy"  sclieme  might  have  had  some 
chance  of  support,  if  the  members  of  tiie  legislature  had  not  been 
otherwise  engaged ;  but  a  re-actiiOii  has  taken  plaee^  tianquillity  la 
restored,  and  Consols  have  rinft  ftoin  79  to  94^a  striking  indi- 
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Cftiiofi  of  the  confidence  of  (lie  public-^  while  tbe  opinioa  is  dailj 
gaining  ground  tfaat<-^ 

**  Order  h  HesiTen's  first  l«w,  and  tltis  confess, 
Some  are  and  nnist  be  greater  than  the  rest." 

It  wonld  now  be  difficult  to  subvert  or  overrule  that  classifica^ 
tion  of  the  profession  which  has  been  created  by  tlie  wants  of  the 
pubtic.  That  this  will  be  attempted  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt. 
It  has  been  the  distinguishing  feature  of  all  the  numerous  Bills 
which  have  been  brought  before  Parliament  during  the  last  ten 
yean,  that  they  have  been  framed  apparently  not  so  much  for  the 
protection  of  the  whole  profession  and  the  public  against  qnacdts^ 
as  for  the  speeifia  amelioration  of  the  condition  or  standing  of  the 
particular  class  in  the  profession  from  which  the  several  Bills 
respectively  emanated.  Tliis  is  the  i^ason  that  each  BOl  passes 
current  so  long  as  it  is  headed  with  the  words  *'  ConlRdential,  for 
iike  nse  of  the  Committee  f  but  as  soon  as  it  meets  the  light,  it  is 
cut  to  pieces  by  tne  other  Committees. 

We  arc  told  by  the  Editor  of  the  Lancet, 

<'  Nothing  bat  a  comprehensiTe  re -arrangement  of  the  whole  profession 
can  weed  it  of  the  quackery  of  the  ignorant  pretender,  and  the  eqnal 
qaackery  of  the  fellows  of  the  Colleges,  irho  SBSuroe  superiority  firom  a 
title  which  is  no  teat  of  moral  or  sdentiflc  distinction/' 

The  proposed  re-arrangement  reminds  us  of  what  takes  place 
when  the  Tories  go  ont  of  office  and  tlie  Whigs  come  in.  The 
same  machinery  continues  in  operation,  and  the  same  abuses,  but 
in  fresh  hands.  Human  nattire  is  the  mainspring  on  both  sides ; 
as  in  the  case  of  two  buckets  in  a  well — one  up  the  other  down — 
the  centre  of  gravity  attracts  both,  although  apparefttly  in  op- 
posite directions*  Abuses  will  always  exist  in  human  institutions, 
and  the  poseesrion  of  power  requires  moral  restraint  to  preserve 
equiUbriumi  The  eonseionsness  of  security  is  the  first  symptom 
of  ianger,— 

«<  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed  test  he  falL" 

Democrats,  like  balloons,  rise  when  inflated.  A  home  thrust 
lets  out  the  gas,  and  they  fall  in  a  state  of  collapse.  A  little  blood 
being  extracted  by  The  Lancet  *,  in  the  form  of  a  subscription  to 
a  "  £500  fighting  fund,"  and  a  fiirther  supply  of  gas  being  gene- 
rated by  the  Medical  presSj  the  game  is  kept  alive— more  bene- 
ficially to  the  trade  of  printing  than  to  the  profession  of  Physic. 

The  grievance  complained  61  by  the  General  Practitioners  is  that 
of  behig  placed  in  an  inferior  gradie.  It  is  arg^ued  that  a  quafification 
in  two  departments  is  superior  to  a  qualiBcation  in  one.  This  is  as 
plain  as  "  one  and  one  make  two."  But  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  amount  of  education  in  the  two  cases  is  reversed,  the  hypothesis 

*  9o»  7A»  £«iK«<  of  Feb.  24t  pag«  211* 
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falls  to  the  s^round,  on  the  same  principle  that  two  sofvvreigns'  mm 
worth  less  uian  one  five-pound  note.  To  remedy  this,  it  b  prb^ 
posed  to  extend  the  edttcatkin  of  the  General  Practitionera  so  as 
to  entitle  them  to  enjoy  the  same  rank  as  Physicians  and  Surgeons^ 
On  this  subject  we  quote  the  opinion  of  Professor  Christison : — 

**  Sir  H,  Halford,  Do  you  apprehend  that  there  is  any  danger  or  Sn* 
conyenience  to  be  apprehended  from  the  period  or  extent  of  the  studies  of 
the  General  Practitioner  bein^;  fixed  too  high,  or  from  the  age  being  fixed 
too  high  ^—Dr,  Christison.  Very  great  danger ;  the  danger  of  General 
Practitioners  being  reduced  too  much  in  number  ;  so  that  the  less  peopled 
parts  of  the  country  would,  in  defiance  of  legwlatire  enafltrnpo^-faH  mU> 
the  hands  of  irregular  practitioners. 

"  So  that  in  fact  the  object  would  be  defeated  by  requiring  too  much  of 
them  ?— It  appears  to  me  so." 

Thus  the  question  tested  by  the  wants  of  the  pubKc  resolvee  itself 
into  the  plain  matter  of  fact,  that  a  large  number  of  Practitioners  as^ 
required,  possessing  what  may  be  termed  a  ^^  state  qualification"  f/^ 
practise  in  populous  districts^  small  towns,  and  country  villages,  and 
a  small  number  of  Practitioners,  possesang  special  qualificadona  o^ 
higher  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  wealthy^  in  locaUti^ 
where  the  division  of  labour  is  admissible.  The  status  of  eaeh 
Practitioner  will  depend,  first,  upon  the  amount  of  his  capital  lis 
influencing  the  limit  of  his  education  ;  secondly,  upon  his  tafent, 
which  is  the  lever — education  beinff  the  fulcrum.  No  Act  of 
Parliament  can  raise  to  a  high  rank  those  who  have  neither  ci^It^ 
nor  talent.  Those  who  have  both  require  no  Act  of  Pajrliapni^nt 
to  place  them  in  their  proper  nosition.  Between  thet  two  ^es- 
tremes  each  individual  must  take  his  station  according  to  'his 
'*  specific  gravity.**  The  legislature  can  do  no  more  than  regulate 
the  '*  state  quahfication,**  which  should  be  possessed  bv  all  who 
are  licenced  to  practise,  and  guard  against  monopoly  in  the  higher 
branches,  thus  giving  full  scope  to  individual  enterprise  and  men^. 

The  relative  proportions  of  the  several  classes  of  PractitioQcrs 
will  be  regulated  by  the  demand  of  the  public,  and  the  vieto^ 
over  quacks  may  be  gained  without  resorting  to  the  chimerioal 
project  of  "  re-arranging  the  profession/* 

We  conclude  with  an  extract  from  Professor  Christison*s  e^- 
dence  on  the  practice  of  Pharmacy.  ' 

'*  1949.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  General  PcacUjtioDei>» 
generally  speaking,  should  not  practise  Pharmacy  for  profit  'i^omsidtar 
it  desirable  that  General  Practitioners  slundd  not  practise  Pharmacy  toherever  Hte 
drugs  can  be  ecuily  obtained  by  ike  public  from  a  Chemist  and  Druggist  j  in  shorty 
J  cousider  it  very  desirable  that  the  practice  of  medicine  and  sitrgery,  practise 
a$  suc/l,  should  be  separated  as  far  as  possible  from  the  practice  o/Pnarmacy, 

**  1950.  You  think  it  objectionable  that  the  mode  of  remunefation 
should  be  by  Pharmacy  ?— So  objectionable,  that  in  many  parts  of  Scot* 
land,  where  the  practitioner  exercises  Pharmacy,  he  cither  charges  not  at 
t^l  for  his  medicines,  or  charges  merely  a  ftdr  remunerative  price ;  in 
short,  his  practice  of  pharmacy  is  of  no  consequence  to  him,  he  would 
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ffitfier  be  without  it ;  but  he  is  obUged  to  practise  it,  because  there  is  no 
Ohemist  and  Druggist  in  his  neighboarbood  to  whom  his  patients  can 
apply. 

"  1951.  Wonldit,  therefore,  be  desirable  to  make  a  general  rale  that 
General  Practitioners  should  not  practise  Pharmacy  for  profit  ?— No,  it 
oonid  not  be  made  a  general  rule,  because  there  are  many  parts  of  the 
country  where  no  Chemist  and  Druggist  could  obtain  a  living  ;  the  whole 
departments  of  the  profession,  in  siiort,  must  be  combined  in  onefre« 
quently,  in  small  towns  and  Tillages,  and  ui  rand  districts.'* 


THE  MEDICINE  STAMP  ACT.— FRAUD  AND  ATTEMPT 
AT  EXTORTION. 

Wb  regret  to  learn  that  our  repeated  expositions  of  the  several  pro- 
visions of  the  Medicine  Stamp  Act  have  not  been  effectual  in  putting 
A  stop  to  the  annoyance  occasioned  by  writs  and  penalties.  Onee 
more  we  appeal  to  those  who  may  have  fhiled  to  paj  attention  to  the 
subject,  advising  all  our  members  to  read  the  articles  alreadpr  pub- 
lished,* which  point  out  the  line  of  demarcation  between  medicmes  re- 
r'  'ing  a  stamp  and  those  which  do  not,  thus  giving  eYery  Chemist 
opportunity  of  esca|>ing  the  penalties  by  understanding  the  law. 
."VVe  fully  believe  that  ignorance  of  the  law  is  a  source  of  the  evil, 
SAd  that  moat  of  the  parties  against  whom  proceedings  have  been  com- 
menced, have  been  no  less  astonished  than  annoyed  at  prosecutions 
being  threatened  when  they  were  quite  unconscious  of  guilt.  It  has, 
indeed,  been  frequently  urged  bv  the  defendants  as  a  plea  entitling 
them  to  indulgence,  that  they  have  sold  the  medicine  in  question 
-withont  a  stamp  for  many  ^^ears,  and  had  not  the  least  idea  that  a 
stomp  was  required.  Thus  in  manj  cases  the  accused,  by  waj  of  ex- 
culpation from  one  offence,  places  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Stamps  an  admission  whicn  might  be  used  as  evidence  of  his  hav- 
ing committed  many  more.  We  can  testify  from  personal  knowledge 
and  information,  courteously  furnished  at  Somerset  House,  that  the 
Commissioners  do  not  take  advantage  of  the  full  powers  they  possess, 
but  in  general  exercise  considerable  leniency,  never  knowingfy  com- 
mence proceedings  in  any  doubtful  ease,  and  suspend  them  whenever 
an  expumation  or  plea  is  put  in  which,  in  their  opinion,  appears  to 
claim  indulgence.  In  the  form  of  letter,  which  constitutes  the  ^'  first 
ahot*^  in  these  occasions,  Mr.  Timm  states, ''  I  mve  you  this  intimation 
in  order  to  afford  you  an  opportunity  of  offering  any  explanation  or 
statement  of  extenuating  circumstances,  with  a  view  to  induce  the 
Commissioners  either  to  forego  the  proceedings  or  to  mitigate  the 
penalty.'* 

But  it  is  not  from  the  Commissioners  themselves  that  the  greatest 
danger  or  hardship  is  to  be  apprehended.  The  system  of  espHmaffe^ 
adopted  according  to  law  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  Acts  in 
question,  is  carried  on  by  means  of^  informers  in  the  pay  of  the  Com- 
missioners, these  informers  being  persons  of  a  certain  class,  not  db- 

*  See  voL  vUL,  p.  153  ;  also  vol.  vii.,  p.  361  and  452. 
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tfaigiiiiihiid  for  high  moral  feeling  or  delicacy  in  aweanoff.  Over  these 
persons  the  CommissicHiers  themaelve*  can  have  but  Uttle  controul, 
since  the  articles  alleged  to  have  been  purchased  (often  at  distant 
parts  of  the  country^  are  sent  up  as  evidence,  with  the  usual  form  of 
declaration,  while  tne  accused  is  unoonscious  of  the  trap  into  which 
he  has  fallen,  and  may  be  perfectly  innocent  without  possessing  any 
means  whatever  of  rebutting  the  charge. 

The  following  case  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  relative  position  of 
the  accuser  and  the  accused,  and  to  shew  how  easily  the  Commissioners 
may  be  deceived,  and  an  innocent  man  persecuted  and  plundered. 

Mr.  James  Sewell,  of  Elirkstal  Road,  Leeds,  received  from  Mr. 
Tinun  tiie  usual  ^*  random  shot,"  dated  24th  January,  threatening 
Exchequer  process  for  the  alleged  offence  of  selling  "  on  the  16th 
ultimo  an  article  of  medicine  (cholera  mixture)  chargeable  with  stamp 
duty,  without  having  a  stamp  thereto  affixed — one  penalty  of  jBIO." 

Mr.  Sewell  sent  a  copy  of  the  letter,  with  a  repudiation  of  the 
charge  to  the  Editor  of  this  Journal,  who  immediately  called  at 
Somerset  House,  saw  the  medicine  with  the  envelope  recommending 
it  for  the  cholera.  The  medicine  was  a  light  brown  liquid,  in  an 
ounce  vial,  without  a  label,  the  cork  cut  short  and  tied  over  with  pink 
paper.  An  accurate  description  of  the  article  having  been  furnished 
to  Mr.  Sewell,  he  forwarded,  by  return  of  post,  a  description  of  hia 
6holera  mixture,  and  sent  a  bottle  of  it  for  comparison.  It  was  a  dark 
brown  liquid  in  a  four-ounce  bottle,  properly  labeled  and  stamped^ 
the  cork  not  tied  over  with  pink  paper,  and  it  was  enveloped  m  a 
ihop-bill  similar  to  the  former.  Mr.  Sewell  stated  that  he  never  had 
-dBoa  pink  paper  for  tying  over  his  bottles  since  he  commenced  busi- 
ness. He  also  mentioned  that  his  shop-bill,  recommending  the  cholera 
mixture,  had  been  distributed  over  the  counter,  having  been  given  in- 
discriminately to  persons  asking  for  information  on  the  subject. 

Here  then  was  a  very  probable  solution  of  the  mystery.  The  Solici- 
tor of  Stamps,  on  being  informed  respecting  the  suspicious  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  wrote  to  the  Inspector  at  Leeds,  who  applied  to 
the  informer,  who,  as  might  have  been  expected,  volunteered  any 
amount  of  swearing  in  support  of  his  allegation.  There  was,  howevei*, 
sufficient  doubt  thrown  over  the  case  to  demand  a  suspension  of  the 
proceedings ;  and  it  became  a  question  whether  it  might  not  be  ad- 
visable for  the  defendant  to  become  plaintiff,  and  proceed  against  his 
accuser. 

Fending  further  inquiry,  no  steps  were  taken  on  either  side  for  some 
weeks. 

On  the  19th  of  February,  Mr.  Sewell  received  the  following  letter, 
with  the  letters  O.  II.  M.  S.  outside  : — 

*'  Sir,*-I  beg  to  state  that  I  am  fully  acquainted  with  all  the  particulars 
ef  the  proieoution  commenced  against  you  by  the  Honourable  the  Coni- 
missionera  of  Stamps  and  Taxes,  for  selling  a  bottle  of  cholera  mixtare 
without  having  a  stamp  tliereto  affixed,  and  as  I  have  the  means  of  prov- 
ing your  innoceiiCL%  I  can  get  you  off  without  having  any  fine  to  pay  to  the 
B(^d,  if  you  think  proper  to  enclose  half  a  sovereign  and  a  copy  of  the 
last  letter  you  received  from  Mr.  Timm,  in  reply  to  your  denying  the 
offence. 
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**  Ifjon  agree  to  these  terms,  please  direct  to  John  Smith,  Clerk,  Post- 
office,  Hull,  on  or  before  Tnesdny  next,  when  yon  will  shortly  be  aotuitttd. 
**  I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  serrant, 

**jNa  Smith." 
**  P.S.— From  my  peenKar  knowledge  of  all  the  business,  I  can  easily 
perform  what  I  ha^e  said." 

A  copy  of  thifl  letter  was  immediately  forwarded  to  the  Editor, 
who,  on  presenting  it  at  Somerset  House,  was  informed  that  this  was 
"by  no  means  a  solitary  instance,  the  Board  haxing  received  informa- 
tion of  several  similar  attempts  to  extort  money,  which  proceeding» 
were  at  that  time  the  subject  of  investigation. 

We  publish  this  case  as  a  caution  to  Chemists  in  general,  as  it  is 
not  improbable  that  John  Smith  is  a  member  of  a  numerous  family, 
widely  distributed  over  the  countrv,  and  in  close  connection  with  the 
family  of  the  Browns,  employed  to  do  dirty  work  for  the  Commissioners 
of  Stamps.  Our  readers  will  perceive  that  no  Qiemist,  who  has  in 
circulation  a  shop-bill  recommendin^r  a  medicine  for  any  disorder,  is 
secure  against  the  plots  of  Messrs.  Smith,  Brown,  and  Co.  Smith, 
ttnder  pretence  of  being  a  customer,  can  easily  send  a  person  for  a 
shop-bill,  telling  him  to  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  say  that  he  will  call 
again^  as  he  wants  the  medicine  for  a  friend.  Brown  having  received 
the  bill  from  Smith,  incloses  in  it  a  bottle  of  medicine  procured  for 
the  purpose,  and  hands  the  same  to  the  Inspector,  who  seals  the  ]Mur- 
cel  with  the  official  seal,  and  transmits  it  to  Somerset  House.  The 
defendant  is  taken  by  surprise,  and  is  deprived  of  sleep  by  the  dread 
of  an  Exchequer  process.  Smith  sends  him,  by  way  of  opiate,  a  letter, 
of  which  we  have  given  a  specimen.  His  perplexity  is  mcreased  ten- 
fold. ^  He  has  no  means  of  resisting  his  unseen  foe.  He  has  no  data 
to  ^de  him  except  the  mysterious  threat  of  an  Exchequer  process, 
with  a  ten  pound  penalty,  and  the  still  more  mysterious  promise  of 
an  acquittal  irom  an  offence  which  he  has  not  committed,  b^  the  pav- 
ment  often  shillings  to  a  man  whom  he  has  not  seen.  He  is  blindfold 
between  two  traps.  K  he  take  a  step  in  either  direction  he  will  be 
caught — ^if  he  stand  still  he  will  be  exchequered. 

In  the  instance  above  recorded,  the  accused,  althooffh  innocent,  was 
exonerated  bv  a  mere  accident,  in  default  of  which  ne  would  gladly 
have  made  his  escape  from  the  snare  by  the  payment  of  two  or  throe 
pounds  in  the  same  manner  as  a  man  attacked  hy  a  footpad  would  gladly 
deliver  up  his  purse  and  watch  in  preference  to  removing  his  neckcloth. 

We  advise  all  who  may  receive  threatening  letters  from  the  Stamp 
Office  to  refer  to  the  articles  on  the  Stamp  Act,  already  alluded  to  in 
this  Journal,  in  order  to  ascertain  positively  whether  the  accusation  be 
wril  founded  or  not.  To  those  who,  on  investigation,  discover  tJiat 
they  have  inadvertently  violated  the  law  we  may  five  this  ^jsneral  ia- 
struction — ^Write  a  letter  to  the  Commissioners,  a^nowled^ing  the  fact 
with  regret,  mentioning  any  extenuating  circumstances  which  m^  be 
applicable  to  the  case,  and  promising  not  to  repeat  the  offence.  Those 
who  are  conscious  of  their  innocence,  or  in  doubt  as  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law,  are  advised  to  give  us  immediate  information  in  order 
that  a  proper  investigation  may  take  place.  We  are  at  all  times  glad 
to  afford  any  assistance  in  our  power  on  such  occasions. 
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PHARMACEUTICAL  MEETING, 

WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUAET  14th,  1849. 

MR.  MORSON,    PRESIDENT,    IN   THE   CHAIR. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  meeting,  aUuded  to  the  death 
df  Mr.  John  Bell  and  Mr.  Fownes,  of  whom,  he  said,  there  would 
no  doubt  be  suitable  notices  in  the  pages  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Journal. 

ON   PREPARED    CHALK    AND    PRECIPITATED 
CARBONATE  OF  LIME. 

BY  DR.  PEREIRA,  F.R.S. 

Dr.  Pereir  a  stated  verbally  to  the  meetings  that  he  had  been 
recently  induced  to  examine  the  microscopic  characters  of  predm- 
tated  carbonate  of  lime  in  consequence  of  the  interesting  results 
obtained  in  the  examination  of  the  combinations  of  magnesia  and 
carbonic  acid.*  But  not  having  been  able  to  devote  aufficient  time 
to  the  investigation,  he  had  endeavoured  to  iaduoe  Mr.  Dea&O)  ;of 
Clapham^  an  able  microscopic  observer,  and  a  member  of  i  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  to  take  up  the  subject.  Ai  the  reqnccit 
of  Mr.  Jacob  Bell,  he  (Dr.  Pereira)  had  uadertaken  to  state  at 
this  meeting  the  results  whieh  he  had  obtained,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  do  it  verbally  as  he  had  not  had  time  to  write  a  paper 
on  the  subject.  He  proposed,  therefore,  6rst  to  give  a  sketch  of 
what  had  hitherto  been  made  out  with  respect  to  the  common 
prepared  chalk  of  the  shops,  and  then  to  state  what  he  had  ob- 
served with  respect  to  precipitated  carbonate  of  lime. 

1.  Prepared  Chalk. — It  is  well  known  that  the  prepared  <shaBc 
sold  by  Chemists,  and  used  in  medicine,  is  procured  from  whibis^y 
which  is  obtained  from  native  chalk. 

The  chalk  formation  of  the  geologist  belongs  to  the  fossiliferous 
rocks  of  the  secondary  epoch,  and  extends  over  a  very  considemUe 
portion  of  the  south-eastern  part  of  England.  It  lies  beneath  tjie 
tertiary  deposits,  and  above  the  wealden  formation,  which  rests  on 
the  oolite.     Its  normal  position  is  represented  in  this  diagram  :— 


WEALDEN 


1b 


*  See  the  Pharmaceutieal  Journal^  vol*  vUi,  p.  229,  NoTcmber,  1848. 
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But  ito  actual  position  10  somewhat  dMferetit  tof  tkk* .  SupjkMe  that 
the  strata  were  elevated  by  some  force  acting  upwards  in  the  direction 
of  the  arrow  at  B,  and  that  a  corresponding  subsidence  took  place 
in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  at  i4,  the  strata  would  then  have  the 
inclinations  represented  in  the  foUowiofi:  ideal  section,  sketched  by 
Dr.  ManteU :—  ^ 


WX  IF  WIGHT  lOHTU  DOWNS 


AXIS   or  SUBSIOCNCC  AXIS    or    CLCVATION 


■Ukder  the  name  of  chalk  formation^  or  cretaceous  tystem^  the 
geologist  associates  together  various  focks,  which  differ  very  con- 
siderably both  in  a  physical  and  chemical  point  of  view,  fiut 
they  agree  in  the  nature  of  their  organic  remains,  were  formed 
apparently  under  more  or  less  analogous  circumstances,  and  though 
not  absolutely  agpreeing  in  age,  are  referable  to  the  same  geological 
epoch.  They  obviously,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  the  same  &mily,  and  have  received  their  common  name 
(eoaM  or  cretaeeous)  from  the  name  of  the  most  important 
member  of  the  family.  , 

The  chalk  formation  includes  the  following  rocks,  enumeratu^g 
theai  from  above  downwards  : — 

1    m.^n.  S  Upper  chalk,  with  flints. 

*•  ^'^^'* I  Jjfwer  chalk,  without  flints. 

2.  /^*r«r«i«...  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ,^^  ^y  Glauconite. 

3.  GaUt  or  Folkestone  marl. 

4*  GruMOstd,  or  6hanklin,  or  lower  greensand. 

The  chalk  used  in  pharmacy  and  medicine  is,  therefore,  obtained 
from  the  upper  strata  of  the  chalk  formation.  That  which  is 
freest  from  flints  and  other  obvious  impurities  is,  of  course,  to  be 
preferred.  The  London  whiting  works  are  supplied  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Northfleet  and  Gravesend. 

The  most  recent  and  accurate  analysis  of  the  white  chalk  of  the 
southern  part  of  England  is  that  published  not  long  since  by  Mr* 
Schweitzer — f 

Carbonate  of  lime   98.57 

*^             magnesia  0.38 

Phosphate  of  lime    0.11 

Protoxide  of  iron 0.08 

*<           manganese 0.06 

Alumina 0.16 

Silica 0.64 

Chalk  of  the  Brighton  CUfls 100.00 

f  Proceedings  of  the  Chemical  Society  of  London,  p.  29,  April  5th,  1848. 
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This  analysis  is  inievesting  and  imporUni  as  k  deonoDr 
fitrates  the  presenoe  of  phosphate  of  lime.  Long  before  the 
publication  of  this  analysis  no  doubt  could  have  existed  of  the 
presence  of  this  salt,  on  account  of  the  abundant  animal  remains 
found  in  chalk ;  but  the  chemical  demonstration  of  its  existence 
-was  very  desirable.  To  it  is  probably  in  a  great  part  owing  the 
value  and  celebrity  of  the  herbage  of  the  South  Downs  for  the 
faeding  of  cattle,  and  its  presence  in  the  deep  well- water  of  the 
London  basin,  as  shown  by  the  analysis  of  Professor  Graham,  is 
now  readily  explained.  Perhaps  to  the  existence  of  this  salt  is  to 
be  referred  the  rapid  growth  of  confervae  in  this  water,  as  noticed 
by  the  eminent  Chemist  whose  name  I  have  just  mentioned. 

There  are  no  modem  springs,  rivers,  or  seas  which  hold  sufficient 
chalk  in  solution  to  lend  support  to  the  hypothesis  that  these  enor- 
mous chalk  beds  were  once  in  chemical  solution  in  water.  We  are 
compelled,  therefore,  to  regard  them  as  deposits  from  waters  wluch 
formerly  held  them  in  mechanical  suspension.  But  the  ques- 
tion then  arises  whether  they  are  deposits  of  inorganic  matter 
with  organic  remains  intermixed,  or  deposits  altogether  of 
organic  origin  ?  Careful  investigation  leads  to  the  latter  infer- 
ence. Ehrenberg X  discovered  some  years  since,  in  the  chalk  of  both 
Brighton  and  Gravesend  numerous  microscopic  shells,  and  thence 
inferred  the  animal  origin  of  this  chalk ;  an  inference  supported 
by  Mr.  Schweitcer's  analysis,  and  by  Dr.  Mantel Ps  important  and 
valuable  paper  '^On  the  Fossil  Remains  of  the  Soft  Parts  of 
Foraminifera,  discovered  in  the  Chalk  and  Flint  of  the  South- 
east of  England,*'  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions^ 
for  1846. 

Ehrenberg  gives  the  following  account  of  chalk.  Many  and 
probably  all  wnite  chalk  rocks,  he  says,  are  the  produce  of  micro- 
scopic coral  animalcules,  which  are  mostly  quite  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye,  possessing  calcareous  shells  of  ^th  to  -^j^vth  of  a  line 
in  magnitude,  and  of  which  much  more  than  one  mmion  are  pre- 
served in  each  cubic  incli,  that  is,  much  more  than  ten  millions  in 
one  pound  of  chalk.  The  peculiar  state  of  aggregation  in  white 
chalk  does  not  arise  from  a  precipitate  of  lime  previously  held  in 
solution  in  the  water  of  the  sea,  nor  is  it  the  result  of  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  small  animalcules,  but  it  proceeds  from  a  disinte- 
gration of  the  assembled  microscopic  organisms  into  much  minuter 
inorganic  calcareous  particles,  the  reunion  of  which  into  regular, 
elliptical,  granular  lamina^  is  caused  by  a  peculiar  crystalloid 

1  Ehrenberg,  Die  Bildung  d,  europ.  libysch,  «.  arab,  Kreide/eUen  u.  d, 
Kreiilenmergels,  (Nach  Vortragen  in  d.  Akademie  d.  Wissenschaften  zu 
BerliD,  vom  6  and  20  December,  1838,  und  vom  18  Feb.  1839)  Berlin,  1839. 
Also  Weaver,  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  vol.  vii,  p.  296. 
1841. 
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proeesB,  whieh  may  be  comparad  to  onritallicatioi],  liut  it  of  a 
ooaner  nature,  ana  esaentially  different  from  it.  The  beit  writing 
ehalk  is  diat  in  whidi  this  prooess  has  been  developed  to  the 
greatest  extent 

Ehrenberg  goes  on  to  say  that  the  extreme  minuteness  of  the 
chalk  animalettles  is  strikingly  Droved  by  this,  that  even  in  the 
finest  levigated  whiting,  niumtodes  of  them  are  still  present,  and 
may  be  applied  without  suffering  change,  to  the  most  varied 
technical  purposes.  Thus  in  the  chalk  coating  given  to  painted 
chambers,  paper,  or  even  glazed  visiting  cards  (when  not  coated 
with  white  lead  alone)  may  .be  seen  a  pretty  mosaic  of  well  pre- 
served moss  coral  animalcules,  but  wnich  are  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye. 

The  number  of  species  of  animalcules  found  by  Ehrenberg  in  the 
chalk  of  Gravesend  and  Brighton,  is  as  follows  : — 


Species  of  Infosoria. 

In  chalk  of  Brighton  ... 
In  chalk  of  Gravesend... 

7 
6 

Siliceous  in 
ohalk. 

1 
8 

Soft  shelled 
in  flints. 

4 
6 

The  following  are  the  name*  of  the  apecies  found  in  each  kind 
of  chalk :— 

BriglitoD.  Graresend. 

turgida targida 

O      globularli? 

globulota globulota 

adcolata?  O 


Polythalamia 


Flanulina  .. 
Rosalina.... 

Rotalia 

Textalaria. 


L  Turbinalina 
r  FragUaria ... 


Infosoria.. 


Pyxidicula 

Chaetotyphla 
Peridiniam    .. 
Xaathidlum  .. 


...  aspera  aapcra 

...  globulosa globulosa 

...  Btrjiata?   striata 

...  itaUca?    O 

O rhabdosoma 

O       * striolata 

...  prisca? prisca 

...  pyritSB O 

...  pyrophorum    O 

O      bolbosum 

...  furcatum furcatuni 

O  liirsatam 

...  raniosum ramosum 

O         tubiferam 

By  submitting  chalk  and  flint  to  a  careful  microscopic  examina- 
tion, Dr.  Manteli  observed  not  only  the  calcareous  cases  and  shells  of 
certain  foraminated  polytbalamous  cephalopods,  but  has  even  dis- 
covered the  soft  parts  of  these  animalcules.  He  subjected  a  few 
grains  of  the  cretaceous  rock  to  the  action  of  weak  hydrochloric 
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JuncI,  by  which  means  the  ealeareous  eardi,  and  ihe  shdls  it  en** 
▼eloped,  were  removed ;  the  residue  consisted  of  particles  of  quartz, 
and  of  green  silicate  of  Iron,  with  which  the  chlorite  chalk  abounds, 
and  numerous  remains  of  the  soft  parts  of  animalcules. 
'  To  the  accuracy  of  the  figure  of  the  internal  parts  of  a  Rotalia, 
ficom  the  chalk  published  bj  Dr.  Mantell  {PhU.  Trems,  for  1846, 
plate  zzi.,  fig.  10.),  Dr.  Pereira  stated  he  could  bear  testimony, 
as,  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Mantell,  he  had  examined  the 
preparation  by  the  microscope.  The  folds  and  duplicatures  of  the 
mteguments  of  the  digestive  organs  are  beautifully  displayed. 
Here  is  a  drawing  of  chalk  dust  from  Dr.  Mantells  Wonders rf 
€riology. 


OUtlk  DuMf,  bigrbly  mmgnlfied.  seen  by  reflected  Ught. 

a  a.  aotaliae.        b,  Tcxtalarise. 

Dr.  Pereira  then  proceeded  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  mode 
of  making  whiting  and  prepared  chalk. 

Whititig  is  prepared  by  grinding  the  Northfleet  chalk  with 
water  in  a  mill,  and  allowing  the  upper  and  finer  portions  of  the 
mixture  to  run  off  into  pits  to  settle.  The  wet  deposited  chaHr, 
having  the  consistence  of  thin  paste,  is  taken  out  of  the  pits  in 
buckets,  and  placed  by  the  hand  in  little  heaps,  on  chalk  stones,  to 
dr}\  The  form  of  the  heaps  is  determined  by  the  hand.  When 
dry,  the  masses  are  called  loaves,  pigs,  or  lumps.  I'he  drying  is 
efi^ted  in  8ke]etx>n  wooden  houses,  so  constructed,  as  to  allow  the 
free  circulation  of  air  through  them.  The  flooring  of  the  diying*- 
rooms  consists  of  chalk  stones,  separated  from  each  other  by  inter* 
spaces  to  admit  of  the  circulation  of  air  from  floor  to  floor. 

The  prepared  chalk  is  made  from  whiting,  by  gpindtng  it  with 
water  into  a  paste,  which  is  placed  in  little  conical  heaps  on  a 
stove  to  dry.  The  chalk  b  dropped  on  the  stove  by  means  of  a 
machine  having  the  shape  of  a  triangular  prism,  and  which  may 
be  called  a  compound  syringe :  that  is,  it  may  be  compared  to  ten 
syringes  placed  side  by  side,  and  all  the  pistons  moving  together, 
so  that  the  boys  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the  chalk,  by 
elevating  the  compound  piston,  allow  ten  separate  portions  of  the 
chalk  paste  to  fall  on  the  stove,  and  then  by  gradually  lowering 
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the  putcm,  the  fMste  streams  are  tapeved  off  soas  io  gw&  a  'eouEcal 
fona  to  the  loaves  of  ohalk. 

2,  Precipitated  CarbowUe  ^f  Lime. — This  k  commonly  eaUed 
precipitated  chalk.  It  is  obtMoed  by  mixing  together  a  solution 
of  a  calcareous  salt  (usually  chloride  of  oaksium)  and  a  solntioa  of 
an  alkaline  carbonate  (generally  carbonate  of  soda).  Double  de^ 
composition  ensues,  an  alkaline  salt  (chloride  of  sodium)  reraaine 
in  solution,  and  a  ci}'stalline  carbonate  of  lime  is  precipitated^—  - . 

Ca  a+NaO,  C  Oa=»Ca  O,  O  Oi+NaCl, 

Dr.  Pereira  stated  that  he  had  procured  precipitated  carbonalf 
of  lime  by  both  hot  and  cold  and  strong  and  weak  solution^  :  the 
results  were  exhibited.  Between  the  samples  obtained  at  a  boil- 
ing temperature,  whether  with  strong  or  dilute  solutions,  and  those 
procured  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air,  there  was  a  manifest 
difference  not  only  in  the  physical  properties  of  the  masses,  but 
also  in  the  microscopic  characters  of  the  particles.  Dr.  Pereira 
stated  that  he  had  reason  -  to  believe  that,  his  results  confirmed 
Gustav  Rose's  statement,  that  when  carbonate  of  lime  is  formed  in 
the  humid  way,  it  has  the  properties  of  calcareous  spar,  if  it  be 
produced  at  a  low  temperature ;  but  that  if  it  be  formed  at  a  high 
temperature,  it  possesses  the  properties  of  arragonite. 

At  any  rate  tne  small  particles  of  precipitated  carbonate  formed 
in  the  cold  were  unaxial,  and  showed  the  black  cross  when  ex- 
amined by  the  polarizing  microscope.  It,  therefore,  appeared  to 
belong  to  the  calcareous  spar  variety  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The 
precipitated  carbonate  of  lime  formed  with  boiling  solutions,  poa- 
sessed  double  refracting  power,  but  did  not  present  the  black  cross. 
Dr.  Pereira  had  not,  however,  been  able  to  identify  it  absolutely 
with  arragonite. 

a.  Precipitated  carbonate  of  lime  prepared  with  cold  solutions, 
Mardand  heavy  precipitated  carbonate  of  /im^.— The  carbonate 
of  lime,  prepared  with  either  strong  or  dilute  solutions,  possessed 
the  same  general  properties.  Nor  was  any  essential  difference 
observed  by  substituting  sesqui-carbonate  of  ammonia  for  carbo- 
nate of  soda  in  its  production. 

precipitated  carbonate  of  lime  prepared  in  the  cold  is,  when  dry, 
very  different  in  its  appearance  to  ordinaiy  prepared  chajk.  The 
powder  is  much  denser  and  harder  to  the  reel  than  the  odier  kindi> 
A  manufacturer  of  prepared  chalk,  to  whom  I  showed  it|  thought 
that  it  was  finely  powdered  marble.  It  does  not  soil  the  fingers 
when  rubbed  between  them,  as  common  whiting  and  chalk  do ; 
and  it  has  a  more  satiny  and  glistening  appearance.  From  the 
samples  which  Dr.  Pereira  had  obtained,  it  woidd  appear  that  those 
formed  with  weak  cold  solutions  were  heavier  than  those  prepared 
with  strong  cold  solutions. 
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When  submitted  to  microscopie  ex^ 
ami  nation  this  heavy  precipitated  car- 
bonate of  lime  was  found  to  ame  very 
mneh  in  its  properties  with  tiie  heavy 
variety  of  carbonate  of  magnesia.  It 
consisted  of  roonded  or  pearly  particles, 
having  a  radiated  stroctnre,  and  in 
some  cases  being  composed  of  con- 
centric layers.  In  fact  it  was  found 
to  be  identical  in  form  with  the  globu-    A- 

lar  or  pearl  carbonate  of  lime  ob-  mic,  ceoptc  character,  0/ tke  Bsrd 
tainedfrom  the  urine  of  horsesandbol-  tmd  iumv§  prec^utaMk  Cmrbmrntt 
locks.     In  one  sample  the  fflobides     ,^         ^  ^*  «  -  ,  ^  . 

p  .1  'F  t     .       ^'i  •  fTh«  upper  and  smaller  globaica 

are    frequently     united     together    m    x-ere  obtained  by  tbe  action  of  mi. 

p«i«.  the  double  globule  often  pre-  ?,t*5*".ra°^.*'"C"S.SSr'*!5: 

senting  the  dumb-bell  shape  observed    grlomerated  and  damb-bell  aUspmI 

in  some  specimens  of  the  oxalate  C^SVb'JniSJ^'iSdS'on  dSl 
of  lime  deposited  from  urine.  "^^  ^  caiciam.) 

The  globules  or  pearis  of  heavy  precipitated  carb<Hiate  of  liia# 
are  brilliant  objects  when  viewed  by 
the  polarizing  microscope.  They 
present  the  well-known  black  crosses 
and  splendid  colours  in  the  quad- 
rants. Unlike  the  globules  of  heavy 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  the  quad- 
rants do  not  present  uniform  tints 
of  colours ;  but  coloured  rings,  like 
thin  plates  of  calcareous  spar. 

One  sample  of  heavy  precipitated 
carbonate  of  lime  showed  very  ob- 
vious minute  rhombohedric  crystals.  ff^»»^;c  Appearance  of  the  Gio~ 

rwxt»  .  i_    J    1  •'  i  bules  of  Heavy  and  Hard  precipitated 

This  specimen  had  been  prepared  Carbakate  of  Ume  whA  vUmred  a, 
from  a  weak,  slightly  acid,  and  ferru-  P^^rtMsd  Light. 

ginous  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  and  a  weak  sohttton  of 
carbonate  of  soda. 

p.  Precipitated  carbonate  0/ Ume  prepared  with  hoiUng  »olu^ 
tions.  Soft  and  light  precipitated  carbonate  oflimc-^The  pro- 
perties of  pecipitated  carbonate  of  lime,  obtained  from  hot  solu- 
tions, were  similar,  whether  the  solutions  used  were  vreak  or  strong. 

In  the  mass,  the  precipitated  cfui>onate  ihua  obtained  resembled 
common  prepiured  chalk  in  its  general  appearance.  It  was  soft  to 
the  feel,  soiled  the  fingers  like  whiting  and  chalk,  «id  had  a  Mi 
dead-white  appearance,  without  any  of  the  satiny  or  glistening 
character  observed  in  the  former  variety* 

When  submitted  to  microscopie  examination^  no  globtdiir  or 
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pearl-like  bocBes  were  discovendile.  The  particles  were  rery  eonsi- 
deraUy  smaUer,  and  appeared  like  nmmte  erystalline  fragments^ 
many  of  them  having  a  linear,  prismatic,  or  acicidcr  form.  When 
examined  by  the  polarimg  mteroact^^  no  crosses  or  rings  were 
obserYed  on  them. 

In  condnsion.  Dr.  Pereira  observed  that  in  preparing  the  so- 
called  preeipUaied  chalk  for  pharmaceatical  or  medidnal  purposes, 
hot  or  cold  solutions  should  be  used,  aceofding  as  a  soft  or  hard 
product  be  required. 

[The  globules  of  the  hard  and  dense  precipitated  earbonate  of 
lime  were  exhibited  after  the  meeting  by  the  polarizing  micros-- 
cope.  Specimens  of  polythalamons  animals  from  the  chalk  were 
also  shown  by  the  common  microscope  ] 


ON  LINIMENTUM  SAPONIS. 

BT  M««  W.  A.  HALLOW9. 

When  recently  making  linimentum  gaponiSy  I  could  not  hdp 
feeling  surprised  that  the  Pharmacopoeia  should  for  so  many  years 
have  contained  a  formula  for  this  preparation  from  which  it  cannot 
be  made  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  required  for  use.  Soap  liniment 
or  opodeldoc  is  always  prescribed  by  medical  men,  under  the 
impression  of  its  being  a  liquid  ;  and  the  public  are  so  accustomed 
to  use  it  in  this  form,  that  if  it  were  offered  them  in  the  solid 
state,  it  would  be  rejected  as  useless,  or  inconvenient  for  applica- 
tion.  Yet,  when  made  according  to  the  instructions  of  the  Phar* 
macoposia,  it  becomes  solid,  and  retains  that  condition  in  all  states 
of  the  atmosphere.  Tliis  fact  has  been  noticed  by  some  of  the 
commentators  on  tlie  Phiirmacopoeia,  and  has  been  alluded  to  on 
more  than  one  occasion  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journals  In 
bringing  the  subject  befoi^  this  meeting  on  the  present  occasion, 
my  principal  object  has  been  to  call  the  attention  of  the  College 
of  Physicians,  who  are  said  to  be  now  engaged  in  preparing  a  new 
Pharmacopoeia,  to  the  defects  in  the  formula  alluded  to.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  any  formula  should  be  admitted  into 
the  Pharmacopoeia  without  being  preriously  tested  by  competent 
judges,  for  in  a  case  like  that  under  notice,  when  the  product 
obtained  in  aeeonhmce  with  the  prescribed  instmettons,  is  mappli" 
cable  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended,  the  pharmacist 
has  no  aHemative  but  to  deviate  fi^Hn  the  instmetions  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  fulfil  the  intentioas  of  the  preseribers.  He  is  thus 
forced  to  break  through  what  ought  to  he  a  rule  of  nmfonn  obli- 
gation, namely,  tiat  aU  medicines  used  in  dkpensiag,  shoold  be 
prepared  faithfally  aceordiog  to  the  PhamtacopoBia. 

Wilh  the  view  cH  aaoertaimi^  what  is  the  least  «moimt  of 
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dflviatioa  from  the  prMcribed  fonnula  bj  which  a  fluid  opodeldoc 
may  be  obtuned,  I  made  two  or  three  experiments,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  results  i-^ 

!•  In  the  first  place,  I  prepared  a  specimen  of  soap  liniment 
exactly  according  to  the  Pharmacopceia.  The  soap  used  in  the 
process  was  the  best  white  Marseilles  soap,  and  to  be  satisfied  that 
this  agreed  with  the  definition  of  *^  Sapo  "  in  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
part  of  the  spedmen  used  has  been  subsequently  examined,  and 
found  to  be  a  pure  soap  made  from  oil  and  soda.  The  formula  of 
the  Pharmac(^MBia  is  as  follows  :— 

"Take  of    Soap,  5m. 

Camphor,  |j. 

Spirit  of  Bosemary,  f  %nrj. 
Dissolre  the  camphor  in  the  spirit ;  afterwards  add  the  soap,  and  macerate 
with  a  gentle  heat  until  it  is  dissolyed.** 

The  product  obtained  by  this  process  is  a  firm  jelly,  which  can- 
not be  poured  out  of  a  hottle  without  melting  it  hy  heat.  A 
specimen  of  it,  labelled  No.  1,  is  placed  on  the  table  for  compari- 
son with  other  specimens  about  to  be  described. 

2.  The  specimen  No.  2  has  been  prepared  by  dissolving  as 
much  oil  of  rosemary  as  would  be  contained  in  spirit  of  rose- 
mary made  by  distillation  according  to  the  Pharmacopoeia^  in 
thirteen  ounces  of  rectified  spirit^  and  to  this  one  ounce  of  camphor 
was  added.  Then  three  ounces  of  soap,  previously  scraped,  was 
melted  in  three  ounces  of  "water  by  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  and 
mixed  with  the  alcoholic  solution.  The  only  material  deviation 
in  this  process  consists  in  the  substitution  of  three  ounces  of  water 
for  a  similar  quantity  of  spirit.  It  will  be  observed,  however,  tliat 
the  soap  is  not  kept  perfectly  in  solution. 

3.  Another  specimen,  No.  3,  was  prepared  in  the  same  way  as 
the  last,  but  substituting  four  ounces  of  water  for  four  ounces  of 
the  spirit,  and  this  retains  its  fluid  condition.  The  formula  by 
which  this  is  made  will  stand  thus  : — 

Take  of    Soap,  ^ij. 

Camphor,  ^. 

Kectified  spirit,  f  ^xij. 

Oil  of  Bosemary,  iTtxij. 

Distilled  water,  f  iiv. 
Dissolve  the  camphor  and  oil  of  rosemary  in  the  spirit,  then  dissolve  the 
soap  ia  the  water  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  mix  the  two  solutions. 

I  think  it  would  be  an  improvement  in  the  formula  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  oil  of  rosemary  to  half  a  drachm  or  a  drachm* 

In  the^boYO  process,  I  hare  used  a  solution  of  oil  of  rosemary 
in  spirit  for  the  spirit  of  rosemary  of  the  Pharmacopceia.  Tlie 
College  directs  spirit  of  rosemary  to  be  made  by  mixing  togiether 
oil  of  rosemary^  rectified  spirit,  and  water,  and  then  distilling  off 
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a  quantity  equal  to  the  sfkii  uaed.  The  psoduot  will,  of  coiifBe^ 
coQskt  of  the  spirit  and  the  yolatile  oil,  which  pass  over,  leaving 
the  water  hehind.  Now,  I  would  query  whether  this  and  «otne 
of  the  other  spirits  which  are  now  direoted  to  be  made  by  distilla* 
tioD,  would  not  for  all  piactieal  purposes  be  as  good  if  &e  essen- 
tial oil  was  merely  dusolyed  in  the  spirit  and  the  disttUaiioQ 
omitted.  The  only  advantage  that  can  result  from  distillatioD 
when 'essential  oil  is  used,  is  that  by  this  means  any  non-yelatilo 
eonstituent  of  the  oil  is  rejected,  and  in  the  cases  of  those  oils 
which  become  resinified  by  exposure  to  the  air,  the  product  may 
be  somewhat  more  pure  when  distillation  has  been  adopted  ;  but 
oil  of  rosemary  and  oil  of  lavender  do  not  become  resinified  to  any. 
appreciable  extent,  if  carefully  kept ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  spirits  made  from  these  oils  are  quite  as  good,  and  the 
process  for  making  them  is  certainly  much  more  simple  and  easy, 
when  the  oils,  in  the  best  state  in  which  they  can  be  met  with  m 
Commerce,  are  merely  dissolved  in  the  spirit.  Spirit  of  lavender  is 
directed,  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  to  be  distilled  from  the  lavender 
flowers,  while  spirit  of  cinnamon  and  spirit  of  rosemary  are 
ordered  to  be  made  by  distillation  with  the  essential  oils.  I  should 
conceive  that  spirit  of  cinnamon  ought  to  be  distilled  directly  from 
th^  cinnamon-bark,  because  the  oil  of  cinnamon  is  very  liable  to 
become  oxidized,  and  in  this  state  it  acquires  very  altered  cha- 
racters ;  but  spirit  of  lavender  would  be  generally  better  when 
made  by  dissolving  the  best  commercial  oil  of  lavender  in  spirit, 
than  by  distilling  the  flowers  obtained  from  the  herbalist.  I 
am  inmrmed  by  a  gentleman  of  considerable  experience  that  the 
average  quantity  of  essential  oil  of  lavender,  equivalent  to  two  and 
a  half  pounds  of  the  flowers  (the  quantity  ordered  in  the  formula 
of  the  PharmacopcEia  for  one  gallon  of  the  spirit)  is  3iij,  grs.  xxix. 
It  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  those  Pharmacists  who  are  not 
provided  with  the  arrangements  for  the  distillation  of  spirits,  or 
who  are  not  allowed  to  conduct  such  processes  by  the  regulations 
of  the  insurance  oflices,  if  they  could  make  such  preparations  as 
compound  tincture  of  lavender  and  compound  camphor  liniment, 
by  mere  admixture  and  soluUon  of  the  ingredients. 
Clark's  Place,  Islington, 

Mb.  Fordbed  inquired  if  Mr.  Hallows  had  referred  to  some  of 
die  old  Pharmac(^KBias  for  the  formulas  originally  given  for  the 
preparadon  of  soap  liniment  and  spirit  of  rosemary  ?  He  thou^ 
tile  spirit  of  rosemary  was  originally  made  with  proof  spirit,  in 
which  case  the  product  would  be  diiierent  from  that  made  ac- 
cording to  the  present  Pharmacopoeia. 

Mb.  Hai^lows  said  he  was  aware  that  spirit  of  rosemary  was 
formerly  made  with  proof  spirit^  but  he  conceived  that  the  instruc* 
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tioQS  of  the  present  Pharmacopoeia  were  those  alone  irhaA  the 
Fharmaeentical  Chemist  was  under  any  obligation  to  observe. 

Mr.  Bbll,  although  agreeing  with  Mr.  Haliows,  thought  that 
a  reference  to  the  M  Pharmacopoeias  would  tend  to  explain  the 
cause  of  the  defect  in  the  present  formula  for  linimentum  saponis. 
This  fonnula  was  yerbally  the  same  as  it  had  been  from  the  com- 
mencementy  and  no  fault  had  been  found  with  the  product  until 
new  editions  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  were  introduced.  The  fact 
was,  that  an  alteration  had  been  made  in  the  process  for  making 
the  spirit  of  rosemary^  and  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  sufficient  care 
had  not  been  taken  to  study  the  influence  of  such  alteration,  not 
merely  upon  the  preparation  itself,  but  upon  medicines  into  which 
it  enterea  as  a  constituent. 


HARTSHORN  AND  OIL. 

Ma.  Hallows  said  that,  having  understood  that  some  obser- 
▼atioDs  on  the  preparation  of  linimentum  ammonite  were  Hkely  to 
be  offered  to  the  meeting,  he  had  prepared  a  specimen  of  the 
compound,  commonly  called  Hartshorn  and  Oily  according  to  a 
formula  which  he  thought  was  a  great  improvement  on  that  usually 
adopted.     The  fonnula  is  as  follows : 

Take  of  Distilled  Water,  f  ^iij. 
Nut  Oil,  f  jr. 
Oil  of  Almonds,  f  ^ij. 
Strongest  Liquor  Ammoniae,  sp.  gr.  .882,  f  ^. 

Put  the  water  into  a  bottle  and  pour  over  it  the  oils,  then  add 
the  liquor  anmionise,  and  shake  them  weU  together. 

This  mixture,  if  carefully  prepared,  will  keep  for  a  great  length 
of  time  widiout  any  separation  occuring. 

The  nut  oil  is  kept  by  most  of  the  Wholesale  Druggbts.  It  is 
obtained  from  the  ground  nut  (Arachis  hypogaa,) 


MECCA  OR  BUSSORAH  GALLS. 

A  srsciBCEN  of  galls,  called  Mecca  galls,  were  presented  to  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  by  Mr.  Ludkombe,  who  informed  Dr. 
Perehra  that  they  were  imported  from  Bussorah. 

Dr.  Pereira  stated  that  these  galls  were  identical  with  those 
described  and  figured  in  the  17di  Tolume  of  the  Transactions  of 
ike  Linniean  Society,  1847,  by  the  kte  Mr.  A.  B.  Lambert, 
whose  specimens  were  brought  home  by  the  Hon.  Rob^  Cunon, 
from  the  Holy  Land. 
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Branch  beving  •  Gall.  Seetioii  of -a  Gall. 

Mr.  Cunon  stated  that  the  tree  which  produces  them  ctows  m 
ahundance  on  the  moontaiDs  in  the  netgnbourhood  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  is  about  the  siie  of  our  apple  tree.  It  is  perhaps,  the 
Qnereus  foUis  deniato^culeaUs  mentioned  by  Hasselquist  as 
growing  on  Mount  Tabor  (  TVov.,  p.  28 1 ).  The  galls  are  described 
hy  Mr.  Lambert  as  being  pear-shaped,  but  some  of  those  presented 
to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Luckombe  are  round.  Their  size  varies  ^m 
that  of  a  large  hazel  nut  to  that  of  a  small  apple.  Towards  the 
middle  or  upper  part  of  the  gall,  are  one  or  more  circles  of  small 
protuberances,  some  sharp-pointed,  others  nipple-shaped.  Mr. 
Lambert  thought  that  these  were  formed  by  the  gall-insect  for  air 
or  defence,  or  some  other  purpose.  In  each  of  the  larger  galls, 
there  is  an  aperture  througn  which  the  insect  escapes,  and  in  the 
centre  there  is  a  small  round  hole  or  nidus^  where  it  has  lodged. 
The  substance  of  the  interior  is  soft,  spongy,  and  friable.  To  the 
taste  it  is  somewhat  astringent,  and  scarcely  bitter.  Mr.  Lambert 
describes  his  being  '<  as  bitter  as  gall."  This  is  the  only  point  in 
which  the  Mecca  galls  differ  from  those  described  by  Mr.  Lambert. 
Mr.  Curzon  informed  Mr.  Lambert  that  these  galls,  when  on  the 
tree,  are  of  a  rich  purple,  and  varnished  over  with  a  soft  substance 
of  the  consistence  of  honey,  shining  with  a  most  brilliant  lustre  in 
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the  sun,  which  makes  the  galls  appear  like  a  most  delicious  and 
tempting  fruit  The  dried  specimens  figured  by  Mr.  Lambert  are 
represented  as  being  of  rich  or  warm  brown  colour,  and  as  if  var- 
nished. This  agrees  with  the  samples  presented  by  Mr.  Luckombe, 
some  of  which  present  the  appearance  of  having  been  vamishedy 
at  least  in  parts. 

Mr.  Lambert  states  that  he  ascertained  the  leaves  on  Mr. 
Curzon's  specimens  were  those  of  the  Quercus  infectorioj  and  that 
the  galls  are  identical  with  those  of  commerce.  The  latter  part 
of  this  statement^  Dr.  Pereira  said,  was  certainly  incorrecty  the 
Mecca  or  Bussorah  galls  being  very  different  from  the  nutgalls  of 
commerce,  and  in  £Act>  being  at  the  present  time  unsaleable,  which 
would  not  be  the  case  with  the  g^umne  nutgalls.  From  informa- 
tion subsequently  obtained  by  Dr.  Pereira,  it  appears  that  two 
bags  of  these  galls  were  imported  among  a  parcel  of  108  bags  of 
the  common  nutgalls.  Both  bags  were  dightly  damaged.  Being 
unknown  in  the  London  market,  they  were  bought  in  at  40s,  per 
cwt.,  while  the  genuine  nutgalls  fetohed  1158,  per  cwt.  It  la 
stated  by  the  brokers,  that  the  Bussorah  falls  are  alone  used  in  the 
country  where  they  are  produced,  for  ^eing,  and  that  they  are 
more  estimated  there  than  common  nutgalls. 

According  to  Mr.  Lambert,  these  galls  are  the  far-famed  mad 
apples  {Mala  insana)  or  apples  of  Sodom  (Poma  Sodomiticd) 
mentioned  by  Josephus  and  many  other  writers.  In  the  Book  of 
Wisdom  (chap,  x,  verse  7)  these  apples  are  described  as  ^'  fruit 
that  never  come  to  ripeness,''  and  in  various  old  authors  we  are 
told  that  the  fruit,  though  beautiful  to  the  eye,  crumbles  at  the 
touch  to  dust  and  bitter  ashes.  Milton,  in  the  tenth  book  of  his 
Paradise  Losty  compares  the  trees  which  resembled  the  forbidden 
tree  of  knowledge,  as  being 


*'  like  that  which  grew, 

Near  that  bituminous  lake  where  Sodom  flamed." 

Various  opinions  have  been  held  respecting  the  nature  of  these 
apples.  Hasselquist  thought  they  were  the  fruit  of  Solanum 
Melongena  (egg-plant  nightshade,  or  mad-apple).  Seetzen  con- 
sidered them  to  be  the  fruit  of  a  species  of  cotton-tree,  and 
Chateaubriand  thinks  that  they  are  a  fruit  like  the  Egyptian 
lemon,  with  a  blackish  seed,  but  whose  name  he  does  not  mention. 
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ORIGXNAIi  AND  EXTRACTBD  ARTICZ.E8. 


THE  MECHANICAL  LEECH. 

At  the  request  of  several  correspondents  we  give  figures  of  this  in- 
Btmment,  which  in  principle  resembles  a  ending  apparatus  on  a  small 
scale.  A  B  is  a  lever  moving  on  a  pivot  at  C  to  raise  or  depress  the  sca- 
rificator, which  is  drawn  towards  Uiepart  affected  bv  an  Indian-rubber 
spring.  E  is  a  rod  for  depressing  the  piston,  which  is  also  fixed  to  a 
smiilar  spring.  F  is  one  of  the  so-called  leeches,  which  is  applied 
after  the  scarification  is  made.  In  using  the  instrument — the  lever  at 
A  is  depressed  and  fixed  by  the  hook  D.  The  rod  E  being  inserted 
to  depress  the  piston,  the  instrument  is  applied  to  the  part  affected, 
which  is  previously  moistened  to  promote  adhesion.  The  lever  being 
disengaged  suddenlv  from  the  hook  D,  the  scarificator  descends  with 
a  jerk  and  makes  the  incision.  F  represents  one  of  the  glasses  with 
the  piston  depressed,  ready  for  application,  which  being  done  the 
spring  raises  the  piston  and  forms  the  vacuum.  The  glass  may  be 
emptied  and  replaced  several  times  on  the  same  incision.  The  pistons 
should  be  kept  well  greased  with  lard  so  as  to  work  freely,  and  the 
instrument  should  be  carefully  cleaned  after  being  used.  Each  case 
contains  utensils  for  this  purpose. 
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CALIFORNIA.— THE  PROPERTIES  OF  GOLD.  ' 

Leaving  the  ebullition  of  excitement  respecting  the  treasures  of 
California  to  the  daily  newspapers,  we  take  the  present  occasion  to 
give  a  few  extracts  on  the  prof^rties  of  gold  from  Pressor  Anstej's 
Gold-Seeker^  Manual 

In  colour  and  lostre,  inexperienced  persons  might  mistake  varions  sub-^ 
stances  for  gold  ;  these  are  chiefly  iron  and  copper  pyrites,  but  from  them 
it  may  be  r^uLily  distinguished,  being  softer  than  steel  and  very  malleable; 
whereas  iron  pyrites  is  harder  than  steel,  and  copper  pyrites  is  not  mal- 
leable ;  for  although  the  latter  mineral  yields  easily  to  the  point  of  a 
knife,  it  crumbles  when  we  attempt  to  cut  or  hammer  it^;  whereas  gold 
may  be  separated  in  thin  slices,  or  beaten  out  into  thin  plates  by  the 
hammer.  There  can  thus  be  no  poBsU>le  difficulty  in  distinguishing  these 
various  minerals  in  a  native  stat^  evdi  with  nothing  but  an  ordinary  steel 
knife.  From  any  other  minerals,  as  mica,  whose  presence  has  also  misled 
some  persons,  gold  is  easily  known  by  very  simple  experiments  with  a  pair 
of  scales,  or  even  by  careful  washing  with  water,  for  gold  being  much 
heavier  Uian  any  other  substance  found  with  it  (except  platina  and  one  or 
two  extremely  rare  metals),  will  always  fall  first  to  the  bottom,  if  shaken 
in  water  with  mud,  while  mica  will  generally  be  the  last  material  to  fall. 
This  is  the  case  however  fine  or  few  the  particles  of  either  mineral  may  be. 

Gold,  therefore,  can  be  distinguished  by  its  relative  weight  or  specific 
gravity,  and  by  its  relative  hardness,  from  other  bodies  which  resemble  it. 
It  is  described  generally  as  soft,  completely  malleable  and  flexible,  but 
more  accurately  as  softer  than  iron,  copper,  or  silver,  but  harder  than  tin 
and  lead.  It  is  useful  to  know  facts  of  this  kind,  as  a  simple  experiment 
that  can  be  made  with  instruments  at  hand,  is  often  more  valuable  than  a 
much  more  accurate  examination  requiring  materials  not  immediately 
available.  Thus  if  it  is  foand  that  a  specimen  (perhaps  a  small  scale  or 
spangle)  is  readily  scratched  by  silver,  copper,  or  iron,  and  scratches  tin 
and  lead,  it  may,  if  of  the  right  colour  and  sinking  rapidly  in  water,  be 
fairly  assumed  to  be  gold. 

The  weight  of  gold,  as  of  all  substances,  it  is  convenient  to  estimate 
relatively,  and  in  comparison  with  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  water. 
The  relative  weight,  or  specific  gravity^  as  it  is  called,  of  gold  is  remarkably 
high,  the  lightest  varieties  being  twelve  times  heavier  than  water,  and 
pure  gold  nineteen  times.  This  is  expressed  by  saying  that  the  specific 
gravity  of  native  gold  is  12 — 19,  and  the  number  determined  by  com- 
paring the  weight  of  the  mineral  in  water  and  air. 

As  the  value  of  gold  depends  almost  entirely  on  its  specific  gravity,  and 
this  test,  therefore,  is  of  the  greatest  practical  importance,  it  will  not  be 
out  of  pkice  if  we  here  explain  some  very  simple  apparatus  for  the  deter- 
mination of  this  point. 

If  the  specimen  then  is  large  enough  to  be  suspended  conveniently  by  a 
thread,  weigh  it  first  in  air  by  a  fine  balance,  expressing  the  result  in 
grains,  and  takmg  care  previously  to  remove  dust  or  loosely  adhering  par- 
ticles. Then  suspend  it  by  a  horsehair  from  the  scale-pan  (it  is  convenient 
to  have  a  hook  attached  to  it  for  this  purpose)  and  thus  suspended  im- 
merse it  and  re- weigh  it  in  water,  taking  care  that  it  is  covered  on  all 
sides  by  at  least  half  an  inch  of  water,  and  carefully  brushing  oS"  with  a 
feather  any  bubbles  of  air  that  adhere  to  the  surface.  Tlie  results  may 
then  be  noted  as  follows  : 

Weight  of  substance  in  the  air  in  grains    

Deduct  weight  of  ditto  in  water  

Difference 
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This  result  gives  the  weight  of  a  bulk  of  water  equal  to  that  of  the 
specimen,  and  by  dividng  the  weight  of  the  specimen  in  air  by  this  num- 
ber, the  specific  gravity  is  obtained. 

weight  of  substance  in  air. 
Specific  gravity=^^j^j^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 

If,  however,  the  substance  is  in  the  form  of  fine  sand  or  very  small 
lumps,  it  is  better,  after  weighing  it  carefully,  to  take  a  small  dry  phial 
furnished  with  a  stopper  ;  counterpoise  this  phijil  accurately  in  the  weight- 
scale  by  shot  or  strips  of  lead,  tV.cn  fill  it  completely  with  pure  water, 
taking  care  that  no  bubbles  of  air  are  left  in,  and  weigh  the  quantity  of 
water  it  contains  :  afterwards  empty  the  bottle  and  drv  it  inside. 

Next  fill  the  bottle  about  two-thirds  full  of  tlie  powder  to  be  examined,  . 
weigh  this,  and  record  the  weight.    Then  fill  the  bottle  once  more  with 
water,  taking  care,  as  before,  that  #1  bubbles  are  expelled  and  none  of  the 
powder  washed  oiit.    Once  more  weigh  it 

We  have  then  to  make  the  following  calculation  : 


Weight  of  powder  and  water  in  grains  , 
Deduct  weight  of  powder  alone  


Difierenoe  (weight  of  water  left  in  bottle)  zz_ 

Weight  of  bottle  full  of  water  in  grains = 

Weight  of  water  left  in  bottle ^ 


Difierence  (weight  of  water  displaced  >  _. 
by,  and  equal  in  bulk  to,  powder)    J     ^ 

The  Bpeciflc  gravity  ^weight  of  powder  in  air 
weight  of  water  displaced. 

It  may  be  useful  to  know  the  specific  gravity  of  various  substances  at 
all  resembling  gold  either  in  weight  or  appearance,  and  we  therefore  ap- 
pend the  following  short  table.  The  specific  gravity  of  water  is  assumed 
to  be  unity  : — 

Silver 10 

Copper    7f— 8 

I  Brass  8$ 


Lead  ore  (galena) 7{- 

Copper  pyrites  5 

Iron  pyrites    4 

Diamond     8| 

Sand    21- 


Osmium  21^ 

Pl»tto«m 194-22  J°te^.". 

Iridium    IS-fj 

Gold 15J— 19i     ditto 

Mercury 13^ 

PaUadium   ...  11 V^ 

Lead    11^^ 

Rhodium lOf 

By  the  help  of  this  table  the  value  of  auriferous  sand  may  also  be  in 
some  degree  estimated,  since,  as  will  be  seen,  the  specific  gravity  of  most 
of  the  sands  is  under  3,  while  that  of  the  most  impure  gold  is  12  ;  so  that 
if  the  specific  gravity  of  the  sands  themselves,  when  experimented  on,  is 
much  greater  than  that  of  ordinary  sand,  it  is  likely  that  the  excess  will 
be  for  the  most  part  gold  in  a  district  otherwise  known  to  be  auriferous  : 
tlie  greater  the  specific  gravity,  too,  the  greater  probability  there  is  of  this 
being  the  cause. 

The  form  in  which  gold  is  found  is  various.   It  is  sometimes  crystalline, 

*  3Ieta]s,  when  hammered,  become  much  more  compact  and  have  thero* 
fore  a  higher  specific  gravity. 
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in  eight  or  twelve-sided  regular  figures,  passing  into  cubes,  biit  the  crystals 
are  generally  small  and  rare.  In  case  of  such  crystals  being  tbund,  it  is 
weU  worth  knowing,  that  they  possess  a  value  as  mineral  specimens  far 
beyond  that  of  the  gold  which  they  contaui. 

The  gold  from  California,  according  to  the  assay  of  Mr.  Warwick  of 
New  York,  yields  89.58  i)er  cent,  pure  gold,  and  is,  therefore,  about  equal 
to  that  obtained  from  the  washings  of  Miask  (the  richest  district  hi 
Western  Siberia,  and  that  producing  the  largest  pepipas),  and  superior,  as 
the  assayer  remarks,  to  the  gold  dust  fVom  Senegal. 

The  method  of  blow-pipe  analysis,  although  exceedingly  usefVil,  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  in  the  case  of  gold,  because  of  the  many  readier  ways 
of  determining  the  metal,  but  it  seems  advisable  to  state  the  apx)earances 
presented.  All  the  varieties  are  readily  fusible  into  a  globule,  which,  when 
the  gold  is  pure,  is  unaltered  by  the  continuance  of  the  heat.  In  this  re- 
spect it  differs  entirely  from  iron  and  c^per  pyrites,  which,  on  being  ex- 
posed to  the  flame,  give  off  sulphur  fumes  and  undergo  considerable 
change.  In  the  case  of  gold  containing  other  metals,  these,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  silver,  may  generally  be  got  rid  of  by  continuing  the  heat  in 
the  exterior  flame  with  the  addition  of  a  little  nitre.  Before  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  blowpipe,  the  metal  is  volatilized  in  the  form  of  a  purple  oxide. 

Gold  is  not  acted  on  by  any  of  the  acids  alone.  When  exposed  to  the 
mixture  of  nitric  with  hydrochloric  acid  (in  the  proportion  of  one  part 
nitric  to  four  of  hydrochloric)  called  aqua  regicL,  it  dissolves  without 
residue,  the  solution  giving  a  purple  precipitate  with  protochloride  of  tin, 
and  a  brown  precipitate  with  protosulphate  of  iron. 

The  following  simple  mode  of  detecting  attempts  at  imposition  in  gold- 
dust  is  worthy  of  being  recorded  in  this  place. 

Place  a  little  gold-dust  in  a  glass  tube  or  earthenware  saucer,  and  pour 
nitric  acid  upon  it ;  then  hc^d  the  glass  or  saucer  over  a  flame,  or  upon  a 
f^yi^  embers,  until  red  fumes  (nitric  vapours)  arise  ;  if  it  be  pure  gold, 
the  liquid  will  not  become  discoloured  ;  but  if  pyrites  or  brass-flSngs 
shotild  have  been  mixed  with  it,  the  acid  will  become  turbid,  green  and 
black,  discharging  bubbles  of  gas.  After  the  ebullition  has  ceased,  the 
residue  should  be  washed  with  water,  and  acid  again  poured  upon  it,  when 
the  same  effect  may  be  obser>'ed,  but  in  a  less  degree  ;  and  if  the  experi- 
ment be  repeated  till  all  effervescence  ceases,  it  w01  finally  leave  the  gold- 
dust  pure. 

ON  THE  ERRORS  RESULTINa  FROM  THE  DETERMINATION 
OF  THE  SPECIFIC  GRAVITIES  OF  BODIES  WHEN  IN  A 
FINELY  DIVIDED  STATE. 

BT  PROFESSOR  G.  ROSE. 

The  author  found  on  repeating  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravity 
of  some  of  the  metals,  that  the  results  varied  according  to  the  state  of 
division  of  the  substance  operated  upon.  This  was  the  case  with  gold  and 
silver,  and  similar  results  were  obtained  with  platinum  and  sulphate  of 
baryta. 

Specific  Gravity  of  fused  Go/<f.— Tliese  determinations  are  accompanied 
with  great  diflScultics,  as  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  obtain  the  gold  in  a 
suitable  state.  Native  gold  always  contains  silver,  with  slight  traces  of 
iron  and  copper,  and  in  the  larger  masses  of  native  gold,  quartz  and  brown 
iron  ore  are  frequently  enclosed.  The  purified  gold,  fused  in  crucibles,  is 
always  full  of  smaller  or  lar<?er  cavities,  whether  melted  alone  or  beneath 
layers  of  borax,  carbonate  of  soda,  or  chloride  of  sodium.  When  melted 
alone,  a  large  hole  is  found  on  the  under  surface  if  it  solidified  quickly, 
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beeaxiae  fused  gold  oocupiefl  a  much  larger  space  than  the  solidified.  Snch 
a  cayity  frequently  extends  fkc  beneath  the  surfaoe,  and  in  snch  case  it  is 
impossible  to  expel  all  the  air.  Moreover,  the  metal  appears  corered  on 
the  surface  by  frequent  rows  of  veiy  minute  crystals,  which  intersect  at  an 
angle  of  60**,  and  leare  minute  cayitieB  between  one  another.  If  the  fused 
gold  is  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  for  inatanoe,  when  melted  in  a  porcelain 
fiimaoe,  its  surfkoe  is  foimd  to  be  still  more  distinctly  crystalline.  If  f^sed 
under  a  stratum,  the  surface  is,  it  is  true,  smooth  and  bright ;  but  in  this 
case  deep  cavities  occur,  which  are  lilied  with  the  flux.  All  these  errors 
could  only  be  aroided  by  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  the  metal, 
and  of  other  metallic  alloys,  after  they  had  been  passed  through  the 
pressing  machine  of  the  Mint. 

At  a  temperature  of  14^  R.,  the  author  obtained  the  following  numbers 
in  his  new  experimenta.  Gold,  fused  in  a  day  crucible  with  borax  and 
nitre,  possessed  a  specific  gravity  of  19.2089  ;  after  it  had  been  pressed, 
19.8S02  ;  after  beuig  fused  again  in  a  black-lead  crudble,  19.2908  ;  and 
after  repeated  pressure,  19.3296.  Since  Marchand  and  Scheerer  found 
that  copper  fused  nnder  a  stratum  of  chloride  of  sodium  possessed  a 
higher  specific  gravity  tlian  when  fhsed  under  other  strata,  a  regulus  was 
tamed  under  a  layer  of  chloride  of  sodium.  Its  specific  gravity  was  19.3722 ; 
after  pressure,  19.2992  ;  after  fusion  in  a  black-lead  crucible,  19.2955  ; 
and  after  being  pressed  again,  19.8087.  Gold,  reduced  by  means  of  oxalic 
add  and  f^ised  in  a  black-lead  crudble,  had  a  specific  gravity  of  19.2981 ; 
and  after  pressure,  19.8836.  The  fusion  of  gold  under  a  layer  of  chloride 
of  sodium  did  not  afibrd  the  means  therefore  of  obtaining  gold  of  greater 
density  ;  as  it  likewise  remained  lower  after  pressure,  it  appears  as  if  the 
gold  endosed  partides  of  chbride  of  sodium.  Apparently  that  gold  has 
the  highest  specific  gravity  which  has  been  mdted  of  itself  in  a  black-lead 
crudble,  and  submitted  to  pressure.  The  author  consequently  assumes 
preliminarily  19.3836  as  the  spedfic  gravity  of  gold  at  14®  R. 

Specific  Gravitif  of  Silver, — Native  silver  cannot  be  employed  to  deter- 
mine the  sx>ecific  gravity,  because  it  is  never  pure  ;  and  that  which  has 
been  purified  cannot  be  melted  alone  for  this  purpose,  because  on  cooling, 
a  pcMTtion  is  projected,  and  it  puffs  up  more  or  less.  The  determinations 
made  by  Bresson  are  for  this  reason  too  low.  In  his  former  experiments, 
the  author  wdghed  the  regulus  obtained  on  reducing  the  chloride,  whidi 
answers  very  well.  The  earlier  results  with  three  different  samples  were, 
^I.  10.5041,  II.  10.4991,  III.  10.5036.  In  his  recent  experiments,  the 
regulus  II.  was  fused  in  a  day  crucible  beneath  a  stratum  of  common  salt. 
The  regulus  obtained  was  smooth  on  the  upper  surface,  but  reticulate  on 
the  lower  one,  and  was  consequently  filed  away  at  this  place.  Its  specific 
gravity  agreed  with  the  results  of  the  former  experiments,  being  10.5050 
at  14*»  R. 

Specific  Gravity  of  Gold  in  the  State  of  Powder,— Gold  predpitated  by 
pirotosidphate  of  iron  from  dilute  solutions  appears  amorphous  under  a 
high  magnifying  power,  on  account  of  its  minute  state  of  division.  From 
concentrated  solutions  it  is  precipitated  in  microscopic  cubes.  Gold  re- 
duced by  oxalic  acid  appears  in  more  distinct  crystaiis  ;  they  are  octahe- 
drons. The  metallic  film  deposited  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  in  which  the 
reduction  is  made,  consists  entirdy  of  such  cry stals.  The  results  given 
bdow  exhibit  great  differences,  whidi  can  however  only  be  ascribed  to  the 
nature  of  the  precipitate,  as  several  samples  of  the  same  precipitate 
afforded  results  which  agreed  with  each  other.  The  highest  specific 
gravity  was  found  in  the  findy-divided  precipitates  ;  for  the  larger  the 
precipitated  partides  are,  the  lower  the  specific  gravity.  The  specific 
gravity  of  gold,  as  predpitated  by  sulphate  of  iron,  was  found  to  be  at 
14<^  R.   19.5701,  19.7447,  19.8150,  20.6882,  20.2634.    That  precipitated 
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with  oxatie  add  wei^bed  likewise  at  14<*  R  19.4791  ;  goUL  filings  aiforded 
at  16<>.9  R.  yielded  the  low  specific  gravitj  of  19.9178.  LitUe  globules, 
of  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  fused  before  the  Uowpipe,  likewise  gars 
only  19.2721  at  18^.2  S.  It  is  of  no  great  consequence  whether  the  sor- 
£soe  of  the  metallic  particles  had  been  dried  before  inmiersing  them  in  the 
water,  as  they  are  completely  moistened  when  boiled  with  water.  The 
pi-odpitate  which  had  given  the  abore  specific  gravity  of  19.5701  yielded, 
after  drying  and  snbeeqnent  boiling  with  water,  19.5622 ;  the  dried  pzed- 
pitate,  when  pressed,  possessed  the  specific  gravity  of  18.0194  only. 

Speeijie  Gravity  of  Siher  m  tht  State  of  Powder.—The  silver  employed 
by  the  author  was  precipitated  from  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  by  proto- 
sulphate  of  iron.  The  precipitate  consisted  of  microscopic  crystals,  whidi 
were  in  general  larger  than  in  the  case  of  the  gold  ;  they  are  octahedrons 
with  truncated  edges ;  they  afforded  at  14^  the  numbers  10.5485  and 
10.6139.  In  this  case  also  the  lowest  specific  gravity  was  possessed  by 
the  coarsest  precipitate. 

Specific  Gravity  of  Platinum  in  a  State  of  Powder, — ^This  is  stated  by 
Playfiiir  and  Joule  to  be  17.890.  Liebig  gives  that  of  platinum-black  at 
17572,  17.580,  16.1319.  Platinum-bla^  prepared  by  Mitscherlich  by 
precipitating  chloride  of  platinum  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  sugar,  and 
which  appeared  amorphous  under  the  highest  magnifying  power,  had  the 
high  specific  gravity  of  26.1416  at  14^  ;  while  that  of  platinum-foil, 
aooordmg  to  yarious  determinations,  is  situated  between  21  and  22. 

Specific  Gravity  of  Native  SuipfuUe  of  Baryta, — The  specific  gravity  of 
a  crystal  from  Silbaoli,  in  Westphalia^  was  4.4875  ;  another  crystal,  from 
the  same  locality,  4.4855  ;  a  crystal  from  Frzibram,  4.4806  ;  a  crystal 
from  Champeix  in  Auvergne,  4.4798  ;  seyeral  fragments  from  the  same 
locality,  4.4808  ;  the  Urgest  of  the  latter,  4.4776  at  14<>  R.  The  heavy 
spar  at  Silbach  afibrded,  according  to  an  analysts  made  by  Rammelsberg, 
99.40  per  cent,  pure  sulphate  of  Iwryta.  Tlie  specific  gravity  of  the  sid- 
phate  of  baryta,  precipitated  from  the  chloride  by  sulphuric  add,  and 
which  consisted  of  microso^ic  prisms,  amounted  at  14^  R.  to  4.5209  and 
4.5350.  Finely-pulverized  native  heavy  spar  from  Champeix  possessed  a 
specific  gravity  of  4.48447  ;  some  from  Dufton,  4.8027  ;  both  powders 
appeared  very  coarse  under  the  microscope,  in  comparison  with  the  pre- 
cipitated salt. 

Qmdusione,-^!.  Determinations  of  the  specific  gravity  of  substances, 
obtained  in  a  finely-divided  state  by  predpitatioa,  generally  come  ont 
higher  than  when  large  crystals  or  solid  masses  are  weighed.  2.  In  the 
first  of  these  cases,  the  specific  gravity  increases  with  the  greater  state  of 
division  of  the  precipitate.  The  reason  of  tbis  is,  that  the  increased  sur* 
face  of  the  body  condenses  more  water  upon  it  than  upon  a  smaller  one, 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  solid  bodies  act  towards  gases  ;  conse* 
qnently  it  is  not  only  the  body  which  is  weighed  in  water,  bat  at  the  same 
time  also  a  surrcwnding  stratum  of  denser  water  ;  and  in  this  manner  too 
low  a  number  is  obtained  for  the  loss  in  water,  which,  on  division  into  tbe 
absolute  weight  of  the  body,  affords  too  high  a  result  Even  though  the 
water  is  but  slightly  compressible,  yet  to  this  circumstance  most  be 
opposed  the  very  considerable  power  of  condensation  of  finely-divided 
bodies,  which  is  certainly  great  in  specifically  heavy  bodies,  bearing  in 
mind  that  box-charcoal  absorbs  thirty-five  times  its  volume  of  carbonic 
acid.  Since  ttie  precipitated  metals  possess  the  same  crystalline  form  as 
when  fused,  at  least  in  the  case  of  gold  and  silver,  the  higher  specific 
gravity  cannot  be  owing  to  the  matter  of  the  precipitated  metal,  and  must 
consequently  rather  be  sought  for  in  the  above  causes.  In  the  case  of  the 
sulphate  of  bary  to  the  result  is  not  quite  so  decbive,  although  eren  here 
the  precipiUted  salt  has  a  higher  specific  gravity,  because  it  could  not  be 
determined  whether  the  crystals  of  the  precipitated  salt  were  of  the  same 
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form  as  the  native.  Bat  that  the  gold  flluigs  and  the  palferised  heaTy 
spar  had  not  a  higher  specific  grayity,  is  probably  owing  to  its  being 
impossible  to  accomplish  by  mechanical  means  the  requisite  degree  of 
dirision.  To  obviate  the  mischievous  influence  of  cavities  which  oocor 
in  native  minerals,  it  has  become,  since  Beudant,  generally  the  custom  to 
use  the  powdered  mineral  for  determining  the  specific  gravity.  AcoordiDg 
to  the  above  experiments,  there  is  no  objection  to  this,  as  the  state  of 
pulverized  substances  can  have  but  little  influence  on  the  specific  gravity. 
The  determinations  in  the  case  of  dicmical  precipitates,  which  give  erro- 
neous results,  are,  from  its  being  frequently  impossible  to  obtiun  pnie 
substances  in  any  other  manner  than  by  precipitation  from  a  solution,  so 
important,  that  the  discovery  of  an  accurate  method  for  the  detominatiaii 
of  their  specific  gravities  would  be  of  great  vaXae.'^Poggendotff*  Annalem^ 
and  Chem.  Gaz. 


ON  THE   USE   OF   CHLORIDE   OF  GOLD  IN   DETERMINING 

THE  PRESENCE   OF    ORGANIC    MATTER  IN   SOLUTION  IN 

ORDINARY   WATERS. 

BT  ALPH.  DUPASQUIER. 

Tun  water  of  rivers,  springs,  wells,  ficc,  all  contain  more  or  less  organic 
matter  in  solution.  When  the  quantity  of  this  matter  is  very  small, 
which  is  most  frequently  the  case,  its  presence  is  unimportant,  both  as 
regards  its  use  for  domestic  purposes,  and  as  applied  to  the  arts.  In  this 
case,  the  small  quantity  present  may  be  considered  as  representing  a 
normal  state  of  the  water,  the  quantity  being  so  small  that  it  is  only  talien 
into  account  in  a  qualitative  examination  of  the  water. 

But  common  waters  are  frequently  found  to  contain  organic  matter  to 
an  extent  which  may  be  represented  as  abnormal,  and,  in  these  cases,  tb^ 
are  sometimes  rendered  unfit  for  use.  It  is  therefore  of  some  importance 
to  ascertain,  by  means  of  a  simple  and  easy  process,  the  presence  of  organio 
matter  in  water,  when  it  exists  in  more  than  usual  proportion.  In 
numerous  experiments  on  drinkable  waters,  I  have  found,  that  testing  by 
nitrate  of  silver  gives  but  uncertain  and  false  results.  As  regards  the 
evaporation  to  dryness,  and  the  calcination  of  the  residue,  which  beoomee 
blackish  when  the  organic  matter  is  in  some  quantity,  it  is  a  long  process, 
and  the  results  but  unsatis&ctory. 

After  having  tried  without  success  various  chemical  processes  to  detect 
the  presence  of  this  abnormal  proportion  of  organic  matter  in  waters,  I 
found  that  the  use  of  chloride  of  gold  answered  the  purpose  most  efficiently, 
giving  results  which  may  be  considered  as  decisive  and  certain. 

The  employment  of  chloride  of  gold  suggested  itself  to  nie  from  the 
remarks  made  by  persons  engaged  in  the  Daguerreotype  process,  and  com- 
municated to  me  by  M.  Glenard,  to  the  effect  that  chloride  of  gold  was 
decomposed  when  water  condensed  in  steam  engines,  or  other  distilled 
water  containing  organic  matter,  was  used  for  its  solution. 

The  following  is  the  process  by  means  of  which  I  ascertain  the  abnormal 
proportion  of  organic  matter  contained  in  the  water.  An  ounce  or  two 
of  the  M-ater  to  be  examined,  is  to  be  poured  into  a  small  flask,  and  a  few- 
drops  of  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  added,  sufficient  to  c(^our  it  slightly 
3'ellow,  the  liquid  is  then  to  be  boiled.  If  the  water  contains  but  the 
quantity  of  organic  matter  usually  present  in  drinkable  waters,  it  will 
retain  the  yellow  colour,  which  remains  pure,  even  during  prolonged 
ebullition.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  water  should  contain  an  abnormal  pro- 
portion of  organic  matter,  it  will,  in  the  first  instance  become  brownish, 
and  afterwards  assume  a  violet  or  bluish  tint,  which  arises  from  the  decom- 
position of  the  salts  of  gold  by  the  organic  matter. 
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If  the  proportion  of  organic  matter  be  large,  the  yiolet  or  bluish  tint 
beonnes  more  decided  on  prolonged  ebullition  ;  but  a  slight  brownish  or 
greeoish  coloration  of  the  Ik^uid  prores  only  that  the  organic  matter  exists 
in  larger  proportions  than  is  usual. 

In  making  these  experiments  with  the  chloride  of  gold,  it  is  most 
essential  to  use  a  solution  of  this  salt  without  an  excess  of  hydrochloric 
ttcid,  as  I  have  ascertained  that  the  latter  counteracts  the  decomposing 
aetion  of  the  organic  matter. 

Frequently,  during  a  prolonged  ebullition  of  the  water  coloured  by  the 
metallic  chloride,  oxide  of  gold  is  precipitated,  owing  to  the  action  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  on  this  salt.  In  this  case,  if  there  is  not  much  cliloride  of 
gold  present,  the  liquid  may  become  colourless,  or  if  the  proportion  con- 
tained be  large,  the  yellowish  tints  may  be  modified  by  a  slight  turbidity 
of  the  liquid.  In  order  to  distinguish  these  effects  from  the  decomposing 
re-action  produced  by  the  organic  matter,  one  or  two  drops  of  pure  hydro- 
chloric acid  may  be  added,  which  will  immediately  dissolve  the  oxide  of 
gold,  and  the  liquid  will  then  re-assume  its  original  appearance,  if  there  has 
been  no  decomposition  of  the  pure  salts  by  the  organic  matter.  But  if  the 
chloride  of  gold  has  been  brought  to  the  metallic  state  under  the  influence 
of  the  organic  matter,  it  does  not  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  as  does  the 
oxide,  and  the  liquid  remains  of  a  violet,  bluish  violet,  brownish  violer,  or 
greenish  colour,  when  there  is  rather  a  large  excess  of  chloride  of  gold. 
Notwithstanding,  if  the  water  contains  a  trace  of  a  nitrate,  and  is  re-boiled, 
the  gold  may  then  be  dissolved. 

Tills  process  has  been  objected  to  by  some,  on  the  ground  that  all  organic 
matters  have  not  an  equal  decomposing  action  on  the  salt  of  gold.  But 
this  objection  is  of  no  importance,  when  it  is  considered  that  it  relates 
only  to  the  organic  matter  contained  in  natural  waters,  which  is  always  c^ 
the  nature  of  ulmine  or  geme,  and  evidently  results  from  the  washing  of 
vegetable  or  animal  matter  in  a  more  or  less  advanced  stage  of  decon)- 
position,  and  most  frequently  in  the  state  of  mould,  which  exists  in  the 
earth  through  wliich  the  rain  water  filters,  or  in  the  soil  of  towns  watered 
by  rivers  which  supply  their  wells  and  fountains. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  the  water  contains  organic  matter  of  a 
similar  nature,  resulting  from  infiltration,  and  this  exerts  a  marked 
decomposing  influence  on  the  salt  of  gold. 

I  haye  made  numerous  experiments  with  distilled  water,  to  which  I 
added  either  some  recent  urine,  some  gelatine,  some  crumb  of  bread,  or 
any  organic  matter  unaltered  by  putrefaction.  These  substances  generally 
decompose  the  salt  of  gold,  but  most  frequently  after  very  prolonged 
ebullition.  I  have  also  boiled  a  small  quantity  of  peat  in  the  distilled 
water,  and  in  another  experiment,  a  small  portion  of  vegetable  e^rth,  the 
liquid  when  filtered,  then  treated  by  the  chloride  of  gold,  rapidly  became 
of  a  violet  or  bluish  colour. 

These  comparative  experiments  hare  thus  shown  that  the  chloride  of 
gold  may  be  decomposed  by  unaltered  organic  matters,  but  in  general 
more  difficultly  than  by  those  which  result  from  spontaneous  decomposition 
of  animal  or  vegetaUe  remains,  and  consequently  analogous  to  the  organic 
matter  held  in  solution  in  natural  or  common  waters.— -Joum.  de  Phann, 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  WATER  AND  MUD  OF  THE 
SERPENTINE  IN  HYDE  PARK. 

The  attention  of  the  public  has  recently  been  directed  to  the  impure 
state  of  the  water  formmg  the  lake,  or  so-called  river  Serpentine,  in 
Hyde  Park.    This  large  body  of  water,  to  which  hundreds  of  men  and 
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hojs  dailj  resort  throughout  the  soxzimer  months  to  cool  their  fererish 
skins,  has  for  sereral  years  past  been  allowed  to  become  a  stagnant 
pond.  The  loss  bj  evaporation  from  so  large  a  surface  of  water 
has  been  supplied  partly  by  springs  in  the  bed  of  the  riyer,  $aA  partly 
by  the  contents  of  certain  sewers  which  have  been  made  to  empty 
themselves  here,  to  refresh  with  their  exhalations  the  crowd  of  smoKe- 
dried  citizens  who  throng  the  fashionable  promenades  and  driTca  which, 
surround  it  The  following  analyses  of  the  water  and  mud  of  the 
Serpentine  were  made  by  Mr.  Thomas  SaTory,  in  the  laboratory  of 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  at  the  request  of  ut.  TUt,  who  has  turen 
an  active  part  in  the  measures  which  have  been  adopted  in  reference 
to  this  public  nuisance.  The  character  of  the  water  will  be  best 
appreciated  by  comparing  the  analjrsis  with  that  of  the  waters  of  other 
nvers,  of  which  several  will  be  found  in  a  table  at  page  77  of  this  voL 

<*  Examinatiim  of  tke  Water  and  Mud  of  (Ke  Serpentine. 

Three  specimens  of  the  water  were  obtained,  from  diflferent  parts  of  the 
river,  in  tlie  month  of  December,  and  after  continued  rains.  The  imperial 
gallon,  or  70,000  grains  of  each  specimen,  carefully  evaporated  to  dryness, 
afforded  of  solid  residue,  dried  at  SOO^*  Fahr.,  as  follows  .-— 

No.  1  S2.30  grains. 

No.  2  25.35       " 

No.  3   27.00      « 

In  each  case,  the  water  when  much  eonoentrated,  '^assumed  a  thidc, 
greeniah-yellow  appearance,  and  emitted  an  offensive  smelL  The  smell  oC 
one  of  the  specimens  resembled  that  of  a  oesspooL  The  soiid  residue  in 
each  case,  was  of  a  gieenish-yeUow  colour.  The  specimen  No.  1  waa 
submitted  to  analytis,  and  yielded — 

GralM  in 
SabttmaeM  fooad.  lapertal  ffalloa. 

SiUca    590000 

Carbonate  of  lime 603123 

*'         '*  magnesia 709279 

"    soda 6.045783 

Chloride  of  sodium    ^ 5.160700 

Sulphate  of  soda ^ 2.097250 

Phosphates  of  lime  and  iron 2.100000 

Organic  matter  4.973860 

22.300000 

A  specimen  of  the  mud  talcen  from  one  of  the  banks  of  the  river  was 
dried  by  the  heat  of  a  water  -bath,  and  submitted  to  analysis.  It  was 
found  to  contain — 


Insoluble  silicates 75.2 

Carbonate  of  lime    2.02 

Peroxide  of  iron  7.89 

Sulphate  of  soda 2.08 

"  lime 2,06 

Alumina    a  trace 

Organic  matter,  containing  .44  of  sulphur,  and  .742  of)      g  ak 
nitrogen,  equivalent  to  .902  of  ammonia ) 

98.50 
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In  the  deoomposition  which  the  organic  matter  would  undergo,  in  contact 
with  atmospheric  air  and  water,  the  sulphur  above  indicated  would  be  con-« 
rerted  into  sulphuretted  hjdrogen  and  other  volatile  sulphur  compounds, 
and  the  nitrogen  into  ammonia,  forming,  at  times,  hydrosulphuret  of 
ammonia,  the  product  of  privies  and  of  cesspools." 


ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  BISULPHURET  OF  CARBON. 

BT  M.  COAinOELON. 

The  numerous  applications  which  have  recently  been  made  of  bisul- 
plmret  of  carbon  have  rendered  it  important  to  ascertain  the  best  method 
of  preparing  this  compound  abundantly  and  economically.  The  apparatus 
used  for  this  purpose  consists  of  a  cylinder  of  cast  iron,  eight  inches  in 
diameter  and  twenty-eight  inches  long.  This  cylinder  is  permanently 
closed  at  one  end,  and  furnished  with  a  cover,  which  is  screwed  on  at  the 
other  end.  Through  the  latter  an  iron  tube,  two  inches  in  diameter,  passes 
to  near  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  :  this  tube  is  furnished  with  an  iron 
stopper  at  its  npper  extremity.  There  is  also  a  wide  tube  connecting  the 
top  of  the  cylinder  with  a  suitable  refrigerator,  and  the  lower  end  of  the 
omdensing  tube  of  the  refrigerator  is  inserted  into  the  mouth  of  a  bottle 
containing  some  water. 

The  iron  cylinder  is  filled  with  wood  charcoal,  and  is  then  placed  in  a 
suitable  furnace  ;  when  it  has  acquired  a  dull  red  heat  some  pieces  of  sul- 
phur are  introduced  through  the  tube,  which  is  then  immediatdy  closed 
with  the  stopper.  The  sulphur  is  oooTerted  into  vapour,  wliich  passing 
over  the  red-hot  charcoal,  combines  to  form  the  bisulphuret  of  carbon,  and 
this  is  condensed  in  the  refrigerator  and  collected  in  the  bottle  of  water. 
With  six  pounds  of  charcoal  and  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  of  roll  sulphur, 
ten  pints  of  the  crude  bisulphuret  may  be  made  in  the  course  of  six  or 
seven  hours. — Journal  de  Pkannacie. 


ADULTERATION  OP  CREAM  OF  TARTAR. 

BT  Ma.  JAMSS  OKANT. 

I  BBO,  thrmigh  the  medium  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal^  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  to  the  adulteration  of 
powdered  cream  of  tartar,  as  it  is,  I  believe,  one  of  those  articles  which 
from  its  cheapness,  &c.  is  generally  supposed  not  to  be  worth  sophis- 
ticating. A  specimen  obtained  from  one  of  the  most  respectable 
wholesale  Druggists  in  London  yielded,  in  100  grains,  8|  grains  of 
sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum). 

As  cream  of  tartar  is  the  source  to  whidi  the  Chemical  student  is 
generally  referred  for  pure  carbonate  of  potash,  the  expoeure  of  this 
fraud  becomes  doubly  important. 

Bristol,  Feb.  12,  1849. 

COLLODION  AS  A  COATING  FOR  PILLS. 

BY  MB.  E.  H.  DUBDBN. 

I  riKD  that  collodion  may  be  usefully  employed  for  coating  pills, 
for  this  purpose  the  pills  may  be  placed  on  the  point  of  a  fine  pin  or 
needle,  and  dipped  into  the  solution  of  gun  cotton.    The  solution  I 
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used  had  a  sp.  nr.  of  0.810,  and  I  found  two  dippings  gave  a  perfect 
coating.  An  aloetic  or  colocynth  pill  thus  covered  may  he  placed  on 
the  tongue,  and  no  taste  experienced  of  the  hitter  ingredients  entering 
into  its  composition.  Its  medicinal  effect  is  not  interfered  with. 
Solutions  of  gutta  percha  in  chloroform,  and  hisulphuret  of  carhon 
effects  the  same  purpose,  hut  the  collodion  is  preferable. 
Dublin,  Feb.  10, 1849. 

DECOLORIZATION  OF  SUGAR. 

Specification  of  Patent  of  Johann  Arnold  Steinkampt  of  Leicester  Square^ 
Leicester  Street,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  Genttman,  for  Improvement 
in  the  Manufacture  of  Sugar  from  the  Cane,  and  in  liepning  Jiuw  Sugar, 
Dated  IBth  July,  1846. 

Kow  know  ye,  that  in  compliance  with  the  said  proviso,  I,  the  said 
Johann  Arnold  Steinkamp,  do  hereby  declare  the  nature  of  my  saad  inven- 
tion, and  the  mode  of  carrying  it  into  effect,  of  improvements  in  the  mann* 
facture  of  sugar  from  the  cane,  and  in  refining  raw  sugar,  to  consist  in 
clarifying  and  purifying  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane,  as  well  as  raw  sngar, 
by  means  of  raw  cotton  and  other  vegetable  fibres,  cut  up  or  otherwise 
divided  into  small  lengths,  varying  from  about  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  long. 

The  external  gloss  on  the  raw  cotton  is  destroyed  by  pouring  hot  water 
upon  it,  turning  it  about,  and  thoroughly  wetting  it,  allowing  it  to  remain 
in  the  water  a^ut  twelve  hours  ;  it  is  then  ready  for  use. 

The  apparatus  required  is  a  vessel  (which  I  prefer  to  be  rather  wid»  in 
tiie  top)  ;  a  cock  is  i^aced  just  above  the  bottom  to  draw  off  the  liquid  ; 
above  this  there  is  a  wooden  frame  crossed  by  thin  strips  of  wood,  ov«r 
which  a  coarse  doth  is  stretched.  In  order  to  clean  100  pounds  of  raw 
sugar,  two  to  two  and  a  ludf  pounds  of  raw  cotton  is  required,  which 
having  been  prepared  as  before  described,  when  taken  from  the  water  and 
pressed  by  the  hand,  will  weigh  about  six  or  seven  pounds. 

In  order  to  dean  a  certain  quantity  of  sugar,  the  requisite  weight  of  pre- 
pared cotton  is  placed  in  the  filter,  and  as  much  water  is  poured  therein 
as  will  distribute  it  smoothly  and  equally  in  the  water.  The  water  is  let 
out  of  the  filter  by  opening  the  cock,  and  the  cotton  will  fall  into  its  proper 
position. 

Upon  this  cotton  a  coarse  doth  is  laid,  upon  which  is  laid  a  frame 
crossed  by  thin  strips  of  wood,  which  is  to  be  so  formed  that  when  required 
it  may  be  pressed  down  upon  the  cotton. 

For  the  refining  of  raw  sugar,  to  every  thousand  pounds  wdght  of  sugar 
I  add  five  hundred  to  six  hundred  pounds  of  water,  one  to  two  pounds  of 
chalk  in  powder,  and  half  a  pound  of  starch  (the  starch  not  being -abso- 
lutely necessary,  but  appears  to  have  a  benefldal  effect). 

The  sugar  is  then  heated  until  it  boils,  and  kept  boiling  from  eight  to  ten 
minutes ;  during  the  time  to  be  well  stirred,  and  the  scum  or  froth  skimmed 
off.  The  liquor  is  then  allowed  to  pass  through  a  sieve  for  the  purpose  of 
separating  the  liquor  from  the  coarse  impurities.  The  pouring  in  of  the 
sugar  will  drive  the  water  out  of  the  prepared  cotton,  which  will  run  off 
by  the  cock.  This  water  is  to  be  preserved,  so  that  at  the  termination  of 
the  filtration  it  may  again  be  poured  upon  tlie  cotton. 

If  the  sugar  should  run  off  too  quickly,  the  cotton  is  to  be  lightly  pressed 
down,  whidi  operation  newly-prepared  cotton  will  generally  require,  as  it 
is  very  elastic  and  spongy,  but  when  it  has  been  in  use  a  few  times  it  loses 
this  character. 

As  soon  as  the  vugar  has  passed  through  the  filter,  it  possesses  a  very 
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pure  and  aweet  ta«te,  a^d  may  now  be  boiled  down  to  the  point  o£  crystal- 
lization, as  the  substances  made  use  of  in  this  cleansing,  clearing,  or  refin- 
ing of  the  raw  sugar  are  perfectly  neutral  with  respect  to  it.  Less  nn- 
crystallizable  sugar  is  produced,  and  as  sugar  so  treated  has  a  yery  strong 
tendency  to  crystallize,  great  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  bouing  and 
claying  processes. 

By  pouring  water  into  the  filter,  it  can  be  perfectly  cleared  off  the  sugar, 
while  the  impurities  remain  fixed  in  the  cotton,  and  this  will  be  evident 
by  merely  taking  the  cotton  out  of  the  filter  and  washing  it  After  it  has 
been  perfectly  cleansed  and  washed,  it  may  be  used  again. 

I  may  obserre  the  cotton  may  be  mixed  and  even  boiled  with  the  sugar, 
and  afterwards  poured  into  the  filtering  vessel,  and  the  liquor  made  to 
pass  through  the  cotton,  in  place  of  the  cotton  being  first  put  into  the  fil- 
tering vessel  as  above  explained. 

I  employ  the  same  means  as  those  before  described,  for  clarifying  raw 
migar,  for  cleansing  the  sugar-cane  juice  in  the  colonies,  whether  the  juioe 
be  cleared  bv  means  of  caustic  lime,  and  afterwards  through  the  cotton  'as 
before  descnbed,  or  better  following  my  process,  having  the  dialk  mixed 
with  the  juioe  of  the  cane»  quickly  boiled  up,  and  kept  at  the  boiling  point 
for  some  time,  skimming  the  impurities  as  they  arise,  and  then  filtered 
through  my  cotton  filter ;  then  for  the  most  part,  the  fermentation  and 
decomposition  of  the  sugar  will  be  prevented,  as  at  the  boiling  point  no 
fermentation  can  arise  (similar  to  the  wort  of  beer)  and  the  acids  which 
are  in  the  sugar  are  absorbed  or  neutralized  by  the  dialk. 

An  overplus  or  surplusage  of  chalk  is  perfectly  harmless  by  the  filtering 
through  the  cotton,  the  chalk  together  with  all  azotic  and  extraneous 
substances  are  quickly  removed.  By  this  process,  the  greatest  possible 
produce  in  sugar  will  be  gained,  and  the  colouring  product  (the  result  fbc 
the  most  part  of  the  decomposition  of  the  sugar)  wUl  be  avoided,  and  thus 
its  quantity  and  quality  wUl  be  increased  and  ameliorated— in  place  of 
ootton,  or  in  combination  with  cotton,  other  vegetable  fibres  may  be 
similarly  employed. 

That  which  I  claim  as  my  invention,  is  the  use  of  ootton  or  vegetable 
fibre,  cut  up  or  divided  into  small  lengths  (preferring  cotton  to  other  vege- 
table materialB),  in  the  clearing,  purification,  and  refining  raw  sugar  as 
before  described.    In  witness  whereof,  I  the  said,  &c,  &c.,  &c. 


ON  THE  ACTION  OF  CHLOROFORM  ON  THE  SENSITIVE 
PLANT  {MIMOSA  PUDICA.) 

BT  PROFSSSOB  MABCET,  OF  GENEVA. 

When  one  or  two  drops  of  pure  chloroform  are  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
common  petiole  of  a  leaf  of  the  sensitive  plant,  this  petiole  is  seen  almost 
inmiediately  to  droop,  and  an  instant  after  the  folioles  close  successively 
pair  by  pair,  beginning  with  those  which  are  situated  at  the  extremity  of 
each  branch.*  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  minutes,  sometimes  more,  ac- 
cording as  the  plant  is  more  or  less  sensitive,  most  of  the  leaves  next  to 
the  chloroformed  leaf  and  situated  beneath  it  on  the  same  stalk,  droop  one 
after  another,  and  their  folioles  contract,  although  generally  in  a  less  com- 
plete manner  than  those  of  the  leaf  placed  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
chloroform.  After  a  rather  long  time,  varying  according  to  the  vigour  of 
the  plant,  the  leaves  o\ten  again  by  degrees  ;  but  on  trying  to  irritate 
them  by  the  touch,  it  is  seen  that  they  have  become  nearly  insensible  to 
this  kind  of  excitement,  and  no  longer  close  as  before.    They  thus  remain 

*  I  previously  convinced  myself  by  experiment  that  a  drop  of  water, 
placed  delicately  on  a  leaf  of  the  sensitive  plant,  caused  no  movement. 
VOL.  TUI.  2  H 
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M  if  torpid  for  Mme  time,  uid  generallj  do  not  reoofer  ttieir  ptiniitiTe 
■eBsttiyenesstill  aAer  MyiDe  hours.  If,  howeyer,  when  thej  are  in  this 
state  of  apparent  torpidity,  thej  are  sabjected  again  to  the  action  of  the 
chloroform,  they  close  as  they  did  the  first  time.  It  is  not  till  after  they 
have  been  chloroformed  seyeral  times,  that  they  lose  all  Idnd  of  sensitiyeness, 
at  least  until  the  next  day  ;  sometimes  the^  eyen  fiide  oompletdy  at  the 
end  of  too  frequent  repetitions  of  the  experiment  In  all  cases  the  effects 
obserred  are  the  more  marked  in  proportion  to  the  purity  of  the  chlorofcmn 
employed  and  the  degree  of  sensttiyeness  in  the  i^t. 

An  analogous  phenomenon  is  prodooed  if,  instead  of  pladng  the  drop 
of  chloroform  on  the  base  of  the  petiole,  it  is  laid  on  the  folioles  situated 
at  the  extremity  of  a  Inranch.  The  folioles  of  this  branch  immediately  be- 
gin to  dose  pair  by  pair,  the  common  petiole  droops,  lastly  the  folioles  of 
the  other  branches  close  in  turn.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  minutes,  the 
nearest  opposite  leaf,  and  if  the  plant  is  yigorous,  most  of  the  other  leaTes 
situated  below  on  the  same  stallc,  follow  their  example.  When,  after  some 
time,  the  leaves  open  again,  the  same  want  of  sensitiyeness  is  manifested 
as  in  the  preceding  case. 

A  singular  feature  in  this  phenomenon  is  the  manner  in  yrhidi  the  action 
of  the  chloroform  is  propagated  lh>m  one  brandi  to  another,  then  from  one 
leaf  to  another,  even  when  the  liquid  disappears  by  evaporation  almost  as 
soon  as  it  is  deposited.  This  action,  as  we  have  just  seen,  appears  to  be  com* 
municated  from  the  leaf  to  the  stalk,  following  in  the  latter  a  descending 
direction  ;  generally  the  leaves  situated  beneath  the  chloroformed  leaf  are 
not  at  all  aftcted.  De  CandoUe,  in  making  an  analogous  experiment  on  a 
sensitive  plant  with  a  drop  of  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  remarked,  on  the 
contraiy,  that  it  was  the  leaves  above  the  lesGT touched  which  closed,  without 
those  situated  Ixmeath  participating  in  this  motion*.  The  observation  of 
our  learned  countryman  is  quite  naturally  explained  by  attributing  to  the 
ascending  sap  the  trnnsport  of  the  corrosive  poison,  a  transport  which,  in 
tliis  case,  would  take  place  in  the  direction  from  below  upwards.  Bnt  how 
to  account  for  the  apparent  transmission  of  the  effects  of  the  chlorofonn 
in  the  contrary  direction,  from  above  downwards  ?  Might  the  descending 
tap  more  peculiarly  have  the  property  of  transmitting  the  narcotic 
effects  of  this  singular  compound  from  one  part  of  the  sensitive  plant  to 
the  other  ?  or  might  there  exist  in  this  pUmt  some  special  organ  suscepti- 
ble of  being  affected  by  certain  vegetable  poisons  in  a  manner  analogous 
to  the  nervous  system  of  animals  ?  Notwithstanding  the  interesting  in- 
vestigations of  iJutrochet  and  other  physiologists,  there  still  prevails  too 
much  obscurity  on  this  subject  to  hazard  an  opinion.  But  in  any  case 
the  fact  is  singular,  and  appears  to  me  to  merit  the  attention  of  persons 
accustomed  to  engage  in  questions  of  this  nature. 

Experiments  of  tlie  same  kind,  made  on  the  contractility  of  the  sensitive 
plant  with  rectified  ether,  have  furnished  me  with  results  nearly  similar 
to  the  preceding  ;  with  this  difference,  however,  that  whilst  one  drop  of 
chloroform  placed  on  the  common  petiole  of  a  leaf  situated  at  the  extremity 
of  a  branch  of  a  sensitive  plant  suffices  to  cause  most  of  the  other  leaves 
■ttoated  beneath  on  the  same  branch  to  close,  ether  in  general  produces 
an  eSect  only  on  the  leaf  itself  with  which  it  is  put  in  contact  The  next 
leaves  have  generally  appeared  to  me  not  afiected,  I  must  however  add, 
that  my  experiments  with  ether  having  been  made  after  the  others,  and 
at  a  time  of  year  when  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plant  ali^y  began  to 
diminish,  it  is  possible  that  the  intensity  of  the  effects  produced  may 
have  thereby  been  affected,^ Philosophical  Magazine, 

•  De  CandoUe,  Physiologit  Vigktak,  vol  ii.  p.  866. 
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The  Friday  evening  meetings  were  commenced  for  tbe  season  at 
the  Royal  Institution  on  tbe  19th  of  January,  when  a  discourse  was 
delivered 

"  On  the  Idea  of  Polarity,*'  by  tbe  Rev.  Dr.  Whewell,  Master  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  had  been  induced,  he  said,  to  occupy 
ibe  attention  of  tbe  meeting  with  this  subject,  which  in  some  respects 
might  be  considered  dry  and  uninteresting,  affording  no  experimental 
illustrations,  from  a  conviction  of  the  importance  of  having  clear  con- 
ceptions of  the  different  ideas  involved  in  the  application,  under  various 
circumstances^  of  the  term  Polarity.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
the  notion  of  polarity  is  essential  to  the  comprehension  of  the  advances 
recently  made  and  now  making;  in  science. 

Before  entering  upon  a  consideration  of  polarity,  it  was  necessary,  in 
the  first  place,  to  speak  of  poles.  The  first  scientific  allusion  to  poles 
was  made  by  Gilbert  in  his  book  on  the  magnet^  published  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  seventeenth  century,  where  he  speaks  of  the  poles 
or  termini  which  limit  the  direction  of  the  force  of  the  magnet,  and 
the  leading  idea  still  associated  with  the  magnet,  is  that  of  its  possessing 
a  north  and  south  pole,  from  which  different  forces  emanate.  But 
Gilbert  had  further  noticed  the  magnetism  of  the  earth,  by  which  the 
magnetic  needle  is  influenced.  The  facts  connected  with  magnetism 
were  at  that  time  but  imperfectly  known,  and  some  crude  theories  were 
therefore  suggested  for  their  explanation.  Haunsteen,  a  Dane,  col- 
lected a  number  of  facts  in  relation  to  the  magnetism  of  tbe  earth, 
from  which  he  inferred  that  the  earth  had  four  poles  by  which  the 
magnetic  needle  was  attracted.  Subsequently,  a  wiaer  and  juster  view 
was  taken  of  the  phenomena  which  had  been  observed,  and  these  were 
found  fully  to  harmonize  with  the  assumption  of  the  existence  of 
only  two  poles.  It  was  shown  that  the  irregularities  which  seemed  to 
indicate  the  existence  of  four  poles,  were  mere  local  aberrations  not 
materially  affecting  the  general  direction  of  the  lines  of  magnetic 
force.    Finally,  the  notion  of  poles  was  merged  into  that  of  polarity. 

This  notion  of  polarity  has  subsequently  l^n  applied  for  tne  expla- 
nation of  a  variety  of  phenomena  in  different  branches  of  science. 
About  twenty  years  ago,  Malus  employed  the  term  polarization  of 
light.  In  this  case  the  term  is  meant  to  imply  that,  in  accordance  with 
the  undulatory  theory,  the  vibrations  are  in  one  plane,  giring  to  the 
ray  of  light  the  character  of  a  flat  ruler,  so  that  with  certain  sub- 
stances, such  as  the  mineral  tourmaline,  it  is  capable  of  being  trans- 
mitted when  the  plane  of  vibration  bears  a  certain  relation  to  the 
crystalline  axis  of  the  mineral,  but  not  otherwise.  Whilst,  however, 
in  the  case  of  the  magnet,  the  term  molarity  indicates  the  existence  of 
ends  having  different  properties,  in  tne  case  of  a  ray  of  light  it  relates 
to  the  existence  of  sides  which  are  different. 

In  connection  with  electricity,  again,  the  notion  of  polarity  is  applied 
to  indicate  the  two  oppositely  endowed  ends  of  a  gsdvanic  battery,  or 
of  the  particles  or  masses  of  matter  while  under  the  influence  of  elec- 
trical induction.  The  connection  between  electrical  and  magnetic 
polarity  has  been  developed  and  traced  out  by  CErsted  and  Faraday, 
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the  latter  haying  shown  that  either  of  these  forces  might  be  trans- 
formed into  the  other. 

A  similar  relation  to  that  observed  between  electricity  and  magne- 
tism, was  found  to  exist  between  chemical  affinity  and  electricity^  so 
that  here  again  there  was  another  case  for  the  application  of  the  notion  ' 
of  polarity. 

More  recently,  Dr.  Faraday  and  M.  PlQcker  have  ascertained  that  a 
certain  relation  exists  between  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  force  and 
that  in  which  the  particles  of  matter  are  attracted  to  each  other  in  the 
formation  of  crystals. 

The  lecturer  concluded  by  drawing  a  comparison  between  the 
theories  of  M.  Couloumb  and  Dr.  Faraday,  and  pointed  out  the 
advantages  resulting  from  the  development  of  theories  which  tended 
to  afford  a  rational  comprehension  of  the  phenomena  of  nature. 

Friday^  January  «6^A. — '*  On  the  Crystalline  Polarity  of  Bismuth 
emd  other  bodies,  and  its  relation  to  the  Magnetic  Force,''  h}f  Pro- 
fessor Faraday. — This  was  the  subject  of  a  recent  communication  by 
Professor  Faraday  to  the  Royal  Society.  The  object  on  the  present 
occasion  was  to  explain  in  as  popular  a  manner  as  possible  the  results 
of  his  late  investigations  on  the  connection  of  magnetism  with  crystal- 
lization. Having  had  occasion  to  prepare  some  small  cylinders  of 
bismuth,  by  casting  them  in  glass  tubes  for  some  magnetic  experiments, 
he  found  that  diey  presented  anomalous  results  when  placed  under  the 
influence  of  a  powerful  magnet.  A  closer  examination  showed  that 
this  arose  from  tne  crystalline  structure  of  the  bismuth.  On  selectiug 
some  well-  defined  crystals  of  bismuth,  and  suspending  one  of  these 
with  perfect  freedom  of  motion  in  the  magnetic  field  between  the  two 
poles  of  a  powerful  magnet,  it  was  found  that  the  crysUil  always  took 
a  certain  position,  pointing  as  a  magnetic  needle  would.  If  the  parts 
of  the  crystal  which  pointed  towards  the  poles  of  the  magnet  were 
turned  into  another  direction,  on  leaving  it  free  to  move  they  would 
again  assume  their  original  position.  The  line  passing  through  the 
crystal,  when  thus  pointing  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  magnetic 
axis,  he  calls  the  magne-crystallic  €ucis  of  the  crystal.  In  the  case  of 
bismuth^  he  has  found  this  to  be  perpendicular,  or  nearly  so,  to  the 
brightest  of  the  four  cleavage  planes  of  the  crystal.  This  property 
which  the  crystal  possesses  of  pointing,  when  placed  in  the  magnetic 
field,  is  quite  independent  of  any  attraction  or  repulsion  exerted 
towards  the  poles  of  the  magnet.  It  is  not,  strictly  speaking  joo/artVy, 
according  to  Faraday,  for  that  part  of  the  crystal  which  pomts  to  the 
north  pole  of  the  magnet  would  equally  ^oint  to  the  south  pole  if 
turned  round,  although  it  will  not  remam  in  any  other  direction  than 
in  this  Une.     He  calls  this  diametrality  to  distinguish  it  from  polarity. 

Other  crystalline  substances  besides  bismuth  were  found  to  possess 
the  same  property,  and  it  was  not  found  to  be  confined  either  to  mag- 
netic or  to  diamagnetic  bodies. 

He  considers  that  the  magne-crystallic  force  is  an  induced  power, 
not  pre-existing  in  the  crystal,  but  caused  by  the  influence  of  a  power- 
ful magnetic  current. 

Want  of  space  obliges  us  to  defer  the  Airther  notice  of  these  meetings, 
which  have  been  commenced  this  season  with  great  spirit. 
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WORKS  OF  THE  CAVENDISH  SOCIETT.    Vol.  H. 

Haitd-Book  of  Chemtstrt.  By  Lsofold  Gxelin,  &c.  &c.  Translated 
by  Henrt  Watts,  B.A.,F.G.S-,  Assistant  in  the  Biiuuieck  Ladobatory, 
University  College,  London. 

Printed  for  the  Cavendish  Society. 

In  a  preTions  number  of  this  Jonmal  (for  November,  1848)  we  have 
noticed  the  first  volume  of  the  works  of  the  Cavendish  Society. 
Another  volume  has  now  been  issued  as  part  of  the  publications  of  the 
Society  for  1848.  Gmelin's  Hand-hook  of  Chemistry  has  long  been 
held  in  yery  high  estimation  on  the  Continent,  and  also  in  this  country 
by  those  conversant  with  the  language  (German)  in  which  it  is  pub* 
lished.  To  a  large  proportion  of  our  Chemists,  however,  it  has  hitherto 
been  a  sealed  b<M)k,  for  although  it  has  often  been  suggested  that  a 
translation  of  this  work  into  English  would  be  a  very  yaluable  addition 
to  our  scientific  literature,  yet  no  publisher  has  had  the  courage  to 
undertake  it. 

We  may  refer  our  readers  to  vol.  iii.,  page  83,  vol.  iv.,  page  523, 
and  vol.  vi.,  page  545,  of  this  Journal,  for  aj^yses  of  Gmelm's  work, 
which,  when  those  notices  were  written,  existed  only  in  the  language  of 
Its  author.  Having  so  fully  reviewed  the  original,  we  shall  prmoipally 
confine  our  attention  on  the  present  occasion  to  the  manner  in  whieo-tbe 
translation  has  been  executed.  The  task  of  rendering  the  woi^  of  the 
great  German  Chemist  into  English  was  committed  to  Mr.  Watts,  the 
able  assistant  of  the  late  Mr.  Fownes,  in  the  Birkbeck  Laboratory  of 
University  College,  and  he  appears  to  have  well  fulfilled  what  was 
required  m  such  an  undertakmg.  The  last  German  edition  of  the 
first  part  of  Gmelin's  work  was  published  in  1843,  since  which  time 
many  important  discoveries  have  oeen  made  in  the  branches  of  science 
—namely,  the  ffeneral  laws  of  Chemical  action,  and  the  Chenucal  re* 
lations  of  light,  neat,  and  electricity — ^to  which  the  present  volume  re» 
lates ;  and  it  was  desirable  that  all  the  most  important  facts  elicited 
in  such  investigations,  should  be  incorporated,  so  as  to  bring  the  work 
in  a  bibliograpnical  point  of  view  up  to  the  present  period :  at  the 
same  time  any  deviation  from  the  text  of  the  original  would,  in  a  great 
measure,  have  destroyed  the  value  of  the  book  as  a  standard  work  of 
reference.  In  both  these  respects  the  translator  has  fulfilled  the  re* 
quisite  conditions :  he  has  adhered  closely  to  tiie  text  of  his  author, 
and  has  nevertheless  added  in  separate  paragraphs,  which  are  distin- 
guished from  the  original  matter,  such  notices  as  were  required  by  the 
adyancement  of  science. 

The  princij^al  additions  relate  to  the  followins  subjects : — ^Relation 
between  atomic  weight  and  density ;  relation  of  light  to  magnetiBm ; 
the  calotype  process ;  thermography ;  radiation  and  conduction  of 
heat ;  expansion ;  specific  heat ;  latent  heat  of  liquids  and  of  yapours ; 
tension  of  vapours ;  liauefaction  and  solidification  of  gases ;  develop- 
ment of  heat  in  chemical  combination ;  decomposition  of  water  by 
heat ;  development  of  electricity  by  the  escape  of  Wh-pressure  steam ; 
Grove*8  gas  yoltaic  battery ;  and  the  magnetic  conmtion  of  all  matter. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  a  large  amoimt  of  important  matter  has 
been  added  which  wiU  render  the  translation  valuable  even  to  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  refer  to  the  original.    The  following  quotation 
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will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  author  treats 
his  subjects,  and  it  may  also  serre  to  show  how  he  has  been  treated  by 
the  translator : — 

TECBNICAI.  APPUCATIONS  OF  GALVANISM. 

1.  Galvanic  precipitation  of  a  thin  layer  of  one  metal  on  the  surface  of 

another, 
Gihling.'-Thia  process  may  be  performed  upon  silver,  brass,  or  copper, 
but  not  upon  iron.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  bladder  containing  dilute 
acid,  in  which  zinc  is  immersed,  and  a  jar  within  which  the  bladder  is 
placed.  The  jar  contains  the  solution  of  gold,  together  with  the  metal  to 
be  gilt,  which  is  connected  by  a  wire  with  the  zinc  (The  gold  solution 
and  the  metal  to  be  gilt  may  also  be  placed  within  the  bladder,— the  dilute 
acid  and  a  cylindrical  zinc  plate  surrounding  the  bladder  being  placed  in 
the  outer  vesseL)— The  more  dilute  the  acid,  the  feebler  is  the  current, 
and  the  better  does  tlie  gilding  go  on  ;— e.  g.,  six  drops  of  acid  to  a  glass  of 
water.  Sulphuric  acid  is  used  for  silver,  nitric  acid  with  copper  or  brass. 
— The  gold  solution,  which  is  made  as  neutral  as  possible,  contains  five 
milligrammes  of  gold  in  a  cubic  centimetre,  and  therefore  one  gramme  of 
gold  in  a  litre  (about  two  pounds).  A  weaker  solution  gives  a  darker, 
and  a  solution  containing  copper  mixed  with  the  gold,  a  redder  gilding. — 
The  metal  to  be  gilt  must  be  either  polished  or  merely  cleaned.  In  the 
former  case,  the  metal  takes  the  gilding  more  readily,  and  the  gilt  surface 
has  a  much  greater  lustre,  and  merely  requires  rubbing  with  fine  linen  or 
with  leather  to  give  it  a  very  high  degree  of  polish  ;  in  the  latter  case,  the 
gilding  is  taken  slowly,  has  a  duller  surface,  and  requires  to  be  rubbed 
with  the  bamishing  steel.  Ignited  silver  takes  a  finer  gilding  than  that 
which  has  not  been  ignited. 

The  zinc  is  attach^  to  a  thick  copper  wire,  and  this  to  a  silver  or  pla- 
tinum wire,  which  touches  at  one  point  the  metal  to  be  gilt :  this  point 
must  however  be  changed  from  time  to  time,  otherwise  no  gold  will  be 
deposited  upon  it.  Before  the  gilding  process  is  commenced,  the  metal  is 
dipped  into  dilute  acid  to  free  it  from  all  impurities — silver  in  sulphuric, 
copper  and  brass  in  nitric  acid.  If  the  zinc,  contained  in  a  bladder  filled 
with  the  same  acid,  be  at  the  same  time  immersed  in  the  liquid,  the  gas- 
bubbles  evolved  on  the  surface  of  the  silver  or  copper  will  serve  to  cleanse 
it  still  more  effectually. 

After  this  the  gilding  is  oommenced.  The  bladder  with  the  zinc  being 
first  placed  in  the  gM  solution  the  circuit  is  closed  by  immersing  the 
object  previously  metaUlcaUy  connected  with  the  zinc  The  metal  to  be 
gilt,  especially  if  it  be  silver,  must  not  be  left  for  a  moment  in  the  gold 
solution  without  galvanic  connection— otherwise  it  will  either  not  be  gUt 
at  all  or  the  gilding  wUl  be  very  bad.  If  therefore  the  inside  of  a  vessel  is 
to  be  gilt,  the  bladder  with  the  acid  and  zinc  being  suspended  within  it, 
the  gold  solution  must  be  poured  into  the  vessel  down  the  sides  of  the 
bladder,  so  that  galvanic  connection  may  be  immediately  formed.  The 
galvanic  current  must  be  so  weak  that  scarcely  any  gas  shall  be  evolved  on 
the  surface  of  the  silver  or  copper ;  for  any  considerable  evolution  of  gas 
woidd  interfere  with  the  deposition  of  the  gold.  A  feeble  current  is  parti- 
eularly  necessary  when  sharp  edges  occur,  for  these  are  difficult  to  gild. 
Xbe  current  is  regulated  by  partially  withdrawing  the  zinc  or  diminishing 
the  quantity  of  add.  After  remaining  for  a  minute  or  two  in  tlie  gold  solu- 
tion, the  metal  is  again  immersed  in  dilute  acid  ;  it  is  likewise  advantageous 
to  immerse  the  zinc  and  bladder  at  the  same  time  (for  this  makes  the  gUding 
more  brilliant,  and  ensures  a  more  abundant  deposition  of  gold  at  the  next 
immersion).  The  metal  is  then  briskly  rubbed  with  fine  linen  and  dried, 
then  again  subjected  to  galvanic  action  in  the  gold  solution — and  so  on. 
Polished  oX^ectB  vequire  two  or  three  immersions— unpolished  ones  five  or 
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Braas  requires  less  gold  and  takes  a  redder  gilding  than  sUret,  the 
gilding  on  which  is  rather  of  a  greenish  yellow.  The  gilding  is  perma- 
nent 

Those  parts  of  an  object  which  are  not  to  be  gilt  are  covered  with  wax, 
or  washed  with  gold  solutiou  by  means  of  a  brush. 

The  solution  of  gold  when  weakened  by  use  is  concentrated  by  eyapara- 
tion.  The  bladder,  which  requires  frequent  renewal,  yields  a  quantity  of 
gold  when  burnt  to  ashes.  (De  la  Bive,  Ann,  C%^.  i%«.  73, 396  ;  also  J, 
pr.  Chem.  20,  157.) 

B.  Bottger  makes  use  of  the  following  apparatus  for  gilding  and  plati* 
nlzing.  A  wide  cylinder  has  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  its  base,  through 
which  there  passes  a  copper  wire  cemented  in  with  sealing-wax.  The 
part  of  the  wire  within  the  cylinder  is  formed  into  a  flat  spiral,  upon 
which  is  laid  a  piece  of  amalgamated  zinc.  Tlie  cylinder  contains  reaty 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  In  this  is  immersed  a  cylinder  open  at  the  top  and 
bottom,  but  tied  over  at  the  bottom  with  a  thin  bladder.  The  cylinder 
contains  solution  of  gold,  in  which  the  metal  to  be  gilt  is  immersed  after  it 
has  been  first  connected  by  means  of  a  platinum  wire  wound  round  it, 
with  the  copper  wire  proceeding  fh>m  the  zinc.  (A  drawing  of  the  iq;>pa- 
ratus  is  given  in  the  memoir.)  The  gold  solution  contains  one  part  of 
chloride  of  gold,  freed  as  much  as  possible  from  excess  of  acid,  in  160  parts 
of  water  ;  or  still  better,  chloride  of  gold  and  sodium  dissolved  in  water. 
Each  immersion  lasts  for  a  minute  at  the  utmost,  and  is  f<rilowed  by 
washing  with  water  and  drying, /iccompanied  by  brisk  rubbing  with  fine 
linen,  and  polishing  with  powdered  chalk.  Silver  requires  five  or  six, 
steel  ten  or  twelve  immersions,  lasting  Arom  half  a  minute  to  a  mtnate. 
When  the  silver  object  is  connected  with  the  zloe  by  a  copper  wire,  part 
of  which  dips  into  the  solution  of  gold,  the  gilding  acquires  a  strong 
i«ddish  tint ;  whereas,  wlien  silver  or  {rfatinum  wires  are  used,  it  is  of  a 
'full  bright  yellow.  If  the  gold  solution  contains  the  smallest  trace  of 
copper,  scarcely  anything  but  copper  is  at  first  deposited  vpon  the  silver. 
Copper  also  does  not  show  any  appearance  of  gilding  for  some  time, 
because  the  red  colour  of  the  metal  shines  through.  (The  same  was 
observed  by  Biewend,  J.  pr.  Chenu  23,  253.)  Brass  may  be  gilt  almost  as 
well  as  silver,  tin  not  so  welL  Grerman  silver  gives  a  coppery  kind  of 
gilding,  not  very  beautiful  But  watch-springs,  pen-knives,  &c.,  may  be 
gilt  directly  by  De  hi  Bive's  method.  Watch-springs  take  a  very  beautiful 
gilding,  when  they  are  freed  by  hydrochloric  acid  from  the  blue  flhn  of 
oxide.  On  long  knives  the  gildhig  is  not  uniform,  being  thickest  at  the 
end  next  the  zinc.  Steel  which  is  to  be  gilt  must  be  brightly  x>olished 
without  oil ;  that  which  has  been  polished  with  oil  does  not  take  the  gold  ; 
fbr  it  retains  particle  of  oil  closely  attached  to  its  surface,  so  that  it  is 
scarcely  attached  by  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  (B.  Bottger,  Ann.  Pbarm.j 
35,  221  and  350.) 

The  bladder  recommended  by  De  laBive  reduces  a  considerable  quantity 
of  gold,  which  gives  it  a  purple  colour ;  a  cylinder  tied  over  with  bladder 
at  bottom  is  therefore  to  be  preferred.  Only  a  feeble  current  is  required, 
and  a  single  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  is  enough  for  every  ounce  of  water. 
If  the  gold  solution  reddens  litmus,  it  produces  a  dirty  yeUow  coating  on 
the  silver,  hence  it  must  first  be  exactly  neutralized  with  carbcmate  of 
soda.  It  must  likewise  be  more  dilute  than  Bottger  recommends  ;  water 
must  in  fiict  be  added  to  it  till  a  plate  of  silver  dipped  into  it  no  longer 
acquires  a  black  coating,  bnt  exhibits  a  bright  yellow  colour  on  being 
rubbed.  When  the  process  is  thus  conducted,  the  silver  no  longer  acquires 
a  greenish  ydlow,  but  a  pure  bright  yellow  gilding ;  or  if  it  be  connected 
with  the  zinc  by  a  copper  wire,  it  then  takes,  as  Bottger  found,  a  reddish- 
yellow  gilding.  Steel  pens,  freed  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  fbom  their 
blue  film  of  oxide,  may  be  gilt  withoot  the  aid  of  galvanism,  by  simply 
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immenhig  them  in  the  gold  mlatioii  neutralized  as  abore,  -with  carhonate 
of  soda.  Ck)pper  may  likewise  be  gilt  in  a  yery  short  time,  either  hy 
ordinary  chemical  action,  like  steel,  or  by  the  galranic  method.  (Eisner, 
J,pr,  Ckem.,  23,  148.) 

Walker  (PAi7.  Mag.  J.  19,  328)  makes  use  of  the  cmrrent  of  a  voltido 
battery.  The  decomposing  cell  contains  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  gold  and 
potassium  ;  the  anode  consists  of  a  plate  of  gold,  and  the  cathode  of  the 
metal  to  be  gUt.  As  fast  as  gold  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  on 
the  cathode,  fresh  gold  is  dissolred  at  the  anode.  A  similar  method  is 
pursued  by  Elkington  {Compt.  rend,  13,  998  ;  also  Pogg.  55,  161),  according 
to  whom,  gilding  goes  on  more  quickly  at  a  somewhat  etevated  tempm- 
tnre  than  in  the  cold.— According  to'Ruolz  (Pmk/.  55, 162),  the  following 
solutions  are  available  for  this  purpose :  cyanide  or  chloride  of  gold  in 
aqueous  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  ordinary  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium or  red  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  ;  chloride  of  gold  and  potassium  in 
aqueous  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  or  in  aqueous  solution  of  soda  ; 
sulphuret  of  gold  in  aqueous  solution  of  sulphuret  of  potassium.  The  last 
three  solutions  are  to  be  preferred->the  last,  which  contains  sulphur,  being 
the  best  of  all.  In  this  manner,  platinum,  silver,  copper,  packfong,  and 
steel  may  be  gilt  permanently,  beautifully,  and  of  any  required  thickness, 
A  solution  of  one  part  of  chloride  of  gold  and  ten  parts  of  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  in  100  parts  of  water,  being  sutgected  to  the  action  of  a  six-pair 
Daniell's  battery,  deposits  in  three  minutes,  on  a  polished  silver  plate,  five 
square  centimetres  in  surface,  the  following  quantities  of  gold,  yarying 
aocwding  to  the  temperature  :  at  15^,  0.0126  ;  at  35*^,  0.0296  ;  and  at  60^, 
0.063  of  a  gramme.— The  quantity  of  gold  deposited  on  a  brass  plate  of 
equal  size  at  15<*  in  two  minutes  was  0.012  of  a  gramme.  (Dumas.) 

De  la  Rive's  method  produces  a  brilliant  gilding,  that  of  Roolz  gives  a 
fine  frosted  surface  which  may  be  made  bright  by  polishing.  De  la  Rive's 
solution  acts  partly  by  ordinary  chemical  action,  because  it  contains  too 
much  gold  and  is  not  sufflciently  neutralized.  The  following  method  gives 
the  best  results.— Gold-solution  :  one  part  of  dry  chloride  of  gold  and  ten 
parts  of  ordinary  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  are  dissolved  in  100  parts  of 
water,  filtered  from  cvanide  of  iron,  mixed  with  100  parts  of  saturated 
solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  this  mixture  is  diluted  with  an 
equal  or  double  quantity  of  water :  the  more  dilute  the  solution  the 
brighter  is  the  frosted  gilding  produced. — Liquid  in  At  zinc  vessel  t  solu- 
tion of  ordinary  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  common  salt : — solution  of 
common  salt  alone  acts  more  quickly  ;  but  for  gilding  silver  the  solutioa 
must  not  contain  too  much  common  salt,  otherwise  the  silver  will  be 
blackened  by  the  formation  of  chloride.  All  acid  is  to  be  avoided  ;  it 
gives  too  strong  a  current.  It  is  advantageous  to  have  the  gold  solution 
and  the  liquid  in  the  zinc  vessel  of  the  same  specific  gravity,  i^  order  that 
they  may  not  mix  too  easily.  For  the  same  reason,  the  level  of  the  two 
liquids  ought  to  be  the  same.  The  zinc  must  not  be  amalgamated,  other- 
wise chloride  of  mercury  will  be  introduced  into  the  gold  solution,  and  may 
be  reduced  on  the  metal. — Vessels :  for  gilding  small  objects,  the  gold  solU" 
tion  may  be  contained  in  a  glass  tube,  open  at  both  ends ;  for  larger 
ol^ects,  in  an  inverted  bell-jar.  furnished  with  a  tubulure.  The  lower  end 
of  the  glass  tube  or  the  tubulure  of  the  bell-jar  is  tied  over  with  linen,  and 
a  layer  of  kaolin  or  common  day,  free  from  lime,  one  centimetre  in  height, 
and  moistened  with  solution  of  common  salt,  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tube  or  jar.  If,  instead  of  glass,  vessels  of  earthenware  are  used,  in  which 
endoemose  is  stronger  than  in  day —then,  either  the  inner  and  outer  liquids 
must  have  the  same  composition  (with  the  exception  of  the  gold  contained 
in  the  inner),  or  the  earthen  vessel  must  be  end<»ed  wittiin  a  bag  of 
muslin  filled  with  moist  day,  so  that  the  vessel  may  be  surrounded  with  a 
coating  of  day  one  or  two  centimetres  in  thickness.— The  brass,  copper. 
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or  sttrer  wliicb  Ib  to  be  gilt,  is  well  bumiehed,  and  then  thoroogUij  c^exaatd 
(deoape)  by  rabbiog  it  with  lamp-black  moifttened  with  concentrated  nitrio 
acid  and  spread  upon  linen — then  dipping  it  quicklj  into  water,  then  again 
robbing  it— and  to  <m  :  when  perfectly  clean  and  bright,  it  is  well  dried. 
While  the  gilding  ia  going  on,  the  object  is  frequently  turned,  bo  that  Uie 
deposit  of  gold  may  be  uniform.  If  the  deposition  goes  on  too  slowly,  an 
additional  quantity  of  common  salt  is  added  to  the  liquid  in  the  outer 
Teasel  containing  the  zinc.— Warming  the  outer  vessel  in  a  water-bath  to 
^0«  or  25®  (.68®  or  77®  Fahr.)«  likewise  acoeleratea  the  gilding,  but  dimi- 
i^ishes  its  lustre.  K  any  of  the  gold  solution  penetrates  into  the  outer 
resael,  and  gold  is  in  consequence  precipitated  upon  the  zinc,  it  must  be 
removed.  A  thin  deposit  of  gold  makes  its  appearance  in  ten  minutes  $ 
to  produce  a  thick  deposit  several  hours  are  necessary.  Tlie  gilding  on 
silver  is  first  greenish,  then  yellow,  then  after  twelve  hours,  reddish- 
yellow.  Brass  and  bronze  take  the  g^ding  much  more  quickly.  Finally, 
the  gilt  object  is  washed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  removes  any 
iron  whidi  may  perchance  have  been  precipitated,  and  then  rubbed  with 
liB^L    The  gilding  holds  very  fast.  (Eeoquerel,  CompL  rend.  14,  135.) 

When  a  copper  plate  is  to  be  etched,— instead  of  covering  it  with  the 
ordinary  etching  ground,  it  may  be  gilt  by  I>e  la  Riye's  method,  and  then 
the  gold  remov^  with  the  needle ;  in  this  manner  much  finer  lines  are 
obtained.  Moreorer,  since  the  gold  remains  attached  to  the  surface,  tlie 
plate  may  be  corrected,  if  the  first  impression  should  be  faulty.  (I>e  la 
Bire,  J.  pr  Cftem.,  22,  876. 

PkUmtzmg. — ^This  may  be  done  upon  silver,  brass,  or  copper.  The  appa- 
ratus is  the  same  as  that  of  Bottger  for  gilding.  The  platinum  solution 
used  consists  of  one  pajrt  of  chloride  of  plaiinum  in  1 60  parts  of  water— or 
better,  one  part  of  chloride  of  platinum,  and  one  part  of  common  salt  tai 
160  of  water.  The  latter  solution  yields  a  sufficient  deposit  after  three 
immersions  ;  whereas  with  the  former,  six  immersions  are  nscessary,  and 
the  coating  of  platinum  is  rather  grey  than  white.  Copper  which  has 
been  platinized,  is  afterwards  well  adapted  for  gilding.  This  may  be  done 
with  objects  obtained  by  the  electrotype  process — a  copper  wire  being 
fastened  to  the  centre  of  the  hinder  sur&oe,  that  surface  covered  with  wax, 
the  front  surface  freed  from  every  trace  of  oxide  by  rubbing  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  and  fine  washed  sand— then,  by  the  preceding  method, 
first  platinized  and  afterwards  gilt.  Any  part  on  which  the  oxide  still 
remains  will  not  be  ooated,  and  must  afterwards  be  cleaned  with  sand  and 
add.    <IL  Bottger). 

For  platinizing  by  the  current  of  a  six-pair  Daniell's  battery,  it  is  best 
to  use  a  solution  of  chloride  of  platinum  and  potassium  in  potash.  Tlie 
operation  goes  on  as  quickly  as  gilding.  But  from  a  solution  of  one  part 
of  cyanide  of  platinum  and  ten  parts  of  yellow  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
in  100  parts  of  water,  platinum  is  very  slowly  precipitated,  even  when 
assisted  by  the  application  of  heat.    (Ruolz  and  JDumas,  Fogg.,  65, 164). 

SUvermg, — Copper  and  brass  may  be  silvered  in  the  above  apparatus,  by 
means  of  a  solutran  of  one  part  of  fused  nitrate  of  silver  (lunar  caustic)  in 
five  and  a  third  part  of  aqueous  ammonia;  but  the  first  immersion  must 
net  last  longer  than  a  second.  (R.  Bottger)— Walker  proceeds,  according 
to  the  method  described  on  page  499,  with  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  silver 
and  potassium  as  the  electrolyte,  and  a  silver  plate  as  the  anode.  Accord- 
ing to  Ruolz,  who  likewise  uses  cyanide  of  silver  and  potassium,  silvering 
may  be  produced  on  gold,  platinum,  copper,  bronze,  brass,  iron,  cast-iron, 
steel,  and  tin,  and  is  very  permanent— A  solution  of  one  part  of  cyanide 
of  silver  and  ten  parts  of  ordinary  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  in  100  parts 
of  water,  may  also  be  used.    (Dumas). 

Oopperina.'^A  solution  of  cyanide  of  copper  in  cyanide  of  potassium  or 
soiiomi  yjttda  a  coating  of  copper  when  acted  upon  by  the  current  of  an 
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eight-pair  Darnell's  battery —bat  the  depcMitioa  of  the  copper  ia  ray  dow. 
(Kuolz) — ^In  a  similar  manner,  metaU  may  be  coated  with  lead,  cobalt,  or 
nickel.    (Rudz). 

Tinning, — Clean  copper  or  brass,  in  contact  with  cuttings  of  tin  in  a 
boiling  solation  of  peroxide  of  tin  in  potash,  becomes  comed  in  a  few 
niinutes  with  a  white  permanent  layer  of  tin.  (R.  Bottger.)— Bronze  may 
likewise  be  tinned  in  this  manner.  With  electro-positive  metals,  on  the 
contrary,  snch  as  iron  or  zinc,  the  current  of  a  battery  is  necessary. 
CRuolz.) — On  this  principle  depends  the  tinning  of  brass  pins  by  disposing 
them  in  alternate  layers  with  tin  plates,  and  boUing  the  whole  in  a  lolutiaa 
ofcream  of  tartar. 

Zinking, — ^Coppcr  or  brass  cleaned  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
placed  in  close  contact  with  granulated  zinc,  in  a  boiling  saturated  solution 
of  sal  ammoniac,  or  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  acquires  in  a  few 
minutes  a  specular  covering  of  zinc  Cream  of  tartar,  in  place  of  sal- 
ammoniac,  does  not  occasion  a  deposit  of  zinc.  (R.  Bottger,  Ann.  Fharm,^ 
34,84,  39,  172). — By  means  of  the  electric  current  of  a  battery,  iron  wire^ 
iron  plate,  cast-iron,  &c.,  may  also  be  coated  with  zinc,  and  preserved  from 
rust.  (Ruolz). 

In  conclosion,  we  have  only  to  add  that,  to  those  who  desire  to  pos- 
sess an  English  version,  the  only  one  ever  likely  to  appear,  of  this 
the  most  complete  and  extensive  systematic  work  on  Cnemistry  ex- 
tant, the  opjportunity  is  now  presented  on  much  more  favourable  terms 
than  could  be  offered  under  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  publication. 
The  fact  of  its  being  attainable  only  bv  members  of  the  Cavendish 
Society,  will  no  doubt  cause  a  considerable  accession  to  the  numbers 
of  this  uscfnl  association.  Two  more  iai^e  volumes  of  the  Hand-book, 
in  addition  to  a  third  book  on  some  other  Chemical  subject,  will  be 
issued  during  the  present  year  to  the  subscribers  for  1849. 

Conns  EL^MEirrAiRB  d'Histoibb  Natueblib:  Botxriqub.  By  M. 
AoRiBN  DE  JussiEu,  Mcmbre  de  L'lnstitut,  &c.  Translated  by  James 
Hewetson  Wilsok,  F.L.S.,  &c.  London  :  John  Vab  Voobst,  1849. 
Pep.  8vo.,  pp.  760. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  admirable  Elements  of  Botany^  by  M. 
Adrien  de  Jnssieu,  has  at  length  been  translated  into  the  English 
language.  The  original  work  forms  part  of  the  Elementary  Course 
of  Natural  History  adopted  by  the  Conseil  Royal  de  rinstructaon  pub- 
lique,  for  the  use  of  the  colleges  in  France.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  our  ruling  bodies  will  also  place  the 
sciences  under  their  fostering  care.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  government 
of  this  ^  country,  boasting  as  it  does  to  be  foremost  in  civilization,  that 
our  scientific  and  literary  men  receive  so  little  encouragement.  We 
are  not  without  hopje  that  the  recent  chanses  in  our  universities,  in  the 
admission  of  the  sciences  in  their  extended  curriculum  of  education, 
mav  tend  to  further,  in  some  measure,  this  most  desirable  object. 

We  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  consulting  the  work  of  our 
author,  and  also  of  recommending  it  to  students  acquainted  with  the 
French  language,  as  an  admirable  <H^est  of  the  science  of  Botany,  and 
we  trust  that  its  appearance  in  English  will  repay  both  the  translator 
and  publisher  for  their  exertions.  It  is  very  well  translated  by  Mr. 
WilAon,  and  when  we  state  that  it  contains  about  seven  hundred  and 
fifly  closely  printed  pages,  and  is  illustrated  by  nearly  ei^t  hundred 
wood-cuts,  our  readers  will  agree  with  us  in  believing  it  to  be  pub- 
lished at  a  very  reasonable  price.    This  work  is  renctered  more  oom- 
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plete  by  ihe  translator,  haTing  added  an  introduction,  taken  from  ihe 
Treatise  on  Zoology,  publish^  in  the  same  course.  This  contains, 
besides  other  subjects,  some  good  observations  on  the  object,  utility, 
and  method  of  studying  Natural  Histoiy,  as  also  some  remarks  on 
the  distinctions  between  Qie  three  kingdoms  of  nature.  The  distinctiTe 
characters  between  the  AnimiJ  and  Vegetable  kingdoms  having  been 
treated  of  in  the  last  number  of  our  Journal,  we  will  only  mention 
at  present  some  of  the  Chemical  characteristics,  as  given  by  Jusfliea 
in  this  work,  between  a  Vegetable  and  an  Animal  membrane. 

*'  The  Vegetable  membrane,  when  decomposed,  furnishes  acid  products 
and  residues  ;  when  burnt,  acetic  acid  and  a  carbonaceous  residue,  which 
is  not  altered  In  its  shape ;  it  is  not  coloured  by  the  aqueous  solution  of 
iodine,  is  not  very  sensibly  affected  by  dilute  solutions  of  soda  and  potassa, 
by  ammonia  ;  not  at  all  by  the  hydrochloric,  acetic,  and  tannic  acids. 
The  Animal  membrane,  when  decomposed,  on  the  contrary,  gives  botii 
acid  and  ammoniacal  products  and  residues ;  when  burnt,  carbonate  of 
ammonia  and  a  spongy  carbonaceous  residue ;  it  is  coloured  yellow  by 
iodine  ;  is  dissolved  in  soda,  potassa,  and  ammonia,  in  hydrochloric  and 
acetic  aeids  ;  is  contracted  by  tannic  acid,  at  the  same  time  combining 
intimately  with  it.  Such  are  the  distinctive  characters  clearly  established 
by  the  numerous  researches  of  M.  Payen." 

Afler  this  introduction,  Jussieu  commences  with  the  Anatomy  of  the 
Organs  of  Vegetation,  and  then  proceeds  to  describe  their  functions ;  and 
afterwards  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Organs  of  Reproduction 
and  Fecundation,  and  concludes  this  portion  of  the  work  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  General  Phenomena  of  V  egetation,  including  under  this 
head  the  Colouring  Principles  of  Vegetables,  the  Development  of  Heat 
and  Light  by  Plants,  and  the  Phenomena  of  the  Directions  and  Motions 
of  Plants.  In  treating  of  these  subjects  he  is  always  remarkably  clear 
in  his  descriptions — as  an  instance  of  this  we  might  refer  to  the  section 
'*  on  Phyllotaxy,  or  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves  on  the  stem,"  in 
which  a  somewhat  complicated  subject  is  rendered  at  once  intelligible 
by  the  very  lucid  description  of  the  author.  The  translation  is  in 
this  part  also  very  good. 

We  think  that  the  translator  might  have  added  to  the  value  of  the 
work  by  appending  a  few  notes  to  certain  portions,  for  the  original 
treatise  has  been  now  published  some  years,  and  in  that  time  ^reat 
progress  has  been  made  in  Botany.  Accordingly,  as  might  have  oeen 
supposed,  there  are  several  errors  or  omissions  in  the  text.  We  will 
give  a  few  examples  of  the  progress  and  alterations  that  have  taken 

?lace  in  certain  parts  of  Botany.  Thus,  the  description  of  Laticiferous 
'issue,  as  it  is  given  by  Jussieu,  has  been  considerably  modified,  in- 
deed, many  authors  consider  these  Laticiferous  canals  to  be  nothing 
more  than  intercellular  passages,  lined  by  a  proper  membrane ;  and 
then  again  the  phenomena  of  Cyclosls,  mentioned  by  Jussieu,  has 
been  shewn  to  have  no  real  existence  in  nature,  but  to  be  produced  by 
the  wounding  or  compression  of  these  so-called  Laticiferous  canals. 

We  have  also  here  no  mention  of  Gaspaninrs  discovery  of  that 
additional  process  of  the  Stomates  which  is  found  in  certain  plants, 
and  has  been  named  a  Cistome.  It  consists  of  a  prolongation  of  the 
cuticle  into  the  cavity  beneath  the  Stomate  in  the  form  of  a  funnel- 
shaped  expansion. 

Again,  our  views  with  respect  to  the  Development  of  Cells,  Leaves, 
Stems,  and  other  Organs,  have  been  considerably  modified  and  enlarged 
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of  late  years  by  the  researches  of  Mohl,  Nagdi,  De  Merdklin,  and 
many  other  botanists,  of  which  we  have,  of  course,  no  description  in 
the  present  work ;  as  also  we  find  no  mention  of  M.  Punchon*8  me- 
moir on  the  arrillns  of  plants,  which  has  been  already  noticed  in  this 
Journal  {See  page  306  of  the  present  Tolume).  Valuable  researches 
in  Embryology  and  many  other  parts  of  Botany  have  been  also  made 
since  the  first  appearance  of  the  original  work :  we  will  not  multiply  ex- 
amples, but  think  die  translator  would  have  done  right  to  have  adverted 
to  some  of  them  in  notes — ^more  particularly  when  recent  discoveries 
have  shown  the  views  of  the  author  to  be  in  any  ren>ect  erroneous. 

After  the  Anatomical  and  Physiological  part  or  the  work,  M.  de 
Jussieu  enters  upon  an  examination  of  Sie  Prmciples  of  Classification 
and  explains  a  few  of  the  more  important  Systems  and  Methods  that 
have  been  proposed  at  different  times  for  the  Classification  of  Plants. 
He  then  gives  the  characteristics  of  a  few  important  Natural  Orders 
or  Families,  the  characters  of  which  appear  to  be  extremely  well 
selected.  In  Has  work  the  method  of  A.  L.  de  Jussieu  has  been 
followed  in  the  chief  divisions ;  but  the  order  in  which  they  were 
originally  placed  has  not  been  strictly  followed,  as  our  author,  con- 
trary to  the  general  opinion,  considers  a  monopetalous  flower  of  a 
higher  value  than  a  polypctalous  flower,  and,  therefore,  in  treating  of 
the  Families  proceemng  from  the  simple  to  the  compound,  he  com- 
mences with  Acotyledons  and  finishes  with  the  monopetalous  Dicoty- 
ledons, which  he  considers  highest  in  the  scale.  We  cannot  a^ee 
with  this  deviation  from  the  usually  received  opinion  of  botanists, 
and  consider  those  plants  most  highly  organised  in  which  all  the  parts 
of  the  flower  are  present  and  distinct  from  each  other,  as  is  the  case 
in  the  Thalamiflorous  Dicotyledons  in  the  method  of  De  CandoUe,  now 
usually  followed  in  this  country.  In  treating  of  the  natural  order 
Umbelliferae,  the  author  states  that  the  energy  of  the  properties  of 
plants  of  this  order  are  augmented  or  diminished  according  to  the 
neat  of  the  climate,  thus  Conium  maculatum,  a  dangerous  poison  in 
the  South  of  Europe,  may  be  eaten  without  hurt  in  Kussia,  Again, 
we  see  the  injurious  properties  of  this  order  destroyed  when  certain 
parts  of  the  plant  are  protected  from  the  action  of  the  light,  as  in  the 
roots  of  the  Carrot,  the  Parsnip,  &c.  &c. ;  this  efiect  is  also  artificially 
produced  by  the  gardener,  by  earthing  up  certain  portions  destinea 
for  food,  as  in  the  stem  of  the  Celery.  Our  readers  will  see  the  great 
value  of  the  application  of  these  principles  to  the  growth  of  pharma- 
ceutical plants. 

"  The  infusion  of  tea-leaves  which  belong  to  the  order  Temstrbmiaceso, 
Jussieu  states,  is  not  alone  an  exciting  beverage,  but  also  a  nourishing  one; 
and  it  appears  that  the  Chinese  and  other  Asiatic  nations  do  not  confine 
themselves  to  the  infusion,  they  also  eat  the  leaves  when  boiled.  Now, 
since  after  the  tea-leaves  have  been  deprived  of  their  soluble  principles, 
which  are  :  Ist,  An  essential  oil  which  communicates  the  aroma.  2dly, 
The  theine,  a  third  substance,  the  cascine,  still  remains,  and  in  such  a 
proportion  that  this  residue  may  contain  28  per  cent,  of  this  constituent, 
it  follows  that  the  leaves  furnish  food  very  much  richer  in  azote  than  the 
infiision." 

After  the  Natural  Orders,  Jussieu  gives  a  most  interesting  chapter 
on  Botanical  Geography,  showing  the  influence  of  dimate,  soil,  tem- 
perature, and  other  peculiarities  (all  of  great  importance  to  the  Phar- 
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laaoeutist)  which  iixfluenoe  &e  distribution  of  plants.    Having  thps 
given  an  account  of  the  distribution  of  vegetables  on  the  surface  of  the 

§iobe,  he  proceeds  to  investigate  whether  this  distribution  has  been 
lie  same  at  all  times,  and  thus  ffives  a  short  account  of  Fossil  Botany,  a 
sulyect  of  yerj  great  interest  when  we  consider  that  Coal,  so  invaluable 
as  mel,  has  been  formed  by  masses  of  vegetables  accumiilated  through 
a  series  of  ages.  A  glance  over  the  phases  of  vegetation  revealed  to 
us  by  the  fossils,  shews  us  a  curious  and  interesting^  fact :  that  the 
progression  from  the  simple  to  the  compound,  which  it  was  tiie  object 
of  natural  classification  to  establish  in  tne  series  of  the  Acotyledons  to 
the  Cotyledons,  and  thence  to  the  Dicotyledons,  is  realised  in  a  ffeneral 
manner  in  their  successive  appearance  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

Thus  our  readers  will  see  that  in  this  work  the  different  branches  of 
Botany,  including  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Plants,  the  Classi- 
fication, Greograpiy  of  Plants,  and  Fossil  Botany,  haye  been  treated 
by  tiie  accomplisned  author  in  a  most  comprehensive  and  lucid  man- 
ner, and  we  can  cordially  recommend  it  as  a  valuable  text  book  of 
Botany  to  the  student  attending  a  Botanical  course  of  lectures. 

SBqud  to  OuTUHES  OT  MEDICAL  Paoof.    B^Tbokas  Mato,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
ftc.   8vo,pp.  41.    Longman. 

The  Code  of  Safety,  or  Causes,  Effects,  andAids,  preventive  andcuradvef 

as  well  as  of  other  Epidemics,  as  also  of  Asiatic  Cholera, 

ByQ.  F.  Collier,  M.  D.,  &c. 

London  :  Published  by  the  Author.    8vo,  pp.  96. 

OBITUA&Y. 

GEORGE  FOWNES,  Ph.D,F.RS. 
It  b  our  painful  duty  to  record  the  death  of  Dr.  Fovmes,  which  event 
occurred  on  Wednesday,  the  3 1st  of  January,  at  the  residence  of  his  father 
in  Grange  Terrace,  Brompton.  Dr.  Fownes  had  not  yet  completed  his 
thirty-fourth  year,  having  been  bom  on  the  Uth  of  May,  1815.  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  John  Fownes,  the  well-known  and  highly  respected 
glover,  of  Coventry  Street,  Leicester  Square.  Having  received  his 
education,  first  with  Dr.  May,  of  Enfield,  and  afterwards  at  Bonrbourg, 
near  Gravelines,  in  France,  he  was  apprenticed  to  his  father,  who  was 
anxious  that  he  should  succeed  him  in  the  business,  and  in  this  occupation 
he  continued  until  his  22d  year.  The  engagements  of  business  were,  how- 
ever, particularly  distasteful  to  him,  and  much  of  his  leisure  time  was 
devoted  to  scientific  pursuits.  When  about  seventeen  or  eighteen  years 
of  age  he  became  a  member  of  the  Western  Literary  Institution,  and  with 
the  late  Mr.  Everett,  Mr.  Henry  Watts,  Mr.  Robert  Murray,  and  others, 
established  a  philosophical  class,  in  which  they  contributed  to  their  mutual 
improvement  by  lecturing  and  otherwise.  His  disinclination  for  the  busi- 
ness to  which  he  had  been  apprenticed  becoming  stronger,  and  his  taste  for 
science  increasing,  it  was  at  length  determined  that  he  should  devote  his 
exclusive  attention  to  the  latter.  Accordingly  in  January,  1837,  his  father 
placed  him  with  Mr.  Everett,  who  was  then  chemical  lecturer  at  the  Mid- 
dlesex Hospital.  In  this  situation  he  continued  for  two  years,  with  the 
exception  of  a  period  of  three  months,  during  which  he  prosecuted  bis 
studies  in  the  laboratory  of  Professor  Debig,  at  Giessen.  After  his  return 
from  Germany  he  was  invited  by  Professor  Graham  to  assist  him  in  the 
laboratory  of  University  College,  and  of  the  opportunity  thus  ofiered  of 
being  under  so  experienced  and  kind  an  instructor  he  promptly  availed 
himself.  Twelve  months  afterwards  he  relinquished  this  situation  and 
became  chemical  lecturer  at  Charing-Cross  Hospital.    Here,  in  an  inoon- 
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Tenienfc  and  badly -ventilated  laboratoiy  he  piuraed  many  reseaxches  In 
organic  chemistry,  which,  no  douht  contribaled  to  iigiixe  hia  naturally 
delicate  health. 

In  June»  1841,  he  delivered  his  first  lecture  (on  Chemistry  implied  to 
Agriculture)  at  the  Boyal  Institution ;  and  in  A£aj,  1842,  he  commenced  a 
course  of  lectures  on  Organic  Chemistry  in  the  same  place.  About  this 
time  also  he  published  an  essay  on  the  Food  of  Plants. 

In  the  summer  of  1842  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Chemistry  to  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  in  which  capacity  he  commenced  his  labours  in 
October  of  that  year* 

In  consequence  of  the  severe  illness  and  subsequent  death  of  Mr. 
ETerett,  Dr.  Fownes  was  induced  to  leave  Charing-Cross  Hospital  and 
undertake  the  lectureship  at  Middlesex  Hospital,  where  he  had  the  advan* 
tage  of  a  good  and  commodious  laboratory.  He  was  now  delivering  com- 
plete courses  of  lectures  at  two  institutions  ;  namely,  at  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  and  at  Middlesex  Hospital,  and  in  addition  to  this  he  occasionally 
lectured  at  the  Boyal  Institution,  where,  in  the  summer  of  1843,  he  gave  a 
course  of  lectures  on  Chemical  Philosophy.  In  ibis  last-named  year  he  ob* 
tained  the  Acton  Prize  for  his  essay  entitled  Chemistry,  as  exemplifying  the 
Wisdom  and  Ben^cence  of  God, 

Notwithstanding  the  various  duties  which  thus  devolved  upon  him,  his 
private  researches  were  not  neglected :  in  1844  the  Royal  Society  read 
and  published  his  paper  on  the  Existence  of  L^hosphoric  Acid  in  Bocks  of 
igneous  Origin  $  and  in  the  following  year  lus  papers  on  the  Artificial 
Formation  of  iv  Vegeto-alkali,  aud  on  Benzolin,  for  the  former  of  which  the 
geld  medal  ytv^  awarded  him.  The  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  also 
contain  the  results  of  his  investigations  on  the  value  in  absolute  alcohol  of 
spirits  of  dififerent  specific  gravities.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Boyal  Society  in  1845. 

In  1844  he  published  his  Manual  of  Chemistry,  which  is  well  known  as 
a  most  useful  work  for  students.  A  second  edition  of  this  work  has  already 
appeared,  and  in  the  correction  and  improvement  of  this  the  author  was 
engaged  up  to  the  period  of  his  death. 

For  several  years  past  the  state  of  Dr.Fownes's  health  had  considerably 
decUned.  He  was  frequently  affected  with  a  troublesome  cough,  and  short- 
ness of  breath,  which  rendered  lecturing  a  severe  labour  to  him.  In  1845 
he  was  advised  to  give  up  lecturing  at  Middlesex  Hosjntal,  and  this  he  did 
on  being  appointed  Professor  cf  Practical  Chemistry  in  the  Birkbeck 
Ijaboratory,  at  University  College,  an  appointment  which  he  held  until 
the  time  of  his  death.  In  1846  the  state  of  his  health  obliged  him  to 
relinquish  his  lectures  at  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  But  although  his 
pubUc  duties  were  thus  contracted,  his  mind  retained  its  accustomed 
activity,  and  his  time  was  still  fully  occupied  in  the  pursuit  of  the  science 
to  which  he  had  devoted  himself.    The  state  of  his  health  instead  of  im- 

S roving  became  gradually  worse.  It  was  now  evident  that  his  lungs  were 
iseased,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1847  his  kind  friend  and  medical  adviser. 
Dr.  Benoe  Jones  having  strongly  urged  him  to  seek  a  warmer  climate  than 
that  of  this  country  during  the  winter,  he  relinquished  his  active  duties 
with  much  regret,  and  departed  for  the  island  of  Barbadoes.  He  returned 
to  London  eany  in  the  following  spring,  with  but  little  improvement  in 
his  health,  but  fully  prepared  to  meet  the  result  which  he  had  himself  for 
a  long  time  anticipated.  Unable  any  longer  to  work  in  his  laboratory,  he 
devoted  much  of  the  remainder  of  ms  time  to  the  use  of  his  pen. 

We  have  only  to  add  to  this  short  notice  the  expression  of  deep  regret 
at  the  early  removal  of  a  gentleman  so  eminently  odculated  by  bis  natural 
abilities,  disinterested  love  of  sdenoe,  and  strong  antipathy  to  every  spedes 
of  quackery,  to  advance  the  best  interests  of  science^  and  to  rank  among 
the  best  of  the  Chemists  of  this  country. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr.  HoopBB  Tequests'ns  to  state,  that  in  the  report  of  the  proceedings  in 
Guildhall,  quoted  and  commented  upon  in  our  last  number,  pages  357  and 
360,  the  explanation  furnished  by  him  to  his  legal  adviser  was  entirely 
misnnderstood  and  distorted.  The  correct  Tenion  of  Mr.  Hooper's  instruc- 
tions to  his  assistants  is  this — That  if,  during  his  absence,  any  prescription 
should  come  in  respecting  the  meaning  or  accuracy  of  which  any  doubt 
exists,  his  Assistants  are  not  to  prepare  it  at  random,  but  to  refer  to  Messrs. 
Allen  and  Hanbury,  whose  estaolishment  is  at  no  great  distance.  This  is 
entirely  a  different  yersion  of  the  "explanation,"  and  we  are  glad  to  find 
that  our  suspicion  was  correct,  namely,  that  the  lawyer  had  made  a  mess  of 
it  from  not  oeing  learned  in  physic 

G.  F.  (Richmond). — ^The  seeds  of  Iberis  amara  (bitter  candytuft)  are  said 
to  be  acrid,  bitter,  and  purgatiye.  The  general  qualities  of  the  plant  anti- 
scorbutic. 

Tke  Exebuwc^The  following  is  forwarded  to  us  by  a  Correspondent  at 
Plymouth,  being  a  faithful  copy  of  a  prescription  of  a  Physician  of  that 
UfWDt  who  orders  all  his  patients  to  go  to  one  particular  shop.  Occasionally 
they  disobey,  as  in  the  present  case — Whence  this  exposure  of  the  system  of 
the'^Ezclasive." 

"  ft  I.  P.  QtL 
lod.  g.  iis. 
8.  A.  5tj. 
A.  G.  5?.  M.  ^  c.  ^.  aq.  ter.  die." 

"ft    Pil.  Hyd.  g.  yj. 

Ext.  Corb.  g.  XX.    M.  ft.  pil.  irj.  L  o.  n." 

Cwrwnu,-^8ee  Yd.  yii^  Now  7. 

B.  H,  (Faniham)— Mr.  Tomes  on  the  Teeth,  is  probably  the  kind  of  work 
r<^ired. 

'  ^A.  P.  S,  (Cork). — Godfrey's  Essence  is  a  strong  perfumed  solution  of 
ammonia  for  smelling  bottles.  It  is  prepared  by  Messrs.  Godfrey  and  Cooke 
—we  are  unable  to  giye  the  formula. 

J,  C. — The  precipitated  tersulphide  formed  by  passing  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  through  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid,  will  bear  the  same  relation 
in  quantity  to  that  of  the  arsenious  add  present  that  the  equivalents  of  the 
two  compounds  bear  to  each  other.  Thus,  124  parts  of  the  tersulphide  will 
represent  100  parts  of  arsenious  acid. 

Juvenis, — We  consider  the  definition  to  be  an  imperfect  one. 

^a/ufic  ^Articles  such  as  those  alluded  to  are  given  in  voL  iv.  pages  217 
and  561. 

B.  L,  K.-^For  the  preparation  of  bisulphuret  of  carbon,  see  page  435  of 
the  present  number. 

A  Southpori  Member,— }Anch  of  the  apparatus  described  in  Redwood's 
Praetieal  Pharmacy  maybe  obtained  at  Griffin's,  53,  Baker  Street ;  Button's, 
Kolbom  B&n ;  or  Knight's,  Foster  Lane,  Cheapside.  Any  of  it  would  be 
supplied  from  either  of  these  places  if  ordered  with  a  reference  to  the  page 
at  which  it  is  described. 

jD.  F.— Syrup  of  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine  is  generally  made  by  dissolv- 
ing sixteen  grains  of  the  salt  in  an  ounce  of  wnple  synip.  There  is  no 
authorized  formula. 
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A  liegistered  Appraitiee,^We  know  of  no  formulas  for  the  prepanUons 
named. 

Aper.^  Aceidie  of  lead  and  chromate  of  potash  yield  an  insoluble  yellow 
precipitate,  and  cannot  be  used  for  making  a  show  colour  for  a  shop  window. 

A,  P,  5. — Water  and  a  sponge. 

D.  W.  D, — We  axe  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  change  alluded  to. 

/.  C.  K, — It  should  have  been  vol.  iii.,  p.  289. 

Alcohol  wishes  to  be  informed  where  he  could  obtain  a  set  of  tables  indi- 
cating the  correspondence  of  degrees  of  specific  gravity  at  different  tempo « 
ratures,  with  the  indications  of  over  and  under  proof  furnished  by  Sikes's 
hydrometer.  For  instance — given  the  specific  gravity  and  temperature  of  a 
sample  of  spirit  of  wine— what  is  its  strength  over  or  under  proof  by  the 
hydrometer  ?  [There  is  a  table  of  the  description  required  in  Bedwood's 
edition  of  Grays  Supplement  to  the  Pharmacopcnti,'] 

J.  B,  M.  (Ewell) — We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  circulating  library  of 
Medical  and  Pharmaceutical  books. 

Amator  Scientia  (Worthing). — (I.)  We  are  not  learned  in  quack  medicines. 
(2.)  Medtcinea,  Aeir  Usea  and  Modee  of  AdmimMiration,  by  Dr.  Keiigan. 
(3.3  Griffin,  Baker  Street,  London. 

■F.  S.  (Manchester). — See  Vol.  vii..  No.  7.  There  is  no  law  prohibiting 
Assistants  from  talung  situations  before  passing  the  Examination;  but 
it  is  optional  with  Chemists  whether  they  engage  them.  It  would  occupy 
more  than  ten  weeks  to  prepare  for  the  Examination. 

Alpha  (Bath.)— See  Vol.  vii.,  No.  7.  Chiefly  the  natural  system.  Dr. 
Lindley's  School  Botany  and  Introduction. 

Pharmaceutical  Directory, — ^We  have  received  Mr.  Orridge's  announce- 
ment of  a  Pharmaeeutical  Directory  and  Price  Begitter,  If  the  plan  of  the 
Directory  is  to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  Medical  Directory,  the  undertddng 
will  be  a  laborious  one,  and  the  result  is  much  to  be  desired.  We  cannot 
understand  why  the  Price  Register  is  to  be  combined  wiUi  the  above.  The 
two  objects  appear  to  us  to  be  quite  distinct 

A  Correspondent  (Bath)  has  sent  us  a  little  pamphlet  on  Corns  and 
Bunions,  and  on  the  Human  Hair,  by  a  Chemist  and  Chiropodist,  M.  P.  S. 
However  undesirable  or  derogatory  this  union  of  **  professions*'  may  be* 
there  is  no  law  to  prohibit  it 

Several  articles  in  type  are  unavoidably  deferred. 


ERRATA  {laet  Number). 

Page  379,  line  22  from  below,/or  *•  extend,**  read  "stand." 
Page  380,  line  12  from  above,  for  "  exterior,"  read  ••  interior." 


Advertisements  to  Mr.  Cqdbchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

InstructioTis  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the 
transmission  of  the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  17,  Bloomsbury 
Square,  before  the  20th  of  the  month. 

Other  Communications  to  the  Editor,  338,  Oxford  Street,  befoM  the 
20th  of  the  month  (if  Answers  be  desired  in  the  ensuing  number). 
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VOL.  VIII.— No.  X.— APRIL  1st,  1849. 


MEDICAL  REFORM.—DEMOCRACY  AND  CONFUSION. 

In  one  respect  unanimity  reigns  in  the  profession — all  parties 
want  reform.  The  troubled  spirits,  who,  like  the  stormy  petrel, 
are  always  in  their  element  in  tempestuous  weather :  the  anxious 
candidates  for  the  patronage  of  the  public  ;  the  worn-out  yictims 
of  excessive  patronage ;  the  advocates  of  theoretical  perfection ; 
and  the  plodding  practical  men  who  are  wending  their  way  to- 
wards the  otium  cum  dignUate — in  short,  all  classes,  however 
different  may  be  their  circumstances  or  prospects,  unite  in  the  one 
grand  sentiment — that  reform  is  required.  But  here  the  unanimity 
ends.  What  kind  of  reform  is  wanted  ? — how  is  it  to  be  obtained  ? 
— or  what  is  the  precise  meaning  of  the  word?  These  are 
questions  to  which  the  old  adage  is  applicable — 
**  Tot  bomines  quot  sententia." 

The  Medical  Profession  may  be  considered  in  a  state  of  civil 
war.  Abstract  principles  being  disregarded,  the  real  object  of 
reform  being  generally  forgotten,  the  combatants  on  all  sides  have 
become  entangled  in  a  struggle  which  is  rather  personal  than  pro- 
fessional, and,  like  the  projectors  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  their 
project  is  likely  to  be  frustrated  by  the  confusion  of  tongues.  - 

While  the  surrounding  country  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines 
— or  in  plain  lannfua^,  infested  by  quacks  and  ignorant  impostors, 
the  champions  of  the  profession  and  guardians  of  the  public 
health  are  engaged  in  a  siege,  the  ancient  corporations  being  in 
possession  of  the  citadels,  which  are  the  scenes  of  an  infinite 
variety  of  assaults,  repulses,  and  capitulations. 

^he  two  grand  citadels  are  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  round  which  the  numerical  forces  of  the  profession  are 
encamped,  not  under  one  banner,  but  under  different  leaders,  each 
of  whom  suits  his  tactics  to  the  temperament  of  his  follower. 
Of  these  subdivisions  iu  the  camp,  three  only  are  of  sufEcient  im- 
portance to  claim  particular  notice,  the  first  of  which  is— 

THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  OENEBAL  PBACTITIONEBS. 

This  body  was  established  in  the  year  1845,  and  has  been  up  to  the 
present  time  engaged  in  the  endeavour  to  effect  an  arrangement 
primarily  by  the  mfiuence  of  combination,  and  subsequently  by  a 
capitulation  with  the  corporate  bodies.  In  the  first  instance,  the 
Institute,  which  was  styled  the  ^*  National  Association  of  General  Prac* 
titioners,*^  was  considered  to  represent  that  body,  and  its  great  accession 
of  numbers  brought  into  the  field  a  formidable  array  of  influence. 
^6  line  of  policy  adopted  as  the  means  of  introducing  reform,  wai 
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the  establiflluiie&t  of  a  new  corporaiaon  on  an  equalit^r  in  rank  wHk 
those  already  existing,  and  the  seyeral  powers  and  pmileges  to  be 
claimed  for  tiiis  proix)fled  bodj,  have  been  the  subject  of  interminable 
disputes  and  negociations,  during  which  the  party  has  split  into 
eeveral  factions. 

The  Institute,  which  may  be  considered  the  moderate  radical  party, 
has  taken  the  judicioiis  ^course  of  opening  a  communication  with  the 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  in  which  the  Society  of  Apothe- 
caries has  united,  and  the  delegates  of  ihese  bodies  have  agreed  upon 
certain  principles  which  they  are  prepared  to  support,  as  the  basis  of 
any  measure  whi<^  may  be  introduced.  Sir  (jreorge  Grey  having 
declined  last  year  to  proceed  any  further  with  the  question  until  the 
profession  haa  arrivea  at  some  definite  understanding,  this  arrangement 
was  the  only  means  by  which  any  progress  could  oe  made,  and  the 
Listitiite  published  in  August  last  a  report  of  their  proceedings  up  to 
that  time,  comprising  the  draft  of  a  proposed  Charter,  the  ouUines  of 
a  Bill,  and  the  principles  of  medical  reform,  which  had  been  agreed 
upon  by  the  delegates,  and  confirmed  by  their  several  sub-committees 
and  committees.  Although  we  cannot  entirely  approve  of  the 
'*  principles "  thus  promulgated,  more  pardcularly  in  regard  to  the 
pharmaceutical  department,  yet  the  arrangement  was  in  itself  a  step 
m  the  right  direction,  and  afforded  some  grounds  for  hope  that  the 
n€gOGiation  might  eventually  lead  to  a  &vourable  result  The  dis- 
agreement between  the  Institute  and  Mr.  Wakley,  who  has  for  many 
years  been  the  champion  of  the  Greneral  Practitioner,  has  occasioned 
some  difficulty,  havmg  given  rise  to  another  faction,  which  may  be 
called 

THB  WABJLBT  PABTT. 

The  result  of  this  disunion  in  the  camp  was  the  Medical  R^^stra- 
tion  Bill  of  last  session,  which  having  been  opposed  by  the  existing 
Corporations,  by  the  Institute,  and  by  the  Chemists  and  Druggists, 
was  withdrawn.  It  would  appear  that  the  "  principles'"  adopted  by 
the  Institute,  were  not  sufficiently  liberal  to  suit  the  politics  of  the  hon 
member  for  Finsbury,  who  has  given  the  nickname  of  Snipe  and  Sneak 
to  the  two  delegates  of  ihe  Institute,  and  who  will  not  sanction  the 
ooncessions  proposed  by  that  bodv.  Thus,  while  the  Institute  i^re- 
oognised  by  the  existing  Medical  Corporations,  and  by  the  Govern- 
ment, as  representing  the  Greneral  Practitioners  of  this  country,  Mr. 
Wakely,  as  the  organ  of  a  section  of  that  body,  repudiates  this  juris- 
diction, and  calls  upon  the  **  thousands  of  insultea  IVactitioners**  to 
come  forward  and  assert  their  riehts  to  be  placed  on  an  equality  with 
the  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  For  this  purpose  a  £500  fighting  ^nd 
is  proposed,  and  a  subscription  list  is  opened,  which  serves  to  enliven 
the  pages  of  the  Lancet  with  an  amusing  correspondence.  The  follow- 
ing IS  an  example : — 

To  Ae  Editor  of  the  LtmcoL 

8zB,— Let  my  name,  as  a  rank-and-file  man,  be  added  to  the  "UeSkctl 
Befinrm  Fund/now  raising  to  fight  the  battle  of  the  General  IVactitionen. 
It  is  not  poisiUe  to  oompd  the  dtadeb  in  Fall  MaU  and  Lincoln's  lut 
Fields  to  surrender  without  a  fierce  straggle ;  but  without  MnmnnHSn^^ 
how  can  a  breach  be  effected?    I  theieliare  enclose  my  sovereign.    Ihope 
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diortly  toliear  <iut  yoor  rott  ifl  oompieM,  yoor  topp^ 
that  jour  corps  of  Tolunieen  are  ready  for  aotioa. 

I  am»  Sir,  jour  obedient  aervBiit, 

Many  subscribers  announce  their  names  for  subscriptions  of  ten 
flSillliiigs,  and  a  few  go  as  far  as  two  guineas,  "  or  more  if  required.** 
This  movement  is  diAsonneeted  with  Uiat  of  the  Institute. 

A  third  party  has  come  into  the  field  under  tbe  designation  of 

THB  MEDICAI.  rSOTBCTIOH  80CIXTT. 

The  primary  functions  of  this  Society  are  the  protection  of  trada 
and  the  collection  of  bad  or  doubtM  debts.  It  is  founded  on  the 
model  of  other  ^  Trades'  Unions,**  or  ^  Mutual  Communication  Socie- 
ties,** which  are  the  terror  of  slippery  debtors,  whose  names  and  ad- 
dresses sore  published  fbr  the  benefit  of  members  in  general.  We  are 
told  in  the  Frospectus  that  it  was  thought 

**  desirable  and  beneficial  to  establish  a  Society  of  Mutual  Communication 
txehuivdy  for  the  profession ;  but  that,  instead  of  meeting  together  (as  is 
done,  and  which  is  indeed  necessaty  for  other  objects,  amongst  tradesmen) 
the  business  be  conducted  by  a  party  acting  between  the  inquirer  and  the 
party  affording  the  information,  for  reasons  which  mar  perhaps  suggest 
theinselyes.  It  was  thought  this  would  be  best  eflfected  by  the  establbh- 
ment  of  a  central  office,  which,  under  the  name  of  **  The  Medical  Froteo* 
tion  Office^'  (so  called  not  alone  to  conceal  the  real  system  of  its  operation, 
but  on  account  of  its  other  protectiTe  and  more  important  features)  is 
now  being  eztauiyely  organized." 

By  way  of  carrying  out  the  system  of  concealment,  each  member 
has  a  number  under  which  his  questions  are  aaked  and  answered,  no 
name  appearing  except  that  of^  the  patients  whose  bills  are  unpaid. 
These  appear  chiefly  to  belong  to  the  poorer  classes ;  for  mstance,  toll- 
sate  keeper,  cat*s-meat  man,  shoemaker,  lawyer's  clerk,  gardener,  pot- 
boy, groom,  footman,  fisherman,  omnibus  man,  potato  salesman,  &c. 
Some,  however,  are  among  the  higher  order  of  society.  They  are  all 
r^stered  in  one  list  of  *'  General  Practitioners**  in  the  art  and  science 
of  changing  their  abodes  witiiout  informing  their  creditors. 

The  office  of  the  Society  is  next  door  to  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
with  which  however  it  has  no  connexion.  It  is  also  imconnected  with 
the  Institute,  and  both  these  institutions  are  severely  handled  in  the 
LanoeL  The  MediosI  Protection  Society  issues  a  monthly  periodical, 
entitled  the  Medical  Protection  Circular^  containing  the  names  of  loi^- 
winded  patients,  with  editorial  matter  somewhat  original  in  its 
character.  The  principles  of  this  society,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  gather  from  the  published  statements,  appear  to  resemble  those  of 
the  other  two  factions  above  noticed.  The  republican  or  democrati- 
C9X  form  of  government  is  the  basis  of  the  systems  proposed  for  im- 
proving the  state  of  the  profession,  and  the  destruction  of  the^  two 
Colleges  is  the  means  by  wnich  the  desired  mediocrity  is  to  be  attained. 
In  addition  to  the  functions  above  alluded  to,  the  Medical  Froteotion 
Society  has  commenced  a  crusade  against  Chemists  and  Druggists,  of 
which  a  specimen  is  subjoined. 
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The  case  of  the  Master  and  Wardcm  of  the  Apo^iecarie^ 
Coadpaay  versus  Lobo,  has  oocaaooed  some  little  exdtement  in 
the  ProfeasioQ  aod  its  saburbe.  The  action  was  insdtated  hr  the 
Medical  Protection  Society,  who  borrowed  the  name  of  the 
Apothecaries'  Company  on  the  occasion.  The  result  is  unimpor- 
tanty  although  it  has  been  used  as  a  stalking  horse  for  the  new 
Society.  ^Hie  question,  however,  remains  where  it  did  before. 
It  was  a  drawn  battle — the  plaind£&  and  defendant  having  entered 
into  a  compromise. 

In  the  Medical  Protection  Circular  for  March  1st,  we  find  the 
following  extraordinary  observations  founded  upon  the  supposed 
triumph : 

"  We  cannot  refrain  from  dwdBng  npcm  the  very  great  imporlaiioe«f 
this  DOW  established  precedent.  One  thing  is  certain,  duit  the  pxofesnogi 
will  see  a  new  era.  The  Uw  is  now  discovered  to  be  snffirientlj  ample  and 
effective  for  ail  the  purposes  of  protection. 

**  A  Chemist  and  Druggist  cannot  even  make  up  a  prescription,  nradi 
less  prescribe,  without  subjecting  himself  to  a  penalty  in  each  case.  jAh 
Apothecary  alone  is  legally  anthoriaed  to  pfepore  Phy aeiaiis'  preseriptiena. 
and  we  much  doubt  whether  a  Physician  himself  is  not  acting  improperfar 
for  ^auAag  his  prescription  to  be  made  up  by  an  unoualifled  man.  Such 
an  individual,  however,  ought  no  longer  to  exist.  If  so,  the  fault  will  lie 
entirely  with  the  qualified  practitioners  in  his  immediate  nelgfabourftoM. 
Six  or  eight  of  the  latter,  upon  subecribmg  each  a  guinea,  haro  it  in  their 
power  to  break  up  his  establishment,  and  this  with  the  least  possibje 
tnmUe  to  themselves, 

^  As  yet  we  have  scarcely  been  able  to  draw  up  any  decided  plan  Ot  the 
campaign,  but  we  will  hazard  a  few  observations  in  anticipation  of  o^ 
services  being  required  ;  and,  first,  we  wonld  observe  that  any  plan  wlMth 
has  only  a  partial  and  limited  application,  will  be  worse  than  noUiiog,  the 
Jesuit  being  parallel  to  the  case  of  a  parent  who  corrects  his  duld  for  the 
same  &ult  which  upon  another  occasion  he  overlooks,  thereby  rendering 
the  child  uncertain  whether  his  fault  will  be  noticed  or  not  In  some 
points  the  Medical  Protection  OfBoe  is  peculiarly  adapted,  at  the  present 
moment,  for  all  the  purposes  of  protection,  because  of  its  numerous  agents 
both  in  town  and  country,  which  it  is  obUged  to  appoint,  as  occasion 
requires,  for  other  purposes,  so  that  each  district  would  nave  its  appointed 
agent  r^y  to  procure  and  arrange  the  necessary  evidence. 

'*  In  other  points  it  is  not  so  well  prepared  as  the  Apothecaries'  Society; 
the  profession  not  having  yet  placed  at  its  command  those  fmids  which 
are  requisite  for  extensive  prosecution. 

"  With  the  entire  concurrence  and  co- operation  of  Members,  however, 
this  difflcu^y  can  be  overcome.  For  instance,  as  before  stated,  six  or  ei^t 
members  subscribing  a  guinea  each  for  every  prosecution,  and  presenting 
the  same  to  the  Office^  might  be  entitled  to  call  upon  the  Office  to  institute 
proceedings.  The  prosecution  being  successful,  and  the  costs  allowed  and 
paid,  the  Members  might  be  entitled  to  the  return  of  their  gumeas  which 
would  be  placed  to  their  credit,  or  if  unsuccessful,  be  retain^.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  costs  allowed  by  the  County  Court  ave  so  small  that 
they  could  never  cover  the  actual  sums  expended  in  obtaining  evidence  and 
conducting  the  case  by  counsel  as  the  importance  of  each  would  demand  : 
but,  as  the  prosecutor  would  be  entitled  to  half  the  penalty  when  recovered, 
it  is  anticipated  that  by  some  name  connected  with  the  Office  constituting 
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himself  a  pnblic  prosecutor,  by  VYiich  ax^iLn^etnent  no  Manl)GFr'8  name 
need  be  divulged,  the  necessary  machinery  couM  be  sustained  in  a  suffi- 
ciently extensive  and  effective  manner,  to  answer  all  the  requirements  of 
the  professional  body.  Doubtless,  however,  before  the  next  publication, 
some  plan  wUl  be  organized  on  consultation  with  the  committee." 

The  ij^orance  displayed  in  the  above  article  is  so  palpable  that 
we  should  not  have  considered  it  worthy  of  notice,  if  it  had  not 
been  the  subject  of  several  communications  from  correspondents, 
nrho  desire  an  explanation  of  the  facts.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
absurd  to  draw  any  inference  from  a  case  in  which  no  verdict  was 
gwen,  the  judgment  having  been  the  result  of  a  mutual  arrange- 
ment between  the  two  parties.  Secondly,  the  application  of  the 
case  to  the  suppression  of  Dispensing  Chemists  is  very  ridiculous. 
The  author  of  the  article  appears  to  be  ignorant  of  the  existence 
I  of  the  clause  exempting  Chemists  from  the  operation  of  the  Act. 

The  climax  of  the  joke  is  the  proposed  plan  by  which  six  or 
eight  Apothecaries  are  to  unite  in  *^  breaking  up  the  establish- 
jnent"  of  a  Chemist  This  resembles  the  attack  of  six  or  eight 
Chartists  on  a  baker^s  cart  on  Kennington  Common  during  the 
riots  of  last  year. 

There  is  only  one  ground  upon  which  this  childish  efinsion  is 
at  all  worthy  of  notice,  namely,  as  an  indication  of  the  animus 
of  the  Medical  Protection  Society,  which  may  show  itself  in  other 
cases.  In  the  event  of  an  attack  being  made  upon  a  Chemist  un- 
acquainted with  the  proper  mode  of  defence,  he  might  be  induoed 
to  enter  into  a  compromise,  or  by  mismanaging  his  case  he  might 
be  instrumental  in  furnishing  a  mischievous  precedent*  It  is 
therefore  important  that  application  should  be  made  to  the  Council 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  by  any  Member  who  may  be  the 
subject  of  an  unjust  attack. 

It  must  not  be  understood  from  this  observation  that  we  wish  to 
encourage  Chemists  to  violate  the  law  by  practising  medicine  and 
visiting  patients. — Quite  the  contrary.  Any  Chemist  transgressing 
the  limit  of  propriety  in  this  respect  would  seriously  injure  our 
cause  by  furnishing  a  case  for  a  prosecution.  We  have  on  many 
occasions  explained  the  nature  of  those  cases  of  emerg^ency  or 
casual  administration  of  medicine  in  the  shop,  whieh  do  not 
strictly  come  under  the  deBnition  of  medical  practice ;  it  is  there- 
fore needless  to  enlarge  on  the  subject  at  present.  We  should  be 
glad  to  use  all  our  influence  in  promoting  an  entire  separation  of 
the  two  functions — prescribing  and  dispensing,  conceiving  that 
much  advantage  would  arise  from  this  mutual  arrangement ;  but 
we  shall  always  resist  a  one-sided  policy,  especially  when  it  assumes 
the  form  of  persecution  on  mercenary  grounds* 
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THE  PROPER  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 

Hativg  nven  a  brief  sketch  <^  the  pugxuunous  movementi 
now  unliappuy  in  progress  in  the  profession,  we  propose  to  take  a 
pacific  view  of  the  question  by  way  of  elucidating  the  principles 
upon  which  we  think  the  points  in  dispute  might  be  arranged  with 
justice  to  all  parties* 

These  principles  comprise  as  their  elements  the  union  of  inflji* 
enoe»  the  division  of  labour,  and  the  appreciation  of  nioit. 

We  indude  Pharmacy  in  the  programme,  this  being  the  com- 
mon ground  which  constitutes  the  foundation  of  eduoation  in  all 
departments  of  the  profession,  and  accordingly  in  the  subjoined 
diagram,  which  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  proposition,  Pharmacy 
isthe  base  of  the  structure* 

XBDICI1I&  SVIUIBBT. 
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Every  medical  man,  whether  he  be  a  Physician,  a  Surgeon,  or 
in  general  practice,  must  possess  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge 
respecting  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  remedies  employed. 
This  is  represented  by  the  line  ABC,  and  it  constitutes  literally 
the  A  R  C  of  medical  education  in  every  department. 

Again,  every  Physician  must  possess  some  knowledge  of  Sur- 
gery, otherwise  he  would  be  at  fault  when  called  in  consultation 
in  surgical  cases ;  and  the  Surgeon  must  acquire  a  certain  amount 
of  medical  knowledge,  without  which  he  would  be  unable  to  com- 
bat the  constitutional  results  of  accidents  or  surgical  treatment. 

The  line  G  P  represents  the  common  ground,  which  all  Prac- 
titioners, whether  medical  or  surgical,  must  reach  in  order  to  be 
able  to  practise  in  any  department.  This  may  be  termed  the 
"  state  qualification,'*  being  defined  by  law,  and  having  reference 
to  liie  safety  of  the  public. 

In  the  Pharmaceutical  department  there  should  also  be  a  ^  state 
qnalification,"  represented  by  the  line  C  D,  which  denotes  the 
degree  of  proficiency  requisite  in  all  persons  who  embark  in 
Pharmacy  as  their  especial  business,  and  who  are  eligible  as 
Members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.     This  standard  is  higher 
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tluA  that  leqmrad  in  tlus  department  in  the  case  of  medical  piae- 
titioners,  who  may  he  perfi&otly  quaJified  to  prescribe  memcine 
without  possesan^  that  practical  experience  in  the  manipolations 
of  the  shop  and  we  laboratory,  which  is  essential  to  tiie  Pharma- 
oeiitiGal  Chemist* 

Rerertbg  to  the  medical  department  we  hare  arri?ed  at  die* 
Bne  G  P,  from  which  the  special  qualifications  take  their  origin. 
A  practitioner  haying  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the 
state,  by  acquiring  that  genmd  proficiency  which  the  sa^y  of  the 
public  demands,  may  make  his  election  between  three  courses' 
which  are  before  him.  He  may  remain  where  he  is  and  embaik 
in  general  practice^  or  he  may  rise  a  step  higher  either  in  medi- 
<fine  or  in  smrgery.  At  this  line  the  ^vision  of  labour  begiiWi 
The  C<^ege8  of  Hiysicians  and  Surgeons  are  the  representatiyes 
of  the  two  special  qualifications,  and  those  who  desire  to  join 
ttther  of  these  CkiUeges  may  become  licentiates  or  Fellows  by 
graduating  and  passing  the  required  examinations.  The  regola* 
tions  for  we  admission  of  candidates  are  and  ou^t  to  be  such  as 
to  elevate  the  standard  of  qualification  to  as  Ugh  a  degree  as 
may  be  found  practicable,  and  at  the  same  time  the  door  should 
be  open  to  all  those  who  can  substantiate  their  claim  on  the  soom 
of  merit  and  proficiency. 

These  conditions  being  fiurty  carried  out,  no  member  of  the 
profession  could  reasonably  complain.  Any  man  who  is  dis- 
satisfied with  his  position  bias  the  remedy  in  ms  own  hands.  The 
pyramid  of  distinction  is  before  him  ;  there  is  no  limit  to  faispni^ 
motion  exc^t  the  limit  of  his  own  ability  and  perseveranceb 

la  Pharmacy  the  same  principle  should  be  earned  out  The  state 
qualification*  being  prescribed  by  law  for  the  safety  of  the  public^ 
a  superior  distinction  of  ^^  Bachelor  of  Pharmacy,''  or  '^  Fellow  of 
the  College  of  Pharmacy,"  should  be  established  as  a  stimulus  te 
exertion  and  a  reward  of  merit 

In  our  illustrative  diagram,  the  dotted  lines  denote  the  ascend 
fiiomthe  base  to  the  summit,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  twe 
modes  of  attaining  tiie  same  point,  namely,  the  perpendicular  and 
the  oblique.  We  term,  figurativd^,  the  perpendicular  ascent  the 
course  adopted  by  those  who  aim  directiy  at  a  special  qualification. 
The  oblique  ascent  is  tiiat  which  passes  by  more  gradual  and  easy 
steps  through  the  neutral  ground  of  general  practice.  F(xr  ex*- 
ample  :<— The  pare  physician  regulates  his  course  of  education 
according  to  the  complete  system  laid  down  by  the  College.  He 
is  aware,  from  the  commencement  of  his  studies,  that  he  will  not 
obtain  his  qualification  until  he  shall  have  attained  the  age  off 
twenty-six.  His  preliminary  education  is  extended,  and  the  whole 
period  of  his  studies  protracted,  in  accordance  with  the  object  in 
view  and  the  position  to  which  he  aspires.      During  his  probaticmr 
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htii'imiat  ]Mr«,  «iid  for  miinyyiiflCiB  «A;erwards  h«  mtx^  atippdk^ 
himself  on  other  resouices,  vaam  his  practice  affords  an  income.^ 
A  oertain  amount  of  oaipitai  is,  ^erefere,  as  necessary  to  a  Phy- 
dcian  «9  it  ifl  to  a  mercbanty  asd  a  mati  who  attempts  the  ''per-* 
pendicular  asoent,"  vithoat  poBsessing  sufficient  ballast  to  counter-^  - 
act  the  centre  of  gravity,  may  expect  a  perpendicular  fall. 

The  General  Practitioner  obtains  his  qualification  at  the  age  of' 
twenty-two.     He  escapes  four  years  of  expensiye  education.     As 
soon  as  he  has  passed  his  examination  ne  takes  a  surgerv  Of 
a  shop,  and  his  returbs,  though  at  first  small,  are  immediate 
and  progressive.     Tho  pence  and  the  skilliDgs  accumulate,  wUle 
the  physician,  at  the  same  age,  is  expending  his  pounds  in  com*' 
pleting  his  education.     At  the  age  of  twenty-six  the  General 
Practitioner  is  in  full  practice  ;  the  M.D.  is  only  just  kvnehed  in*' 
his  profession,  and  may,  probably,  wait  months,  if  not  years,  for* 
his  first  guinea.  .  The  ascent  of  the  General  Practitioner  beings 
obUque  and  gradual  is  comparatively  easy,  and  if  successful  in' 
practice  he  naturally  aspires  to  a  higher  station  than  that  whidi' 
his  original  qualification  has  gfiven  him.     He  disposes  of  his  shop,* 
takes  his  degree,  and  rises  from  the  position  or  a  tradesman  to^ 
that  of  a  professional  man. 

-  This,  with  one  exception,  is  the  rational  course,  founded  upon  a> 
proper  organization  of  the  profession,  and  the  only  amendment' 
winch  we  would  suggest  is  the  emancipation  of  medical  men  from 
trade.  The  General  Practitioner,  instead  of  living  by  meaats  of- 
his  shopy  should  receive  small  fees  and  write  prescriptions.  The' 
Chemi^ty  instead  of  g^ng  advice  across  the  counter,  should  send: 
patients  to  the  General  Practitioner.  As  long  as  medical  men 
continue  to  be  tradesmen,  Chemists  will  be  ^'doctors"  in  spite 
of  County  Courts,  Medical  Bills^  Lancets,  and  Protection- 
Societies* 

The  'injured  and  insulted  thousands  of  Practitioners,''— '^  the 
rank-and-file  men," — the  levellers  of  the  citadels  in  Pall  Mall  and 
Linix>ln's-inn  Fields,  are  not  satisfied  with  usurping  the  poice^ 
of  the  Druggist^  they  aspire  to  the  dignity  and  rank  en  Ilia' 
Physician  and  pure  Surgeon.  Ambition  is  laudable  ;  but  instead* 
of  acting  on  the  impulse  of  that  ambition,  and  raising  themselves^ 
to  the  desired  rank,  they  lie  on  their  backs  and  bellow  lustily  for 
an  Act  of  Parliament  to  lift  them  up. 

Those  who  contend  that  a  Genei-al  Practitioner  is  intrin8ically> 
superior  to  a  Physician  and  a  Surgeon,  should  not  rest  saiasfied^ 
with  declamation.  If  there  be  a  man  among  them  possessing 
nnilFeisality  of  talent — a  Sydenham  in  Medicine,  a  Listen  in  Smr^ 
gery,  a  Cnohton  in  every thing-*^et  him  win  the  two  citadels  by 
merit,  and  stand  like  a  gpreat  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  with  one  foot 
nponeach*    Or  if  he  desire  to  embrace  Pharmacy  and  other 
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equestrUns  at  Astiey's^  »ad  xide  five  bobbies  at  once.  <  '* 

Until  tbis  pbenomenon  oiakea  bis  appearance  it  irodd  be'  tm^^' 
wise  to  discard  the  principle  of  organization  and  ih»  division  of 
laboury  -which  is  adapted  to  .the  genei'al  oapadty  of  mankind,  and' 
it  would  be  premature  to  frame  an  Act  of  Faiimment  to  suit  the' 
particular  case  of  a  man  as  yet  unborn. 

RETROSPECT  AND  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE 
PHARMACEUTICAL  SOCIETY. 

In  the^  PharmaceuHcalJoumal  for  January,  1849,  the  Council 
published  a  statement  of  the  number  of  defaulters,  with  the  result 
c£  a  circular  which  had  recently  been  issued.  To  prerent  any 
niisapptehension  on  the  subject,  the  Editor  offered  some  explana- 
tory remarks  in  a  leading  article,  showing  that  although  the 
number  of  defaulters  during  fire  years,  ending  January  1st,  1849, 
was  670,  the  number  of  Members  admitted  during  that  period 
was  720,  and  that  of  the  670  defaulters,  234  might  be  accounted 
for  by  death  and  other  casualties,  consequently  the  number  of 
defaulters  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  was  only  496,  while  the 
accession  of  new  Members  was  720,  giving  a  balance  of  224  in- 
favour  of  the  Society — the  total  number  of  Members  being  1677, 
besides  Associates  and  Apprentices.  ' 

This  explanation,  wluch  was  considered  very  satisfactory,' 
appean  to  have  been  overlooked  by  some  of  our  Members,  who,- 
from  a  hasty  glance  at  the  black  list,  seem  to  have  jumped  at  the 
ooBclusion  that  the  Society  was  falling  off,  which  apprehension 
oeoasioned  a  hesitation  in  the  minds  of  some  as  to  the  propriety  or 
utility  of  continuing  their  support.  Although  these  doubts  did 
not  amount  to  a  panic,  it  is  nevertheless  important  to  take  an 
early  opportunity  of  correcting  any  erroneous  impressions  of  this 
description,  by  giving  publicity  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  We 
all  know  that  a  trifling  accident  may  occasionally  produce 
very  unexpected  results.  In  the  year  1825,  we  have  heard' 
that  an  old  woman  fedling  down  in  the  street  opposite  the  door 
of  a  banker,  caused  a  run  upon  the  bank.  Several  persons 
rushed  forward  to  assist  the  lady,  others  collected  from  curiosity, 
and  the  crowd,  having  been  seen  at  the  door  of  the  bankers 
gave  rise  to  the  report  that  the  bank  had  stopped  payment. 
Another  instance  is  furnished  in  the  recent  unfortunate  accident 
in  the  theatre  at  Glasgow.  A  man  lighted  his  pipe,  a  spark  fell 
Cftk  the  floor,  the  cry  of  flre  was  raised,  which  causcKl  a  rush  to  the 
staircase,  and  seventy-flve  persons  were  crushed  to  death  in  th^' 
endeavour  to  save  their  lives,  when  the  danger  apprehended  wad 
altogether  imaginary.  * 

On  taking  a  review  of  the  progress  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
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Soewtf  moe  its  oonuneooemeoi^  tre  feel  oonrinced  iliai  it  is  oiil;f 
necessary  to  give  a  plain  nnrarnished  acooimt  of  its  past  and 

E resent  position,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  those  who  may 
ave  entertained  doubts  as  to  its  utility,  or  fears  respecting  its 
future  prosperity.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  Members  residing 
at  a  distance  from  the  centre  of  action,  and  therefore  not  cognisant 
of  what  is  in  progress,  should,  during  the  intervals  between  the 
official  reports,  relax  in  some  degree  in  their  zeal,  from  the  appro* 
hension  that  the  machinery  is  not  in  motion.  We  are  theretbre 
glad  to  take  every  opportunity  that  may  present  itself  of  giving 
information  to  our  brethren  respecting  me  procee^ngs  of  the 
Society,  and  other  events  in  which  their  welfare  is  concerned* 

We  subjoin  a  report  of 
A  Mebting  of  the  Local  Membebs  ov  thb  FHAaxACBnTicAi.  Socibtt. 
held  at  the  Assembly  Rooms^  Newcastus-on-Ttke,  on  Tuesday,  March  IZth* 
Mb.  James  Gilfin  in  the  Chair, 

Pbbsbnt — Messrs.  W.  Procter,  Anthony  Nichol,  John  Colman, 
C.  Garbutt,  W.  Gibson,  Mathew  Lee,  H.  Monro,  G.  Bustin,  W.  Swan, 
Benj.  Gilpin,  W.  H.  Walker,  W.  Procter,  jun.,  R.  J.  Mays,  R.  S.  Gilpm, 
John  W.  Bell,  F.  H.  Marshall,  T.  B.  Rhodes,  R.  D.  Mease,  John  Mease^ 
Jacob  Bell,  besides  several  visitors. 

The  Ghainnao,  in  opening  the  meeting  observed,  that  not  being  ac» 
customed  to  make  long  speeches,  he  should  not  occupy  the  time  of  the 
meeting,  but  refer  to  Mr.  Jacob  Bell,  at  whose  suggestion  it  had.  beoi 
convened. 

Mr.  Jacob  Bbll  stated  that^  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council  in 
London,  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gibson,  the  secretary  at  IN'ewcastle,  had 
been  read,  expressing  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  Members  in 
that  locality,  who  entertained  the  idea  that  the  Council  were  inactive, 
and  that  the  Society  was  making* no  progress,  which  prevalent  im* 
piessbn  had  produced  a  serious  elect,  and  he  feared  that  many  of  the 
Members  would  withdraw  from  the  Society  in  consequence.  Conceiving 
that  a  verbal  statement  would  be  more  effectual  thiui  a  written  commu- 
nication, and  having  on  previous  occasions  travelled  as  an  advocate  of 
Pharmaceutical  reform  with  a  satisfactory  result,  Mr.  Bell  had  suggested 
to  Mr.  Challoner,  with  whom  he  had  corresponded  at  the  time  of  the 
formation  of  the  Society,  that  a  meeting  of  tne  Members  at  Newcastle 
might  probably  be  useful,  and  he  was  glad  that  the  suggestion  had 
been  aaopted,  which  gave  him  the  ^opportunity  of  fiimismng  to  lua 
brethren  a  full  explanation  of  the  objects,  progress,  and  prospects  of 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  Li  order  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  what 
had  been  done,  it  was  requisite  to  advert  to  the  circumstances  which 
had  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Society,  and  then  to  notice  a  fisw 
of  the  more  important  proceedings  (of  wmch  the  following  is  a  short 
abstract.) 

In  February,  1841,  the  Chemists  in  London  were  thrown  into  a  state 
of  consternation  by  the  introduction  of  a  Bill  into  Parliament  whicli 
was  calculated  to  inflict  a  severe  injury  on  the  trade,  and  among  otiiier 
evils  imposing  severe  restrictions,  and  subjecting  Chemists  topfflaltiea 
for  any  act  wnich  could  be  construed  into  givmg  advice.  Although 
repudiating  the  idea  of  acting  as  Medical  Practitioners,  it  would  be 
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Act  as  that  above  alluded  to  without  contiiwal  annoyance,  prosecu* 
tions,  and  penaltiee.  The  Bill  hariiu^  been  thfown  out  in  eonsequence 
of  the  determined  ouposition  of  the  London  Chemists,  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  establisn  a  Society  for  the  general  protection  of  the  b^j 
ai  large,  for  the  adyanoement  of  education,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  the  Ist  of  June,  1841,  the  Society  was  establi^ed,  during  the  fbl* 
loving  year  it  was  completely  organized,  and  the  Council  of  the  Society 
beoaitte  the  acting  representatiyes  of  the  trade,  ready  to  come  forwara 
in  all  cases  in  which  the  interests  of  the  Memba:^  were  ooncemed. 

In  March,  1843,  informations  were  laid  against  many  Chemists  for 
selling  spirit  of  wine,  and  the  Coundl  applied  to  the  Board  of  Excise, 
representing  the  hardship  of  the  case.  Allhough  the  redress  obtained 
was  not  flo  complete  as  could  have  been  desir^  the  state  of  the  law 
was  clearly  explained,  and  information  was  circulated  to  the  Members 
at  large,  who  were  by  this  means  warned  of  the  dan^  and  thus 
enabled  to  escape  the  penalties.  During  the  same  year  informations 
were  laid  under  the  Medicine  Stamp  Act,  and  the  douncQ  acted  in  a 
similar  manner,  by  which  means  many  penalties  were  miticated,  and 
scooie  remitted,  full  information  being  orculated  on  the  subject.  In 
the  absence  of  such  means  of  communication,  the  Memb^  would 
only  become  aware  of  the  proceedings  of  the  informers  by  each  in  turn 
becoming  a  victim  of  the  persecution.  The  last  number  of  the 
Pharmaceutioal  Journal  contamed  a  case  in  point :  A  Chemist  at  Leeds 
had  been  threatened  with  a  penalty  of  j610,  for  an  ofifenoe  under  the 
Medidne  Staihp  Act,  of  which  he  was  innocent,  and  yet  he  had  no 
means  of  meeting  the  charee  for  want  of  evidence ;  but  by  sending  a 
statement  of  his  case  to  Mr,  Bell,  application  was  made  to  Somerset 
House,  the  fraud  of  the  informer  was  exposed,  and  the  penalty  remitted. 
(See  Vol.  viii.,  Ko.  9,  page  409.) 

During  the  last  four  years  several  Bills  have  been  introduced  into 
Parliament,  some  of  which  would  have  been  injurious  to  Chemists^ 
33ie  prompt  measures  adopted  by  the  Council,  backed  by  petitions  from 
the  Members  at  large,  have  warded  off  the  evil.  The  question  can." 
tinues  to  be  the  subject  of  agitation  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  Apothecaries  are  about  to  raise  a  £500  fighting  Amd  for  the  pro* 
tection  of  their  interests.  The  Chemists  must  be  on  the  alert,  or  they 
would  have  reason  to  regret  their  inactivity.  The  Council  are  alwavs 
on  the  look  out,  and  in  case  of  any  emergency,  the  machinery  of  the 
Society  could  be  brought  into  active  operation  in  opposing  any  inju- 
rious measure.  In  September,  1846,  the  Spirit  Licence  and  Duties 
Bill  was  introduced,  tne  effect  of  which  would  have  been  to  place 
Giemists  under  the  Excise,  infiictiuff  the  payment  of  two  guineas  a 
year  for  a  licence,  and  subjecting  them  to  a  most  complicated  system 
of  stock-taking  and  supervision  in  reference  to  all  preparations  oon* 
takmnff  spirit.  This  JBill  had  passed  the  second  reading  and  the 
committee,  and  it  seemed  almost  hopeless  to  oppose  it;  but  by  the 
active  exeiiaoos  made  on  that  occasion,  with  tne  aid  of  the  Sodety, 
all  the  objectionable  parts  of  the  Bill  had  been  struck  out,  among 
which  was  the  tax  of  two  guineas  a  year.  Yet  some  Members 
appeared  to  think  it  a  hardship  to  pay  a  guinea  a  year  to  support  a 
Society  which  had  already  saved  them  two  guineas.  The  institution 
was,  in  fact,  like  an  insurance  office ;  most  persons  pay  several  pounds 
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a  jevt  for  insori&gibeir  houses — tbey  continue  iiiis  payment  for  yeabs 
without  receiving  one  farthing  firom  the  office — and  why  P  Because 
they  know  not  how,  soon  a  fire  may  occur,  and  then  they  would  be  glad 
to  have  an  insurance-office  to  fall  back  upon.  Members  in  the  country 
may' fancy  that  nothing  is  done,  because  they  are  not  on  the  spot;  in 
like  manner  a  passenger  on  board  a  steam-boat  might  go  to  sleep  in  his 
cabin,  and  in  the  morning  decline  to  pay  his  passage-money  because 
the  vessel  was  not  in  port.  The  captain  would  naturally  say,  "  I  have 
been  at  the  helm,  the  crew  have  been  at  their  posts,  while  you  have 
been  asleep.  We  shall  brins  the  vessel  into  port  as  soon  as  wind  aiid 
tide  permit,  provided  you  do  vour  part  by  furnishing  the  sinews  of 
war,  without  which  we  cannot  keep  tne  steam  up." 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Society  is  of  no  use  to  Members  in  the 
countiy.  This  is  a  great  mistake ;  for  suppose  any  Member  in  a  small 
town  to  be  a  victim  of  persecution  in  anv  matter  affecting  the  Members 
generally,  what  power  or  influence  could  he  have  to  resist  it  by  him- 
self? None  at  all ;  but  by  placing  his  case  before  the  Council  he  has 
the  advantage  of  the  collective  influence  and  experience  of  the  whole 
body  in  his  defence.  The  Benevolent  Fund  also  should  not  be  for- 
cotten,  this  being  designed  for  the  benefit  of  Members  and  Associates 
in  cases  of  unforseen  calamity.  These  are  what  may  be  termed  the 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  arguments ;  but  there  are  other  arguments 
which,  to  those  who  feel  a  lauaable  pride  in  the  character  of  their  pro- 
fession, are  no  less  important,  namely,  the  arguments  which  relate  to 
education  and  the  elevation  of  the  standing  of  the  body.  It  has  been 
said  that  it  is  unfair  to  tax  the  Members  in  the  country  to  aid  in  sup- 
porting a  School  of  Pharmacy  in  London,  which  costs  £400  or  £500 
a  year.  Here,  again,  it  is  only  needful  to  explain  the  fact  in  order  to 
refute  the  argument.  A  Chemist  in  the  country  desires  to  educate 
his  son,  what  means  has  he  at  home  of  giving  him  a  first-rate  educa- 
tion ?  He  may  send  him  to  London  for  a  year  to  the  School  of  Phar- 
macy, and  at  an  expense  much  less  than  an  apprentice  'fee,  he  finds 
him  on  his  return  an  acquisition  to  his  business  and  a  credit  to  his 
family.  Those  who  do  not  in  this  way  derive  direct  benefit  from  the 
School,  participate  indirectly  in  the  advantage  by  the  superior. cha- 
racter given  to  the  body,  which  is  reflected  on  all  its  Members. 
Before  the  establishment  of  the  Society,  the  English  Chemists  were 
considered  by  their  brethren  on  the  Continent  an  mfcrior  race.  They 
had  done  nothing  for  science — ^they  had  no  pretensions  to  Pharmaceu- 
tical education — they  were  little  more  than  Drugffbts,  not  known  as  a 
body  and  not  heard  of  as  individuals.  Within  a  few  years  the  fame  of 
the  Society  has  spread  throughout  Europe,  and  the  Enslish  Chemists 
now  enjoy  a  fair  share  of  credit.  Every  year  is  raising  toeir  character, 
and  placing  them  in  a  rank  more  like  that  of  the  Chemists  in  France 
and  Germany,  who  are  received  in  society  as  men  of  education  and 
refinement.  It  is  education  which  gives  influence,  position,  and  respect- 
ability. The  progress  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  has  been  observed 
with  surprise  by  the  medical  profession  in  this  country,  for  while  they 
have  wasted  their  labour  in  fruitless  contests  among  each  other,  the 
Chemists  are  the  only  body  connected  with  the  profession  who  have 
made  any  real  progress  towards  the  attainment  of  the  desired  reform. 

Mr.  Bell,  in  conclusion,  exposed  the  fallacy  of  the  idea  which  some 
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llonbers  in  tbe  ooantry  had  enteartAJfaied,  namely;  tbet  the  Society  was 
beneficial  chieflj  to  those  Members  in  London  who  took  an  active  part 
in  the  management.  On  tbe  eonlraiy,  it  was  a  great  and  often  an  in* 
convenient  tax  upon  l&eir  time,  and  they  sometimes  found  it  reqaisite 
to  put  their  bands  in  their  pockets :  as  for  example,  at  tbe  dinner 
which  took  place  for  the  benefit  of  the  Benevolent  Fond,  when  nearly 
£800  was  collected,  the  bulk  of  which  was  subscribed  by  London 
Members.  He  felt  sure  that  in  case  of  need  they  would  never  be  found 
wanting  when  liberality  might  be  requured  for  any  important  object. 
He  bad  himself  been  originallj^  induced  to  take  up  the  subject  at  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  some  of  his  brethren  at  the  tmic  the  meeting  was 
held  to  oppose  the  Bill  of  Mr.  Hawes  in  1 841 .  In  die  first  instance,  be 
declined  to  intei'fere,  observing  that  he  bad  no  time  to  spare,  and  was 
not  likely  to  be  afiected  by  the  Bill.  But  on  being  informed  that  tbe 
Bill  would  seriously  injure  many  Chemists,  especially  those  in  a  small 
way  of  business,  he  had  consented  to  join  in  the  undertaking.  Having 
embarked  in  it,  and  having  seen  the  importance  of  unity,  and  the  ad- 
vantage likely  to  be  derivra  from  the  measures  adopted,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  persevere  until  an  Act  of  Parliament  had  been  obtained  for 
the  protection  and  improvement  of  the  body  of  which  be  was  a  member, 
whatever  might  be  the  labour  or  expense  attending  the  undertaking. 

Some  Members  present  inquired  of  the  Secretary  what  was  3ie 
nature  of  the  oomplaint  which  he  had  made,  and  on  whose  authority 
he  had  written  to  express  dissatisfaction.  Mr.  Gibson  replied  that  he 
had  written  for  information,  in  order  to  be  prepared  witn  an  answer 
for  those  who  had  an  idea  diat  the  Society  was  making  no  progress, 
and  he  had  reported  the  sentiments  which  he  bad  heard  expressed 
when  calling  for  the  subscriptions.  Some  Members  present  confirmed 
the  statement  as  to  the  existence  of  some  dissatisfaction,  but  others 
expressed  surmrise  at  the  circumstance.  Afler  some  further  discussion, 
the  following  Kesolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  :— 

Moved  by  Mr.  C.  Garbutt ;  seconded  bu  Mr.  Walker  Swan, 

^'  That  this  meeting  having  heard  Mr.  Jacob  Bellas  elucidation  of  the 
proceeding  and  prospects  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  cordidUv 
approve  of  the  acts  of  the  Council,  and  pledge  themselves  to  give  their 
utmost  support  to  the  Society,  and  to  endeavour  to  obtain  an  acces- 
sion of  Members.** 

^Ir.  Challoner  moved  "  a  vote  of  Thanks  to  Mr.  Bell.*' 
Mr.  Procter,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  observed,  that  he  had  been 
a  warm  supporter  of  the  Society  from  its  commencement,  and  he 
should  not  desert  tbe  old  ship  so  long  as  there  were  two  planks  \e£t  on 
which  to  float.  He  trusted  that  those  who  had  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Societv  would  long  live  to  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of 
observing  the  fruits  of  their  labours.  He  thought  that  if  all  the 
Members  and  Non^members  who  were  dissatisfied  had  been  present  at 
tbe  meeting  they  would  have  altered  their  opinion. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Colman ;  seconded  by  Mr.  Swan, 

^  That  the  resolutions  and  report  of  the  meeting  be  advertised  lA 
the  Newcastle  Courant  and  Gateshead  Observer.^ 

Moved  by  Mr.  Anthony  Nichol ;  seconded  by  Mr.  Bustin, 

''  That  the  Thanks  of  this  meeting  are  due  to  the  Chairman." 
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JosT  after  goinff  to  press  last  moBtli,  the  following  letter  was 
recdved  by  the  Editor  :*- 

**  Stampi  and  Taxeg,  London, 
<*S7(A  Fdnruan,  1849. 
<(  Sir, — ^The  CommUsioiiers  of  this  Beyenne  haying  had  under  their  ooo* 
sideratlon  the  explanation  giyen  hy  yaa  reUtiye  to  the  inlbraiatioD  lodged 
at  this  office,  and  referred  to  in  mj  letter  of  the  24th  ultimo  to  Mr.  James 
Sewell,  of  Leeds,  are  pleased  to  direct  that  no  proceedings  he  instituted 
against  him  in  respect  thexeot 

**  I  am,  yova  obedient  Seryant, 
«J.Tnac, 
**  SoUeHorJor  Staa^  and  Taxet." 

A  similar  letter  was  also  receiyed  by  Mr.  Sewell. 

Although  the  result  of  this  case  was  satisfactory,  one  important 
part  of  the  inyestigation  remained  incomplete,  namdy,  the  mode  in 
which  the  delinquent  was  to  be  dealt  witn  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Stamps.  On  this  point  we  have  made  particular  inquiry,  and  are 
informed  that  the  indiyidual  is  dismissed  from  office,  and  prohibited 
from  eyer  again  acting  in  his  odious  capacity  of  informer  and  swindler. 
We  understand  that  he  is  a  man  who,  from  his  appearance,  mi^ht  be 
mistaken  for  a  gentleman ;  that  he  had  been  a  surgeon's  assistant, 
which  accounts  for  his  aptitude  in  preparing  spurious  medicines  for 
enclosure  in  the  shop-bills  of  those  on  whom  he  practised  his  blade 
arts.  He  was  detected  in  several  other  cases,  but  the  eyidence  was 
not  sufficiently  conclusiye  to  justify  a  prosecution.  The  plan  he 
adopted  was  to  introduce  himself  to  the  agents  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Stamps  in  the  country  as  a  person  accustomed  to  act  in  the  capacity 
of  informer,  charging  a  high  price  for  his  services,  and  occasionally 
extorting,  or  attempting  to  extort,  money  from  the  defendants  under 
the  pretence  of  obtaining  an  acquittal.  In  the  cases  which  have  been 
exposed  the  bribe  was  not  given.  Those  who  paid  the  money  were 
not  likely  to  blow  the  trumpet  afterwards.  Having  done  his  worst  at 
Leeds,  be  proceeded  to  Norwich  and  other  places,  but  measures  have 
been  taken  to  prevent  a  repetition,  his  name  haying  been  discarded 
from  the  list  of  informers. 

During  the  investigation  of  this  case,  a  question  has  arisen  respect- 
ing the  sale  of  the  remedies  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Health  for 
the  prevention  or  cure  of  the  cholera.  It  has  been  questioned 
whetner  such  remedies,  being  ordered  officially  for  general  use,  ought 
or  ought  not  to  be  stamped.  This  depends  on  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  offered  to  the  public  Any  Chemist  may  sell  these  remedies 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  preparations  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  without 
stamps,  provided  they  are  sold  on  their  own  merits  on  official  autho* 
rity.  But  if  a  Chemist  reprint  the  general  instructions  with  his 
name  on  the  bill,  or  if  he  sdl  the  raecBdnes  with  extracts  from  the 
circular  on  labels  or  handbills,  with  his  name  by  way  of  recommenda- 
tion, he  must  affix  a  stamp.  On  the  same  principle  tincture  of 
rhubarb,  compound  tincture  of  camphor,  or  any  other  preparation, 
would  require  a  stamp  if  sold  with  a  recommendatory  labeL 
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LECTUBE 
ON  ELECTRICITY  AS  A  SOURCE  OF  LIGHT. 

BT  TH£OPHILUS  REDWOOD,  ESQ. 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacj  to  the  Phanxuu»atietl  Society  of 
Great  Britain. 

{Ddwered  on  the  14M  Jforc^) 

The  practicti  application  of  Electricity  for  the  production  of  light, 
baa  repeatedly  been  suggested  as  a  result  likely  to  occur  aroon^;  the 
improTements  and  new  applications  of  which  this  branch  of  science 
bas  recently  been  so  prolific ;  and  the  realization  of  this  suggestion 
would  perhaps  be  no  greater  triumph  to  the  cause  of  science  in  the 
present  day,  than  was  that  achieved  someyears  ago  by  the  introduc- 
ion  of  coal  gas  for  a  similar  purpose.  Ixie  electric  light  has  been 
known  and  frequently  exhibited  m  manv  years  past ;  its  purity  and 
intensity  have  claimed  the  admiration  of  all  benolders,  and  seyeral 
schemes  have  been  devised  for  making  it  available  for  use ;  but  some 
formidable  diflSculties  have  presented  themselves,  which  have  hitherto 
prevented  the  employment  of  the  galvanic  battery  as  a  substitute  for  gas 
works. 

Within  the  last  few  months^  this  subject  has  acquired  new  and 
increased  interest,  from  the  announcement  of  a  plan  by  which  it  is 
proposed  to  render  electricity  cenerally  and  economically  applicable  as 
a  source  of  light.  We  are  told,  that  ere  long,  our  streets  and  houses 
will  exchange  the  jaundiced  light  of  gas  and  candles,  for  the  brilliant 
spark  which  rivals  the  sun  itself  in  the  purity  and  force  of  its  illu- 
minating power.  Several  patents  have  already  been  taken  out  for  the 
arrangements  by  which  this  object  is  to  be  accomplished.  Companies 
have  Deen  prcgected  for  raising  the  "  one  thing  needful/'  and  the 
doubts  of  some  of  the  incredulous  have  been  quieted  by  the  exhibition 
of  a  splendid  and  tolerably  permanent  electric  light.  Moreover,  the 
projectors  of  this  patented  scneme  assert,  that  they  can  get  their  light 
for  nothing. 

Now>  it  is  the  object  of  this  evening's  lecture  to  furnish  an  expla- 
nation of  what  bas  heretofore  been  accomplished,  and  what  is  now 
proposed  to  be  done,  with  reference  to  the  application  of  electricity  as 
a  source  of  light. 

Before  entering  upon  these  specific  questions,  however,  it  may  be 
well  to  premise  a  few  observations  on  the  nature  of  light,  the  sources 
from  which  it  is  derived,  and  electricity  as  one  of  these  sources. 

Light  may  be  briefly  described  as  the  force  or  agent  bv  which  we 
are  enabled  to  receive  impressions  from  external  objects  through  the 
organs  of  sight.  It  produces  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye  the  sensation 
of  vision.  Some  philosophers  nave  considered  light  to  be  a  distinct 
form  of  matter,  thrown  out  or  radiated  from  luminous  objects,  and 
absorbed,  reflected,  or  transmitted,  in  various  degrees,  by  those  sub- 
stances upon  which  it  fklls.    This  notion  of  the  nature  of  light  is 
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called  the  corpuscular  theory.  By  others,  howcTcri"  light  is  viewed, 
not  as  a  separate  form,  hot  merely  as  a  condition— a  state  of  vibration 
or  motion — of  matter.  This  is  called  the  undulatory  theory^  and 
among  those  who  adopt  it,  there  are  some  who  assume  that  the  motions 
or  vibrations  causing  the  phenomena  of  light,  are  confined  to  a  distinct 
kind  of  matter—an  imponderable  ethereal  fluid,  of  extreme  tenuity, 
which  pervades  all  space ;  —while  others  are  inclined  to  reject  this 
notion,  and  to  consider  light  as  a  specific  condition  or  state  of  motion 
of  ordinary  matter. 

We  have  one  great  natural  source  of  light-^the  sun,  from  which  we 
are  illuminated  in  the  day  by  direct  radiation,  and  partially  liehted  at 
night  by  reflexion.  But  civilized  and  luxurious  man  receives  the  light 
of  day  with  closed  eyes,  and  delights  to  revel  in  a  light  of  his  own 
production.  Hence  artificial  light  has  become  one  of  the  necessaries 
of  civilized  society. 

It  does  not  come  within  my  object,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  trace 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  improvement  of  the  means 
for  effecting  artificial  illumination.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  aU  the 
methods  of  producing  light  that  we  are  accustomed  to  employ,  are 
dependent  on  the  chemical  combination  of  bodies.  The  emission  of 
light  by  a  candle  or  a  gas-lamp,  is  one  of  the  phenomena  attending 
the  combination  of  the  elements  of  the  candle  or  of  the  gas  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  surrounding  air.  In  these  cases,  light  results  from 
chemical  combination.  It  is  one  of  the  attendant  phenomen.i,  the 
production  of  a  new  body— a  chemical  compound — and  the  develop? 
ment  of  heat,  being  other  phenomena  simultaneously  occuring. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  development  of  heat  always 
accompanies  chemical  combination,  but  we  cannot  assert  this  of  light. 
On  thecontrary,  the  same  bodies  may  be  made  to  combine,  in  one  case 
with,  and  in  another  case  without^  the  development  of  light.  Thus, 
a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  will  combine  with  the  evolu" 
tion  of  light  if  a  little  spongy  platinum  be  introduced  into  the  mixture; 
and  tney  will  combine  without  light,  if  the  platinum  before  its  intro- 
duction be  mixed  with  some  clay.  In  both  cases  heat  is  developed, 
and  water  is  formed  as  the  product  of  the  combination ;  but  in  one 
case  we  have  the  further  phenomenon  of  light,  in  the  other  we  have 
it  not.  Where  the  light  occurs,  the  combination  is  instantaneous^ 
while  in  the  other  case  it  is  slow  and  gradual. 

For  the  production  of  light  by  chemical  combination,- it  is  generally, 
not  always,  necessary,  that  the  combination  should  be  active  and 
energetic,  and  that  it  should  be  accompanied  by  a  considerable  develop- 
ment of  heat.  The  exceptions  are  m  the  several  cases  of  phospho- 
rescence, where  the  combination  is  slow,  and  the  evolution  of  heat 
almost,  if  not  quite,  imperceptible.  When  heat  and  light  are  freely 
developed  on  the  occurrence  of  chemical  combination,  Sie  aggregate 
effect  constitutes  the  phenomenon  of  combustion  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  this  term. 

It  is  by  combustion  that  light  is  usually  produced  artificially,  and 
all  the  means  hitherto  employed  for  effecting  nocturnal  illumination 
are  founded  upon  this  application  of  chemical  affinity. 

But  light  may  be  produced  independently  of  combustion,— as  for 
instance,  where  a  body  becomes  luminous  from  the  accumulation  of 
heat.    Cases  of  this  kind  may  occur  in  which  light  is  evolved  in 
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abundance,  and  yet  no  chemical  combination  takes  place,    lima*  a 

Eiece  of  metal  may  be  made  first  hot,  and  ultimately  luminous,  by 
ammering  it,  or  by  continued  friction,  neither  the  heat  nor  the  light 
resulting  from  any  chemical  action.  Bodies  which  are  thus  luminous 
from  the  accumulation  of  heat,  are  said  to  be  incandescent. 

In  effecting  combustion  as  a  source  of  light,  it  is  found  necessary 
that  the  flame  should  contain  solid  matter  in  a  state  of  incandescence. 
Flame  properly  results  from  the  combustion  of  boilies  in  the  state  of 
gas  or  vapour,  and  when  the  whole  of  the  matter  present  is  in  this 
state,  the  light  emitted  is  generally  very  feeble. 

This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  tlie  oxy-hydrogen  flame,  which 
of  itself  emiU  very  little  light ;  yet  we  have  here  two  bodies  combining 
under  the  influence  of  a  powerful  affinity.  The  combustion  is  perfect, 
the  heat  developed  is  intense,  but  the  light  is  insignificant,  and  this 
arises  from  the  fact  that  there  are  no  solid  incandescent  particles  present. 
We  can  fuse  the  most  intractable  metals,  such  as  platinum,  in  this 
flame,  and  effect  the  vivid  combustion  of  more  oxidizable  metals,  such 
as  iron  or  copper,  and  while  these  bodies  are  kept  in  the  flame,  the 
luminous  effects  are  greatly  increased.  But  the  greatest  amount  of 
luminosity  that  the  oxy-hydrogen  flame  is  capable  of  producing,  results 
from  the  mcandescence  of  lime  placed  in  the  jet  of  burning  gas.  The 
light  thus  produced  is  not  inferior  in  quality  to  the  electric  light,  nay, 
it  is,  perhaps,  even  more  perfect. 

In  the  production  of  a  luminous  flame  by  the  combustion  of  oil  or 
gas,  we  have  similar  conditions  to  fulfil  to  those  which  are  so  efficiently 
realised  in  the  oxy-hydrogen  lime-light.  We  have  to  bring  two 
gaseous  bodies  into  contact  which  are  capable  of  combining  at  an 
elevated  temperature  with  evolution  of  heat  and  light,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  apparatus  must  be  such  that  one  of  the  constituents  of  the 
combustible  matter,  namely,  the  carbon,  shall,  during  the  process  of 
combustion,  be  eliminated  in.  the  solid  state,  and  become  incandescent 
in  one  part  of  the  flame,  producing  there  the  greatest  amount  of  light, 
and  then  unite  with  oxygen,  and  pass  off*  in  a  state  of  combination  as 
it  quits  the  sphere  of  activity.  If  carbon  be  not  thus  eliminated  and 
rendered  incandescent,  the  combustion  may  be  perfect,  and  yet  com- 
paratively little  light  will  be  produced ;  or  if,  after  the  elimination  of 
the  carbon,  it  does  not  ultimately  undergo  combustion,  it  will  pass  into 
the  atmosphere  in  the  state  of  smoke. 

(These  results  were  illustrated  by  one  of  Mr.  Leslie's  gas  burners, 
to  which  three  of  his  glasses  (combustion  chambers)  were  successively 
attached,  the  cock  supplying  the  gas  being  left  unaltered.  When  the 
combustion  chamber  adapted  for  the  quantity  of  gas  supplied  (four 
feet  per  minute)  was  placed  over  the  burner,  a  beautiful  luminous 
flame,  unaccompanied  by  smoke,  was  obtained.  On  replacing  the 
combustion  chamber  by  another  which  supplied  more  air  to  the  name, 
the  light  was  diminished  to  about  one-half,  although  the  quantity  of 
gas  consumed  was  rather  increased.  This  combustion  chamber  was 
then  removed,  and  one  supplying  less  air  than  that  first  used  was  sub- 
stituted for  it,  when  the  flame  immediately  became  smoky.  It  thus 
appeared  that  the  same  quantity  of  gas  might  be  consumed  with  the 
production  of  very  different  amounts  of  light.) 

Such  are  the  conditions  essential  to  the  production  of  light  by  com- 
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buttiony  for  tbe  fulfUment  of  which  ao  many  modificadong  hara  been 
introduced  in  the  construction  of  lamps. 

We  certainly  have  abundant  means  m  the  present  day  for  obtaining 
good  and  cheap  light,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  days  of  mould- 
candles  ;  yet  all  these  means,  dependent  on  combustion,  are  subject 
to  certain  objections^  which  become  magnified  aa  we  adTaace  in  the 
refinements  of  art  and  with  the  progress  of  sdencOi 

We  begin  to  find  that  lamps,  even  of  the  best  construction,  and 
candles,  even  of  the  purest  wax,  afibrd  but  imperfect  light ;  that  the 
combustion  of  wax,  of  oil,  and  of  coal  gas,  as  sources  of  light,  is 
extravagant  waste  of  valuable  substances,  the  worthless  producta  of 
which  tend  to  vitiate  the  atmospheres  of  our  houses,  and  to  injure  the 
health  of  the  inmates. 

The  active  votaries  of  science,  ever  ready  to  apply  its  resources  ia 
remedying  acknowledged  abuses,  have  endeavoured  to  apply  a  remedy 
bere. 

What  is  the  object  we  seek  to  attain?  The  means  of  producing 
Xight,— pure  in  quality,  available  at  will  in  any  required  quantity,  and 
applicable  where  required,  without  prejudice  to  the  condition  of  the 
surrounding  atmosphere. 

And  how  is  this  ol^ect  to  be  attained  ?  It  has  been  asserted  that  it 
is  attainable  tlirough  the  medium  of  •lectricity. 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  knowledge  of  electricity  extended  only  to 
the  means  of  drawing  faint  sparks  from  the  surface  of  excited  glass, 
or  more  recently,  when  the  lightning  which  illumines  the  darkness  of 
the  tempest,  was  proved  to  be  an  electrical  discharge,  as  momentary  in 
its  duration  as  it  is  fearful  and  uncontrollable  in  its  progress,-^the 
announcement  that  this  subtle  agent  might  be  made  available  as  a 
constant,  controllable,  and  economical  source  of  light,  would  probably 
have  excited  a  smile  of  incredulity  from  even  the  most  sanguine  of 
the  speculators  in  scientific  wonders. 

But  the  announcement  is  no  longer  startling.  To  excited  glass  or 
resin,  and  the  thunder  cloud,  we  have  added  the  galvanic  battery  as  a 
source  of  electricity.  By  means  of  this  apparatus,  perfectly  simple  in 
construction,  yet  wonderful  in  its  powers,  we  are  enabled  to  command 
as  much  electricity  as  would  supply  a  hundred  thunder  claps,  rending 
the  air  with  lightning ;  yet  we  here  have  it  obedient  to  our  call,  and 
perfectly  controllable  while  in  action,  ready  to  come  forth,  either  aa 
an  invisible  agent,  travelling  with  a  speed  of  200,000  miles  or  more 
in  a  second  of  time,  and  exerting  powerful  influences  upon  different 
forms  of  matter,  or  in  the  character  of  Jire,  melting  the  most  intract* 
able  of  metals,  and  producing,  under  particular  circumstances,  a 
splendid  light. 

It  is  this  kind  of  electricity, — the  electricity  of  the  galvanic  battery, 
that  has  been  proposed  to  be  applied  for  the  purposes  of  illumination. 

And  here  we  may  profitably  enquire,  wJiat  is  this  eleclricity  .*— 
whence  does  it  originate  ? — and  how  is  it  produced  ? 

In  answer  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  we  might  represent  elec- 
tricity as  a  force  ot  power  closely  allied  to,  if  not  identical  vnth,  che- 
mical affinity,  or  the  power  which  causes  bodies  to  enter  into  chemical 
combination  \ — or,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  some  philosophers, 
it  might  be  represented  as  a  specific  mode  of  action  of  a  certain  force 
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€?|x>wer,  wbidi  otherwise  manifests  itself  as  chemical  affinity ^  or  hMt^ 
or  lights  or  magnetism. — Or  agaiti^  it  might  be  stated,  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Grove,  that  ^^keai,  light,  electricity,  magnetiem,  ehemwal  affinity ^ 
and  motion^  are  correlative,  or  have  a  reciprocal  dependence.  Thai 
neither  taken  abstractedly,  can  be  said  to  be  the  essential  or  proximate 
cause  of  the  others,  but  that  either  may,  as  a  foroe^  produce  or  be  con- 
vertible into  the  other." 

N#w,  these  are  mere  speculative  notions,  on  a  salgect  with  reference 
to  which  we  have  bo  means  of  obtaining  any  very  precise  Icnowledge. 
They  tend  to  show,  however,  that  tnere  are  certain  indications 
observable  of  the  existence  of  a  very  close  relation  between  the  dififetent 
forms  of  physical  forces,  and  with  this  view  only  I  adduce  them. 

But  whence  does  this  power  origtaete,  and  how  is  it  produced  or 
put  into  action  ?  It  originates,  as  far  as  concerns  its  immediate  deve* 
lepmenc  in  the  galvanic  battery,  from  chemical  combination  and 
decomposition.  It  is  produced  or  put  into  action  by  the  deoompositioB 
ef  a  liquid,  and  the  combination  of  one  of  its  elements  with  a  metal. 

Electricity  indeed,  is  put  into  action,  in  every  case  of  chemical  com« 
bination  or  decomposition,  but  it  is  not  in  every  case  of  this  kind  that 
we  get  what  is  commonly  called  an  electric  current, — that  is  to  say, 
that  we  get  manifestations  of  the  force  at  a  distance  from  the  point  a^ 
which  the  chemical  action  occurs.  When  the  phenomena  are  all 
confined  to  one  locality,  they  are  said  to  be  purely  chemical ;  but  when 
some  of  the  phenomena  are  transferred  to  a  distance  from  the  point  at 
which  the  chemical  action  occurs,  the  effbct  is  said  to  be  e/ec/ro-cAe- 
mical — electricity  being,  under  these  circumstances,  the  force  or  one  of 
the  forces  transferred. 

Now,  the  conditions  essential  to  the  transference  of  part  of  the 
force  which  is  put  into  activity  by  the  chemical  combination  or  decom* 
position  of  bodies  in  the  battery,  appear  to  be,  that  two  conductors  of 
electricity  shall  be  simultaneously  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  compound 
liquid,  for  some  of  the  elements  of  which  one  of  the  conductors  has  a 
stronger  affinity  than  the  other  has>  or  by  which  this  conductor  is  more 
easilv  acted  upon  than  the  other. 

Toe  conductors  must  be  separated  from  each  other  in  the  liquid, 
and  connected  by  a  conductor  of  electricity  out  of  the  liquid.  This 
arrangement  constitutes  a  voltaic  or  yalvantc  circuit,  and  a  combination 
of  two  or  more  alternations  of  the  conductors  and  exciting  liquid, 
constitutes  the  voltaic  or  galvanic  battery. 

It  appears  then,  that  this  is  a  difierent  method  or  arrangement  for 
developing  the  force  or  forces  involved  in  the  act  of  combination  or 
decomposition  of  bodies,  rather  than  a  method  of  exciting  a  distinct 
force  different  from  those  which  accompany  ordinary  combustiou  or 
other  cases  of  chemical  combination. 

In  the  flame  of  a  candle  we  may  assume  that  we  have  all  the  force 
or  forces  in  operation,  which  are  more  distinctly  aiid  separately 
developed  by  the  gslvanic  battery.  We  have  decomposition  of  the 
wax  or  tallow,  and  combination  of  some  of  its  elements  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  surrounding  air,  heat  and  light  being  at  the  same  time 
developed. 

In  the  voltaic  circuit  we  have  decomposition  of  water,  or  of  an  acid 
or  saline  compound,  and  combination  of  one  of  the  elements  with  a 
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inetal^  electricity,  heat  and  light,  being  under  particular  drcamstanoes 

In  the  latter  caie,  the  heat  and  light  may  be  manifested  at  a  distance 
from  the  primary  point  of  actbn,  and  certain  properties  which  are 
edled  electrical,  are  obserred  in  and  around  the  conductor  by  which 
the  eiiects  are  transferred.  The  absence  of  these  observed  electrical 
properties,  and  the  local  character  of  all  the  phenomena,  in  the  case  of 
ordinary  combustion,  are  the  features  by  which  it  is  distinguished 
from  the  action  and  efibcts  of  the  galvanic  battery.  This  difference, 
however,  is  probably  not  such  as  to  constitute  an  essential  disiinctioR 
in  the  nature  of  the  actions  and  of  the  forces  involved  in  the  two 


•  It  is  universally  admitted  that  all  bodies  which  combine  chemically, 
are,  in  relation  to  each  other,  in  opposite  electrical  conditions.  In  the 
Oxy-hydnogen  flame,  the  two  gases  which  combine,  are,  one  posilivet 
and  the  otlier  negatipe,  in  their  electrical  relations,  just  as  the  zinc  and 
the  oxygen  of  the  water  are  in  the  galvanic  cell.  In  the  flame,  how- 
ever, these  opposite  electricities  at  once  combine  and  neutralize  each 
other,  but  in  tne  cell  they  are  seoarated,  transferred  away  in  opposite 
directions  through  a  line  of  particles  of  matter,  and  the  effects  resulting 
from  their  combination  may  be  developed  at  a  distance. 

Now,  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  evolution  of  heat  and  light  in 
the  oxy-hydrogen  or  other  flame,  and  the  similar  phenomena  occurring 
in  the  connecting  wire  of  the  battery,  are  both  caused  by  the  combi- 
nation of  tlie  two  opposite  electricities,  and  yet  some  arguments  mpy 
be  adduced  in  favour  of  this  view. 

I  have  already  shown  that  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  may  be  made 
to  combine  either  with  or  without  the  production  of  light. 

We  here  have  them  in  a  state  of  combustion  (the  oxy-hydrogen 
^blow-pipe  flame)  we  say  the  opposite  electricities  arc  at  once  neun^i- 
lized ;  we  find  that  the  e^cts,  including  htai  and  lighty  are  local. 

In  this  apparatus  (Grove's  gas  battery)  the  same  gases  are  com- 
bining, but  the  arrangement  is  such  that  light  is  not  evolved  where  tne 
chemical  action  occurs ;  part  of  the  force  is  now  transferred ;  we  get 
an  electrical  Current,  and  may  develop  heat  and  light  at  a  distaiu^e. 

Again,  it  is  well  known,  that  if  charcoal  be  thrown  into  fused  nitre 
at  an  elevated  temperature,  the  former  wiU  undergo  viyid  combustion 
at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  nitric  acid — heat  and  light  Wng 
evolved.  If,  however,  the  temperature  be  not  much  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  keep  the  nitre  in  a  state  of  fusion,  on  introducing  the  cbarcoAl, 
combination  will  take  place,  but  without  the  evolution  of  light. 

If  ill  performing  this  experiment,  the  nitre  be  fused  in  a  platinum 
crucible,  connected  with  one  of  the  wires  of  a  galvanometer,  while  the 
charcoal  is  attached  to  the  other  wire,  on  plunging  the  oharcoel  into 
the  fused  salt,  if  ooinbination  takes  place  without  light,  there  WUl.be 
an  electrical  current,  whereas,  if  the  heat  of  the  nitre  be  such  .tiiat 
vivid  combustion  occurs,  the  electricity  will  not  be  develc^^ed;  ia  the 
wire. 

ThiS' view  may  perhaps  be  strengthened  by  referring  to  the  io4«cnce 
of^maffn^ti$m  9nftamg,  But  in  doing  this;,  let  us  iirst  briefly  coiis^er 
the  mutual  influences  of  electricity  on  magnetism,  and  of  magnftism,on 
ekc^dVf'  •  In  the>lait  oKpenmeAf^  vre  ofaier|7$d  th*t  when  a  cunpiit  of 
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electricity  is  carried  near  to  a  magnetic  needle,  the  latter  is.  defleotai 
from  its  usual  direction,  as  influenced  by  the  magnetism  of  the  earth, 
and  points  across  the  line  of  the  deotrie  eurrent.  So,  in  Uke  aiaiiAe?, 
If  the  magnet  were  fixed  in  its  position,  and  the-  wire  conducting  ^ 
electricitv  were  free  to  move,  the  latter  would  take  ft  position  ati  right 
migles  with  that  of  the  magnet.  In  fact,  the  lines  or  .direclioofi:Qf 
electric  and  of  magnetic  force  will  be  tangential  to  eaeh  other. 

Now,  if  the  flame  of  a  candle  be  placed  between  tlie  poles  of  it 
powerful  magnet,  the  fiarae  will  assume  a  peculiar  (tRrax  and  poatUojl, 
spreading  itself  out  like  a  fisl^tail  flame,  in  the  direotion  whieh 
would  be  taken  by  an  electric  current  under  shnilar  circumstances* 

I  do  not  wish  to  lay  any  particular  stress  upon  this  result,  for  it  has 
been  explained  without  any  reference  to  toe  existence  of  electric 
currents  in  the  flame.  It  forms,  however^  one  of  the  facts  whidb  ma^y 
be  adduced  as  indicating  a  relation  between  ordinary  combustion  and 
electrical  phenomena. 

But  now  to  return  to  the  battery — this  is  tlie  source  of  our  electrical 
power.  We  here  have  chemical  combination  and  decompoaiiion  going 
on.  Without  this  action  we  can  get  no  electricity,  and  the  quantity  of 
electricity  that  we  get  will  depend  upon  the  extent  of  the  chemical 
action  in  the  battery. 

The  battery  contains  two  solid  conductors,  which  are  generally  both 
metallic,  but  sometimes  charcoal  is  used  as  one  of  the  conductors. 
These  conductors  are  immersed  in  a  liquid,  which  is  generally  an  acid. 
One  of  the  conductors  must  enter  into  combination  with  some  of  the 
elements  of  the  exciting  liquid,  and  the  other  conductor  should  remain 
passiye.  The  metal  zinc  constitutes  the  conductor,  which  enters  into 
combination  in  all  the  best  forms  of  galvanic  battery.  Practically, 
then,  we  derive  our  electricity  in  the  battery,  from  the  combination 
of  sine  with  oxygen  or  some  other  element  of  the  exciting  liquid.  In 
'  ihct,  the  combination  of  zinc  is  the  source  of  power  in  the  battery, 
just  as  the  combinatiott  of  the  elements  of  the  wax  or  tallow  is. the 
source  of  power  in  the  candle. 

We  have  many  forms  of  galvanic  batteries,  and  different  combiiut- 
tions  of  elements  in  them ;  but  they  all  comprise  the  essential  conditions 
which  I  have  named.  The  improvements  which  have  been  made  in 
the  construction  of  batteries,  relate  chiefly  to  the  means  of  increasing 
the  constancy  and  uniformity  of  the  power.  The  power  is  also,  no 
donht,  economised  in  the  improved  forms  of  battery,  the  irr^ularity 
of  action  in  the  old  batteries  naving  arisen,  in  part,  from  loss  or  waste 
of  power.  But  from  no  battery  can  we  get  power  that  is  not  repre* 
sented  in  the  cells  hy  the  chemical  action  going  on  there. 

Thus,  if  I  take  a  piece  of  zinc,  and  ignite  it  in  the  lamp,  I  get  power 
developed  equivalent  to  the  zinc  and  oxygen  which  combine ;  so,  in 
fike  manner,  the  power  we  get  from  the  battery  will  be  equivalent  to 
the  work  done  tit  the  battery.  In  order  to  increase  the  power,  we 
must  increase  the  work, 

l4'ow,  there  are  two  ways  of  increasing  the  power  of  the  battery. 
One  consists  in  increasing  the  quantUy^  and  the  other  the  intmtit^  of 
the  electricity. 

The  qntaUity  will  depend  (if  the  battery  be  a  good  one)  upou  the 
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amoufii  of  work  dene  in  etch  separate  cell,  and  tJw  intensily  will 
depend  upon  the  number  of  cells. 

when  the  two  plates  are  immersed  in  the  exciting  liquid  of  the  oeI]» 
aotbn  comnences  on  what  is  called  the  positive  or  active  metal  or 
ekment,  and  from  thence  the  electric  current  starts.  The  other  metal 
or  element  is  not  chemically  acted  upon,  but  being  electro* negative  in 
relation  to  the  first  or  active  element,  it  induces,  or  is  assumed  to 
induce^  an  electro-polar  condition  of  the  particles  of  the  decomposable 
liquid,  situated  between  the  two  plates*  and  when  decomposition  of 
svcfa  liquid  takes  place,  it  receives  the  positive  electricity  of  the  de- 
oomnosed  particles. 

The  more  energetic  the  action  of  the  exciting  liquid  is  upon  the 
actiye  or  positive  metal,  the  greater  will  be  the  number  of  polar  chains 
of  particles,  starting  from  a  given  surface  of  the  positive  plate,  and 
extending  through  the  liquid  towards  the  negative  plate,  and  this 
number  will  of  course  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
mutf^ce  of  the  active  meul  thus  acted  upon  by  the  exciting  litjuid. 

Now,  it  is  the  number  of  these  polar  chains  that  determmes  the 
quantity  of  electricity  in  the  combined  current. 

These  polar  chains  are  received  on  the  negative  plate,  and  are  trans- 
mitted through  the  conducting  wire.  In  the  battery,  consisting  of 
several  cells,  the  polar  chains  of  one  cell  are  continued  through  each 
of  the  other  cells,  so  that  there  will  be  an  equal  number  of  polar 
chains  in  each  cell,  and  also  in  the  conductors  connecting  them. 

The  quantity  of  electricity,  therefore,  is  represented  by  the  amount 
of  work  done  in  any  one  cell,  and  not  by  the  aggregate  amount  of  work 
done  in  the  whole  of  the  cells. 

But  the  electricity  thus  put  into  action,  may  be  consider abla  tn 
quantity,  and  yet  very  feeble  in  intensity.  Now,  ihe  intensity  of  the 
current  will  depend  upon  the  number  of  cells  in  the  battery. 

The  distinction  between  quantity  and  intensity  in  an  electrie 
current,  may  be  appreciated  from  the  following  description  of  Mr. 
Faraday's.  He  states  that  two  wires,  one  of  platinum  and  the  other 
of  line,  each  ^of  an  ifich  in  diameter,  and  immersed  to  the  depth  of 
about  half  an  inch  in  a  very  dilute  acid,  consisting  of  one  drop  of  oU 
of  vitriol,  and  four  ounces  of  water,  will  yield  as  much  electricity  in 
•bout  four  seconds  of  time  as  an  electrical  battery  of  fifteen  Leyden 
jars,  each  having  1 84  square  inches  of  coated  surface^  and  charged 
with  a  very  powerful  electrical  machine. 

It  has  been  calculated,  that  the  quantity  of  electricity  required  to 
heat  a  platinum  wire,  the  one-hundredth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  to 
redness  for  about  four  minutes,  is  equal  to  that  of  a  very  powerful 
flash  of  lightning. 

1  was  not  wrong,  therefore,  in  asserting  that  we  can  command  from 
a  simple  battery,  such  as  we  have  here,  €Uf  much  electricity  as  would 
supply  a  hundred  thunder-claps.  The  intensity  of  the  electricity,  in 
the  two  cases,  however,  is  widely  different. 

Now,  for  the  purposes  which  we  are  contemplating,  it  is  not  only 
necessary  to  have  a  large  supply  of  electricity,  which  the  galvanic  bat- 
tery always  affords,  but  we  must  have  it  in  a  state  of  considerable  in- 
tensity^ and  moreover,  we  must  have  a  constant  and  uniform  supply. 

To  fulfil  these  conditions,  we  require  the  best  forms  of  battery. 
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I  have  here  all  the  kinds  of  galTsnic  hattery  that  are  hest  suited  for 
producing  the  electric  light,  and  other  eflects  requiring  quantity,  iii'« 
tensity,  and  constancy  of  supply.  Of  these,  that  which  nrst  deservea 
notice  is  DanUlCs  coiistant  hattery.  The  improTements  effected  by 
Professor  Daniell  in  the  construction  of  this  battery  may  be  said  ta 
have  suggested  or  originated  the  principle  upon  which  all  our  moat 
powerful  batteries  are  now  constructed.  In  DanielVs  battery,  and 
those  formed  upon  the  same  type,  two  exciting  liquids  are  used^  one 
in  contact  with  the  active,  and  the  other  in  contact  with  the  passtve 
metal,  or  conductor,  and  these  two  liquids  are  separated  by  a  poroua 
diaphragm,  which,  while  it  prevents  their  admixture,  does  not  inter^* 
cept  the  continuity  of  the  polar  chains,  and  the  free  progress  of  the 
current. 

The  invention  of  DanxeWs  hattery  was  a  great  step  in  the  improve* 
ment  of  these  instruments ;  but  it  was  speedily  followed  by  the  intro* 
duction  of  Grovt^a  hattery ^  which,  in  this  country,  has  now  almost 
entirely  superseded  DanieU's  for  experimental  purposes.  At  the  pre* 
sent  time  there  is  no  form  of  battery  known,  that  combines  so  many 
good  qualities  as  Grove's.  This  is  the  battery  that  is  almost  always 
used  when  any  striking  electrical  effects,  not  excepting  the  electric 
light,  are  required  to  be  exhibited.  In  Grove's  battery,  platinum  is 
used  as  the  negative  conductor,  in  the  place  of  copper,  wnich  had  been 
previously  almost  always  employed,  and  nitric  acid  is  the  electrolyte 
in  contact  with  the  platinum. 

On  the  Continent,  a  battery,  called  BunserCs  hattery,  is  much  used, 
in  which  charcoal  is  substituted  for  platinum,  the  construction  in  other 
respects  being  similar  to  that  of  Grove*s.  We  shall  presently  have  an 
opportunity  of  testing  the  relative  powers  of  these  two  batteries,  of 
each  of  which  I  have  twenty  cells. 

Lastly,  we  have  a  battery  that  has  recently  been  a  good  deal  used^ 
which  is  called  the  Maynooth  hattery.  The  liquid  elements  in  this 
battery  are  the  same  as  those  in  Grove's  and  in  Bunsen's,  namely, 
nitric  acid,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  but  the  negative  conductor  here 
is  iron.  This  battery,  when  in  good  order,  affords  great  power,  as,  in 
consequence  of  the  cheapness  of  the  materials,  the  plates  are  generally 
made  of  large  size. 

Now,  for  the  use  of  these  batteries.  The  power  which  is  generated 
or  put  into  action  in  the  cells,  is  transmitted  through  the  conducting 
wires,  and  may  be  develops!  at  a  distance  from  the  source  at  which  it 
originates. 

If  the  wire  be  a  good  conductor  of  electricity,  such  as  copper,  and 
of  sufficient  size,  while  the  circuit  is  complete,  the  current  will  pass 
without  affording,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  any  sensible  indica- 
tions of  it.  We  may  handle  the  wire  through  which  this  mighty  powor 
is  circulating,  and  we  perceive  nothing  unusual  about  it.  There  are 
means  however,  of  getting  evidence  of  this  power.  Thus,  for  instance, 
if  we  bring  pieces  of  iron  into  the  vicinity  of  the  conducting  wire,  we 
find  that  they  are  instantly  converted  into  magnets,  attracting  each 
other  with  considerable  force ;  and  if  the  wire  be  coiled  round  a  bar  of 
iron,  a  magnet  of  immense  power  will  be  formed. 

Still  the  conducting  wire  itself  presents  to  our  senses  nothii^ 
unusual.    But  this  will  only  continue  to  be  the  case  so  long  as  the 
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connecting  medium  by  Tvhicli  the  two  ends  of  the  battery  are  united, 
is  a  good  and  complete  conductor. 

If,  instead  of  a  copper  wire  of  large  size,  we  use  a  smaller  wire  af 
some  metal  which  is  a  worse  conductor,  we  shall  find  that  heat  will 
be  developed.  Thus,  platinum  is  a  much  worse  conductor  of  electri- ' 
city  than  copper^  and  if  a  piece  of  wire  of  this  metal  be  made  part  of 
the  circuit,  it  becomes  heated  and  incandescent,  so  as  to  give  out  a 
certain  amount  of  light.  This  is  one  method  of  obtaining  the  electric 
light ;  but  the  light  thus  developed  is  bv  no  means  intense,  nor  can  we 
obtain  it  in  very  considerable  quantity  irom  batteries  of  ordinary  con- 
struction. The  circuit,  however,  being  complete  and  uninterrupted  in 
this  arrangement,  there  will  be  no  intermission  in  the  effect  produced 
so  long  as  the  action  of  the  battery  is  uniform. 

I'arbon,  in  the  state  of  charcoal,  is  a  conductor  of  electricity,  and  it 
is  by  interposing  this  substance  in  the  circuit  of  the  battery  that  the 
most  intense  light  is  obtained.  Pieces  of  hard  charcoal  are  attached 
to  the  ends  of  the  conducting  wires,  and  when  these  are  brought  into 
complete  and  sufficient  contact,  the  current  of  electricity  passes  with- 
out interruption.  If,  however,  the  contact  take  place  at  only  a  few 
points,  and  the  current  of  electricity  be  considerable,  the  charcoal  be* 
comes  heated  and  incandescent  at  these  points,  from  the  means  of 
conduction  being  imperfect  or  insufficient;  and  on  now  causing  the 
points  to  recede  from  each  other,  a  roost  intense  and  splendid  light  is 
obtained. 

(The  whole  of  the  batteries  which  had  been  charged  for  the  occasion^ 
namely,  twenty  of  Grove's,  twenty  of  Bunstn's,  ten  of  Daniell's,  and  * 
ten  of  the  Maynooth,  were  united  in  a  series  for  producing  the  bght, 
with  hard  coke  points,  fixed  in  Mr.  Warren  de  la  Rue's  adjusting  appa» 
ratus,  and  an  arc  of  light  of  nearly  half  an  inch  in  length  was  thus 
obtained.) 

This  is  the  kind  of  light  which  has  been  recently  exhibited  as  some- 
thing new ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  almost  as  old  as  tho  disoovtsry  of  ' 
Salvanic  electricity  itself,  and  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years» 
uring  which  time  we  have  possessed  very  powerful  and  constant  bat-  • 
teries,  it  has  constituted  one  of  the  most  striking  exhibitions  of  tbe   • 
electrician,  which  has  been  repeated  hundreds  of  times.  { 

The  light  produced  by  electricity  from  charcoal  points  possesses 
also  great  purity.  When  decomposed  by  a  prism,  we  get  a  speetrutil 
similar  to  that  afforded  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Thet^arcoal  dubs" 
not  necessarily  undergo  combustion,  and,  therefore,  while  we-  h«re  > 
a  pure  light,  the  surrounding  atmosphere  need  not  be  oontasninalied 
by  noxious  gases.  The  arc  of  light  between  the  two  points  ccnsiita 
of  a  multitude  of  minute  particles  of  charcoal*  which  are  contanually- 

SBssing  from  the  positive  to  the  negative  electrode  in  a  state  of  incau- 
escence.  It  is  thus  that  the  current  of  electricity  is  maintained, 
and  charcoal  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  affording  this  kind  of  lighl^  . 
because,  while  it  is  a  ^ood  conducting  element,  the  cohesion  existing 
between  its  panicles  is  not  so  great  as  to  prevent  the  disintegration  of 
the  mass  by  an  electric  current  of  a  certain  degree  of  tension.     '       ''  • 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  an  analogy  between  the  arc  of  light 
obtained  with  charcoal  points,  and  the  less  intense  light  afforded  by 
the  incandescent  platinum,    fn  either  case  we  have  a  solid  conductor 
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of  electricity  interposed  in  a  galvanic  circuity  under  circunnstances 
which  offer  certain  obstacles  to  the  free  transference  of  the  circulating 
power,  and  heat  and  light  are  developed  in  consequence  of  this  obstrue* 
tion.  There  is,  however,  one  marked  distinction  in  the  two  cases. 
The  platinum  wire  affords  a  constant  and  uninterrupted*  although 
imperf«ct,  conducting  medium,  and  so  long  as  the  current  of  electricity 
is  nrmintained,  the  effects  will  continue  unaltered  ;  but  this  is  not  the 
case  with  the  charcoal  light.  To  obtain  the  light  with  charcoal  pointa» 
the  two  pieces  of  charcoal  must>  in  the  first  place,  be  brought  into 
contact,  so  that  they  shall  touch  at  a  few  points  only,  and  an  insufficient 
medium  for  the  free  transference  of  the  electricity  being  thus  e^tab-, 
lished,  the  particles  of  charcoal  through  which  the  current  passes 
become  incandescent,  just  as  the  platinum  wire  does  under  similar  ciiv 
cumstances.  But  if  the  charcoal  points  be  left  thus  in  partial  contact, 
the  heated  particles,  under  the  innaence  of  electricity,  would  separate 
themseLves  from  the  surrounding  mass,  and  pass  in  tlie  current  so  as 
to  iill  up  th:;  interstices  between  the  originally  contiguous  points* 
and  a  uniform  and  sufficient  conducting  medium  for  the  current^being 
thus  established,  the  development  of  heat  and  light  would  cease,  la 
order  to  maintain,  and  at  the  same  time  increase,  the  light  of  the 
incandescent  charcoal,  the  points,  after  being  brought  into  contact  and 
ignited,  are  separated  to  a  small  distance  from  each  other,  the  current 
being  maintained  by  the  disintegration  of  the  charcoal  and  the  pro- 
jection of  particles  through  the  intervening  space.  The  distance  to 
which  the  points  can  be  thus  separated  will  depend  upon  the  power  of 
th^  current.  A  very  powerful  battery  is  required  to  afford  an  arc  of 
light  of  half  an  inch  in  length. 

The  particles  of  charcoal  which  are  carried  through  the  arc,  collect 
on  the  negative  electrode  in  the  form  of  powder,  part  of  which  is  dis- 
sipated in  the  air ;  and,  moreover,  if  the  charcoal  be  surrounded  by 
atauMpheric  air  or  oxygen,  combustion  will  at  the,  same  time  occur. 
Frron  tfaeae  oauses,  the  charcoal  will  be  gradually  wasted,  and  the 
diateBoe  between  the  points  will  be  constantly  subject  to  variation, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  action  of  even  the  best  batteries  is  not 
peiptotly  uniform ;  and  therefore,  after  adjusting  the  distance  of  the 
points  so  as  to  produce  a  good  light,  the  effect  will  last  but  for  a  short 
time*  unless  die  distance  be  continually  re-adjusted. 

The  inconttaticy  of  the  electric  light  obtained  with  charcoal  points 
haa  hitherto  prevented  its  application  for  any  useful  purpose,  and  the 
patema  which  have  recently  been  taken  out  for  lighting  by  electricity^ 
chiefly  rebue  to  mechanical  means  by  which  the  pohiis  may  be  kept 
at  a  uniform  distance  from  each  other,  or  the  current  of  electricity 
re-9atablished  in  case  the  circuit  should  be  broken. 

[The  aoDclusion  of  ttie  lectmre,  comprising  the  description  of  Staite's  and 
La  MtMS  apparatus  fbr  adjusting  the  charcoal  points,  will  be  given  in  the 
nei$  number,  together  with  the  seoond  leotuiev  to  be  delivered  on  the 
11th  of  April,  on  Uie  aaaie  Bubjeot] 
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OHIGIKAIi  AND  SZTRACTBS  AHTICIiSS. 

ADDITIONAL  REMARKS  ON  CHALK. 

BY  DR.  PEREIHA,  F.R.8. 

I  BEG  leave  to  lay  before  tKe  readers  of  the  Phamuiceutical 
Journal,  a  few  additional  remarks  on  chalk,  and  which  I  was  pre- 
vented from  making  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  (p,  412), 
in  consequence  of  the  hurried  manner  in  which  my  paper  on  this 
subject  was  prepared  for  the  press. 

In  the  paper  referred  to,  I  gave  a  list  of  the  animalcules  found 
by  Ehrenberg  in  the  chalk  of  Brighton  and  Gravesend.  This 
list  was  taken  from  a  table  placed  at  the  end  of  Ehrenberg's 
Memoir,  and  was  intended  to  include  the  principal  forms  invisible 
to  the  naked  eye. 

In  a  previous  part  of  his  Memoir,  Ehrenberg  mentions  nine 

n'es  of  calcareous  Polythalamia  found  by  him  in  Gravesend 
: : — Planulina  turgida,  Rosalina  globularis ?,  Rotalia  globun 
losoy  perforata^  ornata,  Textularia  acicukUa  ?,  asperOj  striata^ 
and  globulosa.  The  most  numerous  individuals  belonged  to 
Textularia  aspera  and  globulosa  ;  but  there  were  also  many  o£ 
Rotalia  globulosa  and  Planulina  turgida, 

•  »  •  ^^^   -.  •   *  •  •  •^ 

Mierosccpic  Appearamce  of  Gravesemd  Chalk, 

CAXCAREOU8.  SILICEOUS. 

/3  Textularia  globulosa.  h  Fragilaria  rhabdosoma. 

y  Textularia  aspera,  y  a  fragment. 

y  Textularia  aciculata  ?  a  fragment. 

c   Eotalia  globulosa,  i  a  fragment 

K  Rotalia  perforata. 

p  Crystalloid  of  the  chalk. 

He  also  states  that  in  the  chalk  of  Brighton  he  found  only  six 
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distinct  sp0ck8,'vi2.,  PianuUaa  turgida,  Roiaiut  ghkidosa,  Tex- 
tularia  aeiculatafy  aspera  and  glohulosa  with  Turhinulina 
kaUcaf  The  more  predominating  were  the  JSotaHa  and  the 
Planulina  with  Texiularia  a^peru. 

For  the  heneBt  of  those  who  may  feel  disposed  to  examine  the 
microscopic  characters  of  chalk,  I  suhjoin  Ehrenberg's  directions^ 
as  given  by  Mn  Weaver  in  the  Annals  and  Magazine  of  NaturcU 
History^  vol.  vii.,  p.  296,  1841 : — 

**  Place  a  drop  of  water  upon  a  lamina  of  mica,  and  put  into  it  of  scraped 
chalk  as  much  as  will  cover  the  fine  point  of  a  knife,  spreading  it  out  and 
leaving  it  to  rest  a  few  seconds  ;  then  withdraw  the  finest  particles  which 
are  suspended  in  the  water,  together  with  most  of  the  water,  and  let  the 
remainder  become  perfectly  dry.  Gow&c  this  remainder  so  spread  out  with 
Canadian  balsam,  and  hold  it  over  a  lamp  untU  it  becomes  slightly  fluid 
without  froth.  A  preparation  thus  made  seldom  fails,  and  when  nuig- 
nified  SCO  times  in  diameter,  we  see  that  the  mass  of  the  chalk  is  chiefly 
composed  of  minute  well-preserved  organisms.  In  this  preparation,  aU 
de  cells  of  the  Polythalamia  appear  at  first  black,  with  a  white  c^tral 
spot,  which  is  caused  by  the  air  contained  in  the  ceils,  which,  as  is  wdl 
Imown,  appear  under  water  as  annular  black  bodies ;  but  by  degrees  the 
balsam  penetrates  into  all  the  sin^e  cells,  the  black  rings  of  the  air- 
vesicles  disappear,  and  we  recognise  all  the  small  cells  of  the  Polythala- 
mian  animals,  often  presenting  a  very  pretty  appearance." 

In  my  former  paper  on  chalk,  and  to  which  I  have  above 
referred,  I  stated  that  *'  by  submitting  chalk  and  flint  to  a  careful 
microscopic  examination,  Dr.  Mantel!  observed  not  only  the  cal- 
careous cases  and  shells  of  certain  foraminated  polythalamous 
cephalopods,  but  has  even  discovered  the  soil  parts  of  these 
ammalcules  ;"  and  I  further  stated  that  I  could  bear  testimony  to 
the  accuracy  of  Dr.  Mantell's  figure  of  the  internal  parts  of  a 
rotalia  from  th^  chalk,  having,  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Man- 
tel], myself  examined  them. 

I  have  subsequently  received  the  following  letter  on  this  subject 
firom  my  friend,  Mr.  Henry  Deane,  of  Clapham  Common  :— 

**  Chpkam,  March  6th,  1849. 

"  Deak  Sir,— In  your  paper  on  Prepared  Chalk,  published  in  the  Phctr^ 
maceutical  Journal  for  this  month  (March  1849),  I  perceive  you  give  Dr« 
Mmtell  the  credit  of  having  discovered  the  fossilized  soft  parts  of  some 
species  of  Polythalamous  animals.  I  beg  to  state  the  discovery  was  made 
by  me  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  piece  of  grey  chalk,  obtained 
firam  the  neighbonrhood  of  Bound  Down  Glifl;  between  Polkstone  and 
Dover,  in  which,  in  the  spring  of  1845, 1  discovered  fossil  Xanthidioj  a 
notice  of  which  was  read,  and  specimens  shown  at  the  Microscopical  Society 
a  few  months  after  In  the  same  year.  The  error  on  your  part  is  excusable, 
for  on  the  face  of  Dr.  Mantell's  paper  it  would  appear  that  lie  was  the 
discoverer,  and  that  /  merely  supplied  him  with  the  best  specimens,  Tet  I 
can  hardly  conceive  he  meant  to  assert  so  much ;  for  until,  at  the  Marquia 
of  Northampton's,'!  showed  him  the  beantifol  specimens  he  now  possesses^ 
and  has  figured  in  his  memoir,  and  at  the  same  time  pointed  out  to  him 
their  peculiar  characters,  which  he  describes,  he  had  never  seen  them,  not 
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do  I  believe  any  one  j>os8efese«'  a  single  spdcianen  except  of  nay  Wn  ptd- 
psrlfigr.  . .    J 

**  XL  unfortonat^ly  happened  that  my  notice  was  not  published  ia  th^ 
current  part  of  the  Microscopical  Society's  Transactions  for  that  yevTp 
and  now  only  forms  a  portion  of  the  last  part  of  the  second  volnme,  where 
it  is  still  further  mis-placed,  the  papers  having  been  arranged  by  tbte 
months  witiiont  reference  to  the  particular  year  in  which  mine  •'was 
■written,  otherwise  it  would  have  stood  first  In  that  part,  and  presented 
not  the  appearance  of  a  misprint  in  the  year — 1845  for  1S47— or  rather, 
as  if  it  should  have  been  1847  instead  of  1845. 

"  I  remain,  dear  Sir,  very  truly  yours, 

«  J.  PxBBi&A,  EbQ*,  M.D.  Hr.  Dbamb." 

I  very  much  regret  that  in  my  anxiety  to  do  justice  to  one  friend 
I  have  inadvertently  done  an  injustice  to  another.  In  the  papw 
referred  to,  1  ought  certainly  to  have  mentioned  that  Dr.  Mantel!, 
in  his  paper  before  referred  to,  states  that  "  to  Mr.  Heniy  Deane, 
of  Clapham  Common,  an  able  Chemist  and  microscopical  observer, 
I  am  indebted  for  the  most  illustrative  specimens.^  Moreover,  I 
hare  to  apologise  to  Mr.  Deane  for  not  having  mentioned,  in  the 
Pharmaceutical  Journal^  that  the  specimens  of  the  Polythahi- 
mous  animals  from  the  chalk,  shown  by  the  microscope  at  thie 
meeting  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  on  February  14th,  weife 
prepared  and  supplied  by  Mr.  Deane.  I  can  assure  my  friend 
tbat  the  omissions  were  quite  accidental. 

Finshury  Square,  March  20, 1849. 

ON  THE  EXTRACTION   OF   MANNITE   PROM  THE 
ROOT  OF  DANDELION  {Leontodon  Taraxacum).^ 

BY  MESSRS.  T.  AND  H.  SMITH. 

With  an  AnaUfti»  of  ifie  Danddkm  Manmte,  by  Dr.  Stbkrouse  ; .  lan^^  •TV^Nr 
read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburyh, 

BY  DR.  WILSON, 
Lecturer  on  Chemistry^  Edinburgh^  IQtk  February^  1849. 

I  BRING  the  following  communication  before  the  society^,  at  the 
request  of  the  Messrs.  Smith,  of  this  place,  well  knowja  ««.  die 
authors  of  several  important  researches  in  Pharmaoeutical  Che- 
mistry. 

They  have  recently  had  occasion  to  prepare,  on  the  iaige  scab, 
the  preparations  of  dandelion  root,  and  were  led  to  observe  that 
among  the  substances  separable  from  the  infofflon  of  the  70t>t, 
was  the  unfermentable  so-called  sugar,  mannite,  which  has  not 
hitherto  been  generally  included  among  the  chemical  coastitiieifts 
of  the  dandelion. 

For  the  sake  of  those  members  of  the  society  who  do  iiot 
devote  themselves  to  Chemistry,  I  may  here  notioe  that  mamnite 
is  a  crystallizable  white  substanee,  originally  known  as  derived 
firom  the  drug  manna,  an  exudation  from  several  trees  of  the 
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species  Fraxinus  and  Omus.  It  is  inodorous,  bland,  and  sweet, 
bat  is  distinguished  from  the  true  sugars  by  two  characters  :  the 
one,  that  it  is  not  susceptible  of  the  vinous  fermentation  ;  the  other, 
that  it  cannot  be  represented  in  its  chemical  formula  as  a  simple 
hydrate  of  carbon  (C  +  H  O),  its  composition  being  Cs  H7  Oc,  or 
Cc+GHO  +  H. 

It  was  obtained  by  Messrs.  Smith,  from  the  dandelion,  by  the 
following  process : — The  clear  liquid  obtained  by  the  action  of 
cold  water  on  ninety  pounds  of  the  root,  was  concentrated  in  a 
vacuum-still  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup.  It  was  then  at  the 
temperature  of  about  150°  Fahr.,  below  which  it  solidified  into  a 
thick  jelly,  incorporated  with  about  four  gallons  of  rectified  spirit 
of  wine.  An  abundant  precipitate  speedily  formed,  consisting  of 
albumen,  pectine,  and  other  substances,  and  the  liquid  on  standing 
became  nearly  clear.  Gradually,  however,  as  the  liquid  coQle<£ 
beautiful  arborescent  clusters  of  cr}'8tals  began  to  form.  They 
slowly  increased  in  number  and  size,  till  they  eventually  occupied 
with  their  spongy  mass  the  entire  capacity  of  the  containing 
vessel.  They  were  soon  recognized  to  be  mannite.  The  spongy 
mass  was  transferred  to  a  cloth  filter,  and  subjected  to  strong 
pressure,  so  as  to  separate  from  the  crystals  the  bitter  liquid  which 
occupied  their  interstices.  They  were  then  digested  in  fresh 
alcohol,  compressed  anew,  and  the  processes  described  repeated 
till  the  crystals  had  a  pure  sweet  taste.  The  finely  crystallized 
specimens  were  obtained  by  boiling  alcohol  on  the  purified  mass, 
und- passing  it  through  a  filter  in  a  hot  water  funnel.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  filtrate  solidified  into  a  spongy  ciystalline  mass. 

The  Messrs.  Smith  believed  themselves  to  be  the  discoverers  of 
mannite  as  an  ingredient  of  taraxacum,  a  conclusion  to  which 
they  were  naturally  conducted  by  the  circumstance  that  none  even 
of  our  recent  English  works  on  Materia  Medica,  or  Organic  Che- 
mistry, with  the  exception,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  of  Dr.  Christi- 
8on*s  Dispensatorf/y  recent  edition,  mentions  mannite  as  derivable 
fi^m   the  dandelion,    and    he    simply   says  that    '4t  contains 
mnnnite."     In  ignorance,  accordingly,  of  any  earlier  researches 
hu'ving  been  made  on  the  subject,  the  Messrs.  Smith  have  inves- 
tigated the  subject  for  themselves,  and  have  made  some  interesting 
•  ebBcryaticins'  to  be  presently  detailed.     They  inferred  that  the 
^substoaee  which  they  had  found  was  mannite,  from  its  phvsi^ 
'bharaoters,  which  are  exceedingly  well  marked,  and,  as  it  soouU 
*Memy  cufikient  for  its  recognition*     They  thought  it,  howev<^, 
>:destiiiU0  to  have  the  certainty  of  the  body  they  had  extcaetad 
from  dandelion -juice   being  mannite,   put  beyond  doubt  by  its 
Jttkimate  analysis,  mnd  at  their  request  i  sobtnitted  the  substance 
"to  Dr.  StsdhoQse^  of  Glasgow,  who  is  more  fia^niliajr  ihaa  pzi>- 
fbaUy  any  other  4>f  onff  Chemists. witii'  the.  ehetfuoikl  seUtions  .of 
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maimifce,  on  wbiob^  as  ottnifiing  in  various  algm,  he  has  puUidied 
•ome  intereeting  investigaliiQDfi.  The  foUowmg  are  the  resaha 
ahtained  by  Dr.  Stenhouse,  in  the  analpis  he  was  good  enough 
to  make.  The  accepted  formula  for  mannite  is  Ce  H7  Oe^  so  thai 
it  should  contain 

Carbon  89.56 

Hydrogen 7^9 

Oxygen , 52.75 

100.00 
The.  dawcWHon  mannite  contained  in  100  parts-— 

Carbon  39.58 

Hydrogen 7.S4 

Oxygen 52.58 

100.00 
The  difference  between  the  theoretical  and  actual  results  is 
plainly  within  the  limits  of  cfTor  in  analysu.  In  a  letter  with 
which  Dr.  Stenhouse  has  favoured  me,  he  says,  "  The  characters 
of  the  substance  analyzed  were  so  similar  in  eveiy  respect  to  those 
of  mannite,  that  I  had  scarcely  any  doubt  upon  the  subject  firom 
the  first."  This  is  the  only  analysis,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  which 
has  been  made  of  the  dandelion  mannite^  and  for  its  performaaoe 
we  are  indirectly  indebted  to  the  Messrs.  Smith's  labonis.  The 
merits  however,  of  first  separating  mannite  from  the  dandelioa 
xoot-juice  belongs  to  two  German  observers,  Widnmaon  and 
Frickhinger.  For  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  I  am  indebted  to  Dr. 
Christison,  who  was  led  by  tiieir  researches  to  include  manaii^ 
among  the  constituents  of  the  plant  under  notice.  Widnmann 
and  Frickhinger^s  observations  are  contained  in  Buohner's  Reper^ 
iorium  fur  die  Pharmaciey  for  1841  *;  and  those  of  the  Phar« 
maden  first  mentioned  go  back  to  the  year  1832.  They  appear 
to  have  identified  the  mannite  solely  by  its  physical  characteri,  aa 
no  analysis  of  the  substance  is  referred  to.  Their  vesearohefl^' 
however,  which  were  prosecuted  separately,  were  lengthened  and 
elaborate,  and  each  was  led  as  the  result  of  his  enquiry  to  the  con* 
dusion,  that  mannite  does  not  pre-exist  in  the  f^ant,  but  is  pro- 
duced in  the  watery  infusion  of  the  root,  by  what  they  term  <' » 
kind  of  fermentation"  out  of  the  sugar,  inmin,  and  other  hydrates 
of  carbon,  which  exist  ready  formed  in  the  plant.  The  question 
whether  mannite  is  an  educt  of  the  processes  to  which  the  root  is 
subjected^  t.  e.,  a  pre-existent  ingredient  which  is  merely  dissolved 
out  of  the  plant  by  solvents  such  as  water  or  alcohd;  or  k product 
of  the  transforming  influence  of  these  re-agents,  which  at  certain 

[^  Widnmaan's  observations  are  contained  in  Buchner's  RepertoriMun, 
vol.  xliii.,  part  2,  page  281,  1832.  Frickhinger's  paper,  to  wliich  Dr. 
Buchner's  remarks  are  appended,  was  published  in  the  Reperiorium^ 
2d  series,  vol.  xxiii.,  part  6,  pages  45  to  82.    1640.    Ed,  Pharm.  JoumJ] 
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I  datermine  its  genevation  out  of  eanty  modified  or- 
gaoie  sobstaacdSy  is  one  of  interest  to  Vecietable  Physiology  ai 
well  fts  to  Oh^nistiy.  Dr.  Buohner,  in  reTiewnag  the  labours  of 
'Widnmaan  and  Frickhiiiger,  says,  in  referenoe  to  their  conchision 
that  the  mannite  is  not  pre-existent  in  the  dandelion,  '^  It  would 
certainly  be  no  useless  labour  to  subject  this  result  to  further 
proo(  with  a  view  to  discoyer,  whether  in  any  case  the  mannite 
may  be  found  ready  formed  in  the  root ;  and  m  addition  to  in* 
quire  what  are  the  causes  which  transmute  the  sugar  in  so  simple 
a  way,  and  in  such  quantity  into  mannite." — Repertoriumf&r  die 
Pharmacies  1841,  pp.  79,  80.) 

The  Messrs.  Smith  accordingly  hare  thought  it  desirable  to  in- 
yestigate  this  question,  to  which,  howeyer,  it  is  due  to  them  to 
mention,  their  attention  had  been  directed  before  they  were  made 
aware  of  the  researches,  whieh  had  been  earned  on  in  Germany. 
The  scale  on  which  they  haye  experimented,  and  the  efficiency  of 
the  apparatus  with  ^ich  their  trials  were  made,  giye  great  yalue 
to  their  results.  Their  object  was  to  ascertain  whether,  by  the 
npid  action  of  solyents  (m  the  fresh  root,  it  was  possible  to  extract 
from  it  mannite,  which  miriit  in  that  case  be  regarded  as  a  ready 
fermed  ingredient  of  the  dandeHon ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to 
ebeerye  whether  the  infusion  of  the  root,  if  left  to  itself  for  some 
tiiae,  underwent  fermentation,  during  which  Ae  mannite  was  de« 
veloped. 

With  a  view  to  secure  the  phenomena  anticipated  being  wit- 
Besaed  on  a  scale  whidi  should  make  the  experiment  thoroughly 
onicial,  two  stovt  men  provided  with  spades  of  a  very  convenient 
shape  were  employed  to  dig  the  roots,  which  they  were  desiied  to 
ooUect  as  rapidly  as  possible,  so  that  there  might  be  no  time  for 
iha  roots  to  become  chemicaUy  altered  before  they  were  subjected 
to  analysis.  The  diggers  did  their  work  so  expeditiously,  that  in 
two  hours  they  returned  with  eighty  pounds  of  fresh  dandelion  root?. 
Of  this  quantky  forty  pounds  were  immediately  comminuted,  and 
rapid^  exhausted  of  their  more  soluble  constituents  by  cold  water 
pcrcouited  through  their  divided  mass.  The  infusion  thus  procured 
was  without  delay  transferred  to  a  vacuum  still,  concentrated  to 
the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  and  thereafter  mingled  with  alcohol. 
It  was  then  left  to  cool,  as  in  the  successful  process  for  the  ex- 
traction of  mannite  from  the  root  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of 
the  papca?. 

The  whole  operations  were  so  quickly  managed,  that  from  the 
oommenoement  of  the  di^ng  of  &e  roots  till  the  liquid  was  in 
full  ebullitioii  in  vaouo^  only  six  hours  elapsed.  From  the  alcoholic 
tincture  or  extract  finally  procured  by  this  process  not  a  trace  of 
mannite  could  be  obtained ;  but  sugar,  which  readily  underwent 
the  vinous  fermentation,  was  found  in  considerable  quantity. 
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The  second  portion  of  the  roots,  consisting  like  the  first  of  fioiij 
poitDda»  wfl«  oomminiitod  and  left  in  contact  with  cold  water  for 
tbne  days.  Dmrii^  this  penod,  the  infmion  was  not  ohserred  to 
zise  in  temptratofe  ;  hut  a  constant  escape  of  gas  occurred,  rising 
in  bubbles  throogk  the  liqmd.  The  latter  in  addition  became 
•tfongly  acid,  a  character  ahnost  quite  absent  from  the  infnsioa 
of  the  previous  experiment,  in  which  also  no  efierrescence  of  gas 
.  ap|)eared«  The  fermenting  infusion  was  transferred  to  the  yacuum- 
still,  and  was  otherwise  treated  as  the  former  infusion  had  been. 

The  extract  it  aflEorded  contained  a  laige  amount  of  mannite. 
The  liquid  which  distilled  over  into  the  receiver  was  sour,  and 
^ntained  acetic  aoid.  The  contents  of  the  still  were  also  sour, 
pn^ably  from  the  presenee  of  lactic  acid. 

Tiie  experiments  recorded  seem  decidedly  to  warrant  the  con- 
cloaion  tiiat  mannite  does  not  exist  ready  formed  in  the  root  of  the 
dandelion.  Messrs.  Smith,  however,  from  an  anxiety  to  obviate 
any  fallacy  whioh  might  have  escaped  them  in  the  first  of  the 
two  experiments  just  recorded,  repeated  it  a  second  time  with 
fully  more  despatch  than  before.  The  result  was  exactly  the 
same.  No  mannite  could  be  extracted  from  the  unfermented 
cold  infusion.  But  when  the  roots,  even  after  the  prolonged 
percolation  of  cold  water  through  them,  were  left  in  contact  with 
A  fresh  portion  of  that  liquid  for  a  single  night,  the  resulting  very 
weak  infusion  gave  distinct  though  necessarily  minute  tn^  oi 
mannite. 

Messrs.  Smith's  observaticms,  then,  completely  confirm  ibose  of 
Widnmann  and  Frickhinger,  and  the  general  statement  that  tiie 
dandelion  ''  eontaituT  mannite,  must  be  changed  into'  "  yields 
mannite.'' 

The  inquiry,  however,  has  a  wider  bearing  than  the  mere  det- 
tlemont  of  the  question,  whether  dandelion  contains  ready  fbrmed 
mannite  or  not.  This  saccharoid  substance  has  been  separated 
from  the  juices  or  exudations  of  the  Fraxmui  omus,  the 
EticalypUu  mannifera,  the  cherry,  the  apple,  the  plnm,  the 
laroh ;  from  the  root  of  celery,  from  several  species  of  mush- 
rooms, and  of  seaweeds,  &c.  There  can  be  Kttie  doubt  that 
mannite  exists  ready  formed  in  some  of  those  plants ;  but  the  ques* 
lion  at  least  requires  consideration. 

The  dandelion  infusion  is  not  a  solitary  example  of  a  vegetable 
juice  originally  free  from  mumite  having  that  substance  developed 
m  it  by  fermentation.  The  attention  of  continental  Chemists 
was  early  directed  to  this  fiiet  from  the  great  losses  which  fre« 
quently  attend  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  beet-root,  in  eonse- 
auence  of  the  root-juice  undergoing  a  peculiar  f^rmenttition, 
during  which  the  sugar  disappears,  and  is  replaced  in  greater  part 
by  mannite,  kctio  aoid»  and  a  siifaBtance  identical  in  composition 
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With  gum  arable.  The  feit&enlatioii  k  MMMthneg  catted  ihe 
lactiQ  or.  mannite,  but  more  frequeotly  tlie  mucoua  or  ifinxmui 
fermoutation.  It  occurs  spontaoeoiulj  m  aaeohtrine  vegetable 
juices,  exposed  to  the  air  at  a  temperature  between  86^  and  104^ 
Fahr.>  and  may  be  produced  at  will  in  eolotions  of  pure  cane- 
sugar,  by  maintaiDlng  them  at  the  temperatare  ffleationed  in 
contact  with  boiled  yeast,  the  g^ten  of  wheat,  or  the  curd  of 
milk. 

In  the  natural  juices,  vegetable  albumen,  or  one  of  the  ana* 
logous  azotized  principles,  acts  as  a  ferment  af^r  deoomporition 
has  commeuced  in  it,  in  consequence  of  its  partial  oxidation.  The 
change  is  believed  to  be  as  follows  : — If  cane-^sogar  (hydrated) 
(Cia  Hii  On)  be  present,  it  is  first  by  the  appropriation  of  an 
atom  of  HO,  converted  into  an  hydrous  grape-sugar  C\^  Hn  On. 
Thisp  by  the  abstraction  of  an  atom  of  oxygen,  yields  one  eqtii* 
valent  of  raannite  and  one  of  lactic  acid  :  tfaus«~ 
Grape-sugar ...Cis  His  On 

Mannite C,  H,  0« 

Lactic  acid    ;...  Cc  II»  Os 

Cw  Hii  Oil 

The  lost  equivalent  of  oxygen  is  probably  spent  in  oxidizing 

the  azotized  principle,  which  then  compels  the  sugar  to  undergo 

the  change  described.     Gum  being  isomeric  with  cane-sugar,  an 

■  alteraition  q£  the  molecular  arrangement  of  the  latter  may  suffice 

to  acoount  for  its  production. 

.  The  angsff  which  exists  in  the  fresh  dandelion  is  probably  cane* 
sugar,  but  its  exact  nature  has  not  been  ascertained  by  any  of  the 
observers  whose  names  I  have  mentioned.  It  is  tnought  pro- 
babloi  however,  by  Widnmann,  and  the  Messrs.  Smith  have  like- 
wise arrived  at  the  conolufdon,  that  the  dandelion  mannite  is  not 
derived  solely  from  the  sugar  of  the  root,  but  also  from  the  inuHn 
(one  of  the  varieties  of  starch)  Cs4  H21  021,  which  it  contains. 
As  inulin  differs  from  cane-sugar  only  by  containing  half  an 
equivalent  less  of  water ;  this  seems  probable  enough,  and  other 
members  o£  the  amylaceous  or  hydrate  of  carbon  series  of  vege* 
table  principles  may  also  be  supposed  to  be  susceptible  of  the 
maonita  fermentation.  The  question  might  be  determined  so  far, 
by  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  sugar  pre*existtng  in  the  root, 
and  comparing  it  with  the  quantity  of  mannite  produced  by  fer- 
.mentation.  No  soch  Quantitative  analyses  have  been  made,  but 
ihe  Messnu  Smith,  altnovgh  they  cannot  adduce  numerical  data: 
in  support  of  their  conclusion,  are  strooglv  of  opinion  that  the 
.{tfopoitioo  of  fugar  existiiMr  ready  formei  in  the  dandelion,  is 
much  too  small  to  account  for  the  large  quantity  of  mannite  de* 
livable  by  fermentation  from  the  root 
VOL.  yiu.  2  L 
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From  all  that  has  been  stated  it  will  appear,  that  it  may  be  a 
question  whether  maunite  exists  ready  formed  in  any  of  the  vege« 
tables  that  yield  it ;  and  that  probably  some  of  them,  at  least, 
affoid  it  only  as  a  secondary  product.  This  is  especially  likely  to 
be  the  case  when  the  substance,  like  manna>  exudes  in  the  liquid 
states  and  is  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  modifying  influence  of 
the  air.  Should  it  proye  in  some  cases,  as  seems  likely,  to  be 
certainly  produced  during  the  life  of  the  plant,  some  interesting 
questions  may  arise  as  to  the  mode  of  its  formation,  and  the 
purpose  which  it  serves.  The  azotized  principle  diastase,  which 
converts  starch  into  sugar,  and  is  believed  to  play  so  important  a 
part  during  germinatioD,  by  exposure  to  the  air  acquires  the  power 
of  converting  sugar  into  mannite,  gum,  and  lactic  acid.  It  may 
after  oxidation  efiect  a  similar  transformation  in  mature  plants^ 
and  be  the  cause  of  those  abundant  exudations  of  gum  and  manna 
which  characterise  some  botanical  genera.  Lactic  acid  is  not 
found  in  recent  vegetables,  but  its  place  may  be  supplied  by 
another  acid,  or  none  may  be  generated.  Such  speculations,  how- 
ever, are  as  yet  premature. 

[A  beautiful  specimen  of  mannite,  obtunedfrom  the  juice  of  Taraxacum, 
by  the  Messrs.  Smith,  was  exhibited  by  Dr.  Pereira,  at  the  Conversazione 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  on  January  17, 1849.  See  the  Pharmaceu" 
Heal  Jammal  for  Pefaruary  last,  p.  368. 

Messrs.  Smith  have  subsequently  forwarded  to  London  specimens  of 
mannite  crystallized  between  glass  plates.  They  are  beautiful  objects 
When  examined  by  the  polarising  microscope. — EdL  Pharm,  Jawm,"} 


ON  COATING  GLASS  VESSELS  WITH  COPPER. 

BT  J.  B.  SDWABDS,  F.C.S., 
Late  Cbemical  Assistant  in  Uie  Pharmaceutical  Laboratory. 

While  assisting  Mr.  Redwood  last  session,  I  had  occasion  to 
make  some  experiments  for  him  on  this  subject,  with  a  view  to 
obtain  the  necessary  data  for  the  best  process.  We  then  suc- 
ceeded in  coating  vessels  with  copper,  but  did  not  obtain  Uiat 
smooth,  equable  surface  and  even  texture  peculiar  to  the  spe* 
dmens  brought  from  Paris. 

I  have  lately  resumed  these  experiments,  and  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining many  specimens  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  French 
ones  ^th  in  smoothness  and  texture. 

I  first  tried  to  deposit  the  metal  from  the  cyanide  of  copper 
and  potassium,  and  with  success,  for  that  salt  deposits  it  in  a  state 
of  mat  smoothness  and  beauty.  I  found,  however,  several  obr 
jections    to  this    mode — it    was  troublesomci    on    account    of 
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requiring  an  elevated  temperature  (from  100°  to  130°.)  The 
solution  (lid  not  keep  of  uniform  strength,  as  it  soon  became  sur- 
charged with  copper  which  checked  the  operation,  and  though  of 
great  beauty  when  just  finished,  the  coating  soon  changed  colour, 
assuming  a  blackened  appearance.  I  therefore  again  tried  the 
sulphate,  and  found  no  difbculty  occurring  with  that  salt,  if  the 
following  points  are  carefully  attended  to  :— 

1st.  The  bronze-powder  must  be  of  the  best  quality  and  finely 
diyided — ^the  yamish  should  be  nearly  dry  before  being  covered 
with  it,  and  after  the  bronze  is  on  should  be  allowed  to  become 
perfecUy  hard  and  dry  before  it  is  immersed  in  the  solution. 

2nd,  The  battery  power  should  be  regulated  by  the  size  of  the 
vessel  to  be  covered.  A  few  experiments  will  point  out  the 
proper  size. 

3rd.  The  solution  (that  recommended  in  Practical  Pharmaej^ 
page  320,  answers  perfectly)  should  be  kept  as  constantly  agitated 
as  possible.  Upon  this  the  smoothness  of  the  coating  greatly 
depends. 

If  the  liquid  be  kept  in  constant  motion  by  syphoning  from 
a  supply  vessel,  and  agun  into  another  receiving  vessel,  specimens 
of  great  beauty  may  be  obtained. 

I  find  the  best  metallic  surface  is  obtained  by  first  dipping  the 
bronzed  flask  for  a  single  moment  into  a  silver  solution  in  con- 
nection with  a  small  battery  (cyanide  of  silver  and  potassium  is 
best),  an  almost  imperceptible  coating  of  silver  is  immediately 
deposited,  upon  which  the  copper  takes  beautifully,  covering  the 
whole  surface  instantaneously,  instead  of  gradually  creeping  down 
firom  the  oonnecting-wire  as  it  does  on  the  bronze  alone.  Thus  a 
perfecUy  smooth  and  uniform  coating  is  produced,  which  u  soon 
covered  of  sufficient  thickness. 

I  have  now  covered  a  great  many  vessels,  and  with  an  uniform 
and  certain  result^  without  difficulty,  and  strongly  recommend  to 
every  Chemist  this  highly  useful  and  economical  form  of  appa- 
ratus. 

42,  Beny  Street,  Liverpool^  March  10»  1849. 


ON  THE  VOLATILITY  OP  FIXED  SALTS  IN  THE  VAPOUR 
OF  WATER, 

AND  ON  sous  OF  THE  PCTRPOSBS  TO  WHICH  THIS  PBOPSBTT  MAT  BE  APPLIED; 

Being  a  Rq>ort  bjf  Meiva.  Foy,  Buujff  and  Hurani,  on  a  Memoir ^ 

BT  IL  LABOOQCX. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  which  the  study  of  Chemistry  pre- 
sents to  us,  is  that  of  the  volatility  of  certain  essentially  fixed  substanoes, 
under  the  influence  of  the  vapour  of  liquids  in  whidi  these  sabstanoes  aie 
dissolved.  One  of  the  oldest,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  curious,  &cts 
of  this  class*  is  that  presented  by  borade  acid.  This  add,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  fixed  bodies  we  know  of,  is  volatilized  in  considerable  quantity 
by  the  vapoiurs  escaping  firom  the  lagoons  or  muddy  swamps  of  Tuscany,  in 

2l2 
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tlie  waters  of  whlcli  it  exists  n  atiirally  in  »oItition.  For  some  time  tliis  iiat, 
T^Tiich  from  its  singularity  might  hare  been  expected  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion and  InTCsti^tion  of  Chemists,  passed  unnoticed.  It  was  only  td- 
wards  tlie  year  1825  that  M.  Yogel  made  several  experiments  on  this 
subject,  and  proved  tliat  boracic  acid  dissolved  by  acohol,  became  roNitilized 
in  the  vapours  of  this  liquid.  In  1830  M.  Saladin,  Chemist  at  Orleara* 
showed  in  a  very  interesting  paper,  that  arsenions  acid,  corrosive  anli- 
limatc,  hydrochlorate,  arsentate  and  oxalate  of  ammonia,  sulphur,  Ihne, 
niorpliia,  bruda,  and  veratria,  were  volatile  under  the  influenoe  of  the 
vapours  of  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Since  this  period  we  are  not  aware 
of  anything  having  been  published  on  this  subject  Nevertheless,  in  1846 
^,  Simonin,  of  Kancy,  read  before  the  Society  of  Medicine  of  that  town, 
a  paper,  in  wliich  he  proved  that  a  great  number  of  fixed  bodies,  both 
organic  and  inorganic,  were  capable  of  being  volatilized  in  aqneous  vapoun, 
we  do  not  know  anything  further  respecting  this  paper,  which  was  not 
printed. 

Tiie  work  we  are  now  about  treating  of  not  only  confirms  most  of  the 
facts  previously  stated,  but  greatly  adds  to  the  number  of  fixed  substances 
volatile  in  the  vapours  of  the  liquids  holding  them  in  solution,  and,  indeed, 
generalizes  this  fact,  for  nearly  all  the  bodies  on  which  the  author  has 
experimented  possess  this  property.  It  is  but  right  to  state  that  M. 
Larocque  lias  always  operated  on  large  masses  of  products,  and  that  the 
evaporation  of  the  liquid  has  always  taken  place  in  the  open  air,  and  in 
vessels  of  large  surface. 

Tiie  substances  on  which  VL  Larocqae  has  experimented  were,  in  the 
fir^t  place,  potash  and  soda.  These  two  alkalies,  the  non-volatile  cha- 
racter of  which  has  caused  them  to  be  called  the  fl.xed  alkalies,  are 
Volatilized  in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce  a  violent  itching  of  those 
parts  of  the  skin  expoced  f o  tlie  air,  as  also  a  marked  irritation  of  the 
throat  produced  by  the  vapours  escaping  from  the  copper  in  which  the 
evaporation  takes  place.  After  potash  and  soda,  M.  Larocqae  mentions 
phospliate  of  soda,  the  nitrates  of  potash  and  soda,  and  tlie  arseniatcs  of 
these  two  bases,  and  observes  that  the  volatility  under  the  influence  of 
aqueous  vapours  of  these  three  kinds  of  salts,  with  reference  to  which  so 
close  an  analogy  had  previously  been  traced,  unites  them  still  moredoedy. 
Polio  wing  these  substances  come  the  sulphittes  of  cine,  of  iiierciiry«  -of 
copper,  and  of  iron,  nitrate  of  mercur}%  nitrate  of  silver,  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium, the  red  and  yellow  ferruginous  cyanides,  the  neutral  tartrate  of 
potash,  and  the  double  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda.  The  VK^tilil^  of 
these  salts  explains,  in  reference  to  one  of  them,  the  ooonrrenee  of  an 
ochreous  incrustation  of  subsulphate  of  Iron  on  the  wtdls  of  the  manu- 
factories in  which  sulphate  of  iron  is  prepared  on  the  large  scale. 

M.  Larocque  has  also  studied  the  action  of  heat  on  the  solution  of  me- 
tallic chlorides,  and  he  has  observed  that  these  products  also  possess  the 
property  of  being  volatilized  in  the  vapour  of  water,  but  in  variovs  degrees. 
Thus,  those  of  very  volatile  natnres,  such  as  the  chlorides  of  meroury, 
nntiruonjr,  tin,  bismuth,  arsenic,  iron,  and  zinc,  are  volatilized  in  consider, 
able  quantities,  whilst  those  which  are  fixed,  or  but  slightly  volalUe,  as 
the  chlorides  of  nickel,  cobalt,  copper,  lead,  and  sodium,  are  carried  up  in 
but  a  small  proportion.  A  similar  effect  takes  place  with  the  iodides  ; 
but  soraetimea  these  products  are  decomposed,  and  the  iodine  is  set  tree. 
Tlie  same  observation  is  applicable  to  ammoniacal  salU,  of  which  a  few, 
such  as  the  hydrochlorate  and  the  carbonate,  vohttiUze  at  a  tempcratoro 
under  that  of  boiling  water.  Indeed,  several  acetates,  hutyntes,  v«le« 
rianates,  and  formates  have  given  the  same  results. 

This  property,  which  certain  bodies  possess  of  volatiliahig  under  the 
influence  of  the  TSpoors  of  tire  liquids  in  which  they  are  dissolved,  has 
given  rise  to  their  application  for  several  purposes,  a  few  of  which  are  of 
some  importance,    H«  Larocqae  has  also  endeavoured  to  nmder  this  pix>* 
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pertj  arailable,  and  the  papers  and  designs  which  hare  been  brought  be- 
fore yon,  seem  to  indicate  that  it  may  possibly  be  used  with  some  advan- 
tage in  the  manufacture  of  piiper  liangings ;  but,  it  must  also  be  said,  that 
fbrther  trials  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  practical 
result. 

It  is  by  means  of  nitrate  of  silver  that  these  papers  were  produced. 
Several  other  salts,  under  the  same  conditions,  gave  similar  results,  but 
neither  of  them  answered  the  purpose  so  fully  as  the  one  we  have  just 
named.  The  following  is  the  simple  process  employed  by  H.  Larocque  in 
the  preparation  of  these  papers.  In  a  room  in  which  some  tables,  or  ex- 
tended cords,  are  placed,  some  sheets  of  white  paper  are  spread.  In  the 
centre  of  tlie  room  a  porcelain  capsule  is  placed  on  a  furnace,  and  a  mix- 
ture consisting  of  two  i)ounds  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.3S,  and  one  pound 
of  water,  to  this  is  added  about  a  pound  of  silver,  and  a  gentle  heat  is  ap- 
plied. Action  immediately  lakes  place,  giving  rise  to  a  considerable  dis- 
engagement of  binoxide  of  nitrogen.  It  is  at  this  moment,  and  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  formation  of  nitrous  vapours  that  the  volatilization  of 
the  silver  takes  place,  and  the  designs  are  produced.  After  twenty  or  forty 
minutes  of  exposure,  according  to  the  shade  wished  for,  the  papers  are 
withdrawn  and  replaced  by  others.  When  the  solution  of  the  silver  is 
complete,  and  all  re-action  has  ceased,  the  liquor  is  evaporated  and  crystal- 
lized ;  the  nitrate  of  silver  obtained,  is  used  in  commerce  in  large  quanti- 
ties, so  that  papers  are  thus  prepared  withotit  any  expense. 

According  to  the  length  of  time  the  paper  is  submitted  to  the  vapours 
of  the  silver,  and  according  to  the  distance  from  the  point  of  emission  of 
the  vapours  at  which  the  papers  are  placed,  so  a  plain  coloured  paper  or  a 
dotted  one  is  obtained,  the  latter  much  resembling  granite.  If  white 
design.^  are  required,  such  as  leaves,  laces,  &c.,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
place  on  the  paper  cut  pieces  of  paper  of  the  designs  wished  for  before 
submitting  it  to  the  vapours.  Tlie  ISoclety  has  seen  several  specimens  of 
this  class,  and  amongst  others  the  leaves  of  several  plants,  and  some  lace 
patterns,  which  were  well  executed. 

The  papers  thus  prepared  are  very  strong,  and  they  do  not  undergo  any 
change  by  eacpoaure  to  the  light  and  air  $  this  may  readily  be  conceived  as 
silver  is  the  oolouring  principle.  In  what  state  does  the  silver  exist  in 
these  papers  ?  Is  it  in  the  metallic  state,  in  the  state  of  liberated  oxide, 
or  combined  with  organic  matter  ?  M.  Larocque  has  made  several  expe- 
riments with  a  view  to  solve  this  question,  but  the  results  have  not  enabled 
hkn  to  decide  definitively.  Nevertheless,  he  appears  to  be  in  favour  of  the 
last  opinion*  far  it  seems  to  him  difficult  to  account  in  any  other  way  for 
tlie  dee^ration  of  the  papers  thus  acted  on  by  the  simple  contact  of  a 
solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  iodide,  bromide,  or  cyanide  of  potassium. 
This  latter  sail  espednlly,  easily  removes  the  stains,  of  whatever  age  they 
may  be,  which  the  nitrate  of  silver  produces  on  organic  tisswes. 

It  will  not  be  to  manufacturers  alone  that  bene  tit  will  result  from  M. 
Larocque's  investigations  ;  in  analytical  chemistry,  toxicology,  pharmacy, 
and,  possibly,  therapeutics,  some  useful  infonnation  may  be  derived. 
Thus,  the  Chemist  in  evaporating  his  saline  solutions,  should  apply  a  very 
moderate  heat,  if  he  wishes  to  avoid  the  loss  of  a  poriion  of  his  products, 
especially  if  engaged  in  quantitative  analysis.  The  toxicologist  also 
should  obser\'e  the  same  precautious,  as  inattention  to  this  point  might  bo 
attended  with  serious  results. 

The  Chemist  ^vUl  be  careful  not  to  use  alcohol  or  ether  which  have  been 
employed  in  preparing  extracts  or  products,  such  as  vegetable  alkalies,  or 
otlier  active  principles,  unless  it  is  for  the  manufacture  of  the  same  pre- 


crliaps, 
halving  water  or  alcoliul  for  their  solvouts.— /ourauzi  Je  Phamutcie, 


parations  or  analogous  products.    Finally,  the  Physician  may,  per 
combat  certain  maladies  by  ageuta  administered  in  the  form  of  Y(fi)our, 
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BKEAD  FOR  DIABETIC  PATIENTS. 

BT  DB.  PERCY,  F.B.8. 

It  appears  to  be  now  generally  admitted,  that  in  the  treatment  of 
diabetes  mcUitus,  amylaceous  matter  should  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  be 
ezduded  from  the  diet.  But,  as  is  well  known,  under  such  restriction  of 
food  the  diabetic  patient  soon  becomes  weary  of  the  ordinary  kinds  of 
ajsotized  matter,  as  beef,  mutton,  &c  Hence  various  substitutes  for  com- 
mon bread  have  been  proposed.  Some  years  ago  my  friend,  Mc.  Morson, 
of  Southampton  Row,  I^ndon,  prepared,  at  my  request,  specimens  of 
bread  containing  gluten  in  various  proportions.  However,  the  result  was 
not  satisfactory*  ;  it  was  only  relished  by  the  patient  when  it  contained  & 
considerable  quantity  of  starch ;  and  when  the  proportion  of  gluten  was  in- 
creased beyond  a  certain  amount,  it  became  so  tough  and  tenacious  as  to 
be  very  difficult  of  mastication.  I  have  also  made  trial  of  gluten  bread, 
brought  from  Paris  by  Mr.  Morson,  but  with  no  better  success.  Becently 
Dr.  Prout  has  published  a  receipt  for  a  kind  of  bread  devised  by  hia 
patient  the  late  Xiev.  J.  Xiigg  (vide  Stomach  and  lienal  DiteaseSy  5th  editL* 
p.  44) ;  and  this  is  probably  the  best  substitute  for  common  bread  which 
has  hitherto  been  proposed.  Some  time  ago  Mr.  Charles  F.  Palmer  of  this 
town  prepared  for  me  with  great  care,  specimens  of  bread  from  Dr. 
Prout*8  receipt;  but  patients  to  whom  it  was  given  complained  of  the 
difficulty  in  swallowing  it,  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  bran  which  it 
contained.  Mr.  Palmer  then  suggested  the  matter  of  rasped  potatoes, 
left  after  the  complete  removal  of  the  starch  by  washing,  to  replace  the 
bran.  He  carried  the  suggestion  into  practice,  and  produced  a  kind  of 
bread  which  I  think  well  deserves  the  attention  of  the  profession.  It 
has  been  extensively  employed  in  the  General  Hospital  of  this  town, 
especially  by  my  friends  Dr.  James  Johnstone  and  Dr.  Fletdier,  and  also 
by  several  private  practitioners,  with  decided  advantage.  In  compoaition 
it  may  be  considered  as  Mr.  liigg's  bread,  in  which  the  bran  has  been  re- 
placed by  the  residual  matter  of  the  potato  above-mentioned.  And  in 
the  fact  of  its  being  rendered  light  and  porous  by  hydrochloric  acid  and 
carbonate  of  soda,  precisely  as  in  the  preparation  of  Dodson's  unfermented 
bread,  it  is,  as  must  be  obvious,  an  expensive  article ;  but  with  many 
diabetic  patients  this  will  not  be  an  object  of  consideration.  It  is  im- 
proved in  taste  by  being  slightly  toasted  and  eaten  warm.  I  here  sub- 
join Mr.  Palmer's  receipt  :— 

Take  the  ligneous  matter  of  sixteen  pounds  of  potatoes  washed  free 
from  starch,  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  mutton  suet,  half  a  pound  of 
fresh  butter,  twelve  eggs,  half  an  ounce  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  two 
ounces  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  This  quantity  to  be  divided  into  eight 
cakes,  and  in  a  quick  oven  baked  until  nicely  browned.  At  first  gum- 
arabic  in  sensible  quantity  was  also  introduced  into  this  bread,  on  the 
ground  of  the  assertion  of  Professor  Graham,  that  when  that  substance 
ia  taken  by  the  diabetic  patient,  the  proportion  of  sugar  evolved  from  his 
system  is  not  thereby  increased,  and  that  consequently  it  might  probably 
supply  matter  for  pulmonary  oxidation.  However,  it  was  found  that  it 
rendered  the  bread  tenacious  and  disagreeable  ;  so  that  its  use  was  subse- 
quently abandoned.  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  whatever  merit  there 
may  be  in  the  production  of  this  bread,  it  is  entirely  due  to  Mr.  C  F. 
Palmer.  My  friend  Dr.  Evans  suggests,  and  I  think  with  reason,  that 
this  bread  would  probably  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  bran.  Some  gluten  might  also  be  added  with  advantage. — 
Chemical  Gazette, 

♦  I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  assert,  that  bread  deprived  of  a  portion  of  its 
starch  is  not  preferable  to  common  bread  for  diabetic  patients. 
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HAKDBNma  OP  gtpsdm: 

It  is  well  known  that  calcined  gypsum,  when  moistened  with  a  solution 
of  alum,  and  re-calcined,  acquires  an  increase  of  hardness.  Keating  last 
year  recommended  the  employment  of  a  solution  of  1  lb.  of  horax  in  9  IK 
of  water.  With  this  solution  the  calcined  pieces  of  gypsum  are  to  be 
moistened,  then  heated  to  redness  for  six  hours,  and  powdered.  The  effect 
is  said  to  be  still  better  if  1  lb.  of  tartar  and  twice  as  much  water  be  add€4 
to  the  above  solution. 

From  some  experiments  made  by  Erdmann  it  appears  that  Puch*s 
soluble  glass  ( Wasser^a)  is  well  adapted  for  hardening  the  surface  of 
plaster  of  Paris  ^gure^.—Pharmaceutisches  Central  Bhtf,  Aug.  30,  1848. 

[As  some  of  our  readers  may  not  be  acquainted  with  Fuch's  solublb 
0QL4as,  we  subjoin  the  formula  for  making  it. — ^Ed.  Pharmaceutical  Jaumaim 

Take  ten  parts  of  carbonate  of  potash,  fifteen  parts  of  quartz  (or  sand 
free  from  iron  and  alumina)  and  one  part  of  carbon  :  melt  them  together. 
The  addition  of  carbon  promotes  the  decomposition  of  the  carbonate  of 
potash.  The  resulting  mass  (jsUkaie  of  potash)  is  soluble  in  four  or  fi^e 
p83i;s  of  boiling  water ;  the  solution  by  eraporation  yields  a  transparent 
kind  of  glass,  which  is  permanent  in  the  air,  and  is  somewhat  harder  than 
common  glass.  It  is  composed  of  silica  62,  potash  26,  and  water  12r:100. 
Applied  to  wood  and  other  objects  it  renders  them  incombustible.] 


ON  THE  SEEDS  OF  THE  BICINUS  COMMUNIS. 

BT  IL  CALLOMD. 

M.  Cali/)ND  has  been  engaged  for  several  years  in  the  examination  of 
the  seeds  of  the  Ricinua  communis,  or  castor-oil  plant.  It  is  well  known 
that  these  seeds  yield  a  mild  purgative  oil  (cavfor-oil) ;  but  the  mark  from 
which  the  oil  has  been  pressed  retains  an  emetico-cathartic  principle  which 
the  author  considers  to  possess  much  interest  The  castor-seeds,  admi* 
mstered  in  doses  of  one  or  two  drachms,  either  in  their  natural  state,  or 
made  into  an  emidsion,  generally  produce  hypercatharsis  accompanied  by 
Yomiting.  The  mark  or  residue  from  which  the  oil  has  been  pressed 
operates  with  nearly  the  same  energy  as  the  seeds  in  their  natural  states 
from  which  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  mild  expressed  oil  owes  its  pur- 
gative property  to  the  presence  of  a  minute  quantity  of  the  active  principle 
alluded  ta  It  has  even  been  supposed  that  the  purgative  principle  was 
an  oleo-resinous  body.  M.  Callond  affirms  that  this  principle  possesses 
neither  the  character  of  an  oil  nor  of  a  resin.  The  following  are  the  expe- 
riments upon  which  this  assertion  is  founded  : — 

1.  After  having  expressed  the  oil  from  the  seeds  by  a  powerful  pressure^ 
the  mark  was  treated  with  pure  alcohol  and  the  filtered  liquor  submitted 
to  spontaneous  evaporation.  The  oily  residue,  administered  in  different 
doses,  was  found  to  hare  the  same  action  as  the  expressed  oil. 

2.  After  having  exhausted  the  seeds  of  ereiy  thing  soluble  in  boiling 
alcohol,  the  residual  mark,  when  administered  to  the  extent  of  seven  or 
eight  grains  in  a  glass  of  sweetened  water,  produced  nausea  and  salivation, 
which  continued  for  more  than  six  hours.  Tliirty  grains,  administered  in 
two  doses  to  a  young  man  of  strong  constitution,  caused  vomiting,  accom* 
panied  by  much  straining,  for  nearly  twenty-four  hours. 

M.  Callond  is  still  engaged  in  th^e  investigations. — Joum,  de  Pharnu 
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If  the  albumen  be  Beparated  from  Ha^  diluted  white  of  egs;  bj  means  of 
fllcoho),  and  ^he  filtered  liquid  mixed,  according  to  Tronuner**  method*  vi^ 
a  few  drops  of  solution  ot  caustic  potash,  and  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  and  then  heated,  the  liquid,  wliich  before  heating  was 
blue,  becomes  now  brownish  yellow,  and  after  some  time  lets  fall  a  sediment 
of  the  same  colour.    Tliere  is,  therefore,  sugar  contained  in  the  fluid.* 

My  attention  was  drawn  to  this  subject  by  Winckler's  observation  that 
the  incubate4  egg  contains  sugar  of  milk. — Annaien  der  Chemie* 


OS  A  YELLOW  COLOURING  MATTER  IN  CRUDE  TARTAR. 

A  dyer  of  Leipsig  discovered  that  he  could  make  use  of  a  certain  sort 
of  crude  tartar,  which  had  been  imported  from  Italy,  and  was,  from  its 
otitwaid  appearance,  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  usual  sorts,  for 
dyeing  yellow ;  and  that  it  was  in  consequenco  of  the  yellow  pigmoit 
contained  in  it  that  this  tartar  was  not  applicable  for  every  odour. 
A  sample  of  it  was  tried  with  ether  and  alcohol,  whidi  extracted  but  a 
trace  of  a  colouring  matter.  In  caustic  potash  and  caustic  ammonia  the 
tartar  dissolved  and  yielded  a  dark  yellowish  brown  colour,  similar  to  that 
which  the  safflower  assumes  with  potash.  By  maceration  with  carbonate 
of  soda,  the  tartrate  of  potash  could  be  extracted  without  dissolving  the 
yellow  pigment.  From  the  impure  sediment  which  remained  behind 
after  the  application  of  carbonate  of  soda,  ammonia,  and  especially  potash 
ley,  the  pigment  was  extracted.  On  adding  alum  to  the  solution  of  the 
latter  in  potash,  a  pure  and  beauttfulJy  yellow  coloured  aluminous  earth 
fell  down.  The  pigment  changed,  however,  in  the  potash  solution  Drom 
the  commencement  of  its  becoming  dissolved.  It  is  very  probable  that 
some  yellow  pigment  had  been  employed  for  colouring  the  wine,  which 
deposited,  and  was  thus  inclosed  by  the  tariar.^l'harmaceutischea  Centred 
Blatt,  Jan.  26,  1848. 


ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  ETHIOP'S  MINERAL. 

BT  M.  C.  VOOLER. 

The  usual  method  of  preparing  Ethiop's  mineral^  consists  In  trituraUng 
the  mercury  and  sulphur  together  in  a  marble  or  porcelain  mortar.  The 
mixture  is  sprinkled  from  time  to  time  with  water  or  spirit  of  wine  while 
the  trituration  is  continued,  until  globules  of  mercury  can  no  longer  be 
discovered  by  means  of  a  magnifying  glass.  This  process  is  objectionably 
in  a  practical  point  of  view,  for  as  the  mixture  becomes  dry  from  the- 
evaporation  of  the  liquid  employed,  the  dust  is  dififused  through  the  atmos- 
phere, and  not  only  is  there  loss  of  product,  but  the  operator  suffers  incon- . 
Tenience  from  the  inhalation  of  mercurial  vapours.  Tliese  evils  may  be 
obviated  by  adopting  the  following  method  of  effectinjg  the  combination  : 
the  mercury  is  put  into  a  strong  stoppered  bottle,  with  one-fourth  of  ita 
weight  of  sulphur.  These  are  shaken  together  for  about  two  hours,  more 
sulphur  is  then  added,  and  the  agitation  continued  mitil  combination  la 
completed.  The  process  is  conducted  in  this  wav  in  a  shorter  time,  an^ 
with  less  inconvenience  than  that  which  is  usually  adopted. — Archie,  der 
Pharmacie, 

*  This  reduction  of  peroxide  to  oxide  of  copper  merely  proves  the  pre- 
sence of  a  deoxidizing  substance,  and  does  not  establish  Uie  existenoe  of 
sugar  of  milk. 
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jFrom  the  Nickel  mine  at  Wi^baek,  near  DiBenberg. 

BT  I>K.  8CHMABBL.  ■         ' 'T 

Thi»  substance  contained  55.575  nickel ;  2.9t5  copper ;  0.600  iron  j* 
S1.975  ftnenic ;  7.955  sulphnr;  besides  0.125  of  insoluble  residae  and 
0.845  XoiM.— Pharmaceutical  Central  Blatt,  No.  51,  1847. 

THE  ALNWICK  BOTANICAL  SOCIETY. 
Wb  have  received  a  copy  of  the  rules  of  this  Society,  which  bebg ' 
concise,  are  subjoined  entire.  However  unpretending  may  be  the  efforts 
of  a  little  institution  of  this  kind,  such  efiorta  ought  to  be  encouAged^ 
and  we  are  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  making  known  the  puo^ 
ceedings.  Every  country  town  is  surrounded  with  plants  and  flowers, 
and  the  motto,  **  circumspice^'^  adopted  by  the  Alnwick  Botanieid 
Society  would  be  equally  applicable  to  many  other  localities. 

••/Vewtlfn*— John  Davison,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.;  Vice-Presidents --Mr.  "R, 
Hunter,  Mr.  B.  Allen.  Mr.  T.  Walby,  Mr.  T.  Clark  ;  Secretaries —Uc. 
J.  L.  Lackley,  Mr.  James  Heatley,  jun.;  7rea«ir«r— Mr.  E.  Storer. 

^^  RULES. 

**  1.  This  Society  shall  be  called  the  Alnwick  Botanical  Society,  and  shall 
be  independent  of  every  other. 

'*  2.  Its  objects  shall  be  the  full  and  systematic  investigation  of  the 
plants  indigenous  to  the  neighbourhood  ;  the  mutual  instruction  of  tho 
Members;  and  a  general  study  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  all  its  branches. 

"  3.  It  shall  consist  of  a  President,  four  Vice-Presidents,  two  Secretaries, 
a  Treasurer,  and  Honorary  and  Ordinary  Members. 

*'  4.  The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  on  the  anni- 
versary meeting  on  the  24th  day  of  January,  unless  such  day  shall  fall 
upon  a  Saturday  or  Sunday,  in  which  case  they  shall  be  elected  on  the 
Monday  following. 

^  5.  It  shall  be  allowable  for  any  person  to  become  a  Member  of  this 
Society  on  the  payment  of  one  shilling  entrance^fee,  and  an  annual  sub- 
scription of  two  shillings,  payable  in  advance ;  provided  that  such  person 
be  proposed  and  seconded  at  a  general  meeting,  and  provided  that  one 
week's  notice  be  given  of  his  or  her  desire  to  become  a  Member. 

^  6.  If  any  Member  shall  be  more  than  one  year's  subscription  in  arrear« 
he  shall  cease  to  bo  a  Member. 

^  7.  An  herbarium  shall  be  formed  for  the  use  and  instruction  of  the 
Members,  and  a  register  of  indigenous  plants  shall  be  kept  by  one  of  the 
Secretaries. 

^  8.  The  office  of  President  of  the  Society  shall  not  be  filled  by  any  one 
person  for  more  than  three  years  successively;  but  after  the  lapse  of  one 
year  he  shall  be  re-eligible  for  the  office. 

^9.  The  votes  shall  in  all  cases  be  taken  by  ballot,  if  any  Member  shall 
demand  the  same. 

**  10.  The  meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on  the  evening  of  the 
first  Wednesday  in  every  month  from  November  till  March  inclusive,  and 
on  every  Wednesday  from  April  till  October  inclusive — the  chair  to  bo 
taken  at  half- past  eight  o'clock  precisely. 

**  11.  No  rule  shall  be  altered  unless  at  the  anniversary  meeting;  and 
one  month's  notice  shidl  be  given  to  each  and  every  Member  of  any  in- 
tended alteration  of  any  rule,  or  of  any  new  general  rule  being  desired. 

*M2.  A  subscription  of  two  guineas  entitles  the  donor  to  become  ail 
Honorary  Member  for  life." 
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PHAEMACY  IN  SPAIN. 
jReport  <m  MM.  Chiarhne  and  Mallabia's  History  of  Pharmacy  m  Spahu 

BT  Mar.  CAP  AND  OAULTIER  DE  CLAUBRT. 

Th«  authors  divide  their  hiatory  into  four  epochs  :  the  first  extending 
fipom  640  before  Christ  to  the  third  century  of  our  era;  the  second,  from 
the  ninth  to  the  sixteenth  century  ;  the  third,  from  the  sixteenth  to  the 
nineteenth  century.    The  fourth  epoch  comprises  the  nineteenth  century. 

We  will  not  dwell  on  the  first  epocli,  the  facts  of  that  period  relate  to 
the  general  history  of  the  sciences,  and  those  appertaining  to  Chemistry 
have  been  learnedly  unrayelled  by  M.  Hoefer.  The  portion  of  these  details 
fielating  to  our  profession,  has  been  compiled  by  one  of  us  (M.  Cap)  in  the 
Biatory  of  Pharmacy  now  in  course  of  publication,  and  of  which  the  two 
first  parts  are  principiUly  deroted  to  the  history  of  the  pharmacy  of  the 
ancients. 

The  second  period  will  appear  the  more  interesting,  inasmuch  as  it  en- 
lightens us  as  to  the  history  of  our  art  as  practised  by  the  Arabs. 

A  Jewish  uniyersity  established  at  Sara,  in  Asia,  in  the  ninth  centary, 
produced  some  remarkable  men. 

In  the  Arabian  schools  of  Cordova,  Seville,  Murcia,  Saragossa,  Toled<^ 
&C.,  &c.,  the  works  of  numerous  authors  are  found,  which  are  deserving 
of  note.  It  is  known  that  Abenzoar,  who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century, 
made  the  manufacture  of  syrups  and  electuaries  his  particular  study — ^the 
preparation  of  medicines,  the  properties  of  medicinal  plants,  and  the 
method  of  mixing  them.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  a  work  entitled 
Liber  Secretorum,  was  written  by  Bubacar,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  salt 
cf  urine,  and  of  a  species  of  moon  obtained  in  distilling  urine  with  white 
day,  chalk,  and  carbonated  organic  matters,  a  process  which  greatly 
resemUies  that  employed  by  Brandt  in  the  18th  century  to  obtain  phos- 
phorus, and  which  might  have  been  already  known  by  Bubacar. 

Under  the  government  of  Alonzo  the  Judge,  in  1252,  divers  laws  were 
passed  relative  to  the  practice  of  medicine  and  pharmacy  ;  inspections 
were  made  twice  a  year,  from  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  fveros  of  the  provinces  necessarily  caused  differences  in  the 
legal  enactments,  but  nevertheless,  a  general  system  of  organization  was 
manifested  at  this  period.  In  1403,  under  the  reign  of  D.  Martin,  severe 
laws  were  established  relative  to  the  sale  of  active  preparations,  and 
punishments  were  inflicted  when  accidents  occurred  from  their  use. 

Lopez  de  Ylllalobas  wrote,  in  1488,  when  but  nineteen  years  of  age,  a 
treatise  in  verse,  entitled,  A  Summary  of  Medicine^  in  which  he  devotes 
numerous  stanzas  to  purgatives,  theriaca,  ointments,  and  plasters. 
T6wards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Julius  Gutieris  de  Toledo  wrote 
■ome  interesting  observations  on  syrups  and  juleps. 

The  first  FharmacopcBia  published  by  a  Chemist  was  in  1497,  by  Pierre 
Benedicto  Matheo,  who,  as  is  seen,  wrote  1 59  years  before  Michel  du  Scean  j 
but  the  latter  is  considered  by  many  authors,  and  in  particular  by  MBf. 
Henry  and  Guibourt,  as  being  the  first  Chemist  who  had  written  on  this 
art.  In  i486,  Saladin  d'Ascala  wrote  his  Compendium  Aramatontm^  in 
which  he  describes  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  medi- 
cines. He  mentions  the  following  fact,  proving  that  the  adulteration  of 
medicines  has  not  been  confined  to  our  times.  A  Chemist  was  fined  9,000 
ducats,  and  deprived  of  his  civil  rights  during  twelve  months,  for  having 
adulterated  manna  with  sugar  and  starch. 

Pharmacy  in  Spain  made  in  the  sixteenth  century  great  advances,  which 
the  discovery  of  the  New  World  must  have  singularly  accelerated.  In 
1535,  the  College  of  Apothecaries  of  Barcelona  published  the  Concordia 
Farmacopolarum  HarchtnoneMium,  and  that  of  Saragossa,  in  1553,  the  Con* 
eordia  Aromatorum,  and  the  Farmacopea  Cesar- Augustana,  which  were  com- 
plete treatises  of  Pharmacy,  embracing  all  relating  to  that  science.    A 
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fpecial  and  very  lengthy  code  of  laws  relating  to  FharmacT  was  enacted, 
which  doserye  notice  on  acoonnt  of  the  lemarkaMe  regulauons  they  eon- 


.  We  regret  not  heing  ahle  to  analyze  that  portion  of  Drs.  Chiarlone  ahd 
Mallama  8  work,  relative  to  the  state  of  Fhannacy  in  Spain  during  the 
third  epoch  ;  we  should  haye  found  therein  curious  and  important  details, 
a  great  part  of  which  are  quite  unknown  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  Until 
the  present  time,  little  attention  has  heen  paid  to  the  scientific  Uteratore 
of  a  people,  who,  in  many  other  respects,  have  furnished  documents  of  a 
useful  nature,  so  that  the  union  of  many  special  conditions  were  necessary 
in  order  to  investigate  all  that  that  country  had  produced  relative  to 
Pharmacy.  The  authors  of  the  work  we  are  analyzing  were  in  the  mofil 
favourahle  position  for  this  purpose,  and  have  gladly  profited  hy  it. 

The  seventeenth  century  again  offers  much  that  is  important  in  the 
history  of  Spanish  Pharmacy,  both  as  regards  the  publication  of  numerous 
works  by  Chemists,  and  the  legislation  on  this  subject.  Although  much 
in  advance  of  France  in  Uiis  respect.  Spain  was  but  very  imperfectly 
known,  the  splendour  of  her  conquests  in  the  New  World,  and  the  import- 
ance of  her  wealth,  attracted  universal  attention,  and  even  those  whose 
particular  studies  might  be  expected  to  have  led  them  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  laws  relative  to  our  profession,  partook  of  the  general  opinion  as  to  the 
state  of  ignorance  in  the  Peninsula. 

We  see  in  the  eighteenth  century  a  continuation  of  that  movement  pre- 
tIousIv  given  to  Pharmaceutical  science,  and  improved  legislation  in  refer- 
ence thereto,  indicating  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  disposition  of  the  directing 
minds  of  that  period.  The  number  of  books  published,  and  the  nature  ^ 
the  subjects  to  which  they  relate,  are  necessarUy  affected  by  the  intellectual 
movement  of  this  century,  and  in  this  respect  Spain  was  not  behind  other 
nations.  France  has  been  accused— and  it  must  be  confessed  not  without 
cause — of  not  occupying  herself  sufficiently  with  the  occurrences  of  other 
countries.  Qerman  literature,  and  even  that  of  England,  are  more  au  cou' 
rant  of  what  is  publishing  elsewhere  than  is  the  case  in  France. 

A  very  interesting  chapter  of  the  work  to  which  we  are  alluding  ter- 
minates the  liistory  of  the  third  epoch.  It  treats  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Colleges  of  Spain :  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  some  of  tlie  details, 
l^ese  establishments,  anterior  to  all  the  scientific  academies  of  Europe, 
existed  at  Valencia,  Barcelona,  Saragossa,  Pampeluna,  Madrid,  Seville, 
Toledo,  Tarragon,  and  in  some  other  towns. 

The  College  of  Valencia  already  existed  in  1327,  in  the  reign  of  King 
P.  Alphonse,  who  granted  to  the  Apothecaries  of  this  city  the  rights  of 
admitting  into  their  body  all  those  wishing  to  exercise  this  profession.  In 
1441,  the  Apothecaries  petitioned  the  Queen,  Donna  Maria  of  Arragon,  to 
be  allowed  to  constitute  the  College  into  an  association  for  their  mutual 
protection,  and  the  exercise  of  charity  to  each  other. 

The  privilege  granted  them  orders  that  all  Apothecaries  are  to  use 
uniform  weights  ;  it  prohibits  the  sale,  by  those  who  have  not  been  received 
by  the  College,  of  all  distilled  waters,  excepting  those  of  orange-flowers, 
rose,  &C.,  and  contains  minute  details  as  to  the  conditions  of  admission 
and  other  rules  which  we  cannot  enter  upon.  • 

In  1512,  at  a  general  meeting  of  Apothecaries,  it  was  enacted  that  no 
one  could  be  received  until  he  had  practised  for  eight  years,  instead  of 
six,  which  was  the  former  law  ;  and  rules  were  established  relative  to  the 
theoretical  and  practical  examinations  the  candidates  were  to  undergo. 
In  1601,  the  College  published  the  Farmacopea  Vakn^na,  of  which  there 
was  a  new  edition  in  1629.  The  College  of  Barcelona  existed  in  1352,  and 
published  a  Pharmacopoeia  in  1535. 

The  fourth  epoch  of  Pliarmapy,  which  includes  the  present  century,  con- 
tains less  unknown  details  than  those  precedmg,  but  nevertheless  deserves 
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notice,  especially  in  relation  to  pharmaceutical  legiilation,  which  was  ten* 
dered  much  more  perfect. 

CarboneU's  work  translated  into  Freneb,  was  st  this  period  an  intetfesting 
event  in  the  history  of  Pharmacy ;  but  many  otber  works  of  some  interest 
appeared  at  the  same  time. 

Although  the  details  relating  to  the  history  of  pharmaceutical  literature, 
with  reference  to  the  period  anterior  to  our  century,  are  full  of  interest, 
yet  those  which  relate  to  tlie  present  century  leave  much  to  be  desired. 

Wo  will  content  ourselves  with  referring  to  two  instances  illustrative  of 
this  t  the  works  of  Pelletier  are  noticed  in  so  incomplete  a  manner  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  form  any  idea  of  them  ;  the  names  of  Serrullas  and 
Bobiquet  are  not  even  found  amidst  those  who  have  advanced  French 
Pharmacy  in  our  time.  We  must  frankly  say  that  this  portion  of  the 
work  is  nut  nearly  equal  to  ihe  previous  parts. 

If  the  pharmaceutical  legislation  of  our  country  has  excited  such 
numerous  and  legitimate  reclamations,  and  if  we  are  desirous  of  seeing  it 
cast  off  tlmt  which  it  has  inherited  from  past  centuries,  it  is  curious  to 
see  tlmt  Spain,  which  we  imagine  to  be  so  much  behind  us,  has  preceded 
us  in  this  respect  in  a  remarkable  manner. 

At  a  time  when  tlie  titles  of  nobility  were  a  distinction  to  which  all 
classes  could  not  aspire,  we  are  interested  and  surprised  to  find  a  privilege 
granted  in  1650  by  Don  Philippe,  placing  in  the  same  rank  with  Phy- 
sicians all  tliose  practising  Pharmacy,  and  declaring  that  they  cottld  not 
be  admitted  to  the  practice  of  any  mechanical  art,  then  looked  upon  as 
beneath  that  of  medicine  and  the  liberal  arts. 

In  1800,  Don  Carlos  declared  Pharmacy  to  be  distinct  from  medicine, 
and  formed  laws  relative  to  the  examinations  and  inspections  of  Phar- 
macies. To  be  enabled  to  practise,  the  degree  of  bachelor  and  doetor  4f 
medicine  was  necessary  in  addition  to  tliat  of  licentiate  of  Pharmacy  ; 
the  inspections  were  made  by  a  Pliysician  and  a  Chemist,  and  presiM 
over  by  one  of  the  elder  professors  of  Medicine  or  Pharmacy*  A  higMr 
assembly  was  established  for  the  faculty  of  Pharmacy,  and  charged  whh 
all  the  details  of  administration  for  the  whole  kingdom. 

In  1804,  the  same  sovereign  made  several  modifications  to  tli«  pn9VfcMls 
laws  ;  he  established  a  botanical  garden,  and  a  museum  of  natural  hlMoxy 
in  each  college ;  the  pupils  had  to  attend  for  three  yeairs,  the  practical  and 
theoretical  lectures  of  the  colleges. 

In  order  to  pass  from  one  course  to  another,  the  pupils  had  to  undergo 
a  severe  examination  on  each  subject  of  their  instruction.  To  obtain  the 
degree  of  Bachelor,  they  were  required  to  lecture  in  Latin  for  half*aa>4Knir, 
on  one  of  the  branches  of  i)harmaceutical  science. 

The  grade  of  Licentiate  was  to  be  obtained  after  two  years  practioal 
exercise  in  the  laboratories  of  the  faculty,  or  in  a  Chemist's  shop  $  li 
theoretical  examination,  and  one  on  practice,  on  two  difibrent  days,  were 
obligatory.  Aflter  these  examinations,  the  candidate  was  required  to 
recognise  and  define  a  certain  number  of  plants  and  medicines,  and  answer 
queries  relative  to  the  doses  in  which  yery  powerfhi  medicines  aite 
administered.  The  licentiate  might  practise  Pharmacy  thtougliout  tiie 
kingdom.  To  obtain  the  degree  of  Doctor,  the  candidate  was  required  to 
treat  on  any  subject  chosen  by  the  College,  and  to  answer  all  arguments 
presented  to  him.  Some  laws  relating  to  military  pharmacy  c^npleted 
the  code. 

In  1815,  Ferdinand  YIL  remodelled  the  higher  assembly,  and  extended 
pharmaceutical  instruction,  which  from  that  time  has  consisted  of  a  course 
of  natural  history,  of  physios,  of  chemistry,  practical  pharmacy,  and  of 
theoretical  phannacy.--^o»rna/  de  Phammck. 
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7inilPHBfMiAfiTfiB  AUD  WABDBNS  OP  THE  APOTHEGAKIES 
'"'■''  ""        COMPATflY  AGAINST  RAPHAEL  LOtJIS  LOBO,  '. 

Bk/ore  Mr,  Serjeant  HeaUi^  in  the  County  Court  of  Middlesex,  Fel,  23,  is-^* 

Tnis  was  an  action  brought  by  the  ^ledical  Protection  Qtiloe,  .using 
iHvi  name  of  the  Master,  Wardens,  &c,  to  recover  from  tlie  defendant  JiU9f 
'x^'hich  he  had  forfeited  to  tlie  use  of  the  Society  for  practising  aa  tnk  Apo- 
tliecary,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  56  Geo.  III.,  c.  194, 

Hr.  J*.  0.  Griffiths  appeared  as  Counsel,  and  Mr.  \V.  V.  £yre  aa  Solicitor 
for  the  Plaintiffs.    The  Defendant  conducted  his  own  defence. 

.    Mr,  Grifitha. — I  do  not  know  if  tlie  defendant  denies  tbo  ofibnce. 

Mr,  Serjeant  Heath  (to  defendant). — Do  you  deny  this  charge  ? 

The  defendant  replied  in  the  negative,  but  took  an  objection  to  a  mis- 
nomer,  viz.,  that  he  was  described  in  the  summons  as  Robett  Lewis  Lobe, 
whereas  his  real  name  was  Raphael  Louis  Lobo. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Heath  orerruiea  the  objection,  directing  the  record  to  be 
amended,  and  that  the  case  should  proceed. 

Mr,  Grijfithe.'^^siy  it  please  your  Honour,  I  am  instructed  on  behalf  of 
the  Master  and  Wardens  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  of  London,  who. 
Sat  the  first  timey  avail  themselves  of  this  very  yaluable  jurisdiction  to 
recover  the  penalties  to  which  all  persons  illegally  practising  as  Apothe- 
caries render  themselves  liable,  under  the  Act  of  Parliament  under  which 
this  plaint  is  laid,  viz.,  the  65  Gea  III.,  c  194,  by  the  20th  clause  of  which 
it  is  provided  that  any  unqualified  person  acting  "  without  a  Certificate 
after  the  first  day  of  August,  1615,  shall  for  every  such  offence  forfeit  and 
pay. the  wax  of  Twenty  Pounds."  The  other  section,  the  26th,  declares 
4tae  mode  ia  wludt  the  same  is  to  be  recovered,  viz., ''  by  Action  or  Suit 
ft(  La.Wi  u»  the  name  of  the  Master,  Wardens,  and  Society  of  the  Art  and 
Mystery  of  Apothecaries  of  the  City  of  London,  in  any  of  His  Migcsty's 
Gmxrttt  of  Record  in  England  or  Wales." 

7    MK  Serfeani  HeaUi^^Ate  you  quite  sure,  Sir,  that  this  Court  has  juHs- 
difit^onin  this  matter— I  am  not  quite  satisfied  on  that  head. 

Mr,  Griffiths,—!  think  there  is  no  doubt  tliis  Court  has  Jurisdiction. 
There  was  a  <uuie  lately  decided,  that  these  Courts  had  jurisdiction  in  an 
gOtWaof  debt  under  the  statute,  and  in  this  case,  as  this  is  a  court  of 
lOOMi^  this  •action  can  be  brought  with  respect  to  the  practising  as  an 
Apothecary.  I  will  first  quote  two  or  three  cases,  which,  when  your 
:]MtfiOBr:has  faeardyl  think  every  doubt  on  your  mind,  as  to  the  practising; 
•will,  be  removed.  The  first  case  is  the  Apothecaries'  Society  v,  Lotinga, 
wliich  your  honour  will  find  in  2d  Moody  and  Robinson,  p.  499,  in  which 
Mr.  Justice  -Cresswell,  In  giving  judgment,  states  this  definition  of  the 
•joature  of  the  practice  of  an  Apothecary.  That  learned  judge  says,  '*  Now 
I  appnelidttd  that  on  Apothecary,  is  a  person  who  professes  to  judge  of 
internid  disease  by  its  symptoms,  and  applies  himself  to  cure  that  disease 
by  medicines."  Jn  Woodward  v.  Ball,  Mr.  Justice  Williams  says,  '*  The 
practising  as  an  Apothecary  is  the  mixing  up  and  preparing  of  medicines 
•ptetoribed  by  the  party  himself."  This  case  is  found  in  C  Oarrington  and 
Payne,  p.  678.  That,  you  see,  is  a  little  more  extensive  definition  of  the 
datjes  of  aa  Apothecary ;  it  inay  be,  indeed,  that  a  Chemist  who  mixes 
up  the  prescr^)tion  of  a  Physician  is  liable  to  the  penalty  imder  this  Act. 

Mr»  SetjeaiU  HeatL-^ThaX  has  never  been  tried. 

Mr,  Griffiths.— Though  it  has  never  been  put  in  fbrce,  I  doubt  not  that 
we  shall  soon  have  the  matter  brought  before  the  Courts,  and  the  sooner 
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tbe  matter  is  brought  before  them  the  better,  and  put  in  a  proper  titoation, 
both  for  the  profession  and  the  public,  who,  at  veil  as  the  pn^eaaion,  are 
deeply  interested  in  it,  inasmuch  as  no  question  perhapa  more  diieetly 
affects  the  public  welfare  than  that  proper  securities  should  be  afforded 
them  in  the  employment  of  medical  men.  In  the  case  of  the  Apothecaries' 
Company  agsunst  Allen,  reported  in  the  4th  Barnwell  and  Addphus, 
page  626,  Lord  Denman,  in  a  case  where  a  person  kept  no  shop,  and  did 
not  make  up  any  Physician's  prescriptions,  and  was  not  able  to  do  so,  but 
advised  patients,  and  made  up  for  and  sold  to  them  the  medicines  which 
he  himsdf  ordered  ;  his  lordship  was  of  opinion,  ^  That  a  person  com- 
pounding medicines,  and  selling  them  under  these  circumstances,  did  act 
as  an  Apothecary  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  and  that  it  made  no 
difference  if  he  prescribed  aa  well  as  prepared  the  medicine."  This  was 
confirmed  by  the  full  Court,  and  may,  therefore,  be  taken  as  settled  law. 
I  am  further  instructed  that  this  defendant  lias  been  in  the  liahtt  of  advis- 
ing patients  from  time  to  time,  and  administering  medicines  to  them.  In 
this  particular  case  I  shall  show  your  honour,  by  evidence,  that  he  did 
attend  Alexander  Reeves,  and  that  he  gave  to  the  Registrar  of  the  district 
a  certificate  that  the  deceased  died  from  pneumonia,  which  I  shall  also 
satisfy  your  honour  is  an  Apothecaiy's  case.  The  patient  appears  only 
to  have  lived  three  days,  which,  perhaps,  may  lead  to  an  inference  that 
not  only  was  there  want  of  legal  qualification,  but  great  want  <^  medical 
skill.  On  the  certificate  there  is  a  printed  notice  to  the  parties  signing  it, 
containing  these  words,  '*  If  this  form  shoidd  fall  into  the  hands  of  any 
unqualifi^  practitioner,  he  is  recommended  not  to  fill  it  up.** 

Serjeant  HeaUi—Does  the  Act  state  that  none  but  Apothecaries  shall 
sign  such  a  certificate  ? 

Mr.  Griffit/is,^lfo,  Sir,  but  I  believe  that  the  practice  is,  that  no  Registrar 
will  knowingly  receive  a  certificate  from  any  but  a  duly  qualified  prac- 
titioner ;  and,  as  the  Registration  Act  was  not  passed  at  the  time  oi  the 
Apothecaries'  Act,  no  provision  could  of  course  be  made  therein  to  thai 
effect  There  beinpr  some  doubt  entertained  in  this  case  as  to  the  qnidift* 
cation  of  the  defendant,  a  letter  was  written  to  him  by  the  Registrar, 
desiring  to  know  by  what  authority  he  took  upon  himself  to  sign  such 
certificates.  To  this  he  wrote  in  reply,  alleging  he  had  obtained  a  diploma 
as  a  Doctor  of  Medicine  and  Suxgery  of  the  University  of  Giessen.  He 
therefore  has  nothing  but  the  certificate  of  a  foreign  Unirersity,  which 
cannot  be  made  available  in  England  ;  indeed,  there  are  decided  cases  to 
show  that  Scotch  Diplomas  or  Certificates  are  not  legal  qualifications 
under  this  Act ;  and  I  apprehend,  therefore,  that  this  defence,  if  set  up  by 
tiie  defendant,  cannot  prevaiL  I  am  indeed  rather  taken  by  surprise  by 
the  defendant  making  any  defence  to-day,  as  I  was  instmcted  that  lie 
admitted  the  charge,  and  had  thrown  himself  on  the  leniency  of  the 
plain  tifl^. 

The  learned  Judge  read  from  a  paper,  which  had  been  handed  in  by  the 
defendant,  a  statement  by  him  that  he  had  made  the  admission  alluded  to 
upon  the  representation  of  Mr.  Eyre,  the  solicitor  for  the  plaintiffs,  that 
if  he  did  so,  further  proceedings  should  not  be  taken  ;  but,  having  found 
that  the  Apothecaries*  Company  would  not  abandon  their  proceedings,  he 
had  thought  proper  to  withdraw  that  admission,  and  endeavour  to  defend 
himself. 

The  Judge  said  he  was  willing  to  accede  to  anything  the  perties  desired, 
if  it  would  meet  the  justice  of  the  case. 

Mr,  Griffiths, — This,  Sir,  is  a  public  body,  and  your  Honour  will  at  once 
perceive  that  they  could  not,  consistently  with  their  public  duty,  enter 
mto  any  private  compromise  with  any  individual ;  but  I  am  instructed  to 
say,  that  the  plainti&  have  really  no  wish  to  press  the  case  with  any 
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degree  of  harshness  against  Mr.  Loho,  and  are  willing,  therefore,  to  take 
tbeir  judgment  for  the  penalty  and  costs,  hut  the  costs  (out-of-pocket 
only)  being  paid,  no  execution  will  he  issued,  if  the  defendant  promises 
not  again  to  practise  as  an  Apothecary  while  he  remains  unqualified,  and 
bond  jidt  abstains  from  so  doing.    The  defendant  having  assented, 

Mr,  Serjeant  Heath  said, — ^I  think  the  Apothecaries'  Company  hare 
acted  very  rightly  in  bringing  this  case  before  the  public,  and  very  rightly 
also  in  refusing  to  enter  into  any  compromise. 

Judpnent-^Let  an  order  be  made  for  the  full  amount  of  £20,  and  costs 
to  be  taxed  ;  on  pajrment  of  taxed  costs,  all  further  proceedings  to  be 
stayed  until  the  ftirther  order  of  the  Court  No  fVirther  order  will  be  made, 
unless  it  is  shewn  to  the  Court,  that  the  defendant  has  broken  his  pro- 
mise, in  which  case  the  judgment  will  be  enforced. 


MEETING  OP  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION 

TO   CBOW    OVER  MB.  LOBO. 

A  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Freemasons*  Tavern,  on  Monday,  the 
26th  ult.,  in  consequence  of  the  following  requisition,  signed  by 
twenty-four  Medical  Practitioners,  and  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Medical  Protection  Society : 

*^  8ir,—In  consequence  of  the  importance  of  the  recent  decision  given  ixt 
the  County  Court  of  Middlesex,  in  the  case  of  the  Apothecartes*  Socibtt 
vcmw  LoBO,  we,  the  undersigned,  think  it  advisable  that  you  should  call  a 
Public  Meeting  of  the  Medical  Profession,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  Into 
consideration  the  best  means  of  seconding  the  efforts  of  the  Medical  Pro- 
teotion  Office  for  the  suppression  of  illegal  practice." 

^  In  accordance  with  the  above  requisition,  I  hereby  convene  a  Meeting 
of  the  Medical  Professkm,  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  on  Monday  next^ 
the  96th  instant,  at  faalf-piast  Six  for  Seven  o'clock,  p.  m. 

**  PBIDE1.UX  Selbt,  Secretary,** 

The  chair  was  taken  by  John  Propert,  Esq.,  and  we  are  informed 
that  about  SOO  persons  were  present.  Some  of  the  speakers  were  loud 
and  deep  in  their  complaints  against  Chemists  and  Druggists  for 
"  taking  the  bread  out  of  their  mouths"  by  indulging  in  "  counter- 
practice  ;'  and  the  language  in  which  this  alleged  encroachment  was 
described,  was  not  of  the  most  temperate  description.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain^  In  time  for  the  present  number,  an  official  or  de- 
tailed report  of  the  proceedings — nor,  indeed,  is  this  necessary.  It  is 
sufficient  for  our  brethren  -to  oe  aware  of  the  general  object  of  the 
crusade,  of  which  the  above  is  only  a  commencement.  It  must  be 
recollected  that  this  movement  is  in  connection  with  the  party  from 
whom  emanates  the  extraordinary  proposal  for  the  suppression  of 
Dispensing  Chemists,  quoted  in  another  pan  of  this  number  (p.  456), 
and  although  we  are  not  informed  of  any  specific  resolution  of  the 
meeting,  deacribing  the  dispensing  of  prescriptions  by  Chemists  as 
ille^,  yet  we  must  be  prepared  for  any  proposition,  however  mon- 
strous, after  the  specimen  already  given. 

We  shall  watch  attentively  all  the  proceedings,  and  give  early  in- 
formation to  our  Members,  either  in  our  ne:Lt  number  or  by  circular, 
if  the  urgency  of  the  case  should  demand. 

We  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  we  hold  the  olive-branch 
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in  one  hand  and  the  thiitle  in  the  other,  being  paiticukrly  dearom 
to  promote  an  amicable,  ftar,  and  honourable  adjostment  of  the  diffinr^ 
ences  between  the  two  parties ;  but  wfaenerer  an  intemperate,  on^ 
sided,  or  unjust  attack  is  made  upon  Chemists  and  Druggists,  we  adopt 
the  thistle  in  self-defence  with  the  appropriate  motto— 
**  Nemo  me  impune  lacessit." 


DEATH  FROM  OXALIC  ACID. 

On  Friday  erening,  March  23,  Mr.  Mills  held  an  inquest  at  the  King^s 
Head,  New  Road,  on  the  late  Rev.  William  Shore  Chalk,  Rector  of  Weldon, 
Bedfordshire,  who  died  from  tiQcing  oxalic  acid,  under  the  following  extra- 
ordinary circumstances : — George  House,  clerk  to  the  Euston  Hotel,  de- 
posed, that  on  Wednesday  erenlng  last,  about  four  o'clock,  on  forcing  open 
the  door  of  his  bed-room,  he  was  found  lying  dead  in  bed,  and  at  his  side 
the  basin  fiill  of  matter  he  had  ejected  from  hU  stomach.  On  the  dressing- 
table  were  a  glass  tumbler,  a  penknife,  and  a  paiier  labelled  Purified  Epmm 
SaltB.  In  his  pockets  were  found  letters,  his  address,  and  £4. 8».  in  money. 
The  Rer.  William  Monkhouse,  Vicar  of  Ooldington,  Bedfordshire,  knew 
deceased  fbr  twelve  years,  and  never  knew  a  man  of  more  composed  or 
even  temper.  He  had  every  thing  that  could  make  life  desirable,  and  was 
the  last  man  that  would  contemplate  suicide.  In  his  opinion  the  Druggist 
supplied  deceased  with  oxalic  acid  instead  of  salts.  He  was  hi  the  habit  of 
takmg  salts.  Mr.  Shelding,  Surgeon,  11,  Euston-square,  said  he  was 
called  to  attend  deceased,  whom  he  found  dead.  The  contoits  of  the  iMsria 
at  deceased's  bedside  were  impregnated  with  oxalic  acid.  No  doe  ooirid 
be  had  to  the  name  of  the  Druggist  who  supplied  the  oxalic  aoid.  His 
opinion  was  that  it  was  given  by  the  Druggist  in  a  mistake,  and  thai  the 
deceased  took  it  unintentionally  under  the  impression  that  it  was  Epsom 
salts.  Mr.  Lynn  Smart,  solicitor,  61,  Lincoln's  Inn-fields,  gave  efsdenee 
to  the  same  effect.— Verdict— *'  Deceased  was  killed  by  oxalic  add ;  b«t 
whether  he  took  it  designedly  to  destroy  life,  or  through  ignoninoeof  its 
effects,  there  was  no  evidence  to  prove." 


THE  PREVENTION  OF  ACCIDENTS  BY  POISONING. 

BT  XR.  THOMAS  HARTBT. 

(Communicated  hy  Mr,  Veane), 

I  TAKE  the  liberty  of  suggesting,  that  a  means  of  preventing  the  acci- 
dental oubstitution  of  dangerous  medicines  in  dispensing,  more  simple,  and 
perhaps  more  effectual  than  any  that  has  yet  been  proposed,  would  be  to 
cap  the  bottles,  containing  sudi  articles  as  strychnia,  veratria,  morplua, 
and  its  salts,  pulr.  opii,  &c.  &c,  with  vulcanized  Indiarrubber  caps ;  or 
if  these  were  not  at  hand  to  tie  over  the  bottles  with  tin-foil,  pUin  or 
coloured,  or  with  bronze  paper,  or  even  leather. 

The  Macintosh  elastic  cap  would  possess  great  advantage  both  in  ap- 
pearance and  in  the  facility  with  which  it  might  be  remoTed  and  replaoed. 
I  need  scarcely  point  out  that  this  plan  offers  the  least  possible  unpedl- 
ment  to  quickness  and  convenience  in  dispensing,  while  it  offers  a  socvity 
almost  complete  against  the  use  of  one  of  these  articles  ta  mistakt  iofw^ 
other  not  ioclnded  in  the  list  of  virulent  poisons. 

Leeds,  Jem.  19,  1849. 

(hotb  ST  MR.  nsAm.) 

In  addition  to  th^abave,  I  may  mention  my  pr«otie»  with  oestahi  arti« 
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ties,  and  I  think  yoa  will  at  once  see  the  value  of  the  proposed  method, 
irhicb,  however,  is  not  new,  aa  you  had  a  letter  on  the  subject  some  time 
Igo.  There  are  few  shops  where  nearly  every  imaginable  want  in  the 
medical  department  may  be  obtained  on  application,  but  there  are  a  great 
many  where  a  few  stray  out-of-the-way  things  are  always  to  be  met  with 
in  variable  quantities  ;  some  may  keep  an  ounce  or  two,  or  perhaps  more, 
of  both  veratrine  andjalapine,  and  those  articles  probably  in  well-labelled 
bottles,  but  others  of  our  brethren  may  only  keep  a  drachm  or  two,  and 
those  in  half-ounce  or  one  ounce  bottles,  corked,  and  with  a  written  label. 
Now,  as  both  of  these  substances  are  really  very  similar  in  appearance, 
any  one  in  a  moment  of  abstraction  may  take  tlie  one  for  the  other,  and 
the  result  might  be  most  disastrous.    The  same  may  be  said  of  the  two 

grussic  acids,  Scheele's  and  the  P.L.,  both  may  be  kept  with  distinctive 
bels,  and  perhaps  as  an  additional  precaution,  in  different  kmds  or  sized 
bottles,  yet  this  may  not  be  sufficient  in  shops  where  tlie  articles  axe  not 
frequently  required  for  dispensing.  Most  of  these  small  articles,  if  I  may 
so  term  them,  are  kept  aloof  firom  the  general  visible  shop  stock,  on  ac- 
count of  the  unsightly  aspect  they  would  present  to  the  customers  ;  and 
so  being  generally  out  of  sight,  and  partially  out  of  mind,  require  a  greater 
effort  to  recognise  their  identity,  than  those  who  are  in  the  daily,  and  per- 
haps hourly,  habit  of  dispensing  them,  may  suppose.  Therefore,  for  a 
long  time  past,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  accident  from  such  causee^  I 
have  kept  sundry  dangerous  articles  not  very  frequently  in  use,  but  which 
are  more  conveniently  kept  on  the  same  shelf  with  others  having  a  similar 
appearance,  tied  over  with  a  piece  of  leather.  Thus  the  two  prussic  acids 
are  together,  Scheele's  is  tied  over,  not  being  frequently  required,  while 
the  other  is  left  free  for  the  opposite  reason.  Veratrine  and  jalapine  are 
near  each  other,  the  veratrine  is  tied  over.  Of  larger  articles,  piUv.  lyttss 
and  pulv.  cubebe,  are  on  the  same  shelf,  and  the  action  of  light  has 
brought  the  bottles  to  present  a  similar  aspect.  The  former  is  always 
tied  over,  and  not  being  in  frequent  use,  is  not  attended  by  any  inconveni- 
«noe.  Arsenic  is  always  tied  over,  wherever  kept,  for  being  a  white  pow- 
der it  might  be  misplaced,  and  if  not  tied  over  lead  to  dangerous  accidents. 
The  practice  is  applicable  to  a  variety  of  articles,  varying  with  the  cir- 
cumstances and  requirements  of  the  Druggists  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  I  think,  therefore,  a  few  words  from  you  on  the  value  of  the 
recommendation  would  have  great  weight,  and  benefit  both  the  Druggist 
and  the  community. 

Clapham  Common,  Feb.  19,  1849. 


Another  correspondent,  Mr.  Mills,  of  Bourne,  in  allusion  to  this  subjectf 
recommends  the  use  of  labels  for  poisonous  substances  with  the  word 
poison  in  red  ink  ;•  and  also  suggests  the  plan  proposed  above,  of  tying 
over  the  bottle  with  tin-foU  or  leather. 


NOVEL  METHOD  OF  DISPOSING  OF  A  DOCTOR'S  SHOP. 

Whrn  Solomon  promulgated  the  doctrine  that  '*  there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun,"  this  had  reference  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  It  oer- 
tftinly  is  not  applicable  to  modern  times,  when  every  year  or  even  every 
month  brings  forth  some  novdty  in  art  or  seienoe.  The  following  advertise- 
ments are  examples  of  originality,  resulting  from  the  fact  that  Doctor's 
shops  have  become  *^  a  drug  in  the  market :— " 

TO  •SUROEONS,  Oeamns  ani>  DtairaoiiTs,  aud  Mbozcai.  Studbhts, 
A  chance  eeidom  to  be  met  with  for  only  XI.    A  busmess  in  the  above  line. 
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vith  a  very  neat  and  compactly  fitted  shop,  which  has  been  estahtished 
some  years,  in  a  very  respectable  and  rapidly  ImproTing  neighbourhood, 
will  be  disposed  of  in  the  following  manner  ;  namely,  100  Subscbibeks  at 
£1  EACH.  The  prize  to  be  THE  BUSINESS,  Shop  Fixtures,  &c,  and 
one  member  in  every  ten  to  have  his  money  retomed. 

MEDICAL. — ^To  Chemists,  Svroeoks,  Msovcal  Students.  &c.  A 
Retail  Shop,  complete  and  well  stocked,  situated  in  one  of  the  largest 
thoroughfares  in  London,  having  Two  commanding  Plate  Glass  Windows, 
with  a  large  himp  outside,  to  be  KAFFLED  FOB,  at  £1  1«.  a  member. 
One  hundred  members  required.  The  shop  has  been  established  three 
years,  and  cost  £150  fitting  up.  The  present  owner  wishes  to  dispose  of 
it,  owing  to  his  retiring  into  private  practice. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  quote  the  references.  In  regard  to  one  of  themt 
we  have  been  informed  on  good  autliority  that  a  porter  in  one  of  the  metro- 
politan hospitals  was  active  in  disposing  of  tickets.  In  the  absence  of 
some  such  evidence  of  authenticity,  it  might  almost  be  supposed  that  the 
advertisements  were  fictitious,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  We  have  not 
heard  the  result  of  the  drawing. 

&BVIBWS. 

Eruptions  of  the  Face,  Head,  and  Hands,  ttnth  the  latest  ImpropemenU 
in  the  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Skm.  Illustrated  with  coloured 
Plates.  By  T.  H.  Burgess,  ^D.,  &C.  &c.  London:  Henry  Benshaw. 
8vo,  pp.  254. 

This  work  is  favourably  noticed  in  the  Medical  Gazette^  where  the 
subject  is  more  aj^ropriate  than  it  would  be  in  this  Jo«irnal^  There 
b  one  portion  of  it  which  is  likely  to  interest  our  readers,  namely, 
*'  Selections  from  the  most  useful  forms  of  prescriptions  for  diseases  of 
the  skin.**  These  comprise  a  great  variety  of  remedies,  some  of  which 
are  not  in  general  use,  and  to  each  of  them  is  appended  the  form  of 
disease  to  which  it  is  applicable. 

Among  these  remedies  are  phosphorus  pills  as  follows : — ^R  **  Phos- 
phorus ^.  iij  to  9j ;  oil  of  cloves  V\pL  to  $.  Mucilage  9.  s.  Make 
twelve  pills.  One  twice  a  day  in  lupus,  syphilitic  tubercle,  and  inve- 
terate scaly  diseases."  We  may  observe  that  some  solid  vehicle  is 
necessary  to  form  the  mass — flour  or  bread-crumb  will  answer  the 
purpose.  Care  should  be  taken  in  mixing  the  mass,  otherwise  it 
Ignites  in  the  mortar.  Patients  should  also  be  cautioned  to  keep  the 
pills  in  a  safe  place. 

The  term  *'  Acidulated  Lemonade**  is  erroneously  applied  to  acid 
drinks  composed  of  sulphuric  acid  and  decoction  of  barley  and  syrup ; 
or  nitric  acid,  infusion  of  saponaria,  and  syrup. 

Among  the  tonics,  there  is  a  bitter  infusion,  one  of  the  ingredients 
of  which  is  "  bitter  herbs,  3y»"  This  is  a  very  indefinite  formula. 
Many  of  the  formulse  arc  of  a  potent  nature,  abounding  in  arsenic, 
mercurial  preparations,  iodine,  &c.,  but  do  not  appear  to  suggest  any 
further  observations. 

Hbalthy  Skin:  a  Treatise  on  the  Management  of  ike  Skin  and  Hair  in 
relation  to  Health,  By  EaASMUS  Wilson,  F.B.S.  Third  Edition. 
London:  John  Churchill    Small  8vo»  pp.  238. 

This  is  rather  a  prophylactic  than  a  medical  work.  The  author 
diescribes  minutely  the  nature,  structure,  and  functions  of  the  skin. 
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hair  and  nails,  in  a  state  of  health,  and  gives  some  valuable  suggestions 
for  the  prevention  of  disease.  Among  the  means  recommended,  the 
use  of  baths  and  general  cleanliness  may  be  mentioned  ViS  very 
important.  The  eruptions  of  the  skin,  their  nature  and  varieties,  are 
briefly  described,  and  useful  hints  are  given  re^keetin^  warts  and 
corns.  To  those  who  desire  sound  practical  infonnation  on  these 
subjects  at  a  small  cost,  we  can  recommend  this  little  book,  which  has 
aireadj  established  its  character  by  arriving  at  a  third  edition. 

Medical  Rrfobm,  a  Pctblio  Question;  or.  How  to  Save  Twenty  TJicmand 
Lives  per  Annum  witltout  putting  tJu  Country  to  a  Tarlhin^s  Expense. 
By  A  Physician.    London:  J.  Uatchard  and  Son.    8vo,  pp.  35. 

This  pamphlet  contuns  some  hints  for  the  Medical  Protection 
Society. 

The  Flowebs  of  the  Aln.  By  John  Lavb  Lucklet,  Secretary  to  the 
Alnwick  Botanical  Society.  Alnwick  ;  printed  and  published  by  J.  L. 
Luckley,  Baitiffgate.    8vo.  pp.  28. 

The  Dependence  of  Animal  Motion  on  the  Law  of  Gravitt.  By 
Henrt  Wiglesworth,  M.  B.,  &c.  Parti,  8vo,  pp.  156.  London: 
H.  Bailliere  ;  —  Swansea  :  Herbert  Jones. 

Elements  of  Ghemistbt,  Theobetical  and  Practical.  By  Sib  Robert 
Kane,  M.D.,  M.B.I.A.    (Second  Edition.)    Dublin  :  Hodges  and  Smith. 

To  be  noticed  next  month. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr.  Macos  (of  Kelvedon)  has  forwarded  the  following  formala  fot 
VoLATEUB  EssErgs  FOR  Smblliko  Bottles  :— R  Ammonlated  alcohol, 
,^xvi ;  English  oil  of  lavender,  essence  of  bergamot  and  lemon,  of  each 
Qiv;  oil  of  cloves,  3 ij ;  camphor,  3^  9J«  Macerate  a  week  and  strain. 
We  subjoin  another  formula; — ^Essence  of  ambergris  and  musk,  3iv  ;  otto  of 
roses,  20  drops ;  oil  of  lavender,  51 ;  ammoniated  alcohol,  ^z.  Mix,  theft 
add  of  the  strongest  liquor  ammonise,  ^x. 

•   L,  S.D,  (Newcastle.) — ^FuU  instructions  for  preparing  collodion  will  be 
found  in  vol.  viii..  No.  4,  page  169. 

An  Associate  (Bishopsgate  Street). — (1.)  We  cannot  recommend  the 
process  of  passing  chlorine  through  cod  liver  oil  with  a  view  of  depriving  it 
of  smell. — (2.)  A  Member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  may  become  a 
life  Member  by  the  payment  of  twenty  guineas.— (3.)  When  iron  filings 
have  become  oxidized,  they  are  not  fit  for  sale  as  iron  filings. — (4.)  Several 
oils  are  used  for  adulterating  olive-oiL  Such  substitution  for  medicinal 
purposes  is  quite  unjustifiable. — (5.)  Formulae  for  black  draught  are 
various.  We  cannot  give  one  on  any  recognized  authority. — (6.)  VisitoiB 
may  obtain  admission  casually  to  the  lectures. 

A,  I.  T,  will  observe  that  the  subject  to  which  he  alludes  is  not  over- 
looked. 

Mr.  Jenning  (Halifax)  directs  attention  to  the  oppressive  nature  of  the 
Medicine  Stamp  Act,  and  the  injury  it  inflicts  on  the  public  by  prohibiting 
Chemists  from  giving  important,  and,  in  some  cases,  needful  information 
respecting  medicines,  unless  stamped.  [We  quite  agree  in  this  opinion, 
and  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  that  class  of  laws  will  be  reformed 
or  repealed.    Excise  laws  are  always  obnoxious  and  oppressive.] 
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An  Old  Subscriber,— Gre&sc  is  obtained  from  bones  by  boiling  Ihcm  in 
water  and  skimming  off  the  fat.  Anuatlo  is  used  for  giving  an  amber  colour 
to  grease,  and  a  green  colour  may  be  given  by  heating  the  fat  with  greeu 
leaves,  from  which  it  will  extract  the  chlorophylle. 

Qiutntor. — (I.)  According  to  the  Pharmacopceia,  an  ounce  of  vinegar 
ihould  not  yield  more  than  1.14  grains  of  sulphate  of  baiyta  when  treated 
with  a  soluble  salt  of  baryta. — (2.)  The  examination  is  on  General  and 
Medical  Botany. — (3.)  Blistered  Apprentices  who  have  obtained  Certi- 
ficates for  classical  proficiency,  are  again  examined  with  reference  to  their 
knowledge  of  Latin  prescriptions  in  passing  the  Minor  Examination. 

Juvenis  wishes  to  be  informed  of  the  best  method  of  taking  impressions  of 
leaves.  He  does  not  state  for  what  purpose,  or  in  what  material.  If  he 
alludes  to  the  electrotype  piocess,  Mr.  Mackinley's  paper  in  vol.  iv,  page 
354,  gives  the  requisite  instructions. 

T,  G,  M.  wishes  for  a  good  formula  for  Blue  Writing  Fluid,  which  becomes 
black  on  drying. 

^  C%«mi9<(Hal8tead}. — Chloroform  is  called  Pcrchloride  of  Formyle  by 
some  Chemists 

Amator  ScientieB, — We  hare  never  seen  the  preparation  alluded  to,  and 
cannot  recommend  it. 

Corkagienna. — ^There  are  some  interesting  points  in  the  essay,  and  for  a 
beginner  it  is  by  no  means  discreditable  ;  but  we  do  not  consider  it  quite 
suitable  for  publication  in  this  Journal,  especially  as  the  author's  name  is  not 
appended. 

A  Member  (Wandsworth).— Spirit  of  chloric  ether  can  only  be  understood 
as  another  name  for  chloric  ether.  If  administered  in  a  mixture,  unless 
suspended  in  the  form  of  emulsion,  the  chloroform  separates  and  fails  to  the 
bottom. 

R.  H.  ^.— (I.)  The  stamp  for  nostrums,  price  Is.  or  under,  i«  three  half- 
pence.—(2.)  Wanted  a  good  formula  for  tincture  of  myrrh  and  borax. 

Alpha.^Th.e  label  enclosed  does  not  subject  the  article  to  stamp-datj, 
according  to  the  notification  published  in  our  Number  for  October  last. 

A  Country  Chemist. — See  the  above  Number.  The  three  labels  enclosed 
arc  liable ;  but  the  law  is  not  enforced  in  regard  to  one  of  the  articles, 
pomatum,  when  sold  as  an  article  of  perfumery  for  strengthening  the  hair. 

/.  C  (Maidstone)  states  that  an  effort  has  been  made  to  introduce  early 
closing  in  Maidstone,  and  all  except  six  have  consented. 

ERRATA. 

Fjbbruart  Kumber.— Page  383,  line  31  from  top, /or  "  comminated,* 
read  *'  comminuted."   Same  page,  line  34,  for  "  lamina,'*  read  '*  Laminse.* 

March  Number.— Mr.  G.  H.  ^Smeeton,  m  the  List  of  registered  Apprea* 
tices,  is  stated  to  be  residing  with  **  Mr.  Morris  of  Birmingham,*  ineiead  qf 
**  Mr.  Morris  Banks." 


AdvertiscmcnU  to  Mr.  CutjacHiLL,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the 
transmission  of  the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smitu,  17,  Bloomsburv 
Square,  before  the  20th  of  the  month. 

Other  Communications  to  the  Edtvor,  338,  Oxford  Street,  before  the 
20th  of  the  month  (if  Answers  be  desir^  in  the  ensuing  number). 
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VOL.  VIIL— No.  XL— MAY.  1st,  1849^ 

THE  PUERILE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  MEDICAL 
BREAD  AND  CHEESE  SOCIETY. 

In  our  last  number  we  announced  the  existence  of  this  new 
body  of  crusaders,  with  tlie  object  of  their  crusade,  namely,  first) 
against  patients  for  the  recovery  of  debts ;  and,  secondly,  against 
Chemists  for ''  the  breaking  up  of  their  establishments."  For 
both  purposes  the  means  relied  on  are  the  County  Courts — ^the 
object  to  be  attained,  is  the  bread  and  cheese. 

Judging  from  the  long  list  of  patients  from  whom  cash  has  been 
obtained,  as  published  in  the  Medical  Protection  Circular,  we 
may  infer  that  thb  branch  of  their  operations  has  been  eminently 
successful,  and  that  the  Members  of  the  Association  are  likely  soon 
to  acquire  no  small  share  of  notoriety,  if  not  popularity,  with  the 
public. 

As  a  preliminary  step  to  the  attack  upon  rival  dispensers  of 
medicine,  these  self-constituted  champions  of  Rhubarb  Hall  tried 
their  strength  upon  a  defenceless  foreigner,  who,  being  inex- 
perienced in  English  law,  and  unacquainted  with  the  means  of 
resistance,  offered  no  opposition,  and  became  an  easy  prey. 

Elated  with  success,  the  victors  assembled  to  congratulate  each 
other,  passed  a  resolution  expressive  of  **  infinite  satisfaction," 
and  concerted  measures  for  proceeding  with  the  important  pro- 
ject of  breaking  up  the  establishments  of  Chemists. 

For  this  purpose  they  selected  Mr.  Wells,  a  young  man  recently 
established  in  business  in  a  small  shop  in  High  Street,  Camden 
Town,  and  one  who,  from  his  age  and  position,  and  not  being  a 
Member  of  the  Pharmaceutical^Society*,  was  considered  a  suitable 
victim.  Mr.  ColKns,  whose  shop  is  a  few  doors  from  that  of  Mr. 
Wells,  was  a  valuable  auxiliary,  and  to  his  exertions  in  getting  up 
the  case,  obtaining  the  defendant's  bills  as  evidence,  and  other 
disinterested  (?)  services,  the  plaintiffs  are  much  indebted,  unless 
indeed  the  obligation  is  on  the  other  side. 

When  we  published  last  month  an  extract  from  the  Medical 
Protection  Circular,  enunciating  the  doctrine  that  Chemists  can? 
not  legally  dispense  prescriptions,  wo  scarcely  supposed  that  the 

•  Mr.  Wells  not  being  a  Member  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  the 
Council  could  not  interfere  on  his  behalf ;  but  he  is  indebted  to  Messrs. 
Garden  and  Uowse,  who  voluntarily  came  forward  as  witnesses  to  establish 
the  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  Chemists  before  1815. 

VOL..  VIII.  2  N 
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new  societj  would  ventare  to  try  this  question  in  a  court  of  law ; 
but  it  is  an  old  saying  that 

"  Foola  rush  in  where  wise  men  fear  to  tread," 
and,  however  monstrous  it  may  appear,  it  b  a  fact  that  the  plain- 
tiffs in  this  case  hazarded  the  experiment. 

Having  retained  a  young  barrister,  who  was  not  unwilling  to 
exhibit  his  new  wig  in  a  County  Court,  they  placed  within  his 
reach  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  (in  die  event  of  a  successful 
issue)  a  reputation  which,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  would 
have  raised  him  to  eminence  in  his  profession. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  that  gentleman  for  the  skill  and  ingenuity 
with  which  he  propped  up  a  cause  which  had  not  a  leg  to  stand 
upon,  giving  fallacies  the  semblance  of  fact,  using  non  sequiturs 
to  611  up  gaps  in  his  argument,  and  bespattering  the  witnesses 
when  unable  to  confute  their  testimony. 

The  policy  of  sendiu?  the  witnesses  out  of  Court  was  manifest, 
when  it  appeared  that  tne  only  witness  to  prove  the  attendance  of 
Mr.  Wells  was  Mrs.  Hams,  while  there  were  three  witnesses  who 
proved  that  Mr.  Godwin  was  the  medical  attendant.  The  only 
method  of  meeting  this  difficulty  was  to  cross-question  the  three 
witnesses  separately,  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  some  contradiction 
in  their  testimony,  on  the  princij^e  adopted  in  the  well-known 
case  of  Susanna  and  the  Elders.  Then,  by  way  of  justifying  the 
proceedings,  the  defendant  was  represented  as  a  person  of  low 
origin,  without  any  education  whatever  ;  whereas  he  was  regularly 
apprenticed,  and  was  so  far  qualified  that  he  acted  as  assbtant 
to  Mr.  Collins  for  three  or  four  years  before  commencing  business 
on  his  own  account ;  while  Mr.  Collins,  an  active  promoter  and  a 
witness  for  the  prosecution,  admitted,  on  cross-examination,  that 
his  brother  was  a  visiting  Surgeon,  keeping  a  surgery  or  shop, 
and  that  he  dispensed  his  brother's  prescriptions,  which,  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  plaintiffs,  was  illegal ;  neither  he  nor  his 
brother  being  Apothecaries  1  Again,  the  inference  drawn  from 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Knaggs  was  no  less  ingenious  than  unjust, 
since  the  Act  of  1815  expressly  reserves  to  persons  in  practice  as 
Apothecaries  prior  to  that  date,  the  full  legal  right,  by  virtue  of 
which  the  indentures  of  Mr.  Knaggs  were  as  valid  as  those  of 
an  y  other  Apothecary,  f  Another  non  sequitur  is  worthy  of  notice, 
namely,  that  because  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Apothecary  to  prepare 
faithfully  the  prescriptions  of  Physicians,  &c.,  because  an  Apothe- 
cary refusing  to  prepare  such  prescriptions  faithfully  is  liable  to  a 
penalty,  thereeore  it  is  obvious  that  any  person,  not  being  am 

t  One  of  the  leading  Members  of  the  "  Medical  Protection  Society^  is 
in  a  similar  predicament,  not  being  a  Licentiate  of  the  HaU,  bat  practising 
as  an  Apothecary  bj  virtue  of  his  right  as  a  pracUtioDer  before  1815. 
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Apothecafy,  who  presoxnes  to  prepare  prescriptioiUy  is  liable  to 
penalties  under  the  Act ! !  Further  examples  are  needless  ;  but  it 
18  due  to  Mr.  Come  to  state,  that  our  condensed  report  gives  a 
▼ery  inadequate  idea  of  the  masterly  style  in  which  he  refuted  the 
eophistiy  of  his  opponent. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  only  to  express  our  surprise  and  regret, 
that  a  body  so  respectable  as  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  should 
euhmit  to  the  degradation  of  allowing  the  name  of  the  Master  and 
Wardens  to  be  mixed  up  with  a  transaction  of  this  nature ;  ^ 
Medical  Protection  Society  acting  in  the  capacity  of  cat's  PAW, 
the  Master  and  Wardens  officiating  as  monkst,  and  the  bread 
and  cheese  of  the  Chemists  representing  the  cHestitots. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  EDUCATION* 

YoUNO  men,  at  that  period  of  their  lives  when  the  opportanity 
of  improvement  is  withm  their  reach,  are  too  often  insensible  of 
the  value  of  knowledge.  They  forget  the  well-established  fact 
that ''  knowledge  is  power,"  and  when  it  is  too  late  they  discover 
their  weakness.  In  after-life  the  cares  and  engagements  of  busi- 
ness distract  their  minds,  and  they  have  no  time  to  make  amends 
for  past  negligence ;  but,  looking  back  to  the  period  of  their 
youtn,  they  lament  their  deficiency,  and  wish  that  they  had  been 
more  industrious. 

The  world  is  in  a  state  of  progressive  improvement.  General 
at  weU  as  special  education  has  engaged  the  attention  of  politicians, 
of  philanthropists,  and  of  philosopl^rs.  All  classes  of  the  com- 
munity are  comprised  in  the  ffrand  scheme  of  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion, and,  from  the  nigged  schools  upwards,  the  rising  veneration 
are  provided  with  opportunities  for  improvement  which  their 
ancestors  did  not  enjoy. 

Among  the  middle  classes  education  is  not  confined  to  languages, 
geography,  and  arithmetic :  the  rudiments  of  science  and  natural 
philosophy  are  more  or  less  cultivated.  The  Chemist  is  no  longer 
the  sole  depository  of  chemical  knowledge  ;  but  Philosophical 
So<neties  and  Mechanics*  Institutes  are  spreading  the  elements  of 
his  science  among  persons  of  all  ranks  and  vocations. 

The  Chemist  must  keep  pace  with  the  times^  or  he  may  find  to 
his  mortification,  that  his  customers  are  as  well  informed  as  himself 
in  his  own  department.  Although  the  law  does  not  regulate  his 
qualification,  the  public  will  find  him  out  if  he  is  deficient.  The 
responsibility  of  acquiring^  the  requisite  knowledge  rests  upon  each 
inmvidual,  and  those  who  distinguish  themselves  will  nnd  that 
their  merit  is  appreciated. 

To  aid  in  this  important  work,  schools  are  founded,  lectures  are 
delivered,  books  are  published,  and  every  argument  is  brought  into 
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the  field  to  induce  youDg  men  to  take  advantage  of  these  privi- 
leges. Many  who  reside  where  there  is  no  school  lament  the 
dilficul^es  under  which  they  labour  in  acqtnring  information. 
Others  n^ore  favourably  situated  neglect  the  ohanoe.  Soma  yopnr 
men  complain  that  their  employers  will  not  allow  them  to  attena 
lefltvresy  othen,  who  are  urged  to  attend,  decline  to  take  tte 
tfonble.  ' 

At  the  establishment  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  in  Blooms- 
bury  Square,  the  course  of  instruction  is  complete,  comprising 
eveiy  facility  for  qualifying  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemist.  The 
Proressors  are  distinguished  authorities  in  their  respective  depart* 
ments,  and  indefatigable  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  No 
trouble  or  expense  has  been  spared  in  providing  with  every  requi- 
site the  laboratory,  the  library,  and  the  museum. 

Comparing  the  number  of  assistants  and  apprentices  who  reside 
within  a  mile  of  the  school  with  the  number  who  attend  the 
lectures,  the  disproportion  b  by  no  means  creditable  to  the  rising 
generation.  We  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  figures  in  prints 
Leaving  therefore  this  statistical  question  to  the  reflections  of 
those  whom  it  may  concern,  we  take  this  opportunity  of  adverting 
to  the 

SUMMER  G0URSS9  OF  LECTURES  ON  BOTANY  AND  CUEMIBTRY, 

which  commence  with  the  month  of  May.  We  deeply  regret  thft 
severe  indisposition  of  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  who  nas  from  the 
establishment  of  the  School  held  the  appointment  of  Botanieal 
Professor,  and  whose  course  of  lectures  was  announced  as  usual  in 
our  last  number.  A  severe  attack  of  bronchitis  has  incapacitated 
him  from  exertion,  and  for  a  time  deprived  the  Society  of  his 
valuable  ser^dces.  In  this  emergency,  an  arrangement  has  been 
made  with  one  of  his  former  pupils,  Mr.  Bentley,  who  has  for  tha 
last  year  officiated  as  Botanical  Professor  at  the  London  Hospital^ 
and  who  will  deliver  the  Botanical  Course  of  the  Pharmaeentical 
Society  during  the  ensuing  summer.  We  sincerely  hope  tha^ 
Dr.  Thomson  may  be  sufficiently  restored  to  health  to  be  able  tcr 
assist  at  the  demonstrations  at  the  Botanical  Gardens  in  the 
Regent's  Park  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  course.  , 

The  lectures  on  Chemistry,  by  Professor  Redwood,  will  continue 
through  the  summer  months  as  usual — Organic  Chemistry  com- 
mencing in  the  early  part  of  May. 
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,  PATENT  INVENTIONS  AND  TESTIMONIALS. 

-'  The  eastom  of  oonsidting  practical  men  respecting  inventions  of  a 
iMiieiitifio  nature,  has  this  two-fdd  object :  by  means  of  the  opinions 
to  furAiflhed,  the  inventor  is  fortified  with  some  data  on  which  to  make 
his  calculations  as  to  the  prospect  of  success ;  and,  in  proportion  to  the 
encouragement  thus  affoi^led,  he  is  enabled  to  operate  on  the  confi- 
dence or  credulity  of  the  public. 

Such  opinions  are  generally  given  in  the  form  of  a  certificate,  pur- 
porting to  be  written  for  the  mtormation  of  the  patentee,  but  practically 
obtained  as  a  means  of  launching  the  new  invention  into  the  haven  of 
pablic  favour,  on  the  tide  of  scientific  authority. 

Much  responsibility  therefore  rests  on  those  who  ixtmish  these  docu- 
ments, and  m  many  cases  considerable  tact  is  requisite  in  avoiding 
the  two  evils,  of  oflfending  the  vendor  or  deluding  the  purchaser  of  the 
patented  article.  An  umavourable  certificate,  or  one  which  "  damns 
with  faint  prwse,'*  would  be  of  no  value  to  the  projjrietors  of  a  new 
patent,  whde  an  over-dose  of  praise  leads  to  fallacious  expectations 
and  consequent  disappointment ;  a  result  calculated  to  injure  the  re* 
putation  or  the  author  of  such  certificate  as  an  authority.  It  is  olso 
possible  to  convey  an  erroneous  impression,  by  an  unguarded  or  im- 
perfect statement  of  facts,  or  by  the  omission  of  some  qualifying  cir- 
cumstances which  are  required  to  render  the  rej^rt  complete. 

We  are  induced  to  advert  to  this  subject  m  consequence  of  the 
recent  fatal  occurrence  at  Loudown  Road,  St.  John's  Wood,  arising 
from  the  imprudent  use  of  one  of  Carman's  stoves.  It  was  stated 
in  evidence  at  the  inquest,  that  the  said  stove  was  recommended  by 
several  teatimonials,  among  which  is  one  by  Mr.  Galloway,  and  that  so 
extensive  has  been  the  sue,  that  1 100  stoves  have  been  disposed  of 
during  two  years.  The  vendors  declare  that  the  stove  is  perfectly 
safe,  and  Mr.  Carman,  jun.,  in  a  letter  to  the  T^mes^  of  April  14, 
endeavours  to  explain  away  the  accident  so  as  to  exculpate  the  stove 
altogether.  He  observes,  that  a  stove  adapted  to  warm  a  room  36 
feet  square  was  quite  unsuitable  in  a  room  of  14  feet  9  by  9  feet  8 
and  7  feet  high,  and  the  respiration  of  four  persons  in  this  room  would 
of  course  increase  the  evil.  He  compares  this  abuse  of  his  stove  to 
tilie  removal  of  a  railway-train  from  its  legitimate  locality  to  Fleet 
Street,  where  death  and  destruction  would  result,  not  from  any  defect 
in  the  engine,  but  from  the  imprudence  of  those  who  removed  it  out 
of  its  proper  sphere.  Thus  far  the  explanation  is  rational ;  but  Mr. 
Carman  proceeds, — 

"  In  conclusion  I  have  to  add,  that  the  prepared  fuel  sold  by  me  is  open 
to  the  inspection  of  the  public,  and  can  be  clearly  demonstrated  to  contain 
none  of  the  deleterious  qualities  of  common  charcoal;  but,  if  the  latter 
article  is  substituted  by  mistake,  or  from  motives  of  convenience  or 
economy,  in  any  case,  I  surely  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  its  defects." 

Now  the  deleterious  product,  from  which  danger  is  chiefly  to  be  appre- 
hended, is  carbonic  acid  resulting  from  the  combustion  of  cabhon. 
It  might,  therefore,  be  inferred,  from  Mr.  Carman's  statement,  that 
this  is  removed ;  but  he  does  not  inform  us  what  constituent  of  the 
diarcoal  remains  as  a  supporter  of  combustion  1 11 

The  method  of  preparation  to  which  charcoal  is  subjected  to  con- 
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vert  it  into  prepared  fuel,  is  immersion  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda.  This  utTonrs  the  continuance  of  combustion  by  preventing  the 
formation  of  the  light  a^  whidi  otherwise,  at  a  slow  fire,  is  apt  to 
shield  the  carbon  m>m  the  air. 

The  discussion  which  has  arisen  on  this  subject  carries  our  memory 
back  to  the  year  1837,  when  the  announcement  was  made  public  that 
a  process  had  been  discovered  for  preparing  charcoal  so  that  it  might 
be  used  as  fuel,  with  perfect  safety  aud  great  economy,  in  a  stove  of 
simple  construction;*  that  these  stoves  required  no  chimney,  emitted 
no  noxious  gas,  and  might  be  placed  on  a  table  or  in  any  part  of  a 
room.  Of  course  this  statement  was  received  with  doubt  by  scientific 
men,  uid  the  patentee  submitted  his  invention  to  the  test  of  scientific 
authority  for  investigation.  A  series  of  careful  experiments  were 
made,  which  are  detailed  by  Mr.  Cooper,  one  of  the  Chemists  -to 
whom  the  matter  was  referred,  who  describes  in  his  report  the  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere  before  and  after  the  stove  had  been  in  use 
for  a  certain  period,  in  a  small  room,  with  little  or  no  ventilation,  and 
compares  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  thus  formed  with  the  quantity 
generated  by  sperm-oil,  tallow  and  wax-candles,  gas,  &c.,  as  also  by 
respiration  in  crowded  assemblies.  These  experiments  show  a  certain 
amount  of  deterioration  in  the  atmosphere  from  all  the  above  causes, 
but  do  not  point  out  any  striking  fact  either  for  or  against  the  safety 
of  Joyce*s  stove.    The  report  concludes  as  follows : — 

**  The  advantage  which  I  conceive  Joyce's  stove  to  possess  over  the 
ordinary  methods  of  burning  charcoal  for  warming  apartments,  is  its 
perfect  oontrdl  over  the  rate  of  combustion  of  the  fuel ;  for  while,  in  a 
common  chaffing-dish,  or  brazier,  almost  an  unlimited  quantity  of  char^ 
coal  may  be  consumed  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time,  and  liberate 
verv  suddenly  a  large  volume  ot  carbonic  acid,  which  might  be  prejudicial 
to  health  if  not  absolutely  dangerous,  in  these  stoves,  by  their  peculiar 
construction  and  arrangement  of  proper-sized  apertures,  the  fud  can  be 
consumed  only  at  a  certain  given  rate ;  and  if  they  are  properly  adjusted 
to  the  size  of  the  apartment  they  are  intended  to  heat,  my  experience  leads 
me  to  believe  that  no  injurious  consequences  can  arise  from  their  employ- 
ment. (Signed)  "  John  Thomas  Coopbb. 

"  83,  BUtckJriara  Road,  London,  Uth  June,  1838." 

Professor  Brande  also  gave  a  certificate  as  follows : — 
**  Having  been  present  at  the  experiments  miide  at  Mr.  Cooper's  house, 
with  a  view  of  determining  the  degree  of  deterioration  which  the  air 
suffers  by  the  employment  of  Joyce's  stoves  in  close  rooms,  and  having 
examined,  in  conjunction  with  him,  the  compositions  of  the  atmosphere 
under  such  circumstances,  I  can  certify  tliat,  after  burning  for  twelve 
hours  in  a  dose  room  of  the  dimensions  above  stated  (viz.,  14  fe^t  by 
IS  feet  and  12  feet  high),  that  less  than  one  percent,  of  carbonic  acid  was 
in  all  cases  found  in  the  air  of  the  room — that  such  proportions  of  car- 
bonic acid  cannot  be  considered  as  deleterious  or  in  the  least  degree 
dangerous  in  reference  to  respiration —that  it  falls  short  of  the  relative 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  found  in  crowded  and  illuminated  rooms,  or  in 
buildings  in  which  many  persons  are  congregated,  such  as  churches, 
theatres,  and  assembly-rooms,  in  which  ventilation  is  generally  imperfect, 
and  in  which,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  relative  proportion  of 
carbonic  acid  always  considerably  exceeds  one  per  cent    I  am,  therefore, 

•  Joyce's  stove. 
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of  opinion  that  the  said  stoves,  which  are  so  ^constructed  as  to  consume 
only  a  limited  quantity  of  pure  diarcoal  in  a  given  time,  may  be  employed 
with  perfect  security  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  they  hare  been  pro- 
posed; and  I  consider  the  grounds  of  this  opinion  sufficiently  detailed  by 
the  experiments  above  given.  (Signed) 

**  William  Thomas  Bbampb. 
**  London,  Uih  June^  1838." 

Gay  Lussac  examined  the  nature  of  Joyce^s  stove  and  the  prepared 
fuel,  from  which  inyestigation  he  drew  the  following  conclusions :— 

"  First,  that  the  fuel  is  only  a  light  wood  charcoal  well  prepared*  con- 
taining more  alkali  than  what  is  naturally  found  therein  ;  secondly,  that 
this  fuel  yields  no  more  caloric  than  any  other  sort  of  charcoal ;  thirdly, 
that  the  mode  of  heating  employed,  which  is  to  dispense  all  the  produce 
of  its  combustion  into  the  apeutment,  really  presents  an  economy  on  other 
modes,  but  it  is  only  by  vitiating  the  air  and  rendering  it  dangerous  for 
respiration;  fourthly,  that  a  weU-constructed  stove,  taking  the  atmospheric 
air  out  of  the  apartment,  can  yield  nine-tenths  of  its  heat  produced 
without  vitiating  the  air,  nor  cause  any  bad  smell,  or  affect  the  respiration; 
and  that  the  use  of  such  a  stove  is  less  dangerous  and  almost  as  econo- 
micaL" 

Another  French  Chemist,  M.  Filay,  gi^es  a  dijSerent  opinion.  He 
states  that  common  charcoal  differs  essentially  from  the  prepared  fuel ; 
the  former  containing  oi^anic  substances,  the  decomposition  of  wluck 
yields  results  even  more  deleterious  than  carbomc  acid.  HaviAg 
detailed  a.  series  of  experiments,  he  observes, 

**  From  these  experiments  I  am  convinced  that  the  proposed  mode  of 
heating,  if  slightly  improved,  may  be  used  without  the  least  inconvenience. 
It  is  with  this  view  that  I  now  offbr  to  prepare  the  charcoal,  and  an  appa- 
ratus which  will  make  this  mode  of  heating  very  useful.** 

Mr.  John  Marshall,  who  differs  from  Gay  Lussac  in  his  opinion  of 
the  stoves,  states  tiiat  "  the  quality  of  the  fuel  departs  in  no  respect 
from  the  nature  of  charcoal ;"  that  "the  products  of  the  combustion 
are  spread  in  the  apartment  without  -vitiating  the  air,"  and  without 
impediment  to  respiration ;  and  that  the  stove  **  does  not  want  a 
clumney,  as  it  gives  out  neither  smoke,  dust,  nor  smell  into  the  room.** 

Amidst  this  conflicting  testimony  stubborn  facts  iiimish  the  casting 
vote,  proving  that  while  with  judicious  management  the  stoves  may  be 
used  with  saifety,  yet  in  the  hands  of  inexperienced  persons  they  do 
occasionally  produce  death,  and  as  the  public  at  large  are  not  universally 
educated  as  Chemists  and  philosophers,  the  testimonials  in  favour  of 
these  stoves  should  be  so  qualified  and  explained  as  to  give  a  distinct 
idea  of  the  danger,  and  the  means  of  avoiding  it.  • 

In  the  absence  of  such  explanation,  it  is  not  surprising  that  when 
accidents  occur,  the  accuracy  of  the  certificates  is  called  in  question, 
which  tends  to  lower  the  estimation  in  which  Chemical  authority  is 
held  by  the  public. 
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LECTURE 
ON  ELECTRICITY  AS  A  SOURCE  OF  LIGHT. 

BT  THEOPHILtJS  BEDWOOD,  ESQ. 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Phiirmacy  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  oi 
Great  Britain. 

(^Continued  Jrom  page  ^77.) 

In  Novanber,  1846,  Mr.  Staite  took  out  a  patent  <*  for  certain  tni« 
proTemenUin  lighting,*'  which  consisted  of  a  method  or  methodM  o€ 
maintaining  an  uniform  distance  between  the  charcoal  points  of  an 
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electric  lig^  appamUtt^  Fig.  1  nepqeaelitl  l^^ntoBUittplk  dnd  MdLeki 
of  the  means  described  in  the 
BDecification  of  this  patent.  The 
cnarcoal  electrodes  a  b,  are  made 
to  fit  into  two  hollow  brass  cylin- 
ders, in  which  they  slip  up'  and 
down  freely.  Ihe  ends  of  the 
electrodes  are  supported  on  a 
solid  cylinder  c,  of  plaster  of 
Paris,  and  they  are  kept  con- 
stantly  in  contact  with  this  by  a 
spiral  spring  within  each  of  the 
hollow  cylinders,  which  presses 
the  charcoal  down  as  the  lower 
ends  are  destroyed  hy  the  action 
of  the  electricity.  There  is  an 
adjusting  screw  at  d,  by  means 
of  which  the  ends  a  b,  may  be 
made  to  touch  each  other  so  as 
to  close  the  circuit,  and  then  to 
recede  to  any  required  distance. 
The  current  bein^  established 
by  bringing  the  electrodes  into 
contact,  the  latter  are  separated 
so  as  to  produce  the  required 
light ;  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  thought  that  the  distance  from  each  other  at  which  the  charcoal 

Eoints  are  thus  fixed,  would  remain  unaltered.  Such,  indeed,  wo^ld 
ave  been  the  ease,  if  the  action  of  the  electric  current  had  merely 
caused  a  wasting  or  dissipation  of  the  charcoal ;  but  there  is  always  an 
accumulation  of  the  disintegrated  particles  about  the  points,  which 
would  soon  fill  up  the  intervening  space,  and  destroy  the  required 
effect.  Had  this  arrangement  proved  efficient,  its  simplicity  would 
have  strongly  recommended  it  for  practical  application.  We  are,  how- 
ever, justified  in  concluding  that  it  has  not  proved  efficient,  from  the 
fact,  that  very  shortly  after  enrolling  the  specification,  the  patentee 
took  out  affotner  patent  for  further  improvements  in  the  metlu)d  of 
adjusting  the  charcoal  points.  The  second  patent  was  sealed  in  July, 
18(7,  and  snedfied  in  January,  1848.  In  this  patent,  a  new  principle 
was  adoptea  for  regulating  the  acUustment  of  the  electrodes,  which 
consisted  in  the  use  of  an  electro-magnet.  *'  This  part  of  the  inven- 
tion,*' it  is  stated,  "  is  to  impart  mf)re  surely  such  motions  to  one  of  the 
electrodes  of  the  apparatus  that  the  light  may  be  prevented  fmm 
going  out,  be  kept  in  a  irore  uniform  state,  and  be  renewed  b^  the 
action  of  the  apparatus  itself  whenever  it  has  been  put  out,  providing 
always  the  eletstric  current  is  maintained  properly.''  A  further  im- 
provement was  again  effected  by  the  patentee,  a  few  months  after- 
wards, in  the  mechanical  arrangement  connected  with  the  application, 
of  the  magnetic  power,  and  for  this  and  some  supposed  improvements 
in  the  construction  of  batteries,  a  third  patent  was  taken  out  in  July, 
1848. 

There  are  three  distinct  kinds  of  apparatus,  f>r  producing  light  by 
electricity,  described  in  this  patent.    'l*bese  are-- 
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l8t  The  aj^parfttiu  for  prod«eiiig  a  regularly  intermittent  light  hr 
electricity,  between  charcoal  electrodes,  which  is  especially  suitable 
for  lighthouses,  and  applicable  for  other  purposes. 

Sdly.  The  appsratus  for  obtaining  a  constant  and  uniform  light 
with  charcoal  electrodes. 

Sdly.  An  arrangement  and  apparatus  for  obtaining  a  constant  and 
uniform  light  by  the  ignition  of  a  metallic  wire. 

1.  The  apparatus  for  producing  a  regularly  intermittiog  light  is  re- 
presented by  fig.  2.    This  consists  of  a 
frame   which  contains   the  principal  Fiq.  2. 

part  of  the  apparatus,  and  above  the 
frame  are  two  cnarcoal  electrodes  (a  d) 
which  are  covered  by  a  glass  shade. 
The  positive  electrode  (a)  is  fixed  in  a 
metallic  support  (b),  through  which  it 
is  connected  witn  the  battery.  The 
negative  wire  of  the  battery  is  coiled ' 
round  a  hollow  cylirtder,  so  as  to  form 
a  helix  ig),  through  the  centre  of 
which  a  bar  of  soft  iron  passes  freely. 
The  wire  of  the  helix  is  brought  into 
contact  with  the  iron  bar  (  /*),  and  the 
latter  is  surmounted  by  a  brass  rod  («)« 
carrying  the  negative  electrode  (d\ 
and  the  lower  part  of  which  is  cut  with 
teeth,  which  work  in  a  pinion  fixed  to 
the  frame  of  the  apparatus.  A  weight 
(A)y  is  attached  to  the  rod  (e),  by 
means  of  a  string  which  passes  over  a 
pulley.  This  weight  is  intended  to 
counterbalance  the  iron  bar  (/)  toge- 
ther with  the  rod  («),  and  the  charcoal 
electrode,  and  to  keep  the  latter  in  con- 
tact with  the  upper  electrode  (a),  when 
the  apparatus  is  not  in  operation.  There 
is  a  small  chain  extending  from  the 
weight  {h)y  to  the  stand  beneath,  a  por- 
tion of  which  rests  on  the  stand,  so  as 
to  equalize  the  effects  of  the  weight 
when  the  electrode  (c?)  is  removed  to 
some  distance  from  (a). 

The  action  of  the  apparatus  would 
be  as  follows : — The  two  wires  being 
connected  with  a  battery  of  suflScient 
power,  and  the  circuit  closed  by  bring- 
ing the  electrodes  (a)  and  {d)  into  con- 
tact, the  iron  bar  (/)  becomes  converted 
into  a  magnet,  and  is  then  drawn  down 
into  the  helix  (g).  The  electrodes  are 
thus  separated  fix>m  each  other,  so  as 
to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of 
light,  but  the  distance  between  them 
continuing  to  increase  as  the  magnet 
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k  drawn  ftirtber  into  the  helix,  the  circuit  is  uhnmlely  broken,  the 
light  extinguished,  and  the  iron  bar  restored  to  its  original  condition. 
The  weight  now  draws  the  bar  and  electrode  up  again,  until  the 
latter  comes  into  contact  with  the  upper  electrode,  thus  re-establishing 
the  current,  and  producing  a  recurrence  of  the  previous  effects.  It  is 
obyious  that  a  succession  of  flashes  of  light  at  regular  intervals  would 
thus  occur,  and  by  some  modification  of  the  mechanism,  the  duration 
of  the  light  and  its  intermission,  might  be  easily  r^ilated. 

2.  The  apparatus  for  obtaining  a  constant  and  uniform  light  with 
charcoal  electrodes,  is  more  complicated  than  the  preceding ;  but  it  is 
constructed  upon  a  somewhat 
similar  principle.  Fig.  3  repre- 
sents the  essential  parts  of  this 
apparatus.  The  electrodes  {MI^) 
are  placed  as  in  the  previous  ap- 
paratus. The  toothed  part  of  the 
rod  ((?  H)j  to  which  the  lower 
electrode  is  fixed,  works  into  'a 
pinion  which  turns  on  a  spindle 
with  fixed  supports.  A  barrel 
(F)  is  attached  to  the  pinion, 
and  a  weight  (^)  is  suspended 
by  a  string  which  passes  round 
and  is  fixed  to  the  oarrel*  bo  as 
to  counterpoise  the  weight  of 
G  HM.  On  the  spindle  of  the 
pinion  is  fixed  a  wheel  with 
square  teeth.  A  lever  {T)  turns 
on  the  same  spindle,  and  carries 
a  double  paul  (U  V),  which 
works  on  a  pin  projecting  from 
the  side  of  T,  so  that  the  paul 
can  lock  into  the  teeth  of  the 
square*  toothetl  wheel  in  either 
direction.  A  long  horizontal 
lever  (Q)  passes  over  the  paul 
from  a  joint  or  fulcrum  (a),  and 
this  lever  carries  a  light  spring 
or  tongue  (/)  close  beneath  it,  the 
end  of  which  is  kept  from  spring- 
ing away  from  the  lever  by  rest- 
ing in  a  step  in  a  little  stirrup  or 
fork  id),  which  is  attached  to  the 
lever  (Q),  and  embraces  the 
square- toothed  wheel,  and  the 
end  (F)  of  the  paul.  The  paul 
audits  lever  (T)  are  kept  in  a 
state  of  slow  vibration  from  sido 
to  side  by  means  of  a  crank  (<S), 
which  works  in  a  fork  at  the  end 
of  T,  the  crank  (5),  being  made 
to  revolve  by  an  ordinary  train  of  wlieel-work  furnished  with  an 
escapement  or  fly-wheel,  and  driven  by  spring-power  or  weights. 
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When  the  lever  {Q)  is  twrned  a  little  downwards,  its  tongue  (Q  pressea 
the  end  ( ^)  of  the  paul  into  the  teeth  of  the  wheel,  and  the  Tibratoiy 
DDotion  of  T  causes  V  to  drive  the  wheel  round  notch  by  notch.  This 
motion  of  the  wheel  causes  the  pinion  to  elevate  the  rack  (&)  slowlr, 
so  as  to  raise  its  electrode  M  towards  S.  But  when  the  lever  Q  is 
raised  or  turned  upwards,  the  notch  in  the  stirrup  lifts  the  tongue  (/) 
off  V,  and  allows  U,  which  is  the  heaviest  end  of  the  paul,  to  drop 
into  the  teeth  of  the  wheel.  This  drives  the  wheel  round  in  a  con- 
trary direction,  so  as  to  lower  the  rack  {G)  and  draw  the  electrode  M 
further  from  iV. 

The  means  by  which  the  end  of  the  lever  (Q)  is  raised  or 
lowered  are  these :  i£  is  a  regulator  coil,  similar  to  that  described 
at  g  in  fig.  2,  one  end  of  the  wire  of  which  is  connected,  through 
L  and  K  with  the  upper  electrode  N,  while  the  other  end  is  con- 
nected with  the  battery.  An  iron  rod  (O)  moves  freely  up  and 
down  in  the  central  hole  of  the  coil,  and  is  prolonged  upwards  by  a 
stem  of  wood  (P),  by  which  it  hangs  to  the  end  of  the  lever  (Q).  The 
iron  rod  (O)  {tasAes  through  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  a  cap  (y),  which 
screws  into  the  bottom  of  the  coil  case.  Around  O  there  is  a  circular 
weight  called  an  equilibrium  weight,  which  rests  on  a  small  step  in 
O,  when  the  latter  is  raised.  When  O  sinks  below  its  medium  posi- 
tion, the  weight  is  left  behind  resting  on  the  edge  or  rim  of  y.  The 
object  of  this  arrangement  is,  that  when  O  is  actuated  by  a  force  equal 
to  its  own  gravity  added  to  half  that  of  the  weight  which  surrounds 
it,  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  return  to  its  medium  position,  whether  it 
be  raised  higher  or  carried  lower  than  that  position. 

The  mode  of  action  of  the  apparatus  is  as  follows : — ^The  end  of  the 
negati?e  wire  of  the  battery  is  brought  into  metallic  connexion  with 
the  rod  G  //,  to  which  the  electrcde  M  is  attached.  The  positive 
wire  is  connected  with  the  coil  (R)  and  the  upper  electrode  Pf.  The 
circuit  being  closed,  the  current  in  passing  through  the  regulator  tends 
to  raise  the  iron  rod  (O),  which  being  connectetl  with  the  lever  (Q) 
is  counterpoised  by  the  weight  TV*,  which  screws  along  an  extension  of 
the  lever  beyond  the  fulcrum  (a). 

To  put  the  lamp  into  adjustment,  the  driving  gear  being  wound  up, 
and  the  batter;^  in  a  fit  state  of  activity,  after  closing  the  circuit,  the 
lever  (Q)  is  raised  by  the  hand  until  the  electrodes  have  separated  to 
the  greatest  extent  compatible  with  obtaining  a  permanent  light  from 
them,  and  the  weight  W'  is  screwed  backward  or  forward  until  it 
keeps  O  balanced,  just  so  as  not  to  sink  below  its  medium  position. 
There  is  a  contrivance,  not  shown  in  the  drawing,  by  which,  when  the 
lever,  influenced  by  the  rod  OP,  is  in  the  above  position,  the  motion 
of  the  crank  spindle  (S)  is  arrested,  so  that  the  electrodes  remain 
stationary ;  but  if  the  lever  should  be  raised  or  depressed,  the  crank 
revolves,  and  giving  motion  to  the  arbor  ( U  V),  counteracts  such 
effect.  If  the  circuit  should  from  any  cause  be  broken,  the  rod  O  P» 
falling  below  its  medium  position,  would  depress  the  lever  (Q),  and 
give  motion  to  ihe  wheels  by  which  the  electrodes  would  be  brought 
iijto  contact  so  as  to  re-establibh  the  current ;  and  the  current,  causing 
the  rod  OP  to  rise  into  the  coil,  and  the  lever  (Q)  to  be  elevated, 
would  give  motion  in  an  opposite  direction,  so  as  to  separate  the  elec- 
trodes to  the  distance  for  which  the  adjustment  had  previously  been 
made. 
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Fig.  4. 


3.  The  patented  apparatus  for  obtaining  a  constant  and  uniform 
Imht  by  the  ignition  of  a  metallic  wke,  is  very  simple.  It  ootosista  6f 
i^Joop  or  coil  of  iridium  wire  enclosed  in  a  glass  globe  from  which  tfati 
air  ^as  been  exhausted.  There  is  nothing  new  in- thiGl\method  of 
develqping  the  light,  excepting  in  the  subs4;itution  of  iridium  for 
^latjnum. 

i  understand  that  it  has  been  more  recently  suggested  to  use  pla« 
tinum  wire  coated  with  iridium  by  means  of  electritity* 

Such  are  the  means  proposed  by  Mr.  Staite  for  obtaining  light  by 
electricity  ;  but  the  public  have  hitherto  had  no  satisfactory  evidence 
of  the  efficiency  of  these  means.  I  believe  that  in  no  instance  has  the 
light  been  exhibited  without  interruption  for  more  than  a  few  minutes. 

Other  means  have  been  proposed  and  patented  for  the  same  purpose. 
In  July,  1848,  a  patent  was  taken  by  Mr.  Lemolt,  for  certain  improve^ 
ments  in  apparatus  for  light- 
ing by  electricity.  Fig.  4 
represents  Mr.  Lemolt's  ap- 
paratus for  mainuining  an 
uniform  distance  between 
the  charcoal  electrodes,  in 
this  case  the  electrodes  (a  6) 
are  made  in  the  form  of 
discs,  wliich  are  mounted  on 
two  arms  {c  d)  so  m  to 
admit  of  their  revolving  on 
tbeir  axes.  The  arms  (c  d) 
are  separately  fixed  to  an 
axiis  ij)  so  as  to  move  freely 
to  oir  from  each  other.  On 
the  axis  (f)  is  also  fixed 
a  pipion  wnich  gears  into  a 
wheel  (?j,  which  is  in  com- 
munication with  some  mov- 
ing power,  such  as  clock- 
work, within  the  frame  of 
the  apparatus.  The  axis/ 
has  also  a  chain  pulley  over 
which  pass  two  endless 
chains,  which  give  a  rotary 
movement  to  the  electrodes. 
Another  pinion  (m)*  is  actu- 
ated by  the  pinion  f,  and 
gears  into  the  wheel  h,  on 
the  face  of  which  there  are 
two  or  more  cams,  which 
by  their  movement  admit  of 
the  gradual  approach  of  the  electrodes.  For  this  purpose,  two  adjust- 
able stpps  (e  e)  are  fixed  to  the  arms  (c  d),  and  the  ends  of  these 
stops  are  brought  into  close  contact  with  the  peripheri  es  of  the  cams, 
and  adjusted  so  that  the  electrodes  shall  be  at  a  proper  distance  apart. 
The  arms  are  drawn  together  by  a  spiral  spring  (A),  and  the  distance 
to  which  they  are  separated  will  therefoie  be  regulated  by  the  wheel  h 
an4  its  cams. 
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The  wires  being  attached  to  the  battery,  and  motion  imparted  to  the 
discs  (a  b\  and  to  the  wheel  (h),  the  circuit  is  first  closed  by  bringfng 
the  discs  tofjether,  and  then  the  discs  are  separated  to  the  proper  distance 
for  the  productioD  of  light,  and  the  atofis  adjusted  to  that  distance. 
By  the  revolving  modon  of  the  discs  new  surfaces  are  constantly  pre- 
sented to  each  other,  and  the  old  and  worn  surfaces  in  passing  through 
ibe  stirrup  in  the  ams  to  which  they  are  fixed  are  deared  from  any 
adhering  dust  before  coming  round  to  be  again  submitted  to  the  action 
of  die  electric  current.  The  whe^  (A),  which  has  a  slower  motion 
than  the  discs,  with  each  revolution,  admits  the  stops  on  to  a  smaller 
part  of  the  cams,  by  which  means  the  arms  are  drawn  nearer  together^ 
ao  as  to  compensate  for  the  reduced  diameters  of  the  discs  as  they  be- 
oome  worn. 

Both  Mr.  Staite  and  Mr.  Leroolt  haye  patented  certain  modifications 
in  the  batteries  which  they  recommend  to  be  used  for  obtaining  the 
electric  light,  but  there  is  nothing  deserving  of  particular  notice  in  re<- 
ference  to  these,  so  called,  improrements.  Mr.  Staite  calls  his  patented 
battery,  **  the  perfiuent  battery,*'  the  exciting  fluid  .being  made  to  ran 
from  one  cell  to  another  throughout  the  whole  series,  and  thus  to  be- 
come fully  saturated  with  the  metal  before  it  passes  out  of  the  battery. 
There  are  obvious  disadvantages  in  this  arrangement,  and,  indeed, 
it  would  appear  as  if  the  object  of  the  patentee  had  been  to  invent 
something  new,  rather  than  to  improve  on  what  was  previously  known 
in  reference  to  galvanic  batteries.  Mr.  Lemolt's  patented  battery  is  a 
modification,  with  very  slight  variation,  of  Bunsen's  battery. 

I  am  infonned  that  the  patented  batteries  haye  not  been  used  b^lhe 
patentees  in  the  public  exhibitions  which  have  been  made  of  the  light. 

Having  now  aescribed  the  means  which  haye  been  proposed  and 
patented  for  keeping  the  charcoal  points  of  an  electric  light  apparatus 
adjusted)  and  otherwise  giving  permanence  to  the  light  obtained  by 
dectricity,  I  purpose^  in  the  next  place,  exnlaining  the  conditions 
which  tend  to  modify  the  efilects  in  these  applications  of  the  electric 
force. 

We  have  hitherto  only  considered  the  effects  produced  under  one 
set  of  circumstances.  We  have  used  a  battery  of  sixty  cells,  united  in 
one  series,  and  with  this  the  light  has  been  deyeleped  in  two  ways, — 
by  rendering  a  platinum  wire  incandescent,  and  by  igniting  the  ends 
of  two  diarooal  electrodes,  and  then  separating  the  points,  by  which 
latter  means  the  greatest  amount  of  light  is  obuined.  In  ihtBe  ex- 
periments the  platinum  wire  and  charcoal  points  haye  been  exposed 
to  the  free  contact  of  atmospheric  air.  Under  these  conditions  we  have 
produced  a  comparatively  feeble  calorific  effect  upon  the  platinum, 
but  an  arc  of  light  of  oonnderable  length  and  great  intensity  has  been 
obtained  with  the  diarcoaL 

We  haye  now  to  observe  how  the  efects  may  be  modified  by  dif- 
ferent arrangements  of  the  battery,  by  the  condition  of  the  ignited 
bodies,  and  by  the  media  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 

In  showing  the  efiects  of  diffbrent  arrangements  of  the  battery,  I 
will  employ  but  one  kind  of  battery,  namely  Grove's,  of  whidi  siacty 
cells  wiU  be  used. 

This  battery  is  now  arranged  with  the  oells  in  one  series,  so  that  the 
current  of  dectridtv,  which  starts  from  the  cine  end  of  the  battery, 
passes  through  all  the  cells,  and  thus  acquires  great  intensity.    Bot 
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the  quantity  of  electridtj  in  the  current  is  that  only  which  any 
separate  cell  coald  produce. 

We  here  have  a  oomparatiTely  small  quantity  of  electricity  in  a 
high  state  of  tension.  The  power  of  the  hatterv  is  now  adapted  for 
OTercoming  resistances.  The  oarrent  would  pass  tniXMigh  a  considerahle 
length  of  an  imperfect  conductor,  and  this  is  the  kind,  and  the  only 
kind,  of  advantage  gained  by  increasing  the  extent  of  the  battery  in 
this  way.  The  ^»ace  between  the  separated  charcoal  points  is  an  im« 
perfect  conducting  medium ;  and  while  the  battery  is  arranged,  as  at 

S resent,  in  one  series,  this  space  may  be  ei tended  to  the  length  of 
alf  an  inch  or  more,  without  breaking  the  circuit.  So  also,  if  we 
pass  this  current  of  electricity  through  a  wire  which  is  a  bad  conduc- 
tor, such  as  platinum,  it  will  be  found  that  the  sixty  cells  thus  ar* 
ranged  will  not  heat  a  thicker  wire  to  redness  than  would  a  battery  of 
twenty,  or  even  ten,  of  the  same  cells.  The  platinum  wire  becomes 
heated  and  incandescent  because  it  offers  resistance  to  the  current,  and 
the  resistance  increases  with  the  increased  length  of  the  wire,  so  that 
by  lengthening  the  wire  we  mtij  at  last  stop  the  current,  the  resistance 
becoming  greater  than  the  tension  or  intensity  of  the  force  is  capable 
of  overcoming.  The  length  <^  wire,  then,  which  we  are  thus  able  to 
heat  to  redness,  will  depend  on  the  tension  of  the  current,  or,  what 
is  equivalent,  on  the  number  of  cells  in  series  in  the  battery,  just  as 
does  the  lengUi  of  the  arc  of  light  between  charcoal  points ;  and  the 
diameter  of  the  wire  thus  heated  will  depend  on  the  quantity  of  etee^ 
tricity,  or  the  number  of  pc^ar  chains  in  the  current,  which  is  in- 
fluenced by  other  conditions,  and  is  almost  wholly  independent  of  the 
number  of  cells  in  series. 

Having  thus  observed  the  effbcts  produced  by  sixty  cells  in  one 
series,  we  will  now  alter  the  arrangement 

Of  the  sixty  cells  which  have  been  used  twenty  are  of  larger  size 
than  the  others.  If  we  use  these  twenty  cells  in  a  series,  disconnecting 
the  other  forty,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  arc  of  light  produced  between 
the  charcoal  points  is  shorter,  as  also  is  the  length  of  wire  that  we  can 
heat  to  redness ;  yet  we  get  a  flame  of  greater  diameter  with  the  char- 
coal, and  can  heat  a  thidcer  wire. 

It  is  important  to  be  aware  of  this  result,  for  we  thus  find  tliat 
when  there  are  cells  of  different  sises  or  degrees  of  activity  in  a  series, 
the  quantity  of  electricity  will  be  that  produced  by  the  smallest  or 
least  active  cell  among  them.  The  larger  size,  or  better  condition,  of 
any  part  of  the  series,  as  compared  with  other  parts,  is  of  no  avail — 
the  least  powerful  cell  governs  all  the  others,  and  reduces  them  to  its 
own  standard. 

We  have  thus  obtained  a  greater  quantity  of  electricity  from  twenty 
cells  than  from  a  series  of  sixty,  of  which  this  twenty  formed  part, 
the  latter  being  of  larger  size  tnan  the  others. 

We  may  now  introduce  another  set  of  twenty  cells  into  the  battery, 
but  in  doing  this  they  shall  be  united  in  a  different  arrangement  from 
that  first  a&pted.  Instead  of  having  them  aU  in  one  series,  we  will 
now  have  than  in  two  series.  By  this  means  we  do  not  increase  the 
tension  or  intensity  of  the  current,  but  we  get  a  greater  quantity  of 
electricity.  If  the  second  twenty  cells  be  the  same  as  the  first,  the 
quantity  will  be  doubled^  but  the  inteniity  will  still  be  that  of  twenty 
couples. 
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We  can  now  beat  to  redness  a  wire  of  much  greater  diameter  than 
we  could  before,  and  we  get  a  thicker  arc  of  light  with  the  charcoal. 

Bv  adding  still  another  set  of  twenty  cells  in  a  third  series,  vte 
aball  have  the  sixty  cells  in  operation,  producing  three  times  the 
quantity  of  electricity  that  we  originally  obtained  from  the  same 
battery  arranged  in  one  series.  The  battery  is  now  adapted  for  pro- 
ducing powerful  calorific  effects.  Platinum  wire  of  considerable  size 
may  now  be  ignited  to  a  white  heat,  the  more  fusible  metals  defla- 
grated mith  great  brilliancy,  and  the  magnetic  effects  which  the  cur- 
rent is  capable  of  inducing  in  surrounding  bodies,  will  be  found  to  be 
very  powerful. 

L'ihe  diffierent  arrangements  of  the  battery  were  illustrated  by 
drawings.  ] 

Such  are  the  modifications  in  the  effects,  resulting  from  different 
arrangements  of  the  battery.  There  are  other  modifications,  which 
are  caused,  either  by  varying  the  nature  or  condition  of  the  conducting 
medium  in  which  the  heat  and  light  are  developed,  or  by  alterations  in 
surrounding  circumstances  which  exercise  an  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  heat  and  light. 

Thus,  for  instance,  in  getting  the  light  from  charcoal  points,  the 
effect  will  depend,  in  some  measure,  upon  the  quality  of  the  charcoal. 
If  the  charcoal  be  soft  and  porous,  the  i>oints  will  be  very  rapidly 
destroyed  when  a  powerful  current  of  electricity  is  transmitted.  Hard 
and  compact  charcoal  is  required  if  the  effects  are  to  be  long  continued. 

Box-wood  charcoal  possesses  a  tolerable  deeree  of  compactness,  but 
is  deficient  in  hardness.  It  yields  an  exceedingly  bright  and  pure 
light,  but  wears  away  rather  quickly. 

Hard  coke,  especially  that  which  is  sometimes  found  coating  the 
inner  surface  of  the  gas-retorts,  possesses  qualities  which  render  it 
peculiarly  well  adapted  for  affording  a  steady  and  continuous  light 
The  light  obtained  from  coke  points,  however,  is  not  so  bright  or  so 
white  as  that  afforded  by  good  nox-wood  charcoal. 

Mr.  Slaite  has  used  with  advantage  hard  coke  charcoal,  which  has 
been  dipped  into  melted  sugar  and  then  calcined  in  closed  tubes,  by 
which  means  the  interstices  of  the  porous  coke  are  filled  up  with  the 
charcoal  of  the  decomposed  sugar,  and  the  qualities  of  hardness  and 
compactness  are  thus  well  combined. 

The  impurities  present  in  some  varieties  of  charcoal  affect  the 
quality,  and  sometimes  also  the  quantity  of  light  emitted.  Coke  fre- 
quently contains  a  good  deal  of  siliceous  matter,  which  appears  to 
diminish  the  light.  Certain  saline  bodies  alter  the  character  of  the 
light,  and  this  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  light. 

[The  effect  of  some  saline  bodies  in  increasing  the  amount  of 
light  was  shown  in  a  very  marked  manner,  by  using  charcoal  points 
wliich  had  been  soaked  in  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  sub- 
sequently dried.  A  very  large  and  intensely  luminous  flame  was  thus 
obtained,  greatly  surpassing  the  effects  produced  in  any  other  way.l 

Now,  in  all  the  cases  hitherto  adduced,  the  differences  in  the  light 
produced,  where  the  electric  force  has  been  uniform,  have  been  caused 
by  alterations  in  the  nature  or  condition  of  the  conducting  medium. 
Similar  modifications,  however,  are  sometimes  caused  by  alterations  in 
the  atmosphere  by  which  the  conducting  medium  is  surrounded. 
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In  eiFecting  the  ignition  of  a  platinum  wire,  or  of  char^al,  the 
intensity  of  the  li^ht  is  very  much  augmented,  and  the  results  in  other 
respects  rendered  more  satisfactory*  hy  rarefying  or  completely 
removing  the  surrounding  air.  As  the  air  is  removed  from  tne  re« 
ceiver  in  which  the  platmum  is  heated,  the  ignition  becomes  mudi 
more  intense,  and  the  light  consequently  much  stronger. 

Similar  results  are  also  obtained  with  charcoal,  and  in  this  case  we 
derive  a  two-fold  advantage  from  the  removal  of  the  air.  Not  only  is 
the  light  increased*  hut  the  combustion  of  the  charcoal  is  entirely 
prevented. 

We  thus  see  that  the  eSect-»the  production  of  the  light—does  not 
necessarily  involve  any  chemical  action  at  the  point  at  which  the  light 
is  developed.  The  chemical  action  is  iu  the  battery.  There  is  not 
necessarily  any  chemical  action  where  the  light  is  proauced ;  yet,  if  the 
charcoal  oe  surrounded  by  air,  there  will  be  combustion  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  carbonic  acid  produced :  but  by  enclosing  the  charcoal  in 
a  vacuum,  or  in  a  vessel  filled  with  carbonic  acid,  that  result  is 
obviated. 

The  influence  which  the  surrounding  atmosphere  exercises  in  modi* 
fying  the  calorific  effects  of  a  current  of  electricity  is  very  remarkable, 
and,  in  some  respects,  at  present,  inexplicable. 

Havine  observed  that  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  surrounding  the 
ignited  platinum  wire,  tenders  the  ignition  more  vivid  and  the  light 
stronger,  it  might  have  been  inferred  that  the  eifects  would  be  similarly 
increased  by  substituting  the  lighter  gases,  such  as  hydrogen,  for 
atmospheric  air.  Experiment  teaches  us,  however,  that  this  is  not  the 
case.  On  the  contrary,  a  wire  which  is  rendered  incandescent  by  a 
current  of  electricity  when  surrounded  by  atmospheric  air,  will  transmit 
the  same  current  without  any  such  effect  being  produced,  when  it  is 
surrounded  by  hydrogen  gas. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  merely  the  tenuity  or  rarefaction 
of  the  atmosphere  upon  which  the  result  depends,  but  that  different 
gases,  when  surrounding  the  conducting  medium,  produce  specific 
effects  in  modifying  the  development  of  heat  and  li^ht. 

I  have  now  described  the  most  important  conditions  by  which  the 
effects  of  the  galvanic  battery  are  modified,  in  its  application  for  the 
produetibn  of  light;  and  we  may  proceed  to  apply  some  of  the  principles 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  and  establish,  in  testing  the  pro* 
bability  of  a  realization  of  the  prospects  held  out  by  certain  speculative 
adventurers,  who  have  represented  the  voltaic  battery  as  an  economical 
and  advantageous  source  of  light,  which  is  speedily  to  supersede  gas, 
oil,  and  candles. 

The  defects  in  the  ordinary  means  of  obtaining  light,  and  the  evils 
attendant  upon  the  application  of  such  means,  are  universally  admitted. 
No  one  denies  that  the  light  thus  obtained  is  imperfect,  and  that  its 
production  is  accompanied  by  the  conversion  of  valuable  substances 
into  worthless  and  deleterious  products,  by  which  the  atmospheres  of 
our  houses  are  rendered  less  wholesome  than  they  would  otherwise  be. 
No  one  denies  that  the  electric  light  is  most  brilliant  and  pure,  and 
that  its  production  does  not  necessarily  involve  any  deterioration  of 
the  quality  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  or  the  conversion  of 
valuable  substances  into  worthless  products. 

With  reference  to  these  broad  and  general  stateinent^j  there  i§  m 
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difference  of  opinion.  The  projectors  of  the  electric  ligh^  therefoore, 
appear  to  have  a  good  foundation  on  which  to  establish  their  claim  for 
the  superior  advantages  of  the  means  they  propose  for  producing  light. 

On  a  superficial  view  of  the  subject,  there  is  some  show  of  reason 
in  their  statements,  that  we  are  wastefully  destroying  coals,  and  oil» 
and  wax  or  tallow,  in  the  production  of  bad  light,  and  of  noxious 
gases,  by  combustion ;  while,  in  the  manufacture  of  valuable  chemical 
compounds,  abundance  of  pure  light  might  be  obtained  as  a  secondary 
product,  the  collection  and  application  of  which  has  hitherto  been 
neglected. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  production  of  L'ght  should  be  associated 
with  the  manufacture  of  metallic  compounds,  such  as  sulphate  and 
oxide  of  sdnc,  sulphate  of  copper,  nitrate  and  carbonate  of  lead,  &c. 
In  ever^  case,  when  these  compounds  are  made  by  dissolving  the 
metals  m  the  respective  acids,  electricity  is  developed,  but  in  most 
cases  it  is  not  collected  or  applied,  llie  galvanic  battery  is  an  apparatus 
by  means  of  which  such  application  might  be  made. 

Is  there  then,  anything  unreasonable  in  the  proposition  that  manu- 
factories of  metallic  compounds  should  be  established  like  gas  works, 
and  that  the  electricity  thus  obtained  should  be  carried  into  our  streets 
and  houses  through  wires,  as  gas  now  is  through  pipes,  to  be  applied 
as  a  source  of  light?  There  is  something  imposing  in  the  boldness  of 
such  a  proposition,  and  one  naturally  clings  to  it  in  the  hope  that  it 
might  be  practicable.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  however^ 
such  a  scheme  must  be  considered  as  perfectly  chimerical,  and  unsup« 
ported  by  any  experimental  results.  J  t  may  be  thought  that  the  power 
which  appears  so  manageable  at  the  lecture  table— which  we  lay  on  or 
turn  off  with  such  facility,  and  which  we  can  develop  in  any  part 
of  the  circuit — might  be  conducted  to  any.  or  every  part  of  a  town, 
and  used  as  required.  There  would  indeed  be  no  difficulty  in  convey- 
ing the  power  wherever  we  wished  for  it,  but  there  would  be  serious 
and  insuperable  obstacles  to  its  devdopment  in  the  form  of  light  at 
many  points  in  the  circuit  at  the  same  time.  We  obtain  light  as  the  result 
of  a  transformation  of  the  power  in  its  effort  to  overcome  resistance. 
It  requires  a  considerable  accumulation  of  force  to  give  an  arc  of  light 
with  charcoal  points  of  half  an  inch  in  length  ;  and  having  thus  a^ 
plied  this  amount  of  force,  transforming  it  into  heat  and  light,  it  is 
no  longer  similarly  available  to  us  in  any  other  part  of  the  circuit. 

Wherever  electricity  is  to  be  used  as  a  source  of  light,  I  can  see  no 
other  method  of  applying  it  than  by  having  a  separate  battery  for 
every  light.  This  would  undoubtedly  be  the  case  with  the  charcoal 
light,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  otherwise  maintaining  an 
nnbroken  circuit.  Now  this  fact  is  sufficient  to  dispose  of  the  question 
as  to  the  probability  of  the  electric  light  being  substituted  for  lamps 
and  candles  in  our  streets  and  houses.  I  believe,  however,  it  has  been 
suggested,  that  every  house  should  be  provided  with  a  galvanic  battery 
as  a  source  of  light,  and  that  carts  should  be  sent  round  from  day  to 
day  to  collect  the  sulphate  of  zinc  or  other  metallic  salt  formed  in  the 
process ;  but  those  experienced  in  the  use  of  voltaic  apparatus  will 
know  how  to  estimate  the  probability  of  such  a  plan  being  put  into 
effect. 

It  is  not  for  general  use  that  there  is  any  present  prospect  of  apply- 
ing the  electric  light,  but  in  some  special  cases  where  light  of  great 
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intensity  is  required,  as,  for  instance,  in  signal  lights,  on  railroads,  and 
in  light-houses.  There  are  prohably  no  difficulties  in  the  application 
of  the  electric  light  in  such  cases,  that  may  not  be  overcome ;  but  I 
think  it  would  be  saying  too  much  to  admit  that  this  object  has  been 
accomplished  by  any  of  the  contrivances  hitherto  suggested. 

ERBATUAl 

In  the  last  number  of  this  Journal,  at  page  469,  tenth  line  from  the 
bottom, ybr  "minute**  rea^*  hour." 


ORZGINAZ.  AND  BZTRACTSD  ARTICZiBS. 


ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF 
SULPHURIC  AND  PHOSPHORIC  ACIDS. 

BT  MR.  LEWIS  THOMPSOlf. 

A  SHORT  time  ago  my  friend,  Dr.  Ure,  pointed  out  to  my  no 
tice  a  fact,  which,  though  known,  perhaps,  to  many,  was  then 
new  to  me,  viz,  that  sulphate  of  lime  in  solution  is  copiously  pre- 
cipitated by  oxalic  acid — ^it  immediately  occurred  to  me  to  ascer- 
tain whether  this  decomposition,  by  what  is  termed  simple  elective 
affinity,  was  complete,  or,  as  in  many  similar  cases,  only  partial. 
A  careful  investigation  of  {he  matter  has  satisfied  me^  that  when 
the  solution  of  oxalic  acid  is  not  very  concentrated,  sulphate  of 
lime  in  fine  powder  thrown  into  it  is  completely  decomposed ;  and 
if  the  experiment  has  been  made  with  due  care  nothing  but  sul- 
phuric acid  remains  in  solution.  In  fact,  I  have  by  this  means  on 
evaporation  prepared  pure  oil  of  vitriol ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
when  matters  of  great  moment  demand  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid, 
absolutely  free  from  the  suspicion  of  metallic  contamination,  this 
mode  of  preparing  that  article  deserves  notice.  In  the  applica- 
tion for  instance  of  Marsh's  test,  such  acid  would  CDsble  an  oper- 
ator to  speak  with  more  confidence  than  can  now  be  done  even  with 
distilled  acid.  No  harm  beyond  the  loss  incurred  can  result  from 
using  an  excess  of  oxalic  acid  in  this  process,  as  it  is  of  course 
destroyed  during  the  concentration  of  the  sulphuric  acid. 

Proceeding  on  the  same  idea,  phosphate  of  lime  may  be  simi- 
larly decomposed,  and  I  can  safely  recommend  this  as  an  easy  and 
economical  mode  of  preparing  pbosphoric^acid :  five  parts  of  finely 
powdered  bone  ash,  rix  of  oxalic  acid,  and  twenty  or  thirty  m 
water,  well  stirred  together,  will  g^ve  a  solution,  which,  when 
filtered,  will  not  be  disturbed  by  oxalic  acid  or  an  alkaline  carbo- 
nate. If,  however,  this  should  be  the  case,  oxalic  acid  ought  to 
be  added  so  as  to  precipitate  the  whole  of  the  lime,  after  which 
the  solution  may  be  evaporated  to  dryness.  In  this  case  as  in 
that  lo  the  sulphuric  acid  a  slight  excess  of  ozalie  acid  is  rather 
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beneficial  than  otherwise,  for  ohvious  reasons.  It  is  unnecessaiy 
to  say  that  an  economy  would  result  to  makers  of  the  hinoxalate 
of  potash  hy  decomposing  the  residuary  oxalate  of  lime  hy  a  boil- 
ing solution  of  carbonate  of  potash.  As  commercial  oxalic  acid 
always  contains  a  portion  of  saccharine  and  other  organic  matter, 
which  is  charred  and  blackened  during  the  concentration  of  the 
aulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids,  it  ought  to  be  purified  by  crystal- 
lization before  using  it  for  these  purposes. 

Fluoride  of  calcium  is  not  decomposed  by  oxalic  acid,  even  when 
^ca  is  present.  This,  therefore,  enables  us  to  separate  this  sub- 
stance from  the  sulphate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  for  oxalic  acid 
converts  such  a  mixture  into  fluoride  of  calcium  and  oxalate  of 
lime,  which  being  heated  to  redness  and  acted  on  by  dilute 
muriatic  acid,  leaves  the  former  salt  undissolved. 

Byker  Bear,  Newcastle  on  T)fne, 
Apnl  18,  1849. 


ON  THE  PREPARATION  OF  COLLODION. 

BT  J.  B.  BDWASD8,  F.G.S.,  M.P.S.,  &C. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  appears  to  exist  among  some  distin- 
guished French  Chemists,  as  regards  tjie  solubili^  in  ether  of  the 
ordinary  explosive  gun-cotton,  as  described  by  Mr.  Maynard,  in 
America ;  but  since  the  discovery  of  M.  Mialhe*8  process  with  nitrate 
of  potash,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  experiments  having  been  made  on 
the  subject,  and  therefore  trust  my  experience  may  be  of  some 
interest. 

In  Z*  Union  Medicale^  of  the  7th  September  last,  M.  Malgaigne  says, 
^*  The  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  contains  an  extract 
from  a  letter  by  IVlr.  Maynard,  containing  a  formula  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  collodion,  which  might  be  supposed  to  be  authentic.  According 
to  this  formula  the  cotton  is  to  be  treated  with  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids,  dried,  «nd  dissolved  in  pure  sulphuric  ether." 

*^  Upon  reading  this  letter,  I  lost  no  time  in  applying  to  M.  Fo^, 
Pharmacien  to  the  Hopital  St.  Loius,  to  obtain  a  quantity  of  this 
liquid  i  but  he  in  vain  attempted  to  prepare  it  cither  from  the  acids 
united  or  the  nitric  alone,  1  afterwards  prevailed  on  MM.  Dublanc 
and  Mialhe  to  undertake  its  preparation,  out  they  were  not  more  suc- 
cessful, and  it  was  evident  that  a  formula  which  failed  successively  in 
the  hands  of  three  such  distinguished  Chemists  was  ingobbect  ;  M. 
Mialhe  however,  undertook,  at  my  request,  the  investigations  which 
led  him  to  the  discovery  of  the  method  by  nitrate  of  potash  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  which  has  always  proved  successful.  The  cotton  so  pre- 
pared does  not  deflagrate  as  .usual,  and  leaves  behind  a  carbonaceous 
residue  on  combustion.  The  explosive  cotton  he  found  insoluble  in 
ether. 

In  the  same  periodical,  shortly  after,  appeared  a  notice  from  M. 
Salmon,  Surgeon  to  the  Hotel  Dieu,  of^  Chartres,  who  states  that 
^t  contrary  to  the  experience  of  MM.  Foy,  DubUmc,  and  Mialhe,  I 
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assert  that  collodion  may  be  easily  prepared  by  dissolving  gun-cotton 
made  by  the  mixed  acids  in  sulphuric  ether.  /  have  always  prepared 
the  adhesive  liquid  by  the  method  of  the  American  author.  The  pre- 
paration of  collodion,  according  to  the  process  of  MM.  Millon  and 
Gaudin,  revived  by  M.  Mialhe,  is  not  always  practicable,  and  is  liable 
to  great  variations  from  the  inconstancy  of  the  product." 
On  the  above,  Soubeiran,  in  the  same  journal,  observes, 
"  I,  like  many  others,  have  attempted  to  operate  with  a  mixture  of  the 
monohydrated  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.  I  have  employed  them  some- 
times with  equal  weights,  at  other  times  with  equal  volumes,  and  im- 
mersed the  cotton  for  different  periods  from  three  minutes  to  an  hour, 
and  1  have  never  found  it  to  dissolve  in  ether.  I  do  not,  however,  contend 
that  it  is  impossible  to  do  so,  but  I  must  think  the  other  a  more  certain 
method,  though  the  employment  of  the  mixed  acids  has  the  advantage  o^ 
convenience  over  the  other."— P.  T.,  Vol  iii.  No.  cviL,  p.  665. 

Professor  Simpson  states  that  ''  usually  an  ounce  of  strong  sul- 
phuric ether  will  dissolve  thirty  grains  or  more  of  ^un-cotton  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours ;]  but  to  form  a  complete  pulp  it  will  require  to 
stand  for  a  day." — Pharmaceutical  Journal^  Vol.  viu.,  N"o.  ii.,  p.  86. 
I  My  own  experience  coincides  with  that  of  M.  Salmon.  I  take 
equal  volumes  of  strong  sulphuric  and  strong /Mmiw^  nitric  acids,  mix 
them  in  a  mortar  or  other  convenient  vessel,  then  immerse  finely- 
carded  cotton  in  small  portions,  allowing  each  to  remain  about  one 
minute,  then  plunging  it  into  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  teasing  it 
out  with  a  glass-rod,  so  as  to  become  as  loose  as  possible,  yellow  fumes 
arise  from  Uie  cotton,  and  are  washed  away,  and  it  is  then  perfectly 
white.  This  is  then  well  wa^ed  from  acid  and  dried,  and  it  then 
INSTANTLY  and  PERFECTLY  dissolves  in  commercial  sulphuric  ether^ 
forming  either  a  semi-solid  jelly  or  thick  liquid,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  ether  added.  This  is  the  constant  and  uniform  result  of 
several  experiments  I  have  made. 

This  cotton  is  also  highly  explosive,  and  leaves  no  carbonaceous  residue^ 
when  fired. 

The  sources  of  fallacy,  I  imagine,  are,  either  from  emploi^ng  weak 
acids,  too  long  immersion,  or  ether  of  hiffh  rectification.  The  latter 
should  not  contain  water,  but  sufficient  alcohol  to  reduce  its  specific 
gravity  to  about  76(y*  or  770**.  Its  solvent  action  is  then  instantaneous, 
and  not  as  Simpson  states,  firom  three  hours  to  a  day  I 

I  consider  this  process  superior  on  many  accounts  to  that  of  Mialhe. 
It  is  more  readily  prepared,  and  requires  less  washing  than  when  en- 
tangled with  sulphate  of  potash.  It  is  explosive,  and  therefore 
answers  both  purposes.  I  have  dissolved  some  with  equal  readiness 
that  has  been  thus  prepared  more  than  a  month ;  so  that  it  may  be 
convenient  to  keep  the  cotton  prepared,  and  dissolve  small  quantities 
as  frequently  as  required,  and  thus  obviate  the  loss  by  vaporization 
which  ensues  on  keeping  a  stock  of  the  solution  prepared. 

I  was  led  to  make  these  experiments  for  Mr.  Uigginson,  Surgeon  of 
this  town,  who  recently  exhibited  at  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society,  some  evaporated  collodion  under  the  microscope,  whicn  had 
all  the  appearance  of  distinct  and  definite  acicular  crystals ;  and  Mr. 
H.  stated  that  he  had  made  very  frequent  examinations,  and  observed 
an  uniformity  in  their  shape  and  arrangement,  which  convinced  him 
that  these  were  crystals  of  collodion,  and  not  filaments  of  cotton. 
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It  was  suggested  tbat  there  might  be  minnte  crystals  of  nitrate  or 
sulphate  of  potash,  and  I  therefore  underto<^  to  prepare  some  coUo- 
dicn  without  any  salt  to  interfere :  in  this  I  have  succeeded ;  but  hare 
not  yet  heard  the  result  of  Mr.  Higginson's  more  recent  investigations. 

Allow  me  to  caution  those  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  preparing 
gun-cotton,  as  to  its  highly  explosive  nature.  The  gaseous  results  of 
combustion,  which  of  course  at  once  occupy  a  very  large  space  in  the 
air,  are  thus  given  off  at  a  very  high  temperature^  so  as  to  possess  the 
property  of  mflaming  other  portions  of  cotton  at  a  very^  considerable 
distance;  and  thus,  on  trying  whether  the  cotton  is  sufficiently  dry,  by 
exploding  a  small  portion,  it  should  be  removed  for  some  distance  from 
the  remamder,  or  the  whole  will  i^te,  and  if  the  operator  be  standing 
over  it,  his  face  may  be  severely  burned,  though  no  flame  reaches  it, 
the  resulting  gases  being  quite  capable  of  blistering  the  skin.  It  is 
better  to  operate  on  smafi  portions  at  once. 

Beny  Street,  LwerpocL 

UMBILICUS  PENDULINUS   (DE  CANDOLLE), 

COTYLEDON  UMBILICUS  (LINN). 

NAVELWORT  OR  WALL  PENNYWORT. 

Nat.  Ord.  Ckassuulc&s. 

We  have  been  favoured  by  Messrs.  Grodfirej  and  Cooke,  through 
Mr.  Ince,  with  a  drawing  of  this  plant,  from  which  the  annexed  wood- 
cut is  taken.  Mr.  Ince  observes  that  the  plant  has  been  long  known 
as  a  popular  remedy  in  hysteria,  and  has  lately  been  recommended  for 
epilepsy  by  Mr.  Salter,  of  Poole,  in  an  article  published  in  the  Medical 
Gazette  of  March  2,  1849.  The  following  remarks  are  quoted  firom 
Mr.  Salter's  paper : — 

"  The  Cotyledon  umbilicus  is  stated  by  Withering  to  be  a  rare  plant;  its 
common  habitation  would  appear  to  be  that  of  old  walls  and  rocks,  but  it 
grows  abundantly  in  this  nciglibourhood  on  dry  sandy  banks.  For  the 
information  of  those  unacquainted  with  the  plant,  I  would  add,  that  in  the 
Linnsean  arrangement  it  belongs  to  the  class  Decandria,  and  order  Pen- 
iagynia,  but  iif  the  natural  classification  it  will  be  found  under  the'order 
CrassuIacecB.  It  is  about  six  inches  high  ;  the  leaves  are  succulent,  fleshy, 
and  peltate*;  it  flowers  in  June  and  July,  in  a  long  spike  of  blossoms, 
accumulated  on  one  perpendicular  flower  stalk  ;  the  coroUa  is  bell-shaped, 
and  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  ;  the  stem  or  flower-stalk  is  somewhat  purplish, 
with  a  few  small  leaves  at  its  lower  part.  At  the  time  of  flowering,  the 
leaves  become  thin  and  shrivelled,  from  yielding  their  juice  to  the  stem 
and  flowers. 

The  plant  may  be  used  as  long  as  the  leaves  remain  green  and  succulent, 
and  every  part  of  it  be  employed  for  the  expression  of  the  juice,  with 
which  the  leaves,  however,  are  the  most  abundantly  supplied. 

*  In  collecting  the  leaves  of  the  Cotyledon  umbilicus^  care  should  be  takea 
not  to  confound  it  with  an  umbelliferous  plant,  the  Marsh  Pennywort 
{Hydrocotyle  vulgaris),  which  it  somewhat  resembles ;  I  have  known  the 
mistake  occur  more  than  once.  A  view  of  the  entire  plant,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  locality  in  which  it  grows— the  Cotyledon  always  being  found 
in  very  dry,  and  the  Hydrocotyle  in  moist  places— will  be  conclusive. 
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BY  ED.  BLYTH,  ESQ. 

Curator  of  the  Asiatic  Society's  Maseun. 

Genus  Collocalia,  G.  R.  Gray  (Swiftlets). — These  are  true 
Cypseli  in  structure,  but  comparatively  feeble,  having  the  first  q|iiU 
shorter  than  the  second,  and  the  wings  and  tail  broad,  the  tail  especially 
much  resembling  that  of  a  humming-bird,  with  its  feathers  of  even 
length,  or  nearly  so.  The  feet  and  naked  tarsi  resemble  tho^e  of 
Acanthylis,  having  the  hind-toe  well  opposed ;  but  are  comparattvelf 
slender,  though  of  proportionate  strength  to  the  rest  of  the  coniomfa^on. 
The  breast-bone  and  its  ridge  remain  incompletely  ossified.  Not  ihore 
than  three  species  appear  to  be  known,  though  perhaps  others  require 
discrimination ;  they  are  of  small  or  minute  size,  and  are  confined  in 
their  geographic  distribution  to  the  Indian,  Indo-Ch'inese,  and  Austral- 
Asian  countries,  as  far  as  New  Guinea.  Certain  (if  not  all)^of  them 
produce  the  valued  *'  edible  nests''  of  commerce. 

**  In  Java/*  remarks  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  "  these  birds  not  only 
abound  amongst  the  cliflb  and  caverns  of  the  south  coast  of  the  island, 
but  inhabit  the  fissures  and  caverns  of  several  of  the  mountains  and 
hills  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  From  every  observation  which 
bas  been  made  in  Java,  it  has  been  inferred,  that  the  mucilaginous 
substance  of  which  the  nests  are  formed,  is  not,  as  has  been  generally 
supposed,  obtained  from  the  ocean.  The  birds,  it  is  true,  generally 
inhabit  the  caverns  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  as  agreeing  best  with  their 
habits,  and  affording  them  the  most  convenient  retreats  for  attaching 
their  nests  to ;  but  several  caverns  are  found  inland,  at  a  distance  of 
forty  or  fifty  miles  from  the  sea,  containing  nests  similar  to  those  on 
the  shoret.  From  many  of  their  retreats  along  the  southern  coast, 
they  have  been  observed  to  take  their  flight  in  an  inland  direction,  to- 
wards the  pools,  lakes,  and  extensive  marshes  covered  with  stagnant 
water,  as  affording  them  abundance  of  their  food,  which  consists  of 

*  [Mr.  Bly til's  interesting  paper  is  contained  in  an  unpublished  and 
undated  specimen  of  a  "  Plan  of  an  Indian  OrmOtalogy,^  kindly  lent  by 
Dr.  Horsfield,  with  whose  permission  it  is  reprinted  in  the  Pharmaceutical 
Journal— J »  P.] 

f  See  also  Hooyman,  in  the  Batavian  Transactions,  JIT,  95;  likewise 
Marsden;  and  Sir  G.  StauntOD,in  his  narrative  of  the  Earl  of  Macartney's 
embassy  to  China;  while  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  relates  (rather  as  if  a  novelty), 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Hugh  Cuming,  that  in  the  Philippines  the  nests 
are  found  inland  to  the  distance  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles.  One  species  has, 
in  India,  been  only  observed  hitherto  in  the  mountains  of  the  interior,  at 
a  distance  of  many  hundred  miles  from  the  sea.  According  to  Afynheer 
Hooyman,  however,  the  nests  (even  of  the  same  species)  vary  somewhat 
in  quality  i  i  different  neighbourhoods.  Thus,  of  those  obtained  in  two 
inland  localities,  not  very  far  apart,  and  but  a  few  hours' journey  distant 
from  Batavia,  he  states  that  the  produce  of  one  of  these  places  is  at  least 
A  third  less  valuable  than  that  of  the  other,  which  latter  is  in  its  turn 
reckoned  very  inferior  in  quality  to  the  nests  gathered  at  Teniate  and 
other  islands,  chiefly  to  the  eastward  of  Borneo.  These  last,  however,  we 
suspect  are  not  the  produce  of  the  same  species. 
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flies,  musquitoes,  gnats,  and  small  insects  of  every  description.  The 
sea  that  washes  the  foot  of  the  diiis,  where  they  most  abound,  is  almost 
always  in  a  state  of  the  most  violent  agitation,  and  affords  none  of  those 
substances  which  have  been  supposed  to  constitute  the  food  of  the 
**  Esculent  Swallow."  Another  species  of  Swallow  [Swift?]  on  this 
island  forms  a  nest,  in  which  grass  or  moss,  &c.  are  merely  agglutinated 
by  a  substance  exactly  similar  to  that  of  which  exclusively  the  edible 
nests  consist.  This  substance,  from  whatever  part  of  these  regions  the 
nests  be  derived,  is  essentially  uniform,  differing  only  in  the  colour, 
according' to  the  relative  age  of  the  nests.  It  eiuiibits  none  of  those 
diversities  which  might  be  expected  if  it  were  collected  casually  (like 
the  mud  employed  by  Hirundo  urbica^  and  the  materials  commonly 
employed  in  nest-making),  and  applied  to  the  rocks.  If  it  consisted 
of  the  substances  usually  supposea,  it  would  be  putrescent  and  diver- 
sified. 

I'  Dr,  Horsfield/'  continues  Sir  St.  Raffles,  "  thinks  that  it  is  an 
animal  elaboration,  perhaps  a  kind  of  secretion* :"  and  Sir  Everard 
Home,  after  examining  the  stomach  of  one  of  these  birds,  pronounced 
his  decided  opinion  that  the  edible  nests  are  composed  of  a  substance 
secreted  by  the  glands  of  that  organ t>  M.  Poivre,  who  in  his  often 
quoted  communication  to  Montbeulard  (Buffon*s  Hist.  Nat.  Ois,y  VI. 
688  et  seq,),  advocated  the  exploded  notion  that  the  substance  was 
collected  from  the  sea,  remarks  that  there  have  been  seen  threads  of 
this  viscous  matter  hanging  from  the  bills  of  these  birds ;  and  that  it 
is  believed,  though  without  any  foundation,  they  were  derived  from 
the  stomach  during  the  nesting  season.  M.  liooyman  long  ago  (1781) 
was  of  opinion  that  the  substance  of  them  has  nothing  to  do  with  sea- 
foam,  but  is  elaborated  from  the  food  of  the  bird}/'  Tlic  Rev.  J. 
Barbe  adds,  to  his  account  of  the  nests  gathered  in  the  Nicobars,  &&, 
quoted  in  the  sequel,  that — ''  The  Chinese  say,  that  when  the  nest  is 
taken  before  it  is  completed,  the  bird  makes  another,  but  of  an  inferior 
Quality :  and  it  appears  that  it  exhausts  itself  in  building  the  second  ; 
the  nest  being  spotted  with  blood$.**  The  prevalent  opinion  is  that 
the  substance  is  secreted  by  the  salivary  glands :  but  though,  on  care- 
fully dissecting  a  specimen  of  C.  fucipkaga,  killed  when  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  tnat  it  had  young  (and  therefore  too  late  in  the 
season),  no  remarkable  development  either  of  the  salivary  or  of  the 
proven tricular  glands  was  apparent,  yet  we  are  fully  convinced  that  it 
is  secreted  by  the  latter,  from  examination  of  other  (jypselidce :  even  in 
Cypselus  bcuasiensis,  which  employs  so  little  mucus,  which  is  laid  on 
merely  to  make  its  nest  adhere,  we  have  detected  in  situ  stringy  clots 
of  it,  while  the  proven  tricular  glands  were  adequately  developed  for 
Its  production.  The  animal  origin  of  the  edible  nests  is  at  once 
detected  by  simply  burning  a  bit  of  one :  and  Mr.  Laidlay  informed 

•  History  of  Java,  I,  51. 

t  Home,  as  cited  in  Griffith's  Animal  Kingdom,  VII,  98.  [Sir  Everard 
Home's  paper,  entitled  "  Some  Account  of  tiie  Ntsts  of  the  Java  Swallow^ 
and  of  the  Glands  that  secrete  the  Mucus  of  which  they  are  composed"  was 
publishe<l  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1817,  p.  332.^ J.  P.J 

X  Bataviaasch  Genootsehapf  III,  d7. 

§  J.  yl.  6.  XV,  363. 
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US,  that  upon  analysis,  he  found  the  constitaent  elements  to  be  those 
of  inspissated  saliva*.  Looking  to  a  nnmber  of  them,  and  more  par- 
ticularly to  their  under  surface*  the  quantity  laid  on  by  the  bird  at 
each  time,  in  successive  layers  to  the  rim,  is  in  many  conspicuously 
apparent,  and  this  quantity  is  much  more  than  the  salivary  glands 
eould  well  be  supposed  to  elaborate.  Each  addition  consists  of  a  linear 
collop  continued  along  the  whole  semicircular  rim  of  the  nest,  which 
latter  forms  generally  a  shallow  saucer,  imperfect  where  affixed  to  the 
rock,  and  when  completed  having  the  place  of  attachment  on  either 
side  much  thickened.  It  is  evidently  in  a  very  yiscid  state  when  laid 
on,  adhesive  at  first,  ductile  and  tenacious  while  drying ;  so  that  on 
the  upper  surface  threads  of  it  are  pulled  forth  by  the  bird,  and  more 
or  less  crossed  into  a  kind  of  net- work,  as  if  to  bmd  together  the  ver- 
tical layers,  some  of  which  are  often  partially  unadherent.  These 
threads,  however,  consist  of  a  little  additional  matter  to  that  originally 
laid  on  in  the  successive  marginal  deposits.  Mr.  G.  K.  Gray  writes — 
''  The  formation  of  the  nest  differs  with  the  species.  Some  appear  to 
be  formed  of  flakes  or  threads  cemented  together,  making  an  almost 
solid  nest ;  others  are  composed  entirely  of  viscous  matter.  The  ex- 
terior exhibits  many  nearly  straight  threads,  which  incline  or  are 
attached  to  each  other ;  strengthened  in  front  by  some  few  short  pieces 
of  slender  sticks''  (this  we  have  never  seen).  *'  The  interior,  which  is 
rather  shallow,  shows  many  layers  of  irregular  net-work,  formed  of  a 
multitude  of  threads  that  cross  and  re-cross  each  other  in  every 
direction/' 

When  newly  formed  these  nests  are  perfectly  clean,  of  a  yellowish- 
white  colour,  and  wholly  soluble  in  water  :  but  when  old  they  become 
deeply  soiled  and  mixed  with  feathers,  and  their  value  is  immensely 
deteriorated.  Hence,  as  Marsden  remarks,  "  they  are  distinguished 
into  white  and  black,  of  which  the  first  are  by  far  the  more  scarce 
and  valuable,  being  found  in  the  proportion  of  one  only  to  twenty- 
five.    The  white  sort  sells  in  China  at  the  rate  of  1000  to  1500  dollars 


•  J.  A.  S,  XIV,  543.  «  Upon  this  supposition,  however,"  Mr.  Laidlay 
has  since  added,  •'  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  deposited  in  the  form  of 
layers,  as  it  is.  The  mechanical  structure  of  the  nest  may  be  very  nicely 
exposed  by  soaking  it  for  a  few  hours  in  rain-water." 

[The  edible  birds'  nests  have  been  examined  chemically  in  1814,  by 
Dobereioer  (Schweigger's  Jbiim.yur  Cfiemie  u,  Pf^sik,  Bd.  xi,  S.  303, 1814), 
in  1817  by  Professor  Brande  (see  Home's  paper  before  quoted),  and  in 
1838  by  Mulder  {Pharmaceutiaches  Central  Blati  fiir  1839,  S.  320.).  In 
Schweigger's  Journ.,  Bd.  xxii,  S.  259,  Brande's  analysis  is  erroneously  stated 
to  have  been  made  by  Marcet,  and  this  error  has  even  crept  into  Leopold 
Gmeliu's  usually  most  accurate  Handbuch  d  theoret  Chemie,  Bd.  ii,  Abt.  ii, 
S.  1459, 1829.  All  the  analysists  agree  that  the  substance  of  tlie  nest  is  of 
an  animal  nature.  Mulder  examined  a  nest  brought  from  Java  by  Blume  ; 
he  found  its  composition  to  be  as  follows  :  90.26  Neossin  (a  new  substance 
whose  composition  is  represented  by  the  formula  On  Hir  N4  0,)t  0.53  of  an 
animal  calcareous  salt  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol,  0.22  of  a 
white  solid  fat,  0.77  of  sulphate  of  soda,  3.47  of  chloride  of  sodium  with 
traces  of  chloride  of  magnesium,  4.75  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  phosphate 
of  magnesia,  and  traces  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  soda.— J.P.] 
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the  picul-[  (according  to  the  Batav.  Trans,  for  nearly  its  weight  in 
silTer) ;  the  hlack  is  usually  disposed  of  at  Batavia,  at  about  20  or 
30  dollars  for  the  same  weighty  where  I  understand  it  is  converted 
chiefly  into  glue.  •  •  •  When  the  natives  prepare  to  take  the 
nests,  they  enter  the  caves  with  torches,  and  forming  ladders  of 
bamboos,  notched  according  to  the  usual  mode,  they  ascend  and  pull 
down  tlie  nests,  which  adhere  in  numbers  together  from  the  sides  and 
top  of  the  rock.  I  was  informed  that  the  more  regularly  the  cave  ia 
thus  stripped,  the  greater  proportion  of  white  nests  they  were  sure  to 
find,  and  that  on  this  experience  they  often  make  a  practice  of  beating 
down  and  destroying  the  old  nests  in  larger  quantities  than  they 
trouble  themselves  to  carry  away,  in  order  Uiat  they  may  find  white 
nests  the  next  season  in  their  room/'  According  to  Heer  Hooyman> 
the  C,  nidifica  is  about  two  months  preparing  its  neBt»  and  lays  two 
eggs,  which  are  hatched  in  fifteen  or  sixteen  days :  and  of  a  species 
which  would  appear  to  be  Cfaciphagay  M.  Poivre  informs  us  that 
each  of  the  nests  which  he  observed  contained  two  or  three  eggs  or 
young ;  Sir  G.  Staunton ,  of  doubtless  the  same  species,  asserts  that  it 
lays  two  white  eggs. 

The  nests  of  the  CoUocalia  are  placed  against  the  sides  and  roof 
of  deep  caverns  of  chiefly  limestone  rocks,  at  distances  from  the 
entrance  varying  from  fifty  to  several  hundred  feet.  Wherever  (as 
we  have  seen)  these  caves  occur,  whether  inland  or  in  cliffs  over- 
hanging the  sea,  the  birds  resort  to  them  alike  in  prodigious  numbers : 
building  commonly  in  successive  layers,  many  nests  together ;  but 
always  where  the  cavern  is  perfectly  dry,  for  obvious  reasons.  Every 
fitting  site  is  usually  crowded  with  the  nests.  The  entrance  to  the 
cavern  may  be  large,  or  so  small  as  barely  to  admit  the  birds  and  their 
Bat*companions :  and  inland  the  rocks  are  sometimes  clad  externally 
with  dense  jungle.  At  break  of  day  the  birds  issue  forth  with  a  great 
rush,  at  which  time  the  Kites  {HaUastur  pondicerianus  ?)  commit 
much  havoc  among  them  (being  therefore  destroyed  by  the  Javanese 
and  others) :  and  in  fine  dry  weather  they  fly  very  high,  like  the  rest 
of  the  group,  rising  till  tney  are  out  of  sight ;  and  low  in  rainy 
weather:  returning  early  in  tne  afternoon  direct  to  their  cavern,  from 
which  they  do  not  again  issue  till  the  following  morning.  Most  of 
these  details  are  gathered  from  M.  Hooyman's  paper  on  C.  nidifica. 

The  Rev.  J.  Barbe  remarks,  of  the  nests  of  C.fuciphaga  gathered 
at  the  Nicobars,  at  Mergui,  &c.,  that — *'  They  are  of  six  qualities : 
the  first,  of  a  fine  whitish  colour,  is  obtained  by  taking  the  nest  before 
the  Swift  has  laid  its  eggs.  Ihis  quality  is  sold  at  Penang  from  40  to 
50  dollars  the  katee"  {  !  )  ''The  second  quality,  of  a  brownish 
colour,  is  obtained  by  taking  the  nest  when  the  bird  has  laid  her  eggs. 
This  quality  is  sold  at  Penang  from  20  to  30  dollars  the  katee.  The 
third  quality  is  of  a  dark  colour,  mixed  with  blood  and  feathers,  being 
obtained  by  taking  the  nests  when  the  young  birds  have  fiown ;  the 
price  of  this  is  very  low.''  The  gradual  exhaustion  of  the  bird,  accord* 
ing  to  Mr.  Barbe's  information, has  been  already  cited.  <'  The  manner 
in  which  the  Chinamen  prepare  the  nest,*'  continues  the  same  gentle* 

*  133|-  lbs.  avoirdupois.  The  current  price  in  China  at  this  time  is 
18  dollars  and  upwards  per  catty  of  I  lb.  51  oz.,  or  -j^  piad ;  t.  e,, 
£4  10«.  8dL  per  lb.,  reckoning  the  dollar  at  4s,  3d, 
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maDt  **  is  to  steep  it  in  water  during  one  n^ht ;  then  with  great 
trouble  they  clean  it :  this  being  done,  they  boil  it  in  water,  to  wliich 
they  have  added  some  sugar-candy,  tiU  the  whole  forms  a  jelly :  one 
nest  prepared  in  this  manner  is  enough  ft>r  one  person.* 

The  people  who  gather  the  edible  nests  practise  a  variety  of  super- 
stitious ceremonies  in  relation  to  them,  which  belong  rather  to  their 
history  than  to  that  of  the  birds,  and  therefore  need  not  he  here 
described.  But  another  point  of  interest  arises  respecting  the  actual 
species  which  produce  them  ;  and  it  would  seem  that  all  the  autho- 
rities  to  whom  I  have  access,  who  have  discriminated  different  species 
of  these  birds,  are  more  or  less  in  error.  Firstly,  as  regards  the 
Hirundo  escnlenia  of  Linnseus  (founded  on  Brisson's  description  of 
one  of  M.  Foivre*s  inaccurate  drawings),  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  this  as  described,  with  yellow  irides  and  white-tipped  tail,  has 
any  prototype  in  nature ;  the  latter  would  be  an  anomaly  throughout 
the  Ci/pseladits,  but  may  refer  perhaps  to  the  white  tail-markings  of 
some  real  Himndoy  erroneously  supnosed  to  be  the  constructor  of  the 
edible  nests.f  Dr.  Horsfield  gives  the  species  termed  Lawet  by  the 
Javanese  as  Hirundo  escn/enta,  Osbeck,  stating  that  the  spjecimena 
which  he  examined  in  Java,  and  those  which  he  took  to  England, 
differ  from  Latham's  description  in  being  uniformly  of  a  blackish 
colour,  without  a  white  extremity  to  the  rectrices.  Another  species, 
the  Linchx  of  the  Javanese,  he  gives  as  H.fuciphaga,  Thunberg, 
stating  that — '*  Its  nest  is  constructed  of  mosses  and  lichens,  connected 
with  the  same  gelatinous  substance  which  composes  the  edible  nest  of 
the  preceding  species."^  I'his  accords  with  what  has  been  already 
cited  from  Raffles :  and  in  an  interesting  account  of  Karang  Bolong, 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Java,  and  of  the  birds'-nest  rocks  there, 
translated  irom  the  Tijdsckrift  voor  Neerlands  India  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Indian  Archipefago,  1, 107  (Sept ,  1847),  the  same  two  species 
are  distinguished  by  the  names  Laxcet  and  Lintye,  and  the  nest  of 
the  latter  is  described  to  be  '*  without  the  least  value.  The  residence 
of  these  Swallows**  (Swiftlets)  *' termed  A«n/ye  in  the  caves,'*  it  is 
added,  "  contributes  greatly  to  the  injury  of  the  holes,  for  which 
reason  they  are  destroyed  as  much  as  possible  at  each  gathering.  The 
nests  which  they  make  are  constructed  of  grass-stalks.  They  are^ 
however,  of  the  same  form,  and  are  as  artfully  made  as  the  others.*' 

•  "Birds*  nests  being  very  dear,"  he  further  continues,  'Mhe  wealthj 
Cliinamen  only  can  obtain  this  delicacy.  The  rich  opium-smokers  take  in 
the  morning  a  cup  of  it,  for  the  purpose  of  refreshing  and  strengthening 
their  debilitated  frames.  Persons  attacked  by  consumption,  are  advised 
by  the  Chinese  practitioners  to  take  these  nests  ;  they  prescribe  the  same 
to  those  who  are  reduced  by  a  protracted  illness  ;  and  I  have  seen  several 
persons,  who,  having  made  use  of  this  remedy,  declared  that  they  found 
a  temporary  relief  from  this  refresliing  and  nourishing  food." — Jownu 
A,  Society,  XV.,  363. 

t  I  find,  indeed,  that  M.  Montbeillard  describes  it  to  have  twelve  tail- 
feathers,  which  bears  out  the  above  idea  that  it  may  be  a  true  Hintndo, 
and  shows  that  it  cannot  be  a  Swift.  It  was  on  drawings  by  M.  Poivre 
that  the  Cucuhu  sinensis  and  C.  paradiseus,  Linn.,  were  founded  ;  the  one 
representing  a  Ck)rvidou8  bird  {PsUorhintu),  and  the  other  a  Drongo 
(Sdoiius),  each  represented  with  a  reversed  outer  toe  I 

t  Linn,  Tr.,  XIII,  143. 
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Heer  Hooyinan  likewise  states,  that  besides  the  Lattet  {foaled  or 
Boerong*  Daija  of  the  hill  Javanese),  *' other  species  resort  to  the 
same  cayerns,  which  are  named  MomomOf  Boerong  iiamf,  Boerojig 
zoehoetf  9Jid.  Lintje,  These,"  he  adds,  **  are  very  similar  to  each  other, 
excepting  the  second,  which  has  the  head  larger,  and  the  feathers  of 
all  are  entirely  black.  The  nests  which  thev  construct  are  black  and 
friable,  composed  of  a  light  down  ^(agglutinated?)  ^'An  opinion 
prevails  tliat  the  presence  of  these  birds  is  injurious  to  the  caverns,  on 
which  account  they  are  driven  away  as  much  as  possible."  Another 
writer  in  the  same  volume  of  the  balaviaasck  Genootschap  (p.  248) 
mentions  the  Momos  or  Boerong  itam  (thus  bringing  together  M. 
Hooyman's  first  two  species)  as  a  larger  kind,  with  plumed  tarsi, 
indicating  thus  a  true  Cypselus,  which  is  probably  the  constructor  of 
the  nests  assigned  by  Dr.  Horsfield  and  others  to  the  Ltnchi.  Assu- 
redly, however,  the  C.  fitciphaga  (Thunberg),  Ltnchi  or  Lintye  of 
the  Javanese,  identical  upon  companson  with  Javanese  specimens, 
would  appear  to  be  the  sole  producer  of  the  numerous  nests  gathered 
on  the  rocky  coasts  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  and  the  often  quotea  notice 
by  Sir  G.  Staunton,  in  his  account  of  the  Earl  of  Macartney's  Embassy 
to  China,  must  refer  either  to  C.  fuciphaga,  or  to  an  entirely  new 
species  (which  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  in  the  locality).  For  he 
remarks  that,  **  The  birds  which  build  these  nests  are  small  grey 
swallows,  with  bellies  of  a  dirty  tchite.  They  were  flying  about  in 
considerable  numbers ;  but  they  were  so  small,  and  their  flight  so 
jjuick,  that  they  escaped  the  shotflred  at  themt.*'  This  was  at  an 
islet  off  the  southern  extremity  of  Sumatra,  close  to  where  M.  Poivre 
also  observed  them,  who  remarks  that  "  leur  taille  ^toit  h  peu-pres 
celles  des  Colibris§."  The  birds  may  have  appeared  greyisn  on  the 
wing,  but  the  white  belly ,is  characteristic  of  C fuciphaga ;  and  this 
narticular  species  occurs  abundantly  on  parts  of  the  coast  of  the 
Malayan  Peninsula^  in  the  Nicobar  Islands  and  Mergui  Archipelago 
and  so  high  as  on  certain  rocky  islets  ofl^  the  southern  portion  of  the 
coast  of  Arracan,  where  the  nests  are  annually  gathered  and  exported 
to  China.  From  all  this  range  of  coasts  we  have  seen  no  other  species 
than  fuciphaga,  nor  does  it  appear  that  any  other  has  been  observed  ; 
and  we  have  examined  a  multitude  both  of  the  adults  and  of  young 
taken  from  the  nests,  collected  in  the  Nicobars  and  preserved  in  spirit, 
all  of  which  were  of  the  same  species.  Nevertheless,  what  appears  to 
be  C.  nidifica,  inhabits  the  mountains  far  in  the  interior  of  India, 
though  hitherto  unobserved  upon  the  coasts ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  C.  fuciphaga  does  not  appear  to  have  been  hitherto  remarked 
inland  m  this  country.  The  species  which  builds  the  edible  nests 
collected  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Indian  peninsula^  as  in  the  group 
of  small  islands  about  eight  miles  west  of  Vingorla  (which  is  a  little 
above  Goa,  and  276  miles  from  Bombay),  commonly  known  as  the 
Vingorla  Rocks,  where  about  one  cwt.  of  them  are  produced  annually^ 
remains  to  be  ascertained. 

C.  niuifica;  Hirundo  nidifica,  Latham:  H.  fuciphaga  apud 
Shaw :  //.  esculenta  apud   Horsfield :  H,  brevirostrie,  McClelland, 

•  Burong,  ie.  bird.  t  Literally  Black-bird, 

Narrative  of  hlacartneife  Embas^,  I,  287. 
See  also  Yalentyn,  as  quoted  in  the  Bataviaatch  Genootschap,  iii,  247. 
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P.  Z.  S.t  1839,  p.  155  :  H.  unicolor,  Jerdon,  Madr.  Joum,  xi,  2S8; 
referred  by  that  naturalist  to  Cypielns,  ibid,  xiii,  173,  and  termed 
C.  concolor,  J,  A.  S.,  xi.  886  (there  being  a  previously  described  C 
unicolor).  Length  4^  to  4f  inches,  the  middle  tail-feathers  Sinches, 
and  outermost  |  inch  longer ;  wing  4^  inches.  General  colour  fusooas- 
brown,  darker  on  the  crown,  wings  and  tail,  which  latter  have  a  dull 
gloss  of  steel  blue  or  green,  below  paler.  From  M.  Hooyman's  de- 
scription of  this  species,  we  feel  satisfied  of  the  identity  of  the  Indian 
and  Javanese  birds,  which  some  of  the  translated  accounts  had  ren« 
dered  doubtful. 

This  species,  in  India  first  observal  in  Assam^  appears  to  be  a 
regular  bird  of  passage  at  Darjeeling,  where  Capt.  Tichell  observed 
flights  of  them  commencing  in  August,  proceeding  to  the  S.  W. 
Mr.  Jerdon  remarked  it  "  on  the  Coonoor  Pass  of  the  Nilgiris,  and 
about  the  edges  of  the  hills.  It  flies  in.  large  flocks  and  with  very 
great  speed.      Its  nests  remain  to  be  discovered  in  this  country. 

C.  fucifhaoa;  Hirundo  fuciphaga,  Thunber^.  A  minute  species, 
about  3^  inches  in  length  by  9  inches  in  expanse,  the  tail  1^  inch  and 
even,  wing  32  inches.  Colour  above  blackish,  green  and  purple 
glossed ;  below,  fuscous-brown,  passing  to  white  on  the  middle  of  the 
belly,  with  whitish  edges  to  the  lower  tail-coverts.  A  single  large 
feather,  with  a  distinct  supplementary  plumelet,  grows  on  the  hind'toe, 
being  nearly  as  long  as  the  toe  with  its  claw  ;  this  is  always  normally 
present,  but  is  often  lost  in  dry  specimens. 

This  bird  is  the  edible  nest  builder  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  may 
prove  to  be  exclusively  a  coast  species,  the  nests  of  which  are  of  supe- 
rior quality  to  those  of  C.  nidifica  ?  In  the  extreme  east  it  is  perhaps 
replaced  by  C.  troglodytes  of  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray.  The  Rev.  J.  Barbe, 
from  personal  observation,  notices  it  as  ''  common  in  the  Archipelago 
of  Mergui,  the  Nicobars,  &c.,  building  their  nests  in  the  cavities  of 
the  rocks,  where  it  is  most  difficult  and  perilous  to  have  access.  For- 
merly," he  adds,  "  both  Malavs  and  Burmese  procured  at  the  Anda- 
mans  a  considerable  quantity  of  these  nests,  collecting  them  themselves, 
or  receiving  them  from  tne  islanders  in  exchange  for  their  tobacco, 
&c.*"  But  it  appears  that  both  people  *^  taking  advantage  of  the  time 
in  which  the  natives  were  on  board  their  vessels,  tied  them  up^  and 
carried  them  off  as  slaves.''  Hence  the  present  hostility  of  the  rude 
Papuan  inhabitants  of  the  Andaman  Islands  to  all  foreigners  what- 
soever. 

AoDENDiTM. — Edible  nests  in  Ceylon.  A  most  obliging  correspon- 
dent in  Ceylon,  Dr.  £.  L,  Layard,  mforms  us  that  he  has  learnt  of 
a  habitat  for  CoUocali<s  in  that  island — ^  on  the  banks  of  a  river, 
thirty  miles  from  the  sea,  in  some  caves  of  a  high  mountain.  A 
Chinaman  rents  them  from  Government,  and  pays  £40  for  a  period  of 
seven  years.  This  man  says  there  are  two  kinds  of  the  bird,  but  does 
not  know  much  about  them  ;  I  will,  if  possible,  visit  the  spot  during 
the  '  take,'  which  comes  on  four  times  a  year,  October  being  the  forth- 
coming. This  quadruple  harvest  would  seem  to  imply  that  they  do 
not  migrate,  as  all  our  other  species  Qof  Swift  and  Swallow^  assuredly 

Our  friend  Captain  Lewis,  who  saw  much  of  these  blnls  in  the 
•  /.  A.  S,y  XV,  363. 
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Nicobars,  having  opportunely  returned  to  Calcutta  after  a  long  absence^ 
we  had  an  opportunity  of  submitting  the  accompanying  notice  of  them 
to  his  criticism ;  and  he  states  positively  that  he  observed  but  one 
species  in  those  islands,  the  C.fueiphaga^  of  which  he  preserved  rm^ 
merous  specimens,  both  adults  and  young  from  the  nests,  and  remarks 
that  thev  laid  two  or  three  white  eggs,  commonly  the  latter  number, 
but  he  tninks  he  once  observed  as  many  as  four.  The  number  may,  in 
fact,  vary  according  to  season  (Captain  L.  observing  them  in  the  cold 
weather).  He  remarks  that  the  gatherers  of  the  nests  are  much  given 
to  mislead  inquirers  who  interrogate  them  on  the  subject,  which  may 
account  for  the  published  statements  that  C  fuciphaga  does  not  pro- 
duce  a  valuable  nest.  The  notice  which  we  have  given,  from  M.  Hooy- 
man,  of  the  manners  and  building  places  of  C.  nidijica,  he  says 
applies  equally  to  those  of  C,  fuciphaga  in  every  particular ;  and  espe- 
cially he  has  often  remarked  that  they  retire  early  in  the  afternoon  to 
their  caverns  (t.  e.  about  i  p.m.)  ;  but  he  states  that  the  edible  nests, 
as  we  see  them,  are  only  the  lining  which  comes  out  entire,  though 
independently  aflSxed  to  the  rock,  being  underlaid  by  a  net- work  of 
some  vegetable  fibrous  substance  placed  on  the  ledges,  which  the 
gatherers  are  careful  never  to  remove.  Further  attention  is  invited  to 
this  subject. 

EXPERIMENTS  ON  DIAMAQNETISM. 

BT  H.  C.  (EBSTED*. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  at  Copenhagen  on  the 
30th  of  June,  I  communicated  the  results  of  some  researches  I  bad  made 
upon  diamagnetism,  an  abstract  of  which  appeared  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Society.  During  the  vacation,  I  have  continued  my  experiments,  and 
have  obtained  several  new  results.  As  the  memoir  will  not  appear  for 
many  months,  I  have  decided  on  giving  an  abstract  which  may  be  commu- 
nicated to  my  distant  friends. 

My  researches  rdate  to  the  celebrated  diamagnetic  discoveries  of  Mr. 
Faraday,  and  to  the  extensions  they  have  received  from  some  learned 
Germans. 

Mr.  Faraday,  in  the  experiments  with  his  great  electro-magnet,  met  with 
a  class  of  bodies  which  are  repelled  by  the  two  poles  of  the  magnet.  One 
or  two  examples  of  this  repulsion  had  been  known  for  some  time  ;  but  the 
researches  of  the  illustrious  Englishman  has  rendered  this  fact  general, 
and  of  such  importance  as  to  become  the  object  of  attention  of  all  philo- 
sophers. Brugmanns  had  already  discovered,  in  1778,  that  bismuth  is 
repelled  by  the  two  poles  of  a  magnet.  Becquerel,  sen.,  again  met  with 
this  repulsion,  both  in  bismuth  and  in  antimony.  Mr.  Faraday  found  that 
his  great  electro-magnet  produced  this  repulsion  in  almost  all  the  bodies  it 
did  not  attract.  He  discovered  at  the  same  time,  that  long  pieces  thus 
repelled,  assume,  under  tlie  influence  of  the  electro-magnet,  a  position  per- 
pendicular to  that  which  an  attracted  body  would  take  under  the  same 
circumstances.    This  property  he  called  diamagnetisnu 

M.  Reich  of  Freiburg,  so  well  known  from  his  beautiful  experiments 
on  the  deviation  in  the  fall  of  bodies  from  a  great  height,  applied  to  the 
discovery  of  dlamagnetism  the  observation  overlooked  by  other  philoso- 
phers, that  the  two  poles  of  the  magnet  employed  together  do  not  produce 
on  these  bodies  a  repulsion  eq.ual  to  the  sum  of  the  repulsions  produced  by 

•  From  the  AnnaleM  de  Chemie  et  de  Physique  for  December,  1848. 
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each  of  them,  hat  equal  to  their  difference  ;  so  that  their  joint  effect  is 
null  when  their  forces  are  e^ual.  At  the  same  time  he  made  some  expe-  . 
riments,  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  j)oU  which  repulsed  the  diamag- 
netic  hody  produced  in  the  parts  adjacent  to  it  a  magnetic  force  similar  to 
its  own,  hut  not  an  opposite  force,  as  occurs  in  attracted  bodies.  Prof. 
Weber  f  confirmed  the  opinion  of  M.  Reich  by  some  Tery  elaborate 
researches,  and  showed  that  diamagnetic  bodies  acquire,  under  the  influence 
of  the  electro-magnet,  a  transversal  magnetism  having  two  poles,  but  so 
placed  that  each  of  them  has  the  same  kind  of  magnetism  as  the  pole 
nearest  to  the  electro-magnet. 

M.  Poggendorff  conceived  some  very  dedsive  experiments,  which  have 
the  advantage  of  proving  the  new  view  in  an  easy  manner ;  and  M. 
Fliicker  contributed  a  further  experiment,  which,  if  it  did  not  tend  to 
establish  the  riew,  rendered  the  possibility  of  proving  it  more  easy. 

In  my  experiments  I  made  use  of  the  large  U-shaped  electro-magnet  of 
the  Polytechnic  School  of  Copenhagen,  which  is  capable  of  carrying  1400 
kilogrammes  ;(.  It  must,  however,  be  remarked,  that  it  was  not  necessary 
to  put  all  its  force  in  activity  for  these  experiments  :  but  there  was  rarely 
less  than  half  of  this  power  made  use  of,  although  the  greater  part  of  them 
might  have  been  executed  with  a  much  weaker  force,  even  with  a  single 
element.  Each  extremity  of  the  electro-magnet  supports  a  horizontal 
piece  of  iron,  which  we  shall  call  a  polar  piece.  These  polar  pieces  serve 
to  give  a  horizontal  direction  to  the  action  of  the  electro-magnet.  It  is 
between  the  two  perpendicular  surfaces,  wliich  face  one  another,  that  the 
diamagnetic  body  is  made  to  oscillate.  These  are  called  polar  faces.  In 
every  case,  excepting  those  indicated,  I  have  made  use  of  rectangular 
pieces.  At  the  commencement  of  my  experiments  I  employed  cylindrical 
pieces  ;  but  this  form  is  less  suited  for  discoyering  all  the  circumstances 
which  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  these  inrestigations. 

A  diamagnetic  needle  suspended  horizontally  between  the  polar  faces, 
assumes,  as  is  well  known,  an  equatorial  position,  which  is  parallel  to  the 
polar  faces  ;  but  if  it  is  raised  a  little  above  the  edges  of  the  polar  faces,  it 

t  See  Taylor's  Scientific  Memoirs^  vol.  t.,  part  19,  p.  477. 

i  1  have  here  conformed  to  the  usual  way  of  indicating  the  power  of  the 
magnet,  although  there  is  much  uncertainty,  as  is  proved  by  my  eacperi- 
ments  on  this  electro-magnet,  communicated  to  the  Society  in  December, 
1847.  The  object  of  these  experiments  was  to  ascertain  the  weight- the 
electro-magnet  was  capable  of  carrying  when  its  poles  were  famished  with* 
different  pieces  of  iron.  Within  certain  limits,  the  carrying  force  increased 
nearly  in  proportion  to  the  mass  of  the  keeper ;  but  what  merits  mott 
attention  is,  that  the  force  of  the  electro-magnet  expressed  in  weight  does 
not  follow  Uie  same  relation  to  the  electro-motive  power  of  tiie  galvaoio 
apparatus,  when  the  keeper  is  in  contact  with  the  electro-magnet,  and  when 
it  is  at  a  certain  distance.  In  contact,  the  mean  effect  of  eadi  galTanie 
element  was  712.5  kilo^anunes.  But  two  elements  combined  gare  but 
0.72  of  the  sum  of  the  mdividual  effects  of  the  elements ;  three  ekmente 
combined  gave  but  0.48  ;  eight,  0.26  ;  sixteen,  0.125  ;  so  that  the  effect  of  • 
sixteen  elements  was  only  twice  that  of  one.  At  the  distance  1,33  mUMm., 
the  effect  of  one.  element  was  only  0.178  of  that  of  the  same  element  in  (he 
case  of  contact,  but  the  effect  increased  in  a  very  different  ratio  with  the 
number  of  the  elements ;  in  this  case  sixteen  elements  gave  foor  timea  tiie 
effect  of  a  single  one.  At  2.225  milluus.  distance  the  effect  of  one  eleoient 
was  only  0.051  of  that  produced  in  case  of  contact ;  but  sixteen  elementa 
gave  9.4  times  the  effect  which  a  single  one  gaye.  Tben  experimenti, 
which  require  much  time,  I  intend  to  continue  as  soonaa  my  other  engage* 
ments  will  allow. 
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takes  a  perpendicular  direction  to  the  prolonged  polar  faces.  This  posi- 
tion is  at  the  same  time  axial ;  but  it  wUl  subsequently  be  seen  that  the 
question  here  is  as  to  its  perpendicularity  to  the  polar  faces.  This  phe- 
nomenon is  exhibited  with  remarkable  quickness,  which  tenders  tlie  expe- 
riment very  conyenient  for  many  diamagnetic  investigations.  When  the 
needle  is  turned  from  its  perpendicular  position,  it  re-ocquires  it  by  oscil- 
lation. Its  directing  force  diminishes  with  its  elevation  above  the  polar 
pieces.  The  experiment  was  made  with  several  diamagnetic  bodies,  with 
bismuth,  amber,  mother-of-pearl,  tortoise-shell,  alabaster,  quUls  of  feathers* 
sulphur,  coal,  &c. 

The  change  of  direction  observed  in  these  experiments  vanishes  as  the 
polar  faces  arc  separated.  At  the  distance  of  seventeen  millims.  the  effect 
was  still  well  marked  ;  but  it  is  very  much  stronger  at  short  distances. 
When  the  distance  was  diminished,  so  that  the  diamagnetic  body  could  not 
be  inserted  between  the  polar  faces,  that  is  to  say,  perpendicular  to  them, 
the  part  of  the  effect  which  takes  place  above  the  polar  faces  was  exhi- 
bited with  considerable  energy.  When  the  diamagnetic  needle  was  sus- 
pended above  the  upper  edge  of  one  of  the  polar  faces,  it  equally  assumed 
the  position  called  axial,  perpendicular  to  that  edge,  but  with  less  force 
than  under  the  influence  of  the  two  faces.  On  examining  the  position 
which  the  needle  takes  above  the  other  edges  of  the  polar  piece,  it  is  found 
that  it  everywhere  assumes  the  position  perpendicular  to  the  edge  to  the 
influence  of  which  it  is  exposed.  In  those  cases  where  it  is  exposed  to  the 
action  of  two  edges  at  once,  it  takes  the  intermediary  position.  Above 
the  edge  of  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of  iron,  placed  with  its  base  on  one  of 
the  poles  of  the  electro-magnet,  the  needle  likewise  assumes  a  position 
perpendicular  to  this  edge.  On  a  cylindrical  polar  piece,  the  needle  placed 
with  its  centre  above  the  edge  of  the  polar  face,  arranges  itself  perpen- 
dicular to  it ;  but  at  some  distance  from  the  edge  it  turns  and  takes  a  per- 
pendicular position  to  the  line  which  may  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  axis  in 
the  more  elevated  part  of  the  cylindrical  surface.  When  a  perforated 
cylinder  is  employed  as  a  polar  piece,  and  the  diamagnetic  needle  is  made 
to  descend  and  rise  alternately,  and  parallel  to  the  polar  face,  the  needle  is 
found  to  leave  the  position  parallel  to  the  polar  faces,  and  to  assume  the 
position  called  axial,  as  soon  as  it  is  opposite  the  perforations.  I  employed 
for  this  experiment  a  needle  of  bismuth  sixteen  millims.  in  length.  With 
two  similar  polar  pieces  the  same  effect  is  obtained,  but  it  is  mucli 
greater. 

When  the  diamagnetic  needle  is  suspended  between  the  polar  faces,  it 
has,  in  accordance  with  the  experiments  of  the  German  philosophers 
above-mentioned,  magnetic  poles  in  the  transversal  direction,  arranged  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  magnetism  of  each  side  is  of  the  same  nature  as 
that  of  the  pole  nearest  to  the  electro-magnet.  The  easiest  method  of 
observing  this  is  that  described  by  M.  Pliicker,  who  introduces  between 
the  polar  faces,  and  parallel  to  them,  a  small  bar  of  iron  separated  from 
the  faces  by  some  non-magnetic  substance.  As  the  sides  of  this  bar 
acquire  by  the  influence  magnetism  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  nearest  face, 
but  each  side  of  the  needle  has  the  same  magnetism  as  the  nearest  face, 
the  needle  now  retained  by  two  forces  oscillates  with  much  greater  velocity 
than  when  under  the  infloence  of  the  polar  faces  only.  When  the  dia- 
magnetic needle  is  raised  above  a  polar  piece,  and  its  direction  is  changed, 
its  magnetic  poles  change  their  places  at  the  same  time. 

I  had  been  led  into  error  at  the  commencement  by  several  phenomena, 
which  in  the  novelty  of  the  investigation  seemed  very  complicated,  bat 
which  neverthdess  appeared  very  simple  when  the  law  had  been  tbund  for 
them.  At  first  I  thought  that  the  diamagnetic  needle  above  the  polar 
pieces  bad  in  each  extremity  the  opposite  magnetism  to  that  of  the  adjoin- ' 
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ir  piece ;  for  the  lower  part  of  abar  4rfizoii,iiifiiieDoed  by  the  pieo^ 
L  the  extremity  of  the  needle  which  was  above  that  piece.  Hiis 
ct  takes  place  not  only  on  placing  the  repelling  pole  of  iron  near  to  each 
side,  but  equally  aboye  and  below.  Neyertheless,  later  experiments  have 
led  me  to  reject  the  condusion  which  I  had  previonsly  drawn.  I  found 
that  a  piece  of  iron  of  moderate  size  reoeiyes  from  the  polar  piece  acting 
upon  it,  a  magnetic  force  snificient  to  repel  the  dlamagnetic  matter  of  the 
needle,  notwithstanding  the  poles  wliich  it  had  received  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  electro-magnet.  To  discover  the  diamagnetic  poles  in  this 
case,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  very  small  pieces  or  blades  of  iron ;  they 
should  not  weigh  more  than  two  or  thiee  grammes.  To  experiment  with 
them  the  easier,  I  attached  slips  of  zinc  or  pieces  of  wood  to  them.  By 
this  means  I  at  last  arrived  at  the  conviction,  that  the  lower  part  of  the 
diamagnetic  needle  suspended  above  a  polar  piece  has  the  same  magnetism, 
and  tliat  its  upper  portion  has  the  opposite.  In  experimenting  on  this 
suiject,  I  finally  made  use  of  a  thin  blade  of  iron,  shaped  thusC,  and  fixed 
to  a  piece  of  wood.  When  this  blade  is  placed  on  the  polar  piece,  it 
has  in  its  upper  part  the  same  mi^etism  as  the  polar  piece,  and  in  its 
lower  part  the  opposite.  When  the  opening  of  the  curve  faces  the  needle, 
it  attracts  it ;  but  when  the  upper  part  is  beneath,  or  its  lower  pait 
above  the  needle,  it  repels  it 

When  the  needle  is  suspended  over  one  of  the  polar  pieces,  so  that  the 
prolongation  of  one  of  the  perpendicular  faces  of  the  piece  divides  the 
needle  into  two  parts,  it  is  ibund  that  the  diamagnetic  poles  produced  by 
l^e  electro-magnet  extend  beyond  the  part  which  is  above  or  oorrespondeDt 
to  the  upp^  surCace  of  the  piece.  In  some  experiments  made  with  a 
needle  of  bismuth  of  fifty-six  Tniillms.,  this  effect  extended  to  nearly  four- 
teen millims. 

When  the  needle  was  divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  the  prolonged 
perpendicular  Hbuobib,  the  extremity  of  the  needle  the  more  &tant  from  the 
polar  piece  was  not  polarized. 

When  the  electro-magnet  was  furnished  with  two  polar  pieces  placed  at 
a  distance  of  for^-eight  milUms.,  I  found  that  the  same  needle  had  dia- 
magnetic poles  in  all  its  parts.  The  half  of  the  needle  which  was  turned 
towards  the  n<«ih  pole  liad  north  magnetism  at  its  low(^  edge^  and  soutli 
magnetism  at  its  upper  edge ;  the  other  portion  of  the  nee£e  had,  nndor 
the  influence  of  the  south  pole,  the  magnetism  of  this  pole  at  the  lower 
edge,  and  north  magnetism  at  its  upper  e^^  There  is,  therefore^  oppo- 
site magnetism  in  the  two  halves  of  each  edge,  taken  aeganldj,  ana  in 
en^  hidf  between  the  two  edgei,  the  upper  and  lower  one. 

When  the  diamagnetic  body  is  made  to  oscillate  between  the  polar  faces, 
it  does  so  with  greater  velocity  the  neararit  is  to  one  of  the  edges  of  this 
face.  In  one  experiment  in  which  the  electro-magnet  was  excited  by  six- 
teen of  Bunsen's  galvanic  elements,  and  where  the  distance  of  the  polar 
faces  was  six  milUms.,  a  needle  of  bismuth  at  an  equal  distance  from  the 
upper  and  lower  edges  of  these  faces  made  twenty-five  osciUations  in  thirty 
seconds ;  but  level  with  the  edges,  it  made  100  oscillations  in  the  same 
time.  Above  the  polar  pieces,  in  the  axial  position,  the  needle  made  on)y 
nineteen  oscillations  in  the  same  time.  jRiese  experimirats  have  been 
sufficiently  repeated  and  varied  to  afibrd  the  most  perfect  certainty  as  to 
what  has  been  stated ;  but  the  investigations  have  not  yet  been  carried 
far  enough  to  admit  of  an  accurate  numerical  law  beuag  deduced  from 
tiiem. 

When  a  horizontal  needle  of  bismuth  Is  suspended  by  aflbie  of  silk  to 
the  extremity  of  a  balance,  so  that  the  balance  can  be  raised  ot  lowered, 
the  needle  is  found  to  be  repelled  with  so  much  more  fioroe  the  nearer  it  is 
sitoated  to  one  of  the  edges  of  the  polar  faoes.    It  will  be  undentood  tha( 
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tluB  repeHiDg  power  causes  the  needle  to  ascend  when  it  is  near  the  tipper 
edges,  and  to  descend  when  near  the  lower  edges  ;  in  the  intermediate 
position  it  neither  ascends  nor  descends.  When  the  needle  is  suspended 
above  the  polar  pieces,  and  consequently  in  the  direction  perpendicmar  to 
the  edges  of  the  polar  faces,  it  is  again  repelled,  but  much  more  feebl j 
than  when  in  the  equatorial  position. 

Hitherto  diamagnetic  effects  had  only  been  observed  in  bodies  whicii 
are  repelled  by  the  two  poles  of  the  magnet.  My  experiments  have  shown 
that  a  sirmlar  effect  may  be  produced  in  most  bodies  which  are  attracted 
by  the  two  magnetic  poles  ;  so  that  these  bodies  constitute  a  new  kind  of 
diamagQetic  substances.  These  two  classes  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
names  afrepulgive  and  aUractive  diamagnetic  bodies. 

A  needle  made  of  a  substance  that  is  attracted  by  the  magnet,  but  of 
which  the  magnetism  is  not  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  iron  and  nicke^ 
when  suspended  between  the  two  polar  fiices  of  the  electro-magnet,  acquires, 
as  is  well  known,  the  position  eddied  axial  by  Mr.  Faraday  ;  but  if  it  if 
raised  above  the  upper  edges,  or  lowered  beneath  the  lower  edges  of  the 
polar  faces,  it  assumes  the  equatorial  position.  This  property  has  hitherto 
been  found  in  the  following  substances  :  vis.,  platina,  palladium,  iridium, 
titanium,  an  alloy  of  0.825  of  tin,  0.24  of  bismuth,  0.108  of  iron,  in  brass, 
German  silver,  wood-charcoal,  coke  (fbssU  coal  bdongs  to  the  repulsive 
diamagnetic  bodies),  obsidian,  native  carbonate  of  iron,  attractive  glass, 
Prussian  blue,  and  solutions  of  iron. 

In  the  majority  of  these  substances,  the  magnetic  poles  which  they 
obtain  during  the  influence  of  the  electro-magnet  disappear  nearly  as  soon 
as  this  influence  is  removed ;  however,  their  existence  is  betrayed  when  the 
poles  of  the  electro-magnet  are  suddenly  changed,  for  then  many  of  these 
bodies  turn  half  round,  as  is  the  case  with  a  magnetic  needle ;  others  do 
not  exactly  turn,  but  oscillate,  thus  indicating  their  tendency  to  a  change 
of  position.  But  we  And  some  attractive  diamagnetic  bodies,  such  as  a 
piece  of  iridium  in  my  possession,  wood-<diarooai  and  coke,  which  retain 
the  poles  they  have  acquued  by  the  influence  much  longer,  of  which  it  is 
easy  to  be  convinced  by  experiments  on  the  mariner^s  compass.  The  ex- 
perimental investigation  of  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  these  bodies,  is 
complicated  by  this  duration  of  the  polarity  ;  but  they  will  probably  lead 
us  to  discover  the  connexion  which  exists  between  magnetism  and  diamag- 
netism. 

VHien  a  needle,  constmcted  of  an  attractive  diamagnetic  substance,  is 
gnspended  above  the  upper  or  beneath  the  lower  edge  of  a  polar  piece,  it 
assumes  a  position  paraBel  to  this  edge.  In  this  parallel  position,  which 
might  either  be  perpendicular  to  the  magnetic  axis  of  the  polar  piece,  or 
parallel  to  it,  or  have  quite  another  position  than  the  figure  of  tlie  polar 
piece  requires,  the  disposition  of  the  magnetic  forces  in  the  needle  is  trans- 
versal, as  in  a  repellent  diamagnetic  body  ;  but  with  this  diff'erence,  that 
its  lower  part  has  the  opposite  magnetism  to  that  of  the  polar  piece,  and 
the  upper  part  that  of  the  same  nature. 

I  have  not  succeeded  in  causing  iron  to  assume  the  diamagnetic  state. 
An  iron  wire,  of  which  the  diameter  is  but  ^h  of  a  millimetre,  still 
takes  the  axial  position  just  as  well  above  the  polar  fiices  as  between  them, 
and  with  a  force  nearly  sufficient  to  break  the  fibre  of  silk.  This  experi- 
ment Itts  been  varied  by  placing  in  a  quiQ  of  a  feather,  which  is  repellent, 
a  firagment  of  the  same  iron  wire,  merely  two  millims.  in  length  ;  but  this 
arrangement  still  exhibited  the  same  effects  as  the  iron  separately.  The 
same  result  was  also  obtained  on  substituting  ibr  the  bit  of  iron  wire  a 
very  small  particle  of  iron  filings  ;  but  on  introducing,  in  the  place  of  iron, 
a  pie<^  of  straw  whic^  had  been  immersed  in  a  solution  of  iron,  the 
diamagnetic  efibcts  of  attractive  bodies  was  obtained.    Nickel  gives  elie 
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same  resalts  as  iron.  Thits  nickel  and  iron  onght  properly  to  be  called 
magnetic  in  the  strict  sense.  This  probably  applies  to  some  other  sub- 
stances, perhaps  to  cobalt. 

There  is  consequently  a  decreasing  magnetic  progression  which  com- 
prises the  properly  so-called  magnetic  substances,  the  attractive  diamag- 
netic  substances,  and  the  repulsive  diamagnetic  substances.  The  magnetism 
of  these  last  may  be  considered  as  negative,  if  the  magnetism  of  iron  and 
the  attractive  diamagnetic  substances  is  regarded  as  positive. 

The  effect  which  the  polar  faces  exert  upon  the  attractive  diamagnetic 
bodies  is  like  that  which  takes  place  with  the  repulsive  diamagnetic  bodieSy 
stronger  when  the  body  is  placed  nearer  the  upper  or  lower  edges  than 
their  intermediate  parts.  A  piece  of  attractive  glass,  27  millima.  in  length, 
which  was  suspended  between  the  polar  faces,  29  millims.  apart,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  extremities  of  this  needle  were  not  more  than  one  millim» 
distant  from  the  polar  faces,  was  made  to  oscillate  each  time  during  30 
seconds.  At  an  equal  distance  from  the  upper  and  lower  edges  it  made 
only  4.5  oscillations  in  the  30  seconds,  but  level  with  the  polar  faces  it  made 
nineteen. 

'When  the  polar  faces  arc  at  this  distance,  the  needle  does  not  assume 
the  equatorial  position  when  it  is  suspended  above  their  edges.  At  the 
distance  of  4.5  millims.,  it  made  5.5  oscillations  ;  13.5  millims.  distant,  H 
made  only  2.5  oscillations.  The  polar  faces  were  approached  to  wltbin 
three  millims.  The  needle,  which  now  could  not  assume  the  axial  position 
between  the  faces,  nevertheless  showed  its  tendency  to  take  that  positkm  ; 
but  raised  two  millims  above  their  edges,  it  assumed  the  equatorial  position, 
and  made  eighteen  oscillations  in  thirty  seconds.  At  a  distance  of  f^tbs 
of  a  millim.  it  made  thirty-five  oscillations.  At  the  least  possible  distance, 
so  as  just  to  avoid  contact  with  the  polar  pieocs,  it  made  forty-Sye 
oscillations. 

It  is  seen  that  both  the  repulsive  as  well  as  the  attractive  diamagnetic 
bodies  make  more  numerous  oscillations  in  a  parallel  position  to  the  polar 
faces  than  in  the  perpendicular  position,  It  must  however  be  observed,  as 
has  already  been  done,  that  the  determinations  of  the  numbers  have  not 
yet  been  carried  sufficiently  far  to  serve  for  the  calculation  of  their  laws. 

I  lately  made  some  experiments  on  the  influence  which  heat  exercises  ttn 
diamagnetic  substances.  These  experiments  are  not  yet  numeious  enough ; 
they  however  prove  to  me  that  some  attractive  diamagnetic  smbBtaaoea 
pass  into  the  class  of  repulsive  diamagnetic  substances  by  aa  increasqd 
temperature.  The  only  substance  which  exhibits  this  effect  in  a  high 
degree,  is  brass.  My  analogous  experiments  on  other  bodiea  are  not  yet 
sufficiently  decisive  to  warrant  their  pubUcatioo. — PhlasQphi€al  Magminc 
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TO  THE  SmrOR  OF  THE  PHARBIACEDTICAL  JOURNAL. 

Sia, — I  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  Chemists  to  an  Epsom  salt  now 
in  the  market,  which  contains  an  inconvenient  proportion  of  a  salt  of  iron 
combined  with  it.  Its  solution  turns  brown  by  exposure,  and  a  portion  of 
the  iron  precipitates  in  the  form  of  an  oxide. 

It  will  readily  occur  to  the  dispenser,  in  many  instances,  this  contamii^i- 
tion  is  calculated  seriously  to  embarrass  him  ;  and  perhaps  in  no  instabce 
is  the  presence  of  this  salt  more  likely  to  create  alarm  in  the  mhid  of  tta 
ordinary  observer  than  in  making  that  very  general  domestic  medietne  of 
iupsom  salt  and  chamomile  tea,  the  resulting  comporaad  bdng  neaiij  bfedc. 
I  doubt  not  but  that  ^'  prevention''  will  be  found  *<  cheapor  than  cm^" 

I  remain  yours, 

20,  New  Street,  March  20th,  Thoxas  Gbbbkibh. 
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ON  A  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  ARTIFICIAL  ILLUMINATION. 

BT  C.  B.  MANSriELD,  B.A. 

Substance  of  a  Paper  read  at  the  Institution  of  CivU  Engineers^ 
On  Tuesday,  April  Mth,  1849. 

The  paper  first  noticed  that  liquid  hydrocarbons  had  been  oompara* 
lively  little  used  for  the  production  of  artificial  light,  and  that,  in 
4he  instances  in  which  they  had  been  applied,  their  liquidity,  and  not 
their  evaporability,  had  been  turned  to  account. 

In  the  use  of  the  common  volatile  oils,  the  excess  of  carbon  in  their 
•eomposition  was  the  great  difficulty;  this,  however,  when  properly 
treated,  became  an  actual  benefit. 

There  were  two  methods  of  rendering  this  caibon  efficient  as 
*^  light- fuel/*  when  advantage  was  taken  of  the  volatility  of  the 
substances :  one  was,  to  cause  the  vapour,  as  it  escaped  from  a  jet,  to 
mix  rapidly  with  the  air ;  the  other,  to  mix  the  vapour  before  com- 
bustion with  other  gaseous  matters  containing  less  carbon.  The  con- 
trivance of  the  first  of  these  was  instanced  in  Hollida^*s  recently 
patented  Naphtha  Lamp.  The  second  was  adopted  in  the  new 
arrangements  described  in  the  paper. 

This  principle  was  carried  into  practice  in  two  ways.  The  first 
(which  was  illustrated  bv  a  lamp  that  was  burning  on  the  table)  was 
effected  by  mixing  the  nvdrocarbons  with  some  other  inflammable 
spirit  containing  very  little  carbon.  The  mixture  was  described  as 
being  made  in  certain  definite  proportions,  which  ensured  a  perfectly 
'white  light,  and  from  which  any  deviation  would  result  in  a  flame  of 
inferior  quality, — pale,  if  the  hydrocarbon  were  deficient, — smoky,  if 
the  mixture  were  poor  in  spirit.  The  ingredients  most  accessible  in 
this  country,  were  stated  to  be,  wood-spirit,  and  a  volatile  oil  from  coal 
liaphtha,  in  the  pro[)ortions  of  two-thirds  of  the  former  to  one-third 
of  the  latter.  Alcohol  and  oil  of  turpentine  had  been  similarly  used 
on  the  continent,  though  the  former  was  too  dear  for  use  in  England. 

The  other  adaptation  of  the  same  principle,  and  that  which  it  was 
the  chief  object  of  the  paper  to  describe,  was  the  dilution  of  the 
hydroc&rbon  vapours  with  permanent  gases  of  inferior,  or  even  of  no 
illuminating  powers. 

That  application  might  be  called  the  naphthalization  of  gas,  or  the 
gasization  of  naphtha,  according  as  its  main  object  was  to  enhance  the 
services  of  the  gas,  or  to  utilize  the  liquid;  the  latter  was  the  object  of 
the  new  proposal  described  in  the  paper.  The  former  had  been  already 
accomplished  by  preceding  inventors. 

The  first  invention  was  that  of  Mr.  Donovan  in  1830,  who  proposed 
to  confer  illuminating  power  on  gases  that  were  inflammable  but  not 
luminifcrous,by  charging  them  with  the  vapour  of  hydrocarbons ;  but 
from  the  want  of  a  sufficiently  volatile  fluid,  he  was  compelled  to  have 
a  reservoir  close  to  every  burner.  The  next  application  was  that  of 
Mr.  Lowe,  who  increased  the  light  obtained  from  coal-gas  by  passing 
it  over  surfaces  of  naphtha.  Mr.  Beale*s  air  light  was  then  noticed  ; 
its  object  was  to  use  hydrocarbons  for  illumination,  by  passing  a 
current  of  air  through  vessels  containing  those  liquids.  There  exictcd, 
however,  the  same  obstacL*s  to  this  plan  as  to  that  of  Mr.  Donovan, 
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viz.,  the  heat  required  to  evaporate  the  only  liquid  hydrocarbons  th«i 
available. 

The  paper  represented  that  at  length  the  difficulty  had  been  solved, 
by  the  discovery  of  a  liquid  hydrocarbon,  as  volatile  as  spirit  of  wine, 
but  containing  sufficient  carbon  for  the  most  perfect  light,  and 
obtainable  in  any  quantity.  This  hydrocarbon  was  procured  from 
coal-tar,  and  was  called  ^^  benzole."  Its  volatility  was  such  as  to  enable 
it  to  naphthalize  atmospheric  air  as  effectually  as  ordinary  naphtha  did 
coal-gas. 

The  system  proposed  by  the  author  (which  was  illustrated  in  the 
room  by  a  working  apparatus)  consisted  in  conducting  a  stream  of 
almost  any  gas,  or  even  of  atmospheric  air,  through  a  reservoir  charged 
with  benzole  or  some  other  equally  volatile  hydrocarbon ;  the  gas  or 
air  KO  naphthalized  being  then'conducted  like  common  coal-gas  throfiigh 
pipes  to  the  burners.  It  was  stated,  that  the  system  was  applicable  on 
any  scale,  from  the  dimensions  of  town  gas  works  to  the  compass  of  a 
table  lamp.  In  the  apparatus  exhibited,  a  small  gas-holder,  filled  by 
a  pair  of  bellows,  supplied  common  air  through  pipes.  The  gaiies 
formed  by  passing  steam  over  red-hot  coke,  would  answer  well  for  this 
purpose,  and  it  would  depend  on  local  circumstances  whether  this 
moae  of  generating  the  current  would  be  preferable  to  the  expenditure 
of  the  mechanical  force  necessary  for  driving  atmospheric  air  through 
the  pipes.  Pure  oxygen  charged  with  the  vapour  would  explode  on 
ignition ;  it  was  therefore  suggested  that  this  might  prove  a  useful 
source  of  motive  force.  It  was,  however,  stated  to  be  difficult  to  form 
an  explosive  mixture  of  the  vapour  with  common  air.  By  deoom* 
posing  water  with  the  voltaic  battery,  naphthalizing  the  hydrogen  with 
benzole,  and  burning  it  with  the  aid  of  the  equivalently  liberated 
oxygen,  a  simple  light  of  intense  power  might  be  obtained.  The 
system  was  shown  to  be  a  great  simplification  of  the  ordinary  system 
of  gas-lighting,  as  no  retorts,  refrigerators,  purifiers,  or  meters  were 
required,  and  the  products  of  combustion  were  as  pure  as  those  from 
the  finest  wax.  It  was  expected  that  the  elegance  of  the  material,  and 
the  simplicity  of  the  apparatus  would  gain  for  it  introduction  into 
buildings  and  apartments  where  coal  gas  was  not  now  considered 
admissible. 

The  apparatus  and  conditions  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  method 
were,  a  flow  of  cheap  gas  or  of  air,  driven  through  pipes  by  any  known 
motive  power,  and  a  reservoir  of  the  volatile  spirit  through  which  the 
main  pipe  must  pass  in  some  convenient  part  of  its  course ;  these  pipes 
and  reservoirs  being  protected  from  the  cold.  It  was  stated,  that 
though  the  liquid  did  not  require  to  be  heated  above  the  average  tem- 
perature of  the  air,  it  was  liable  to  become  cooled  by  its  own  evapora- 
tion, so  as  to  require  an  artificial  supply  of  warmth.  This  was  readily 
effected  by  caujiing  a  small  jet  of  name  of  the  gas  itself  to  play  upon 
the  reservoir,  and  by  a  simple  contrivance,  called  a  "  Thennostat,"  by 
which  the  flame  was  shut  off  when  necessary,  the  temperature  could 
be  made  self-regulating,  so  as  never  to  rise  above  or  fall  below  a  proper 
degree.  The  cooling  due  to  the  evaporation,  would,  of  course,  be 
inversely  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  liquid  in  the  reservoir.  If 
atmospheric  air  was  used  as  the  vehicle  for  the  vapour,  the  Jet  holes  in 
the  burner,  from  which  it  escaped  for  combustion,  must  be  slightly 
larger  than  those  for  coal-gas.    Some  burners,  contrived  for  the  purpose 
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of  accoiately  a4jii8tin^  the  size  of  the  orifice  to  the  qaantitj  of  lumi- 
niferous  matter  escaping,  were  exhibited  and  described ;  they  were 
made  so  that  by  moving  a  part  of  the  burner,  any  required  quidily 
of  flame,  from  lightless  blue  to  smoky,  could  be  obtained,  there  being 
a  medium  point  at  which  the  most  perfect  brilliancy  was  ensured. 
The  burners  would  answer  equally  well  for  coal-gas,  though  that 
material  could  not,  even  by  them,  be  made  to  evolve  ao  white  and 
pure  a  light  as  that  from  benzole  vapour. 

In  conclusion,  some  data  were  given  on  which  a  calculation  of  price 
was  founded. 

It  was  stated,  that  a  gallon  of  benzole,  of  the  degree  of  purity 
requisite  for  the  purpose,  would  cost  about  two  shillings  and  sixpence ; 
to  this,  the  expense  of  the  air  current  and  the  interest  of  the  original 
outlay  on  apparatus  was  to  be  added.  This,  the  author  presumed 
would  not  raise  the  cost  to  more  than  four  shillings  for  the  consumption 
of  a  gallon  of  benzole.  It  was  stated,  that  one  ounce  of  that  liquid 
would  give  a  light  equal  to  four  wax  candles,  of  four  to  the  pound,  for 
one  hour ;  or  one  gallon,  for  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  hours.  It 
was  inferred  that  a  gallon  of  this  material  was  equivalent  to  about  one 
thousand  cubic  feet  of  coal-gas* 

Finally,  for  oompariton  with  coal-gas  at  a  distance  from  the  mines, 
it  was  stated  that,  while  to  produce  one  thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas,  at 
least  two  hundred  pounds  of  coal  must  be  transported,  one  gallon  of 
benzole  did  not  weigh  more  than  seven  pounds ;  this,  in  carriage, 
would  give  benzole  an  advantage  of  twenty-eight  to  one  over  coal  as  a 
source  of  light. 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued,  high  encomiums  were  passed  upon 
the  talent  and  patient  labour  exhibited  by  Mr.  Mansfield  in  the  inves- 
tigation  of  this  important  subject,  which  promised  to  lead  to  most- 
remarkable  results,  as  an  extension  of  gas  lighting  to  positions  where 
it  had  not  before  been  considered  applicable. 


DEATH  OF  THREE  FEMALES  OCCASIONED  BY  CABMAN'S 
STOVE. 

On  Saturday,  April  7th,  an  inquest  was  held  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Mills,  the 
deputy  coroner  for  Middlesex,  at  the  Eyre  Arms  Tavern,  St.  John's  Wood, 
on  the  bodies  of  Eliza  Griffiths,  aged  15,  Frances  Carter,  aged  17,  and 
Eliza  Fritchett,  aged  23,  late  servants  at  Miss  Caroline  Mann's  establish- 
ment for  young  ladies.  No.  2,  Loudown  Boad.  A  fourth  serrant  had 
narrowly  escaped,  and  was,  at  the  time  of  the  inquest,  too  ill  to  attend  as 
a  witness. 

The  substance  of  the  evidence  was  as  follows :  Eliza  Fritchett,  the  cook, 
had  booi  for  several  weeks  sufiering  from  a  cough  and  cold,  and  had  been 
home  to  her  sister  in  consequence.  A  few  days  afterwards  she  returned, 
although  still  ver^  unwell,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  April  3d,  she 
was  slightly  delirious,  and  went  to  lie  down  in  a  small  apartment  usoally 
occupied  by  the  foot-boy.  At  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Miss  Mann  went 
to  see  her,  and  the  room  feeling  cold  and  damp,  she  ordered  the  hall  stove 
to  be  removed  into  it,  and  directed  another  of  the  servants  to  sleep  there, 
and  take  charge  of  the  invalid.  Beds  wero  made  upv  and  the  other  three 
servants  of  their  own  acoord,  settled  themselves  for  the  night  in  %ht  Ultle 
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room,  tJbe  dunentions  of  which  irere  14  &et  9  inobes,  bf  9*foel  6  ttichft. 
ihe  Boor  was  not  boarded,  luid  tliere  was  no  fire*pkce  or  oUier  meaiia  of 
vcntUatioo. 

ICarly  in  tlie  morning,  Mrs.  Anne  Wilson,  afisistaat  to  Miss  Mano^^on 
cnterisg  the  room,  found  ttiree  of  the  servants  dead,  and  the  fborth 
(Hannah  IMbc)  in  so  ft^eble  a  state,  that  she  had  fallen  on  the  floor  io  the 
endeavour  to  dress  herself.  Mr.  CrelUn,  surgeon,  of  Wellington  Road,  i^Ba 
immediately  called  in,  and  resorted  to  the  usual  means  for  restoring  sus- 
pended animation,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  only  snrviviiig  patient  had 
been  under  treatment  up  to  the  time  of  tlie  inquest,  and  was  confined  to 
her  bed.  On  a  post-mortem  examination  of  one  of  the  decexsed,  the 
appearances  indicated  death  from  asphyxia,  no  other  symptom  of  derange- 
xueiit  being  observable. 

It  was  stated  in  evidence  that  the  stove  in  question  had  been  purchased 
for  warming  the  hall,  and  Miss  Mann,  before  using  it,  had  made  particular 
inquiry  as  to  its  safety,  being  aware  that  accidents  had  sometimes  occurred 
from  the  use  of  improperlv  constructed  stoves.  Mr.  Carman,  of  Newgate 
Street,  assured  her  that  the  stove  might  be  used  without  the  least  fear  of 
any  bad  consequences,  and  recommended  it  as  being  a  remarkably  safe  and 
economical  stove,  observing  that  he  had  testimonials  to  that  effect.  Mr 
Carman,  sen.,  on  behalf  of  his  son,  who  was  ill,  stated  at  the  inquest,  that 
during  two  years,  no  less  than  1,100  of  the  stoves  had  been  sold,  and  that 
with  proper  management,  they  were  perfectly  safe,  in  proof  of  whidi  he 
had  several  testimonials,  among  others,  one  from  Mr.  Galloway,  of 
Finsbury  Circus. 

The  fuel  used  in  the  stove  is  sold  by  tlie  patentee  under  the  name  of 
Prepared  Fuel.  A  sample  produced  at  the  inquest  appeared  like  ordinaiy 
charcoal  A  written  opinion  was  handed  to  the  deputy  coroner,  stating 
that  the  stove  "  must  be  very  unsafe  and  prejudicial  to  any  one  inhabiting 
an  apartment  in  which  it  might  be  placed.  Signed  W.  O.  ChaUc,  Surgeom" 
Cases  were  mentioned  in  which  death  had  ensued  from  the  use  of  similar 
stoves. 

The  deputy  coroner  having  summed  up  the  evidence,  tho  jury,  after  a 
consultation  of  nearly  an  hour,  unanimously  agreed  to  the  followiag 
verdict :  **  That  Elizabeth  Pritchett,  Eliza  Griffiths,  and  Frances  Cart«E; 
were  found  dead  in  a  small  and  iU-vcntilated  room,  and  thai  their  deaths 
were  caused  by  the  poisonous  fumes  of  burning  diarcoal,  wiudi  had  been 
sold  at  an  extravagant  price,  under  the  fraudulent  name  of  Prepared  Fuel, 
and  that  these  attempts  to  vend  charcoal  under  the  name  of  Prepared  Fust 
to  bo  used  in  Carman's  or  any  other  such  portable  staves,  is  a  soandalons 
imposition  on  the  public." 

No  blame  whatever  was  imputed  to  Miss  Mann. 


THE  MASTER  AND  WARDENS  OF  THE  APOTHECARIES' 
COMPANY  versut  WELLS. 

This  was  an  action  in  the  Bloomsbury  County  Court,  to  recover  the 
penalty  of  X20,  under  the  20th  section  of  the  66th  George  III,  cap.  19i. 
A  certiorari  had  been  granted  by  Mr.  Justice  Patteson,  on  apjiication  of 
defendant  to  remove  this  plaint  to  the  Queen's  Bench,  but  an  order  was 
afterwards  made,  on  the  application  of  plaintiff,  to  qnash  the  same  unless 
defendant  gave  security  for  costs,  which  he  declined  doing.  Accordrnriy 
the  ea«ee  was  tried  in  the  County  Court  (Bemers'  Street)  on  the  19th  oT 
April 

The  charge  in  the  pkint  was,  that  the  defendant  **  did  act  and  practice 
as  an  Apothecary,  to  wit»  at  Grove  Street,  Camden  Town,  in  the  county 
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of' Middlesex,  by  t^en  atid  tftcfte  Arthur  as  isncb  Apoih^tAty,  ktteMiti^i, 
mud  adriAing,  and  AitnishiDsr,  and  auipptying  medicines  to  and  f6r  the  ttae 
of  certain  persons  (to  wit)  one  Jane  Reeks,  siiice  deceased,  and  Jane  Kqeks, 
ttie  motlier,'^  &a,  without  having  obtained  snch  certificate,  Ac.  &c 

Mr.  Grifflts*  appeared  as  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs,  and  Mr.  W.  V.  "Byre 
as  their  solicitor  ;  counsel  fbf  the  defendant,  Mr.  Cbrrie  ;  solicitor  Mr. 
-^Frederlc^c  Asprey,  No.  6.  Fomival's  Inn. 

Before  opening  the  case  Mr.  Griffits  requested  the  Judge  to  order  the 
witnesses  out  of  Court,  which  request  his  honour  cotnplfed  with. 
He  commenced  his  address  by  an  allusion  to  the  origin  of  the  Wor- 
shipful Society  of  Apothecaries,  a  body  which  had  existed  about  two 
centuries  and  a  half,  having  been  originally  separated  from  the  grocers,  and 
having  rendered  essential  service  to  the  public  by  the  improvements  they 
had  introduced  in  the  science  of  medicine,  more  especially  of  late  years. 
Having  adverted  to  the  responsible  duties  of  the  Apothecary,  and  the  Act 
of  1815  (55  Geo.  Ill)  he  appealed  to  the  jury  to  assist  in  protcctmg  the 
public  against  the  calamitous  effects  of  ignorance  in  persons  lUegaBy 
assuming  the  office  of  an  Apothecary  :  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
Worshiphil  Company  which  he  had  the  honour  to  represent,  to  come  fbr- 
ward  in  cases  like  the  present— they  had  no  alternative — they  were  bound 
by  the  Act  of  Parliament  (of  1815)  to  exercise  the  powers  entrusted  to 
them  for  the  suppression  of  practice  by  unqualified  persons.  The  present 
case  was  only  the  first  of  this  description  which  had  been  tried.  The 
question  at  issue  in  previous  cases  had  related  chiefly  to  the  distinction 
between  medical  and  surgical  practice,  and  persons  who  could  legally  prac- 
tise as  Surgeons,  had  been  prosecuted  for  acting  as  Apothecaries,  in  proof 
of  which  it  was  necessary  to  demonstrate  that  the  disorder  treated  was  a 
medical  and  not  a  surgical  one,  and  that  defendant  had  attended  and  ad- 
ministered, or  fUmished,  the  remedies.  In  the  present  case  defendant  was 
a  Chemist,  and  it  would  be  proved,  by  incontestable  evidence,  that  he  had 
acted  as  an  Apothecary  in  a  case  of  consumption,  which  was  undoubtedly 
a  medical  case— that  he  had  attended  the  patient,  and  furnished  the 
medicines^  It  would  be  proved  that  he  liad  repeatedly  visited  the  patient, 
aoMi  although  it  was  possible  that  an  attempt  might  be  made  to  weaken  this 
testiiDony  by  a  counter  statement,  yet  this  would  not  affect  the  general 
iwao,  sinoe  the  act  of  compounding  the  prescriptions,  which  was  not  denied, 
Tendered  the  defendant  equally  liable  to  the  penalty  under  the  Act. 

Kow,  as  to  the  duties  of  an  Apothecary,  it  was  stated  in  the  5  th  section 
of  the  Act  above  cited,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  an  Apothecary  "  to  prepare 
with  oxaetness,  and  to  dispense  such  medicines  as  may  be  directed  for  the 
sick  by  any  Physician  lawfully  licensed,"  &c. ;  the  same  clause  farther 
enacted  that  any  Apothecary  refusing  so  to  dispense,  or  falsely  or  unfaith- 
fully dispensing  such  medicines,  should  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  £5  or  £10. 
Consequently  it  was  obvious  that  any  person  not  being  duly  qualified  to 
act. as  on  Apothecary,  who  should  presume  to  dispensu  prescriptions, 
was  liable  to  the  penalties  imposed  by  the  Act.  Now  it  was  further 
provided  by  the  said  Act  that,  for  the  security  of  the  public,  the  Master 
and  Wardens  of  tho  said  Company  of  Apothecaries  should  have  the 
power  of  visiting  Apothecaries'  shops,  examining  the  medicines,  and 
destroying  such  as  might  be  found  unfit  for  use.  This  would  explain 
the  cause  of  tho  prejudice  in  favour  of  Chemists  and  cheap  physic,  ioat 
these  persons  not  being  subject  to  such  supervision  or  controul,  and  not 
being  obliged  to  undergo  any  education,  could  sell  medicines  of  any  quality^ 
and  could  of  course  supply  trash  at  a  much  lower  price  than  the  Apothecaij 
charged  for  the  genuine  articles  which  the  law  obliged  him  to  dispense* 

*  In  our  last  number  the  name  was  spelt  Oriffiths  by  mistaka 
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Tbe  Inxned  oonaid  oondaded  ths  intEodnctOiy  portion  of  his  ebiqiieiit 
and  imposing  addren  bj  aasoring  the  jnrj  that,  under  any  circainstanoQi» 
the  Iplamtifr  was  entitled  to  a  Terdict»  irhether  the  whole  charge  was 
nroved  or  not,  ib€  diapentrng  ^  pmcr^ptkmM  btimg  om  wMck  a  oiolatitm  9f  At 
JtUD  as  vitiimg  putifn^* 

In  applying  these  remarka  to  the  facta  of  the  caae,  he  commenced  hgr 
describing  the  defendant  as  an  unedncated  person,  who  had  not  been  ap- 
prenticed, and  was  in  every  respect  nnqiialifled. 

Mrs.  Harris,  examhud. — Witness  saw  Jane  Beeks,  who  was  taken  ffl  on 
the  10th  Norember.  Defendant  called  and  prescribed  ta  her.  He  called 
sereral  thnes,  felt  her  poise,  looked  at  her  toogae,  &c.  IMd  not  hear  htm 
sax  ^^a^  the  complaint  was.  Heard  htan  order  the  windows  to  be  shnt, 
imd  a  fire  to  be  lighted.  Was  surprised  at  these  orders,  as  Mr.  CoDiBa 
had  ordered  free  admission  of  airfor  my  cbildien  who  were  ill  at  the  same 
time.  Went  to  defendant's  shop  with  Mrs.  Seeks,  who  brought  aw&y 
some  medicine— did  not  see  it  prepared.  Detedant  £d  not  attend  the 
child  after  the  18th.   Mr.  Godwin  was  attendmg  at  the  time  the  diHd  died. 

Crost-ermstMc/.— Saw  defendant  three  or  four  times  attending  the  patient. 
He  always  came  alone.  Mr.  Collins  attends  my  fiunily.  He  has  a  riiop, 
like  a  Chemist's  shop,  a  few  doors  fhmi  defendsuL  He  tires  in  Padc 
Street ;  his  brother  is  at  the  shop  in  High  Street. 

Henry  B.  Coliins  (m  answer  to  Mr.  Conie).— I  am  not  the  infermer. 
(Examination  in  chief).  I  am  assistant  to  my  brother,  who  is  a  Surgeon. 
He  liyes  m  Park  Street ;  I  reside  at  the  snrgeiy  in  High  Street  I  know 
defendant— can  identify  his  hand-writing.  Part  of  that  certificate  (of  the 
death  of  Jane  Reeks)  is  his  hand-writmg,  the  signature  is  by  Mr.  God- 
win. These  bills  are  in  Mr.  Wells's  hand-writing  :  ••  Medicines,  Ac 
12s.  Cdl''    -  Bin  deliTered,  1  If.  Bd."    "  Medkme  for  Child,  7s.  6dL" 

Crott-enKmmeci.— My  brother  does  not  keep  a  shop ;  but  a  surgery.  It 
is  not  like  defendant's  shop.  We  do  not  expose  articles  for  sale.  The 
words  *' Prescriptions  faithfoUy  prepared"  are  not  in  the  window ;  cannot 
swear  that  the  words  *'  Chemist  and  Druggist*  are  not  over  the  shop  ;  be- 
liere  the  words  in  the  window  are  **  Pr^icriptiona  carefully  prepared."  I 
haye  dispensed  prescriptions  some  four  or  flye  years  ago.  WiH  not 
swear  that  I  hare  not  dispensed  prescriptions  within  tiie  last  four  months. 
I  am  not  an  Apothecary.  My  brother  is  not  an  Apothecary  ;  I  have  dis- 
pensed medicine  ordered  by  him. 

Mr.  O^BeUfy.—l  am  not  the  informer.— I  am  a  Surgeon.  I  passed  the 
shop  of  the  defendant  on  the  10th  of  March,  and  called  with  Mr.  Em, 
the  solicitor  for  the  plaintifb,  to  caution  the  defendant  about  pnictiaiiig. 
He  was  dispensing  medicine,  which  I  told  hhn  was  iUeguL  Defendant 
denied  having  practised  as  an  Apothecary. 

Mr.  Ck>aBiE,  on  behalf  of  the  defendant,  in  a  very  able  address  ezpUuned 
the  state  of  the  law  in  reference  to  the  practice  of  an  Apothecary.  He 
did  not  think  it  requisite  to  dive  into  the  remote  periods  of  histoiy,  but 
adverted  to  the  origin  of  the  Act  of  1815.  The  pnoeedings  whk^  led  to 
this  Act  commenced  about  the  year  1813,  when  a  bill  was  brought  infer 
regulating  the  practice  of  Apothecaries.  The  Chemists,  fearing  lest  some 
provisions  might  be  Introduced  interfering  with  their  business,  formed 
themselves  into  a  committee  to  protect  themsdves,  and  insisted  on  the  in- 
sertion of  a  clause  exempting  them  from  the  opmtion  of  the  Act  In 
ocmsequence  of  this  opposition,  a  clause  was  prepared,  and  the  following 
extract  of  a  letter  from  the  solicitor  of  the  Apothecaries  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Chemists'  Committee  would  serve  to  show  that  there  was  no  inten- 
tion of  interfering  with  Chemists  : 

"  SiB,— We  are  instructed  by  the  (Committee  of  the  Society  of  Apothe- 
caries to  forward  to  you  the  daose  which  they  propose  at  the  requisition 
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of  the  Committee  of  yom*  body,  to  introdtice  into  the  Act  now  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  wliich,  we  trost,  w91  meet  the  mriies  of  the 
parties  whom  you  represent. 

*'  The  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Apothecnries  see  with  eoncem  that 
miirepresentations  have  been  made  of  their  ol^ect,  which  is  the  improre* 
ment  of  their  branch  of  the  profession  in  medicaJ  knowledge.  To  this 
their  riews  are  so  entirely  directed  that  they  hare  no  disposition  to  insist 
on  any  daose  which  is  not  essentially  connected  with  it." 

The  clause,  with  some  little  alteration,  was  agreed  to,  and  is  the  28th 
clause  of  the  Act,  reserving  to  Chemists  all  the  rights  and  privileges  they 
eAJoyed  before  the  passing  of  the  Act.  To  suppose  that  the  Act  was  in- 
tended to  interfere  with  the  right  of  Chemists  to  dispense  prescriptions 
was  a  notion  too  monstrous  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment.  In  looking 
over  the  report  of  the  proceedings  in  1815  (in  the  Historical  Sketch  of  tM 
Progress  of  Pharmacy,  by  Mr.  Jacob  Bell),  the  names  of  many  of  the 
Committee  were  names  known  at  the  present  time  as  Chemists  and  Drug- 
gists ;  in  fact,  the  business  bad  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  and 
continued  without  interruption :  and  could  it  be  supposed  that  all  these 
parties  and  hundreds  in  the  metropolis,  and  indeed  all  over  the  country* 
were  to  shut  up  their  shops  ?  If  this  were  the  intention  of  the  Act,  what 
has  the  Worshipful  Society  of  Apothecaries  been  doing  since  the  year 
1815  ?  It  was  clear  that  the  said  Society  could  not  be  cognizant  of  these 
proceedings,  which,  in  fact,  were  undertaken  by  a  new  body  lately  started 
under  the  name  of  the  **  Medical  Protection  Society,**  and  the  object  of  these 
proceedings  was  obvious.  The  dispensing  of  prescriptions  being  a  lucra- 
tive branch  of  the  business,  and  the  charges  of  Apothecaries  very  high, 
they  naturally  desired  to  engross  all  this  profit  to  themselves,  instead  of 
allowing  the  public  to  obtain  medicine  at  a  reasonable  rate  from  Chemists, 
who  as  a  body  were  better  qualified  to  dispense  prescriptions  than  most 
Apothecaries. 

The  learned  Counsel  denounced  as  unjust  and  untrue  the  sweeping 
charge  against  the  defendant  of  ignorance  and  incompetence  with  which 
the  Counsel  on  the  other  side  had  commenced  his  case,  and  stated  that  he 
was  prepared  to  prove  that  Mr.  WeUs  had  served  a  regular  apprenticeship, 
and  had  also  served  for  several  years  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Collins. 

In  reference  to  the  case  before  the  Court  he  should  prove  that  defendant 
did  not  visit  the  patient*  that  he  merely  dispensed  the  prescriptions  in  the 
capacity  of  a  Chemist,  wliich  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  do,  the  said  prescrip- 
tions having  been  written  by  a  qualified  Practitioner,  who  had  attended 
the  case.  lie  would  prove  by  the  cFidence  of  respectable  Chemists  who 
were  in  business  before  1815,  what  was  the  custom  of  the  trade  at  that 
time,  and  thus  place  beyond  all  doubt  the  fact  that  the  claim  set  up  by  his 
learned  friend  was  monstrous  and  unjust,  and  that  his  client  was  on  every 
ground  fully  entitled  to  a  verdict. 

Jofin  Knaagst  examined. — I  am  a  Surgeon  and  Apothecary.  I  know  the 
defendant— have  frequently  recommended  patients  to  his  shop— have  also 
attended  patients  sent  by  him  to  me,  and  he  has  prepared  the  prescriptions. 
I  attended  Jane  Reeks  for  dianliGea,  she  was  sent  to  me  by  defendant— she 
recovered.  I  was  apprenticed  before  1815.  Chemists  at  that  time  were 
in  the  habit  of  preparing  prescriptions— they  sometimes  gave  advice  across 
the  counter. 

Cross-examined,'-'!  am  fifty-seven  years  of  age.  I  was  apprenticed  in 
Irfuicashire  to  Mr.  Mounsey.  He  practised  as  an  Apothecary  before  the 
Act — afterwards  he  merely  acted  as  a  Cliemist.  I  consider  the  distinction 
between  an  Apothecary  and  a  Chemist  to  be,  that  an  Apothecary  goes  out 
to  visit  patients,  a  Chemist  dispenses  medicines  at  home.     I  became  a 
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licentiate  of  Apoihecaries*  TTalt  some  yean  afterwards.  It  is  necessary  in 
passing  the  Hall  to  produce  indentures  of  apprenticeship  with  an  Apothe- 
cary. 

Mr.  OnJJfts. — And  you  pas'sed  6ff  your  indentures  at  the  Hall  when 
you  say  that  your  master  was  only  a  Chemist !  You  are  liable  to  a  pro- 
secution—your licence  is  not  worth  a  rush — this  is  disg^^cefuL  Witness, — 
Mr.  Mounsey  practised  as  an  Apothecary  before  the  Act. 

Sarah  Muffit — In  November  lost  I  was  landlady  at  6,  King  Street.  Mra. 
Beeks  was  my  lodger.  About  the  6th  of  November  my  children  were  ill. 
Mr.  Godwin  attended.  Mrs.  Reeks  had  a  child  ill.  I  advised  her  to  con- 
sult Mr.  Godwin,  and  he  attended  several  times.  Mr.  Wells  never  came 
to  the  house  but  once,  and  then  he  came  with  Mr.  Godwin  to  look  at  my 
chHd's  eye — he  did  not  prescribe,  but  advised  me  to  consult  an  oculist. 
I  always  saw  Mr.  Godwin  when  he  came.  He  attended  until  the  death  of 
the  child. 

O'oss-examined. — I  went  to  Mr.  Wells's  shop  to  see  Mr.  Godwin.  I 
waited  for  the  medicine  to  be  prepared.  I  was  there  yesterday  with  Mrs. 
Beeks,  Mrs.  Leech,  Mr.  Godwin,  and  Mr.  Wells's  attorney :  Mr.  Wells 
was  there  part  of  the  time. 

Mr.  A.  Oarden.—l  am  a  Chemist,  rosidini?  in  Oxford  Street,  sixty  years 
of  age.  I  was  apprenticed  about  the  year  1810.  I  remember  the  passing  of 
the  Act  in  1815,  I  am  not  an  Apothecary— never  attended  patients. 
Chemists  before  1815  dispensed  prescriptions,  and  occasionally  gave  a  little 
advice  over  the  counter  in  trifling  cases.  I  was  never  very  fond  of  giving 
adirice.    I  am  an  operative  and  dispensing  Chemist. 

William  Home,  Chemist,  Titchbourne  Street.— Wtis  born  in  1794.  Recollect 
the  passing  of  the  Act  in  1815.  It  was  universally  the  practice  at  that 
time  for  Chemists  to  dispense  prescriptions,  and  occasionally  to  give 
advice.  The  regular  bu  dness  was  dispensing.  They  did  not  visit  patients 
as  medical  men.  I  understand  the  distinction  between  a  Chemist  and  an 
Apothecary  to  be,  that  a  Chemist  prepares  and  dispenses  medicines,  ati 
Apothecary  visits  the  sick,  studies  disease,  and  administers  remedies  for 
sucli  disease. 

Louisa  Leech. — ^Saw  Mr.  Godwin  att?nd  the  child  several  times. 

Margaret  Reeks. — Mr.  Godwin  attended  the  child.  I  took  the  prescrip- 
tions to  Mr.  Wells  to  be  made  iip.  Mr.  Knaggs  attended  before,  and  I 
took  his  prescriptions  to  Mr.  Wells.  Mr.  Godwin  was  recommended  by 
Mrs.  Mumt  when  my  child  was  ill  in  November.  Mr.  Godwin  wrote  pre- 
scriptions. I  never  paid  him  anything.  I  paid  Mr.  Wells  \s.  on  account. 
I  remember  meeting  Mrs.  Harris,  and  she  treated  me  to  some  gin.  She 
asked  me  for  Mr.  Wells's  bills.  I  gave  one  to  her  then  and  the  other  in 
the  evening.  Knew  Mr.  Collins  through  Mrs.  Harris.  When  I  gave  up 
the  bill  I  was  so  intoxicated  that  I  did  not  know  what  I  was  doing.  Mr. 
Golwin  attended  me  always.  Mr.  Wells  did  not  tell  me  to  light  a  fire  and 
shut  tlie  window. 

Cross-examined. — Mr.  Wells  never  called  but  once.  The  medicine  was 
sent.  I  consulted  Mr.  Wells  once,  and  he  said  he  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  case,  but  sent  me  to  Mr.  Knaggs.  The  bill  is  for  Mr.  Godwin's 
attendance  and  the  medicine.  We  had  several  glasses  of  gin  that  day. 
My  husband  said  he  wished  I  would  break  off  from  the  gang  that  I  was 
mixed  up  with. 

Mr.  Corrie. — What  gang  ?    The  Apothecaries'  Company? 

Witness — No,  not  them. 

James  Young  Godwin  (Surgeon  and  Apothecary). — I  reside  in  Mr.  Wells's 
house.  I  was  not  residing  there  in  November  last.  I  attended  5Irs. 
Muffit's  child,  and  afterwards  Jane  Reeks.    These  are  my  prescriptions. 
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I  also  wrote  other  prescriptions  for  the  patients.  The  price  cliarged  in. 
the  bill  is  a  very  moderate  charge,  not  more  than  4  Chemist  <\KUild 
charge  for  the  medicine.  I  signed  the  certificate  of  the  death  ;  Mr.  Wells 
put  in  the  name  and  age. 

Cross-examined. — I  first  attended  the  child  about  the  10th  of  Noveubot* 
I  attended  Mrs.  Reeks  subsequently.  I  first  became  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Wells  by  going  to  have  prescriptions  made  up.  I  have  seen  Mrs.  Reek* 
at  his  shop,  and  prescribed  for  her.  I  read  over  the  evidence  to  the  -wit* 
nesses.    I  obtained  it  from  Mr.  Asprey. 

Mr.  GRLPrrrs  in  his  reply  laid  mncli  stress  on  some  discrepancy  which 
had  occurred  on  cross-examination  between  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses 
for  the  defence,  chiefly  in  reference  to  a  consultation  which  bad  taken 
place  before  the  trial,  and  argued  from  this  circumstance  that  their  evidenco 
was  not  to  be  relied  on.  He  maintained  that  the  testimony  of  Mrs. 
Harris  fully  proved  the  attendance  of  defendant  as  an  Apothecary,  and 
that  whetlur  he  had  atended  or  not,  he  was  equally  liahle  to  the  penalty 
for  preparing  the  prescriptions,  arguing  that  although  Chemists  diapeneed 
prescriptions  be/ore  1815,  theg  did  so  by  usurpation,  and  not  by  right* 

Mr,  Serjeant  Heath  summed  up  at  some  length,  and  while  he  admitted 
some  incongruity  to  exist  in  the  testimony,  he  left  the  jury  to  determine 
whether  or  not  this  would  affect  tlie  general  issue.  He  directed  the  jury 
to  confine  their  attention  to  the  question  of  attendance  as  an  Apotheaury ; 
the  other  question,  namely,  the  right  of  Chemists  to  dispense  prescrip- 
tions, being  too  serious  a  matter  for  that  court  to  adjudicate  upon,  especinlly 
as  the  Act  of  Parliament  had  been  in  force  so  many  years  without  any 
interference  of  this  kind  on  the  previous  rights  of  Chemists.  He  observed 
that  a  single  act  did  not  of  necessity  imply  the  adoption  of  a  business  or 
calling  i  as  for  instance,  in  regard  to  the  bankruptcy  laws,  where  it  was 
necessary  to  prove  thai  the  party  was  in  trade,  the  fact  that  he  had  sc^d 
one  horse*  or  even  half-&-dozen  horses,  did  not  constitute  him  a  horse- 
dealer.  It  must  be  proved  that  he  sold  horses  habitually  as  a  matter  of 
business.  The  same  principle  applied  more  or  less  to  this  case.  A  Che- 
mist might  casually  administer  a  dose  of  medicine  to  a  patient  for  a  sore 
throat,  or  other  incidental  ailment,  without  being  liable  to  the  charge  of 
practisijag  as  an  Apothecary  ;  but  if  he  made  a  practice  of  attending 
patients,  he  would  clearly  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

The  jury  immediately  returned  a  verdict  for  the  defendant.    On  a  ques- 
tion arising  as  to  costs,  the  jury  interposed,  giving  their  opinion,  that  it 
was  a  case  in  which  the  defendant  was  fully  entitled  to  his  costs. 
The  trial  ocovpied  from  iJx>ut  half-past  ten  a.  m.  till  seven  p.m. 
A  short  report  of  the  case  appeared  in  the  Daily  News,  which  led  to  the 
faltering  comment  :•*- 

THB  APOTHECABIES*  COMPANY  f .  W£LL8. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Daily  News. 
Sir,— The  report  of  this  case  in  your  paper  of  to-day  is  correct,  so  far  as 
the  evidence  is  concerned,  but  not  so  as  to  the  efifect  of  it.  Our  counsel, 
Mr.  J.  O.  Griffiths,  did  certainly  contend  that  a  part  of  the  practice  of  an 
Apothecary  was  the  dispensing  of  Physicians'  prescriptions,  and  that  no 
other  persons  but  Apothecaries  could  legally  do  so,  and  cited  several  autho- 
rities i  bat  the  learned  Judge,  in  summing  up,  said  "  That  although  that 
was  a  question  of  considerable  importance,  it  was  not  necessary  to  decide 
U  in  tikis  case,  the  plaint  charging  the  defendant  with  attending,  advising, 
and  administering  medicines,  and  not  dispensing  them" — and  the  only 
question  he  left  to  the  Jury  was,  whether  the  defendant  had  so  attended, 
advised,  and  administered  medicines ;  and  it  was  upon  that  the  Jury  found 
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tbek  Terdiet,  both  the  teamed  Judge  lad  the  Juiy*  at  theMme  time  ULjiaf^ 
it  was  a  tbkj  proper  case  for  inTestigation.  I  am  anre  you  will  tee  the 
hnportaiice  of  this  correctioD,  for  the  imiMreasion  that  aeems  to  be  con- 
Teyed  by  your  report  is,  that  the  case  decides  that  Chemists  mi^t  lair- 
ftiUy  dispense  prescriptions,  which  is  not  the  fact.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  Uame  to  be  attached  to  your  reporter.  The  Court  was  denselj 
crowded,  and  the  case  lasted  upwards  of  ei|^t  hoars,  and  I  fear  that  he 
found  Tery  inadequate  accommodation. — ^I  am,  £cc., 

April  20.  Wm.  Etbb,  PlaintifTs  Solicitor. 

*  What  the  jury  said  was,  that  it  was  a  Tery  proper  case  for  the 
defendant  to  have  his  costs. — Ed.  Ph,  J. 


BBVIBWS. 

Elcmbmts  of  Chemistry,  Theoretical,  and  Fractzcal.  By  Sir  Bobs  vr 
Kane,  M.D.,  M.R.L  A.    Second  Edition.    Dublin ;  Hodges  and  Smith. 

The  first  edition  of  Dr.  Ejme's  Elementg  of  Chemistry  was  published 
in  1842,  and  it  speedily  acquired  considerable  reputation  for  the  clear 
manner  in  which  the  principles  of  the  science  were  esqplained,  so  as  to 
bring  the  most  important  and  essential  doctrines  of  vnemistry  within 
the  easy  comprehension  of  the  student.  The  work  has  now  reached  a 
second  edition,  and  so  many  new  facts  have  resulted  from  the  labours 
of  Chemists  in  this  country  and  abroad,  in  the  interval,  that  many 
additions  and  some  alterations,  would  obviously  be  necessary.  The 
author  states  that,  ^^The  subject  of  every  chapter  has  been  carefully 
reconsidered,  and  in  many  cases,  the  matter  almost  entirely  newly 
written;  so  that  tiie  results  of  the  numerous  valuable  reseandies  in 
organic  and  inorganic  Chemistry,  and  in  chemical  [Jiysica,  which  hsre 
been  added  to  science  within  the  last  few  years,  will  be  found  iatn>- 
duced  in  their  proper  places,  with  as  mucn  detfdl  as  was  due  to  their 
respective  importance,  or  was  consistent  with  the  nature  and  objects 
of  an  elementary  work." 

In  the  department  of  Organic  Chemistry  the  number  of  new  com- 
pounds which  have  been  recently  discovered  is  so  great,  that  to  describe 
them  all  would  necessarily  swell  this  part  of  the  work  to  an  incon- 
venient extent.  There  seems,  indeed,  no  limit  to  the  new  combinatioDs 
of  this  class,  which  may  be  obtained  by  means  now  generally  familiar  to 
Chemists ;  and  it  becomes  a  question  of  some  little  difficulty  to  deter- 
mine how  many,  and  which,  of  the  organic  bodies  hitherto  described 
should  be  introduced  into  a  work  such  as  that  before  us.  As  the 
number  of  these  bodies  has  from  year  to  year  been  increasing,  Chemists 
have  become  more  and  more  sensible  of  the  insufficiency  of  the 
theories  and  arrangements  hitherto  adopted  for  grouping  toother  and 
dsbBsifying  them.  Kew  theories  have  l^en  proposeo,  entaibng  altera- 
tions of  nomeiidature,  and  while  it  is  felt  that  neither  the  new  nor  Ihe 
old  theories  are  sufficiently  comprehensive  or  well-established  to  com- 
mand general  assent,  the  greatest  possible  oonfosion  is  ariaiiig  fr^nn 
their  partial  adoption.  Thus,  some  works  on  Organic  Chemistry  which 
have  recently  been  published  on  the  continent,  are  almost  wholly  un- 
intelligible, excepting  to  Chemists  of  a  particular  schod. 

It  has,  therefore,  become  a  point  of  some  interest  and  importanee  to 
ascertain  with  reference  to  any  new  publications  on  this  suDJeet,  what 
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theories,  arrangements,  and  nomenclature,  are  adopted.  There  are 
some  writers  who  linear  to  think  that  their  productions  will  be 
accounted  scientific  and  learned  in  proportion  as  thej  are  difficult  of 
comprehension.  Old  and  well-known  names  must  ^ve  way  to  such  as 
accord  with  new  and  doubtful  theories,  and  even  weights  and  measures 
are  irequentl;^  expressed,  by  English  writers,  in  elation  to  foreign 
standards,  wfaldi  are  unnsed  bj,  and  unknown  to,  the  majority  of 
English  Chemists.  We  were  curious  to  learn  what  course  had  been 
pursued  by  Sir  Robert  Kane,  with  reference  to  these  points,  in 
preparing  tne  new  edition  of  his  book,  and  we  are  gratified  to  find  tfa&t 
he  uses  names  that  are  generally  mteUlgible,  in  preference  to  those 
suggested  by  the  fashionable  theories  of  the  day;  that  bis  weights, 
measures,  tnermometrlcal  scales,  &c.,  are  tbose  commonly  used  in  this 
country,  and  that  his  arrangement  of  organic  bodies  is  bounded  upon 
the  natural  relations  of  the  substances  grouped  t<^ether,  in  rderence 
to  origin,  physical  characters,  or  properties,  rather  than  won  any 
fiuuaed  resemUanoes  in  constitution,  with  reference  to  wnich  no 
certain  knowledge  can  be  attained.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however, 
that  the  views  and  theories  which  have  led  other  l^emists  to  the 
adoption  of  different  arrangements,  have  been  passed  unnoticed  by 
Dr.  Kane ;  his  explanations  and  remarks  with  regard  to  some  of  these 
are  exceedingly  good.  Much  care  has  evidently  been  bestowed  upon 
those  parts  of  the  work  which  required  alteration ;  much  new  matter 
has  b^n  introduced ;  and  yet  the  size  of  the  volume  is  not  increased. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  this  edition  wiU  fully  sustain  the  character 
which  the  work  had  previously  acquired. 

ExPERiHBNTAL  Besbabcbbs  ST  ^jBCTBiciTT.  (Twenty-flocoud  Series.) 
By  Michael  FAnABAY,  Es^,  D.CX.,  F.fi.S.  From  the  FhUnapkioai 
Thuuaetkmt  for  1849. 

These  papers  contain  Professor  Faraday's  uKMt  recent  commnnica* 
tions  to  me  Royal  Society,  on  C^  cryttauine  polarity  of  bismuth  and 
other  bodies,  and  on  its  relation  to  the  maanetic  form  of  force.  They 
form  part  of  a  long  series  of  papers,  all  of  which  have  been  read  before 
the  Boyal  Society,  on  a  subject  which  owes  its  development,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  llie  mvestigations  and  brilliant  discoveries  of  the  author. 
We  have  already  given,  at  page  440  of  the  present  volume  of  this 
Journal,  a  brief  outline  of  tl£  results  obtained  by  Dr.  Faraday  in 
these,  his  last,  researches. 

A  PsAcncAi.  Tbsatisb  ok  Morbus  Ooxahius,  or  Hip-joint  Disease, 
showing  the  Adoantages  to  be  derived  from  a  Mechanical  System  of 
Management,  jfc.,  with  Oases  and  IBustrationB.  By  William  C. 
Hugh  AN,  !ii.K.C.S.,  &c  London:  Samuel  Highley,  Fleet  Street.  8vo, 
pp.  81. 

The  Pathology  and  Treatment  or  the  Deafness  attendant  upox 
Old  Age.  Illustrated  by  Dissertations  and  Cases.  By  Joseph  Tovnbee, 
F.R.S.,  F.K.C.S.,  &C.,  &c.    8vo,  pp.  12. 

We  have  Modved  the  New  Orleans  WeeldyDeiJUu  of  March  26th ; 
also  the  Dailg  Pieaynne,  of  New  Orleans,  YoL  xiii.,  No.  17.  The 
American  Journal  and  Library  tf  Dental  Science,  and  the  Medical 
Eaoamimer  ami  Beotrd  €f  Medical  Science^  FhitodfJphia,  cone  to  hand 
regaitaij. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr.  Maggs  {KeVre^on), — In  quoting  the  fonnula  (or  Volatilb  Essekcb 
FOR  SuELLiN o  B0TTLE8,  WO  Calculated  tho  quantities  for  ^xvj.  Mr.  Maggs 
having  pointed  out  an  error,  we  repeat  the  formula  verbatim  from  the 
original : — Take  ammoniated  alcohol  three  pints  (,^xt)  to  oj),  English  oil  of 
lavender,  essence  of  bergamot  and  lemon,  of  each  half  an  ounce,  cloves  (not 
oil  of  cloves)  two  drachms,  camphor  two  ounces.  Macerate  a  week  and 
strain. 

£  M.  d.  (Newcastle-on-Tyne). — Probably  the  article  on  Collodion,  in 
this  number,  by  Mr.  Edwards,  will  explain  the  difficulty  alluded  to. 

H,  (Bury).— Finings  for  beer  arc  prepared  with  common  isinglass  "  cut" 
(or  partially  dissolved)  in  sour  beer.  '  We  are  not  aware  that  any  substitute 
is  better. 

A  Correspondent  (Hereford),  should  write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society 
in  question. 

Henricua  (Southampton). — Red  Sbalino  Wax  :  Shellac,  lb.  ij  ;  Venice 
turpentine,  lb. j  ;  vermilion,  lb.  iss.— Black  Sbalino  Wax  :  the  same  as 
the  foregoing,  with  the  substitution  of  lamp-black  for  vermilion. 

Zretc£«fer.— The  sulphate  of  lime,  obtained  as  described,  may  be  used  for 
manure,  but  cannot  be  made  into  plaster  of  Paris. 

E,  C.  (Brighton)  may  inform  his  stationer  that  the  work  alluded  to 
is  not  out  of  print. 

Mr,  GaUard. — The  subject  will  most  likely  be  alluded  to  in  tho  Annual 
Keport,  in  which  case  it  would  be  a  subject  for  discussion  at  the  meeting. 

Mr,  Z060.— Tho  tyrannical  nature  of  the  proceedings  is  admitted  without 
the  necessity  of  further  argument.  The  state  of  the  law  is  another  question, 
and  as  the  letter  has  been  published  and  extensively  circulated,  we  think  it 
needless  to  repeat  it. 

Ttfro, — (1.)  The  negative  plates  in  Smee's  battery  are  platinized  silver, 
which  is  immersed  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Similar  plates  could  not  be 
used  in  Grove's  battery,  as  the  negative  plates  are  there  immersed  in  nitric 
acid,  which  would  attack  the  silver.— (2.)  In  the  Maynooth  battery  the  outer 
ceils  are  made  of  cast-iron,  into  which  strong  nitric  acid  is  put. — (3.)  From 
2Qs,  to  30«. 

Quasitor.'—{\,)  Lindley's  fntroduetion  to  Botany,  new  edition.— (2.)  It 
has  not  been  determined.  When  pure  liq.  potasssB  is  added  to  liq.  calcis, 
hydrate  of  lime  is  precipitated. 

Corium. — We  think  the  cause  is  very  likely  such  as  our  correspondent 
suggests,  but  we  cannot  recommend  any  method  of  determining  the  point 

Medieus, — Valerianate  of  iron  is  insoluble,  or  nearly  so,  in  water,  but  per- 
fectly soluble  in  spirit.  If  our  correspondent  has  been  supplied  with  a  salt, 
purporting  to  be  valerianate  of  iron,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  he  has  been 
imposed  upon. 

We  have  received  the  communications  from  Mr.  Orpwood  and  Mr.  Webb, 
also  two  articles  "  On  Taking  the  Impression  of  Leaves,*  which  we  defer 
for  want  of  space. 


Advertisements  to  Mr.  Churchill,  Princes  Street,  Soho. 

Instructions  from  Members  and  Associates,  respecting  the 
transmission  of  the  Journal,  to  Mr.  Smith,  17,  Bloomsbury 
Square,  before  the  20th  of  the  month. 

Other  Communications  to  the  EorroB,  338,  Oxford  Street,  before  the 
20th  of  the  month  (if  Answers  be  desired  in  the  ensuing  number). 
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THE  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOURNAL. 


VOL.  VIIL— No.  XII.— JUNE  1st,  1849. 


DIAGNOSIS  OF  THE  MEDICAL  REFORM  QUESTION. 

Oh  the  4th  of  May,  the  Lord  Advocate,  in  reply  to  a  question 
from  a  Memher  of  the  House  of  Commons,  stated  that  a  Bill,  with 
reference  to  the  registration  of  duly  qualified  Practitioners  in 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  was  in  preparation,  and  he  hoped  to  be 
able  to  lay  it  upon  the  table  of  the  House  in  eight  or  ten  days. 
At  the  time  we  are  writing,  the  Bill  is  ten  days  "  overdue,"  and 
has  not  yet  appeared. 

This  IS  not  surprising,  as  almost  every  day  brings  forth  some 
fresh  difficulty  in  tne  arrangement,  or  presents  some  old  grievance 
under  a  new  aspect 

The  Lord  Advocate  has,  as  we  are  informed,  wisely  determined 
that  he  will  not  bring  in  a  Bill  until  he  can  calculate  upon  the 
approval  of  the  existing  medical  bodies.  It  would  indeed'  be  a 
hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  carry  a  measure  in  the  face  of  a  direct 
opposition  from  the  College  of  Physicians,  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons, or  the  representatives'  of  the  General  Practitioners.  In 
order  to  an-ive  at  the  desirable  unanimity,  certain  points  must  be 
settled,  which  may  be  briefly  described  as  so  many  suits  between 
the  parties  concerned.  We  shall  only  advert  to  those  which  are 
most  important.     First, 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  PHTSICIAKS  verSUS  THE  UNIYEESITT  OF  LONDON. 

The  College  claims  the  right  of  examining  all  candidates  for 
the  licence  or  fellowship,  llie  gp^uates  of  the  University  of 
London  consider  this  a  deg^dation,  as  they  contend  that  their 
examination  is  much  more  stringent  and  effectual  than  that  of 
the  College.  Nothing  could  be  more  indiscreet  and  unfortu- 
nate than  the  existence  of  jealousy  between  these  two  bodies. 
Their  functions  are  entirely  distinct,  while  their  interests  are  one 
and  the  same.  Yet  instead  of  co-operating  in  the  endeavour  to 
promote  uniformity  of  medical  education,  and  to  raise  the  character 
of  that  branch  of  the  piofession,  they  have  become  entangled  in 
questions  of  etiquette  and  supremacy,  which  have  retarded  the 
object  that  both  parties  have  in  view.  We  trust  these  differences 
are  in  course  of  arrangement,  and  that  we  shall  see  the  University 
of  London  placed  on  a  par  with  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  the  College  of  Physicians  maintaining  its  own  position 
as  the  h^  of  the  medical  department  in  the  profession. 

TOUYin.  2  Q 
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THIS  SCOTCH  jnXJYEKSmSB  VOrSUS  AFOTH£CAXIES'  HAX.L. 

It  is  an  old  grievance  with  the  Scotch  graduates  that  thej  are 
not  allowed  to  practise  Pharmacy  in  England  without  obtaining 
the  licence  from  Apothecaries'  Hall ;  and  we  are  informed  that  the 
Scotch  Universities  look  forward  to  the  privilege  of  ^'making 
Apothecaries"  as  one  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
new  Bill.  The  Universities  of  Oxfora  and  Cambridge  have  aot 
sought  this  privilege  ;  but  difiPerent  notions  prevail  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Tweed,  and  this  has  been  a  bone  of  contention  with 
the  Society  of  Apothecaries. 

THE   FELLOWS  OF    THE   COLLEGE    OF   SUKGEONS   Versm$  TBX 
ICEHBEBS. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  discuss  the  merits  of  this 
controversy,  but  we  mention  it  as  one  of  the  sources  of  perplexity 
and  delay. 

THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  LANCET  verSUS  THE  INSTirUTE. 

The  National  Institute  of  General  Practitioners  was  fomided 
as  a  representative  body  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  that  dass  of 
the  profession.  In  this  capacity  the  Council  of  the  Institute  have 
been  received  by  the  two  Colleges  and  the  Society  of  Apothecaries 
into  joint  conference,  the  result  of  which  is  an  agreement  on  cer- 
tain ^'  principles'^  as  the  basis  of  the  proposed  measure.  Here  was 
a  prospect  at  least  of  a  favourable  result ;  but  what  says  the 
Lancet? 

**  Beall7  these  gentlemen  of  the  *  Council,'  as  they  call  themselves,  have 
no  more  pretensions  to  the  word  *  national'  than  the  national  baths, 
national  emporiums,  national  halls^  which  abound  in  the  Metropolis,  or  the 
establishments  of  Hyam  and  Moses.  •  •  •  The  Council  is  now  llteralljr  the 
Institute  ;  for  we  do  not  believe  that  it  numbers  as  many  simple  Members 
as  there  are  Coimcillors.  *  *  *  How  absurd  then  for  the  mere  torso  of  a 
body,  sans  head,  sans  tail,  to  talk  of  National  I  Why  should  the  Members 
of  the  Council  of  the  present  fragment  of  a  fragmentary  body  make  them- 
selves ridiculous,  by  assuming  airs  and  graces  which  do  not  belong  to 
them  ?"• 

The  General  Practitionebs  of  Manchester,  Gloucester, 
Wolverhampton,  and  other  Places  versus  the  "naNdPLES." 

The  ^  principles"  in  question  comprise  the  proposal  to  form  a  new 
College  of  General  Practitioners,  the  functions  and  constitution  of 
which  have  been  the  subject  of  controversy  for  several  years. 
Certain  concessions  had  at  length  been  agreed  upoa  by  the  joint 
conference  above  alluded  to,  and  these  concessions  are  embodied 
in  the  said  ^'principles."  This  has  led  to  numerous  meetings  in 
the  provinces^  at  which  resolutions  hare  been  passed  expressive  of 

*  Lancet,  April  14th. 
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much  dissatisfaction,  and  a  determination  to  resist  the  proposed 
arrangement* 

THE  COUNCIL  OF   THE  COLLEGE   OF   SURGEONS   VBTSUS  THE 
PROPOSED  NEW  COLLEGE  OF  GENERAL  PRACTITIONERS. 

It  was  the  aim  and  ohject  of  the  original  promoters  of  the  new  Col- 
lege to  shake  off  the  yokd  of  the  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  rise 
supreme  and  independent,  comhining  in  one  institution  the  full 
dignity  of  both  branches  of  the  profession,  with  the  privileges  and 
emoluments  of  the  trade.  The  College  of  Surgeons,  although 
opposed  to  the  establishment  of  this  new  College,  had  entered 
into  a  compromise  upon  the  understanding  that  the  fountain  head 
of  Surgery  should  continue  as  before  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  the 
old  corporation  being  left  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  its  existing 
rights  and  privileges.  To  carry  out  this  condition  and  at  the 
same  time  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  rising  aspirants  to  corporate 
honours,  was  a  difficult  problem,  and  a  warm  controversy  has  arisen 
on  the  question  whether  the  proposed  body  should  comprise  Sur- 
gery in  their  curriculum  and  examination.  We  again  quote  the 
l^ancet  rf 

"  The  Council  of  the  Cofllege  of  Surgeons  have  now,  after  a  full  discus- 
rion  (Xf  the  matter,  definitivdy  leftued  to  allow  the  inferior  College  to  ex- 
amine in  Surgery.*  *  *  After  this  the  ahsurd  '  principles*  must  tumhle  to 
the  ground.  The  Institute  cannot  now  pretend  to  offer  an  equal  College 
to  their  dupes.  Shorn  of  Surgery,  nothing  but  a  new  Apothecaries'  Hall, 
a  mere  Jalapian  College,  is  attainable.** 

"  It  remains  for  a  short  time,  and  for  a  short  time  only,  for  the  General 
Practitioners  to  show,  hy  their  acts,  whether  the  unreformed  College  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  shall  rule  over  them  as  it  is  proposed."  '*  Better 
they  had  never  emerged  fh>m  their  old  rank  as  Apothecaries — mere 
hangers  on  of  the  Physicians — ^than  have  now  to  sink  hack  as  dependants 
upon  the  College  of  Surgeons.    The  lion  were  better  than  the  wolf^^t 

So  says  the  fox. 

THE  £500  FiaHTIHO  FUND  VtrSUS  THB  FOBTBCOMIKQ  BIIX. 

It  is  rather  a  nngular  cbcumstance  that  while  the  Lord  Advo- 
cate is  preparing  to  bring  in  a  Bill  as  the  result  of  a  protracted 
and  patient  Parliamentary  investigation,  one  of  his  coadjutors  is 
collecting  a  fund  of  £500  for  the  express  purpose  of  fighting  the 
''  principles"  of  the  Bill  in  the  Committee  of  the  House. 

THE  MEDICAL  BREAD-AND-OHEESE  SOCIETY  versUS  FHTSICIAVS, 
SUBGEOKSy  AND  CHEMISTS. 

While  these  exciting  altercations  and  negociations  are  in  pro- 
gress among  the  advocates  of  a  measure^  the  object  of  which  is  to 
bring  the  profesBion  into  a  state  of  hannonyy  security^  and  equi- 

"  tZmcft;  May  19th.  t  1;«im^  May  mh! 
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librium,  the  Medical  Bread-aDd-Cheese  Society  are  doing  what 
little  they  can  to  frustrate  this  object  by  **  throwing  vin^^  into 
the  porridge." 

THE  MEDICAL  rROFESSION  VerSUS  THE  QUACKS. 

This  part  of  the  contest  appears  to  be  forgotten  in  the  general 
scuffle  of  the  Members  of  the  profession  ojnong  themselves. 

The  above  being  the  leading  symptoms  of  the  disorder  which 
Medical  Reform  is  designed  to  cure,  we  say  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  Bill  of  the  Lord  Advocate  is  overdue,  nor  would  it  be 
very  surprising  if  it  were  to  be  dishonoured  when  presented  to 
the  House.  Strong  must  be  the  nerve  and  indomitable  the  per- 
severance of  the  man  who,  under  existing  circumstancesr  can  face 
the  question,  and  great  will  be  the  credit  due  to  him  if  he  should 
succeed  in  his  praiseworthy  endeavours. 

The  position  of  the  Lord  Advocate  in  bringing  in  his  Bill  is 
like  that  of  the  rope-dancer  at  Vauzhall,  who  makes  his  perilous 
descent  on  the  tight  rope  amidst  a  volley  of  fire- works.  There  is, 
however,  this  distinction  between  the  two  cases  : — the  rockets  at 
Vauzhall  are  fired  in  the  air  and  do  no  mischief.  The  squibs  and 
crackers  which  surround  the  Lord  Advocate  in  the  House  are 
aimed  at  the  Bill  which  he  holds  in  his  hand.  It  is  impossible  to 
avoid  a  collision — it  will  be  difficult  to  escape  a  somerset. 

What  then  can  be  done  ?  How  can  the  catastrophe  be  avoided? 
The  answer  is  simple.  A  patient  is  in  a  state  of  nervous  excite- 
ment ;  all  the  usual  remedies  and  plans  of  treatment  have  failed, 
his  case  is  desperate,  and  the  doctors  are  at  fault.  Homoeopathy 
is  tried  as  a  last  resource — a  globule  is  placed  upon  his  tongues- 
art  having  failed,  the  case  is  left  to  nature.  The  remedy  can  do 
no  harm,  and  the  mystic  charm  of  the  imperceptible  dose  may 
quiet  his  mind  and  compose  his  nerves. 

The  same  experiment  may  be  tried  in  the  case  of  Medical  Re- 
form. The  profession  is  in  a  state  of  feverish  excitement :  it 
rejects  every  bolus  which  is  prepared  for  it.  The  most  able  legis- 
lators have  tried  in  vain  to  compound  a  dose  which  will  remain  on 
its  stomach :  the  faculty  is  at  fault :  let  homoeopathy  be  tried.  In 
the  present  state  of  the  constitution  a  sweeping  and  complete  mea- 
sure of  Medical  Reform  is  altogether  inadmissible.  A  homoeopa- 
thic dose  might  go  down  and  compose  the  nerves  of  the  excited 
patient ;  and  when  the  present  intractable  symptoms  have  abated, 
a  more  active  remedy  may  be  tried  with  some  prospect  of  success. 

In  this  view  of  the  case,  we  are  supported  by  the  Editor  of  the 
Medical  Gazette^  who  observes, 

«*  Medical  Reform  is,  we  think,  likely  to  subside  during  the  present 
session  of  Parliament  into  Medical  Registration.  As  to  the  former,  it  is 
one  of  those  shadowless  entities  which  it  is  impossible  to  grasp.    There 
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are  at  present  so  many  conflicting  propositions  on  the  subject  of  reform, 
that  our  legislators  have  in  this  fact  alone  a  good  plea  for  postponing  the 
consideration  of  the  subject,  until  medical  reformers  unite  upon  a  common 
ground."* 

Sir  James  Graham's  first  Medical  Bill  was  the  most  rational 
and  the  least  ohjectionahle  that  has  heen  brought  forward.  The 
only  fault  which  could  be  found  in  it  was  that  it  did  not  go  far 
enough — it  was  too  homoeopathic.  It  was  little  more  than  an 
improved  system  of  registration,  limiting  its  provisions  to  educa- 
tion and  a  boundary  line  between  qualified  and  unqualified  per- 
sons. This  is,  we  think,  as  much  as  the  profession  can  swallow 
at  present ;  any  measure  which  pretends  to  go  further  will  disturb 
the  equilibrium,  and  protract  the  dispute  between  "  the  belly  and 
the  members.'*  The  profession  must  be  contented  with  a  sedative 
for  the  present ;  we  hope  the  time  will  arrive  when  iU  constitution 
will  be  able  to  bear  a  purge. 

PROGNOSIS  OF  THE  PHARMACEUTICAL   REFORM 
QUESTION. 

Those  who  consider  that  the  two  questions,  Medical  and  Phar- 
maceutical Reform,  are  as  closely  allied  as  the  Siamese  twins,  and 
that  the  latter  cannot  advance  a  step  until  the  former  leads  the  way, 
will  understand  the  interest  and  anxiety  with  which  we  observe 
and  note  down  the  symptoms  which,  according  to  this  hypothesis, 
must  form  the  groundwork  of  our  prognosis.  Although  we  can- 
not entirely  assent  to  the  Siamese  theory,  we  recognise  the  close 
connexion  of  the  two  branches  of  the  subject,  so  ^  as  to  admit 
that  a  favourable  crisis  in  the  one  case  may  be  taken  as  the  fore- 
runner of  a  similar  result  in  the  other.  But  when  we  reflect  upon 
the  ominous  and  perplexing  collision  of  sentiment  in  reference  to 
the  Medical  Bill,  we  cannot  rest  satisfied  in  the  hope  that  all  these 
difficulties  will  vanish,  without  calculating  the  chances  on  both 
sides. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  legislators  who  have  laboured  for 
years  in  the  cause  of  medical  reform  are  actuated  by  any  other 
motive  than  the  desire  to  perform  a  public  duty.  The  object  of  the 
Medical  Bill  is  to  protect  the  public,  by  regulating  the  qualifica- 
tions of  those  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  responsible  duty  of  pre- 
scribing remedies  for  the  sick.  To  effect  this  object,  and  then  to 
leave  the  dispensing  and  preparation  of  these  remedies  in  the 
hands  of  uneducated  persons,  would  be  an  inconsistency  too  fla- 
grant to  be  entertained.  We,  therefore,  assume  as  a  proposition, 
demanding  no  further  proof,  that  if  the  Medical  Bill  should  pass, 
a  Pharmaceutical  Bill  will  either  accompany  it  or  immediately 
follow  in  its  wake. 

But  in  the  event  of  an  opposite  result  in  regard  to  the  forth - 

•  Medical  GazeUe  of  May  18th. 
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ooming  measure,  a  casualty  for  which  we  must  be  prepared,  we 
natundly' inquire,  How  will  this  influence  the  Phannaoeutical 
question  ?  and  what  steps  should  be  adopted  by  our  body  to  escape 
a  similar  catastrophe  ? 

It  is  our  firm  conviction,  that  under  any  circumstances,  whatever 
may  be  the  fate  of  the  Medical  Bill,  it  is  imjperative  i^on  the 
Chemists  to  persevere*  The  several  branches  of  the  Medical  Pro- 
fession are  in  advance  of  the  Chemists  in  regard  to  l^g;islation« 
What  the  Medical  Bodies  require  is  a  general  Act  of  Parliament  to 
amend  and  amalgamate  the  several  Acts  already  in  force.  The 
Chemists  have  never  been  regulated  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  they 
have  only  a  charter  of  recent  date,  and  very  limited  in  its  operation. 

The  difiiculties  which  surround  the  Medical  question  do  not  exist 
in  the  other  case.  There  is  no  complexity  in  the  Bill  required  by 
the  Chemists.  There  is  no  collision  of  incompatible  interests. 
The  measure  is  not  calculated  to  interfere  with  any  branch  of  the 
Medical  Profession,  nor  would  it  impose  any  obstacle  on  free  trade. 
It  may  be  defined  in  a  few  words  :  A  Bill  to  regelate  the  Quali- 
fication of  Chemists  and  Druggists,  and  to  establish  a  Boundary 
Line  between  Qualified  and  Unqualified  Persons.  If  any  proof 
of  the  necessity  of  such  a  Bill  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
were  required,  we  need  only  refer  to  an  article  on  Spurious  Che- 
micals in  another  part  of  this  number,  and  to  numerous  articles  in 
previous  numbers  on  the  adulteration  of  drugs.  That  these  firauds 
are  a  serious  public  evil  cannot  be  denied,  and  we  may  ask — How 
can  the  public  be  protected  against  the  consequences  of  such 
practices  ?  The  only  remedy  we  can  suggest  is  bducatioh.  By 
raising  the  qualification  of  those  who  deal  in  drugs  andchemicab, 
the  means  of  detecting  fraud  will  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  all. 
So  long  as  the  only  qualification  required  in  a  Chemist  is  a  coloured 
bottle  in  his  window,  the  .public  wiU  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
fraud  and  ignorance,  and  the  skill  of  the  Physician  must  be  fi«- 
quently  frustrated  by  the  impurity  of  the  medicines,  or  inaccuracy 
in  their  preparation. 

The  regular  Chemist  is  no  less  interested  than  the  public  in  the 
protection  which  such  a  Bill  would  afford  aginnst  the  inroads  of 
uneducated  persons,  who  delude  the  public  by  their  show  bottles, 
and  whose  ignorance  affords  a  ready  market  for  spurious  medicines. 

On  taking  a  review  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  we  are 
inclined  to  prognosticate  favourably  respecting  the  Pharmaceutical 
Bill.  We  are  not  sanguine  in  the  expectation  that  it  will  be 
passed  during  the  present  session  ;  but  feel  confident  that,  if  the 
Members  of  our  body  persevere,  as  we  trust  they  will,  in  demand- 
ing their  rights,  the  stigma  which  now  rests  upon  them  will  at  no 
distant  period  be  removed,  by  the  establishment  of  a  boundary 
line  between  qualified  Chemists  and  uneducated  pretenders. 
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is  an  abuse  which  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  should  carefully  g^uard 
against.  For  this  purpose  the  most  strict  inquiry  should  be  made 
respecting  the  circmnstances  of  every  case  which  is  brought  before 
their  notice,  the  relative  positions  of  the  accuser  and  the  accused, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  evidence  has  been  got  up.  Nothing 
li  more  calculated  to  bring  the  Society  into  disrepute,  and  to  reflect 
odimn,  if  not  ridicule,  on  the  Act  itself,  than  the  indiscretion  of 
allowing  the  powers  conferred  by  the  legislature  for  the  public 
benefit  to  become  subservient  to  private  pique  or  personal  malice. 

By  way  of  illustration :  a  dispute  arises  between  M.  and,  N. 
respecting  some  money.  M.  being  the  creditor,  summonses  N.  to 
the  County  Court,  and  obtains  a  verdict.  N.  obtains  a  new  trial, 
18  again  cast,  and  pays  the  money.  Not  satisfied  with  the  decision, 
he  summonses  M.  to  the  County  Court  with  a  view  of  making  him 
rafund.  A  third  time  the  verdict  is  against  him.  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  lay  an  infonnatioa  against  his  opponent,  who  is  a  Phy- 
sician, f<Mr  practising  as  an  Apothecary  without  the  licence.  The 
case  is  tried  in  the  County  Court ;  the  solicitor  who  had  acted  on 
die  three  former  oecasioiis  for  the  informer,  now  acts  on  behalf  of 
ihe  Master  and  Waardens  of  the  Apothecaries'  Company  against 
the  informer's  o{^nent.  Need  we  aaL  whether  this  is  a  creditable 
position  for  tiie  Master  and  Wardens  to  assume  ?  This,  however, 
u  an  illustration  founded  on  fact,  and  showing  how  hazardous 
it  18  to  allow  the  Act  to  be  tampered  with  by  any  person,  who,  for 
fais  own  private  ends,  may  be  willing  to  take  on  himself  thejMCU- 
niarjf  reroonsibility  of  a  prosecution.  The  moral  responsibility 
must,  unaer  all  circumstances,  rest  on  the  Master  and  Wardens,  in 
whose  name  the  action  is  brought ;  and  upon  them  rests  the  dis- 
grace, in  the  event  (^  a  disgraceful  defeat. 

In  another  part  of  this  number  will  be  found  the  report  of  a 
recent  trial  at  Watford,  to  which  some  of  the  foregoing  remarks 
are  applicable. 

In  the  case  of  the  Master  and  Wardens  versus  Weils,  r^orted 
last  month,  the  real  actors  in  the  scene  were  Collins  the  Apothe- 
cary and  Collins  the  Chemist,  backed  by  the  Medical-Bread-and 
Cheese  Society,  aided  and  abetted  by  the  Master  and  Wardens  of 
the  Worshipful  Society  of  Apothecaries,  agunst  Wells,  a  rival 
Chemist.  A  formidable  array  of  conspirators  to  crush  a  victim ! 
Among  all  the  actions  which  have  been  brought  by  the  Master  and 
Waidens  of  the  Worshipful  Sodiety  from  Uie  year  1S15  to  the 
nresent  day,  we  have  never  heard  of  one  which  could  not  be  traced 
directly  or  indirectly  to  some  private  pique  or  jealousy  between 
individuals.  We  will  not  undertake  to  say  that  no  genuine  case 
has  occurred,  in  whidi  proceedings  have  been  commenced  onpnn- 
cipU:  all  we  say  b  that  we  have  never  heard  of  such  a  case. 
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TRANSACTIONS 

OF 

THE    PHARMACEUTICAL   SOCIETY. 

THE  CONVERSAZIONE 

Given  by  the  President,  Mr.  T.  N.  R  Morson,  at  the  house  of 
the  Society,  on  Monday  evening,  the  1 4th  of  May,  was  honoured 
by  the  presence  of  many  distinguished  scientific  men,  and  by  a 
large  number  of  Members  and  Associates  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society.  The  rooms  were  prepared  as  usual  for  the  reception  of 
the  company  by  the  display  of  numerous  objects  of  interest,  for 
many  of  which  tlie  President  was  indebted  to  the  kind  assistance 
of  his  scientific  friends. 

One  of  the  principal  attractions  of  the  evening  was  the  gteat 
electro  magpiiet  from  the  Royal  Institution,  which  had  been  kindly 
lent  for  the  occasion  by  Professor  Faraday,  and  which  excited  the 
more  interest,  as  having  been  the  instrument  with  which  Dr. 
Faraday's  recent  discoveries  in  relation  to  the  magnetic  force  were 
made.  The  company  amused  themselves  in  testing  the  wonderful 
powers  of  this  magnet,  which  are  so  instantaneouslv  developed 
when  the  electric  current  is  established,  and  whict  almost  as 
rapidly  disappear  on  breaking  contact.  The  experiment  which 
appeared  to  excite  most  astonishment  was  that  showing  the  resist- 
ance offered  by  the  magnetic  force  to  the  motion  of  a  disc  of  cop- 
per made  to  revolve  on  its  axis  between  the  poles  of  the  magnet. 

Much  interest  was  also  excited  by  a  set  of  very  beautiftiUy  con- 
structed models,  illustrating  the  anatomy  of  the  leech,  the  snail, 
the  silk-worm,  the  cockchafer,  and  the  organs  of  voice,  and  other 
parts  of  the  human  body.  These  models  are  made  of  a  kind  of 
papier-mach^,  by  Dr.  Auzoux,  of  Paris,  and  were  exhibited  by  Dr. 
Lemercier.  The  models  of  the  leech,  snail,  &c.  are  about  twelve 
times  the  natural  size,  and  exhibit  the  complete  anatomy  of  the 
animals,  that  of  the  snail  alone  presenting  more  than  six  hundred 
objects  of  detail. 

Among  the  botanical  specimens  were  some  from  the  collection 
of  Dr.  Robert  Brown,  including  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Xanthor^ 
rhcRU  arbarea,  with  a  section  showing  the  position  of  the  resin, 
commonly  called  Botany  Bay  Gum,  part  of  which  is  produced  by 
this  plant ;  also  the  entire  plant  of  Kingia  Ausiralis,  with  a 
section,  showing  the  curious  manner  in  which  the  roots  descend 
through  the  trunk  for  the  support  of  the  tree.  This  plant  is  com- 
monly called  Black  Boy  in  Australia,  from  the  resemblance  of  the 
tree  to  a  human  figure,  and  from  its  being  frequently  charred  and 
blackened  on  the  surface  by  the  fires  which  are  employed  in  clear- 
ing the  ground.  -  There  was  also  ampng  the  specimens  from  Dr. 
Brown's  collection,  a  piece  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  illustrating  the 
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exogenous  growth.  Some  person  having  carred  the  fig^ure  of  a 
man  hanging,  on  the  surface  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  this  carving, 
after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  was  found  several  inches  heneath 
the  hark,  the  depositions  having  heen  annually  made  over  its  sur* 
face  ;  and  although  the  figure  was  still  retained  in  the  bark,  there 
was  no  trace  of  it  in  the  wood  intervening  between  this  and  the 
part  within  the  tree  where  the  carving  was  found. 

There  were  several  specimens  of  tropical  vegetation  from  Messrs. 
Loddige's,  of  Hackney ;  and  among  the  plants  from  this  collection 
were  the  Camphor  tree,  and  the  Xanthorrhcea  hastUis,  which  latter, 
as  well  as  the  Xanthorrhcea  arborea^  yields  the  resin  called  Botany 
Bay  Gum.  There  was  a  large  collection  of  Xanthorrhoea  resin 
from  the  Society's  collection. 

Mr.  Redwood  exhibited  an  apparatus,  which  he  had  received 
from  Berlin,  for  showing  the  compressibility  of  water,  and  for  the 
liquefaction  of  gases.  This  is  a  very  elegant  and  efficient  arrange- 
ment for  sliowing  the  results  indicated  in  the  lecture  room.  The 
water  to  be  compressed  is  contained  in  a  glass  bulb,  to  which  a 
tube  is  attached,  having  a  capillary  bore.  The  bulb  and  tube 
being  filled  with  water,  the  open  end  of  the  tube  is  plunged  into 
a  cup  of  mercurj'.  A  graduated  tube  filled  with  air  is  placed  by  the 
side  of  the  other,  the  open  end  of  thb  being  also  immersed  in  the 
mercury.  These  parts  of  the  apparatus,  thus  arranged,  are  placed 
within  a  very  strong  glass  cylinder,  which  is  then  filled  with 
water.  The  glass  cylinder  is  mounted  with  brass  at  each  end  to 
give  it  greater  strength ;  and  at  its  upper  end,  where  a  brass  cap 
is  fitted  on  with  a  screw  and  water-tight  joint,  there  is  a  small 
solid-pistoned  forcing  pump  and  a  cistern  of  water,  by  means  of 
which  more  water  is  forced  into  the  cylinder.  The  pressure  thus 
effected  within  the  cylinder,  is  indicated  by  the  compression  of 
the  air  contained  in  the  graduated  tube,  the  mercury  being  forced 
up  into  the  tube  in  proportion  to  the  pressure.  Compression  is 
also  found  to  be  effected  in  the  water  contained  in  the  glass  bulb, 
and  this  is  indicated  by  the  mercury  rising  in  the  capillary  tube 
attached  to  the  bulb.  In  effecting  the  liquefaction  of  gases  with 
this  apparatus,  tubes  Blled  with  uie  gases,  and  their  open  ends 
immersed  in  the  cup  of  mercury,  are  substituted  for  the  bulb  con- 
taining the  water.  Three  or  four  tubes,  containing  different  gases, 
may  thus  be  introduced  at  the  same  time,  and  the  pressure  at 
which  liquefaction  takes  place  determined  with  great  facility  and 
accuracy. 

Among  the  other  specimens  on  the  tables  were  the  olive  tree, 
Olea  europaa,  some  nne  crystals  of  yellow  and  red  prussiate  of 
potash,  and  recently  dried  hemlock  leaves,  from  Mr.  Squire. 

A  fine  collection  of  minerals  from  Mr.  Tennant,  of  the  Strand, 
together  with  numerous  specimens  of  this  class  from  the  President's 
own  collection. 
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A  very  interesting  set  of  speduneoa,  whieh  were  recentlj  pre- 
sented to  the  Museoai  of  the  Pharmaoeatical  Society  by  Dr. 
Ghristiflon,  illustrating  the  natural  f(»mation  of  plumose  alum  by 
the  gradual  oxidation  of  the  alum  slate.  A  description  of  these 
qpecimens  will  be  read  at  the  next  eyening  meeting  of  the  Society* 

Messrs.  De  la  Bue's  recently  patented  process  for  colouring 
oroaments  by  the  deposition  of  thin  films  of  the  colouziog  matter^ 
producing  effects  sioiilar  to  Newton's  coloured  nags,  was  illus- 
trated by  specimens. 

There  was  a  large  ooUection  of  portraits,  and  other  pictnres, 
taken  by  the  Daguerreotype  and  Calotype  processes,  mm  Mr. 
Claudet  and  Mr.  Malone.  Among  the  portraits  were  those  of 
Faraday,  Fownes,  and  Grove. 

Two  curious  old  paintings,  r^res^oting  ancient  pharmaceutical 
and  philosophical  establishments  in  Germsny,  from  Mr.  Huztable. 

A  geological  drawing  of  part  of  the  coast  of  Scotland.  A  soies 
of  Clunese  plates,  illustrating  the  manufacture  of  silk,  cotton,  and 
porcelain  in  China ;  also  Chinese  anatomical  drawings. 

A  drying  closet  for  Chemical  operations,  from  Mr.  Griffin. 

Siemm's  patent  air-pump,  and  Dr.  Normandy's  gas  blow-pipe, 
from  Mr.  Knight. 

Mr.  Yarley  Jun.  also  exhibited  an  air  pump  on  a  new  con- 
stmction,  made  by  himself,  and  his  father  afforded,  as  usual,  mudi 
amusement  with  his  microscope. 

EIGHTH  ANNIVERSARY 
ov 

THE    PHARMACEUTICAL    SOCIETY, 

Held  at  17,  Bloomthwry  Square,  May  15fA,  1849. 


Mr.  Thomas  N.  R.  Morson,  P^^sident,  in  the  Chair. 


The  President  commenced  his  address  by  congratulating  the 
Members  on  the  favourable  Report  which  was  about  to  be  read, 
observing  that  the  eight  years  which  had  passed  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Society  had  not  been  unprontably  employed.  Some- 
thing had  been  done  for  the  Members  as  well  as  for  their  successors. 
The  last  President  (Mr.  Savory)  had  introduced  the  practice  of 
reading  an  oration  to  the  Members  at  the  Anniversary.  He  (Mr. 
Morson)  should  not,  on  the  present  occasion,  follow  this  example, 
pressure  of  other  occupations  having  prevented  his  devoting  the 
needful  attention  to  the  preparation  of  such  an  address:  he 
should  therefore  attempt  no  more  than  a  running  commentary  on 
the  Report,  with  a  brief  allusion  to  the  progress  of  Chemical 
Science  generally.  In  regard  to  modem  discoveries  nothing  very 
brilliant  had  occurred  during  the  past  year  :  in  fact,  the  only  one 
which  occurred  to  him,  having  a  direct  practical  reference  to  the 
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bnaiiieflB  of  the  Phaimaoetitieal  Chemist,  was  the  solution  of  gun 
cotton  in  the  fonn  of  coUodion,  whidi  had  become  extensirely 
used  as  an  external  implication.  He  would  not  enlarge  upon  a 
certain  daas  of  inyentions  and  discoTeries,  commercially  announced 
in  the  newspapers  in  adTeitiseroents,  further  than  to  give  a  word 
of  adyice  to  those  who  are  in  the  halnt  of  issuing  such  announce- 
ments, wfiile  giving  publicity  to  their  own  preparations,  to  avoid 
disparaging  others,  or  indulging  in  language  calculated  to  create 
feehngs  of  jealousy  and  to  associate  the  parties  with  the  quacks 
of  the  day. 

Recent  events  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent  had  been 
un&TOfurable  to  the  development  of  science.  The  attention  of  the 
public  had  been  directed  more  to  the  manufacture  of  bullets  for 
the  destruction  of  life,  than  to  the  improvement  of  useful  scientific 
arts  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

The  President  then  briefly  alluded  to  the  three  grand  objects  of  the 
Society,  namely,  protection — professional  character — and  benevo- 
lence. The  bond  of  union  created  by  the  formation  of  the  Society 
had  been  of  great  service,  and  was  a  good  iUustration  of  the  fable  of 
the  bundle  of  sticks,  which,  when  united,  could  not  easily  be  broken. 
On  several  occasions  attacks  had  been  resisted,  in  opposing  which 
individual  influence  would  have  been  ineffectual .  For  instance, 
in  the  recent  proceedings  of  the  Medical  Protection  Society,  an 
insignificant  body,  it  was  true;  yet  it  was  clear  that  if  some  means 
had  not  been  adopted  to  ward  off  the  evil,  the  result  might  have 
been  injurious.  The  existence  of  a  well  organised  Society  was 
a  great  safeguard  against  such  attacks  ;  and  so  long  as  this  union 
existed,  there  would  be  nothing  to  fear  from  the  aggression  of 
the  new  faction.  The  case  of  Mr.  Wells  had  been  indirectly 
assisted  by  the  Society,  although  the  Council  could  not  officially 
act  in  reference  to  it,  Mr.  Wells  not  being  a  Member. 

In  regard  to  education,  the  efforts  of  the  Society  had 
been  on  the  whole  quite  as  successful  as  could  be  expected.  A 
general  interest  had  arisen,  and  was  spreading  far  and  wide,  -in 
the  acquirement  of  knowledge ;  and  many  young  men^  who  had 
been  instructed  in  the  school,  had  done  credit  to  themselves  and 
thdr  teachers.  There  was  however  reason  to  regret  the  apathy 
manifested  by  the  young  men  generally  for  whose  benefit  the 
school  was  established  ;  the  number  who  availed  themselves  of  it 
bearing  but  a  small  proportion  to  that  of  the  Associates  and  Ap- 
prentices within  reach  of  the  establishment.  In  some  cases  pro- 
bably, the  business  arrangements  might  interfere,  or  the  value  of 
scientific  knowledge  was  not  sufficiently  appreciated.  It  could 
scarcely  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  the  fear  lest  the  rising 
generation  shoidd  be  superior  in  qualification  to  the  present  race 
of  Chemists,  could  operate  as  a  discouragement  to  education. 
Such  an  idea  was  too  monstrous  to  be  entertained.     The  world 
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was  always  progressing^.  Every  cliiss  in  society  must  improve, 
and  it  coidd  not  be  supposed  that  the  Chemists  would  be  the  only 
exception.  It  was  only  on  the  ground  of  improved  qualification 
that  the  Chemists  could  hope  to  enjoy  legislative  protection,  or  to 
raise  themselves  in  the  public  estimation. 

The  exertions  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  ought  not  to  be  passed 
over  in  silence.  Their  duties  were  very  onerous,  occujSed  much 
time,  and  in  their  result  exerted  a  very  important  influence  on  the 
character  of  the  Society. 

The  scientific  world  had  sustained  a  loss  during  the  past  year 
in  the  decease  of  the  great  Berzelius ;  and  the  Society  had  to  de- 
plore the  loss  of  one  of  its  professors,  Mr.  Fownes,  who  enjoyed 
a  high  reputation  as  a  Chemist. 

The  Benevolent  Fund  was  a  subject  of  congratulation,  but  in 
adverting  to  it  the  President  was  reminded  of  the  decease  of  a 
late  Member  of  the  Council,  Mr.  Tosswill,  who  had  taken  an 
active  part  in  compiling  the  rules  now  in  force.  The  Members 
would  find  a  satisfactory  statement  respecting  the  Benevolent 
Fund  in  the  Report,  to  which  he  now  begged  to  direct  their 
attention. 

REPORT. 

The  recurrence  of  another  Anniversary  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  imposes  on  the  Council  the  duty  of  presenting  to  the 
Members  the  Eighth  Annual  Report,  in  which  the  principal 
operations  and  occurrences  affecting  the  Society  during  the  past 
year  will  be  noticed^  as  usual,  under  separate  heads. 


Dr. 
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Wx,  the  nnderiigned  AncUtors,  have  examined  the  Accounts  of  the 
Fharmacectticaj^  Society,  and  find  them  correct,  agreeably  with  the  fore- 
going Statement ;  and  that  there  was  standing  in  the  names  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Society  at  the  Bank  of  England,  on  the  3 1st  of  December,  1848, 

£      9.    d» 

On  Account  of  the  General  Fund  3|  per  Cent.  Reduced  3000    0    0 

Benevolent  Fund 3  per  Cent.  Consols...  3447  11    8 

Druggists' Old  Fund,New3i  per  Cents....  1036    7     1 
Life  Members'  Fund,  3  per  Cent.  Consols      717  19    9 

And  we  find  that  the  following  sums  were  due  to  the  above-mentioned 
Stock  :— 

Life  Members' Fund  62  18    0 

Benevolent  "      187  15    5 

Druggists  Old     ••      49    4    9 

Henrt  Taylor. 
William  Jacksox. 
Richard  Kelland. 
Alex.  Heminoway. 
16^  April,  1849. 

From  the  above  statement  it  appears  that  the  income  of  the 
Society  during  the  past  year  exceeds  the  expenditure  by  the  sum 
of  £358  175.  6(/.y  the  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  at  the 
end  of  the  year  being  £46  8^.  6e^.,  while  at  the  beginning  of  the 
same  year  there  was  a  balance  due  to  him  of  £312  9^.  Deducting 
£299  185.  2d,  due  from  the  General  Fund  to  the  three  Special 
Funds  above  named,  there  is  still  a  balance  of  £58  195.  Ad.  in 
favour  of  the  Society,  exclusive  of  the  sum  of  £795  125.,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  Benevolent  Fund  Dinner,  which. is  invested. 

There  is  a  slight  deficiency  in  the  number  of  Members  as  com- 
pared with  the  number  reported  last  year.  This  arises  from  the 
circumstance  that  some  subscriptions  had  not  been  received  at  the 
time  the  account  was  closed. 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  for  January,  the  Council 
published  an  analysis  of  the  list  of  defaulters  durinc^  the  previous 
nve  years,  with  the  result  of  a  circular  which  haa  been  issued, 
requiring  those  who  had  seceded  from  the  Society  to  return  the 
Certificate  of  Membership. 

The  Council  considered  it  to  be  their  duty  to  take  this  step  for 
the  protection  of  the  Members  from  the  unfair  conduct  of  those 
who  had  joined  the  Society  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
"  Diploma,"  and  continued  to  exhibit  this  evidence  of  their  Mem* 
bership  after  they  had  ceased  to  be  Members.  As  this  document 
is  becoming  every  year  more  valuable,  from  its  showing  that  the 
possessor  has  either  passed  an  examination,  or  had  been  in  the  busi- 
ness prior  to  February,  1843,  the  Council  considered  that  the 
time  had  arrived  when  it  was  necessary  for  the  Society  to  avail 
itself  of  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Charter  and  Bye-laws.  In 
many  cases,  the  circular  above  uluded  to  produced  the  effect,  and 
the  diplomas  were  returned ;  in  others  the  arrears  have  been  paid 
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up,  and  the  Members  re-adinttted.  Some  cases  are  stiU  under  the 
consideration  of  ^e  Council,  and  measures  are  in  progress  under 
legal  advice,  by  means  of  which  the  powers  possessed  by  the 
Council  will  be  enforced.  The  fraudulent  use  of  the  name  of  the 
Society  by  persons  who  hare  never  been  connected  with  it  has 
also  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Council,  and  the  measures  above 
alluded  to  are  also  directed  to  the  suppression  of  this  description  of 
imposition. 

In  reference  to  the  list  of  defaulters,  the  Council  think  it  riffht 
to  remark,  that  the  number  of  Members  admitted  during  the  five 
years  to  which  that  list  refers,  amounts  to  720,  being  an  excess  of 
50  over  the  entire  number  of  defaulters,  of  whom  234  may  be 
accounted  for  by  death  and  other  casualties. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  LEGISLATION. 

Under  a  continued  conviction  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  is 
necessary  to  complete  the  undertaking  which  the  Society  has  com- 
menced, the  Council  have  devoted  their  attention  to  this  subject, 
and  renewed  the  communication  with  the  Secretary  of  State, 
whose  sanction  and  approval  it  has  always  been  considei^  desirable 
to  obtain  prior  to  the  mtroductipn  of  a  Bill  into  Parliament. 

A  hope  was  at  one  time  entertained  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
would  be  prevailed  upon  to  introduce  the  Bill ;  but  the  sup- 
port of  the  Government  not  being  yet  accorded,  the  Council  con- 
template preparing  for  its  introduction  throueh  another  channel 
as  soon  as  it  is  ascertained  that  the  general  principles  and  objects 
are  approved  by  the  Government.  The  dratt  Bill,  published  last 
year  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society,  appeared  to  require  modi- 
fication, chiefly  in  reference  to  professional  phraseology  and 
arrangement,  and  it  has  therefore  undergone  revision  by  a  member 
of  the  legal  profession.  A  copy  of  the  amended  Bill  was  for- 
warded to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  in  consequence  of  that 
officer  having  referred  tiie  Solicitor  of  the  Society  to  the  Lord 
Advocate,  as  Chairman  of  the  Medical  Reform  question,  a  depu- 
tation of  the  Council  has  an  appointment  to  attend  the  Lord 
Advocate  on  the  subject.* 

THE  PROTECTION  OP  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  80CIETT. 

During  the  past  year,  the  attention  of  tfie  Council  has  been 
directed  to  several  questions  in  which  the  interests  of  the  Members 
at  large  are  concerned,  and  which  afford  a  demonstration  of  the 
utility  of  a  representative  body  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Merab«rs 
in  cases  in  which  individual  influence  would  be  inefiectual  or 
inoperative. 

*  At  the  interview  which  took  place  on  the  16th  of  May,  the  Loid 
Advocate  did  not  discourage  the  deputation,  but  adjourned  tiie  ftirther 
consideration  of  the  question  to  another  interview.— (En.) 
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THB  MEDIOIITB  0TAMF  ACTS, 

in  tbeir  practical  application,  may  be  mentioned  as  a  source  of 
persecution  and  injury,  being  so  ambiguous  and  intricate  in  their 
provisions,  that  they  haye  on  many  occasions  involved  in  perplexity 
and  expense,  persons  who  had  no  intention  of  o£Pending  against  the 
law,  but  who  had  incurred  penalties  while  they  were  not  aware  that 
they  had  transgressed,  until  this  information  arrived  in  the  form  of 
a  writ.  The  investigation  of  the  subject  by  the  Councul,  and  the 
applications  at  Somerset  House  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  have  led 
to  a  more  clear  and  explicit  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Stamps  respecting  the  actual  meaning  and  intention 
of  the  several  provisions  of  the  Acts ;  and  by  this  means,  many 
Members  have  escaped  penalties  which  they  might  otherwise  have 
incuired. 

THE  PROSECUTION  OF  CHEMISTS  FOR  ADMINISTERINQ  MEDICmSS 
ARD  DISPENSINQ  PRESCRIPTIONS, 

has  also  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Conncil.  These  proceed- 
ings have  been  instituted  by  a  new  Society,  called  the  Medical 
Protection  Society,  the  object  of  which  is  to  collect  the  debts  of 
Medical  Practitioners,  and  to  prosecute  Chemists  and  others  fcxr 
interfering  with  what  is  hdd  to  be  the  exclusive  prerogative  of 
Apothecaries.  Only  one  case  has  occurred  in  wmeh  a  Chemist 
was  the  subjed;  of  the  attack.  In  this  case  the  defendant  not 
being  a  Member  of  the  Society,  the  Council  could  not  officially 
interfere,  but  several  Members,  in  their  individual  capacity,  at- 
tended the  trial,  and  assisted  in  supporting  the  rights  of  the  trade 
by  furnishing  the  requisite  evidence. 

In  the  event  of  a  similar  attadc  being  made  upon  a  Member  of 
this  Society,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  to  come  forward 
offidally  to  assist  in  the  def<mce.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  how- 
ever, that  proceedings  are  not  fikely  to  be  commenced  against 
Members  of  the  Society,  as  the  parties  concerned  in  this  prosecu- 
tion are  too  well  aware  of  the  nsk  they  would  run  in  hazarding  a 
trial  of  strength  with  a  united  body  like  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  on  a  question  of  such  vital  importance  as  the  right  to  dis- 
pense prescriptions,  and  to  carry  on  the  business  of  a  Chemist  and 
Ijtaggist  ^^  in  the  same  manner  as  fully  and  amply  as  the  said 
trade  or  business  was  carried  on*'  beifore  the  passing  of  the 
Apothecaries'  Act  of  1815.  In  the  Medical  Ptxdeethn  Circular 
for  April,  the  following  significant  observation  occurs  in  an  address 
read  at  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  that  body :— 

"  The  Medical  Protectioa  Qfikse  has  been  the  xepotitory  of  various  ex- 
tnordmaiy  revelatioiis^  the  particulars  of  which  must  not  be  made  public, 
but  it  hears  on  one  hand  of  an  influential  body,  who,  having  a  Amd,  are 
determined  to  oppose  its  desfgns." 
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The  Members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  will  thus  perceive 
that  their  union  affords  to  them  increased  security  from  aggression^ 
and  better  means  of  defence  when  attacked. 

THE   SCHOOL  OF  PHAEMACT. 

The  promotionof  a  better  system  of  professional  education  among 
the  body  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  in  this  country,  has  formed 
a  leading  feature  in  the  objects  and  operations  of  our  Society  from 
its  first  establishment  to  the  present  time.  The  association  of  the 
founders  of  the  Society  was  chiefly  induced  by  a  conviction  that  a 
progressive  improvement  in  the  cultivation  of  Pharmaceutical 
knowledge  by  Chemists  and  Druggists  was  requisite  in  order  to 
secure  and  maintain  to  them  the  confidence  and  support  of  the 
public  and  the  Medical  profession.  The  progress  which  Physi- 
cians, Surgeons,  and  Apothecaries  had  made,  in  raising  the 
standards  of  qualification  among  their  members,  rendered  a  cor- 
responding advancement  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  dispensers 
of  medicines  ;  and  had  the  Chemists  and  Druggists  neglected  to 
take  part  in  the  competition  for  improvement  which  prevailed 
elsewhere,  they  would  deservedly  have  experienced  the  interference 
which  has,  from  time  to  time,  been  threatened  by  other  branches 
of  the  profession.  The  School  of  Pharmacy  was,  therefore, 
established  as  an  essential  part  of  the  means  adopted  for  raising 
the  character  and  improving  the  position  of  the  body  of  Pharma- 
ceutical Chemists.  This  school  has  now  been  in  operation  for 
seven  years ;  and  although  the  attendance  of  pupils  at  the  lec- 
tures has  fallen  short  of  the  expectations  that  were  formed, 
there  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  benefits  which  it  has  conferred 
upon  those  who  have  availed  themselves  of  the  means  of  instruc- 
tion afforded.  The  number  of  pupils,  resident  in  London,  who 
have  attended  the  lectures  during  the  last  year  has  been  smaller 
than  usual ;  but,  although  there  is  some  cause  for  discouragement 
in  this  apparent  indifference  to  the  advantages  of  scientific  instruc- 
tion, on  the  part  of  a  numerous  class  of  young  men  who  reside 
within  reach  of  the  school,  yet  it  has  been  otherwise  with  regard 
to  those  coming  from  the  country. 

The  attendance  in  the  laboratory  has  been  more  numerous 
this  year  than  in  any  previous  season.  Thirty-one  pupils  have 
entered  the  laboratory  since  October  last,  of  wnom  a  large  majo- 
rity have  come  from  different  parts  of  the  country  to  devote  a 
certain  period  of  time  to  the  completion  of  their  professional 
education.  Thirteen  of  these  have  been  registered  Apprentices, 
and  four  were  Associates  of  the  Society.  The  remainder  were 
previously  unconnected  with  the  Society,  but  entered  the  labora- 
tory with  the  view  of  preparing  for  the  Examinations,  by  which 
alone  they  could  be  admitted  as  Members.     Eighteen  of  the 
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above  have  already  passed  the  Mnor,  and  eloTen  have  passed  the 
Major  Examinations. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that  an  increasing  number  of  reg^s* 
tered  Apprentices  are  thus'  availing  themselves  of  the  facilities 
afforded  by  the  Society  for  the  acquirement  of  that  practical  and 
scientific  acquaintance  with  the  several  branches  of  learning  re- 
quired, in  addition  to  an  apprenticeship,  to  complete  the  qualification 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Chemist.  These  young  men  having  sub- 
scribed to  the  educational  scheme  of  the  Society,  on  entering  the 
business  as  Apprentices,  have  thereby  recognised  the  necessity  for 
scientific  culture,  as  well  as  an  acquaintance  with  those  operations 
which  are  daily  performed  at  the  counter ;  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  fact  of  their  being  registered,  as  the  first  step 
in  the  improved  system  of  Pharmaceutical  Education,  tends  to 
induce  habits  of  study,  and  of  application  to  the  acquirement  of 
knowledge,  in  anticipation  of  the  Examinations  whicn  they  have 
subsequently  to  pass. 

The  Council  would  urge  upon  the  consideration  of  those  pupils 
who  come  to  the  School  without  having  had  any  previous  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  scientific  instruction  in  Chemical  and  Phar- 
maceutical operations,  or  of  studying  systematically  the  branches 
of  science  connected  with  their  art,  that  it  will  be  greatly  to  their 
interest  to  devote  such  a  length  of  time  to  these  studies  as  shall 
enable  them  to  become  well  grounded  in  the  knowled^  of  Che- 
mistry, Botany,  and  Materia  Medica.  The  mere  superficial  know- 
ledge of  these  subjects  which  may  be  gained  in  a  few  months,  is 
generally,  to  a  great  extent,  evanescent,  being  insufficient  to 
form  a  permanent  foundation,  to  which  the  occasional  expe- 
rience of  subsequent  yean  might  add  strength  and  stability,  and 
by  the  continued  cultivation  and  application  of  which,  lasting 
benefits  might  be  conferred  upon  the  possessor.  They  trust  that 
the  facilities  for  scientific  culture  which  are  afforded  in  the  lecture 
room,  the  laboratory,  the  extensive  museum,  and  the  library  of  the 
Society,  may  not  oe  looked  upon  as  mere  means  for  enabling 
pupils  to  pass  an  examination ;  but  rather  that  the  examination 
should  be  viewed  as  a  stimulus  to  the  student  in  the  acquirement 
of  a  deg^ree  of  proficiency  that  shall  render  him  more  successful  in 
his  professional  pursuits,  more  creditable  to  the  body  to  which  he 
belongs,  and  more  useful  to  the  public. 

The  Council  have  been  led  to  make  these  remarks  from  having 
observed  that,  although  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  laboratory 
has  increased,  yet  a  larger  proportion  of  them  have  latterly  en- 
tered for  short  periods  than  was  formerly  the  case.  The  scheme 
of  education  provided  by  the  Society  extends  through  a  period  of 
ten  months  ;  and  there  is  no  part  of  the  subjects  comprised  in  this 

yojm  via.  2  R 
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scheme,  with  reference  to  which  a  well  qualified  Phannaeeutist 
should  be  ignorant. 

BENEVOLENT  FUND. 

The  Council  have  much  satisfaction  in  referring  to  the  success- 
ful result  of  the  means  adopted  last  year  for  augmenting  this 
fund,  which  continues  steadily  to  increase  in  importance.  It  is 
also  satisfactory  to  find  that  there  have  hitherto  been  no  applicants 
for  permanent  relief  from  this  source ;  for  while  it  affords  evidence 
of  exemption  among  the  Members  horn  those  visitations  to  which 
even  the  most  prosperous  are  exposed,  it  has  admitted  of  annual 
investments  bemg  made,  by  wnich  more  efficient  provision  is 
secured  against  the  time  of  need. 

In  conclusion  the  Council  would  remark,  that  in  taking  a  retro- 
spective view  of  the  progress  of  the  Society,  they  think  there  is 
ground  for  encouragement  and  satisfaction.  The  individual 
Members  of  the  Society  have  been  strengthened  in  the  means  of 
defence  against  threatened  aggression,  encouraged  and  assisted 
by  mutual  co-operation,  and  stimulated  through  the  influence  of 
association  in  the  acquirement  of  improved  technical  and  scientific 
knowledge  ;  and  the  body  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  have  been 
relieved  from  the  stigma  which  previously  attached  to  them,  for 
being  unorganized  and  disunited,  having  no  provision  for  profes- 
sional education,  and  no  test  of  qualification  for  the  responsible 
duties  in  which  they  are  engaged. 


Mt.Phillips,  of  liUton,  moved  the  adoption  of  the  Keport,  observing, 
tliat  it  was  so  complete  and  well  digested,  that  it  had  done  much  to 
remove  some  doubts  which  bad  previously  existed  in  his  mind  as  to  the 
value  of  the  Society.  Comparing  the  income  with  the  expenditure, 
it  was  satisfactory  to  find  the  balance  on  the  right  side ;  and  m  looking 
over  the  items,  he  thought  some  of  them  so  modetrate  in  amount,  as  to 
evince  much  economy  and  care  in  the  expenditure  of  the  funds.  He 
would  mention,  for  instance,  the  Professors*  fees,  the  Library,  the  Law 
Costs,  and  the  Journal.  He  would  be  glad  to  see  an  improvement  in 
the  character  of  the  Journal,  and  suggested  that  a  fund  might  be  set 
apart  for  this  purpose,  to  be  applied  in  its  enlargement,  and  in  payment 
for  original  articles.  The  ddensive  operations  of  the  Society  were, 
he  thought,  very  important,  as  it  is  well  xnown  that  old  laws  are : 


times  revived,  and  obsolete  enactments,  when  thus  raked  up,  may 
become  oppressive,  unless  some  means  of  resistance  exist.  To  com- 
plete the  operations  commenced  by  the  Society,  an  Act  of  Parliament 
must  be  obtamed,  and  he  hoped  this  would  shortly  be  the  case.  It 
was  natural  and  proper  that  each  generation  should  improve  in  attain- 
ments. Some  Chemists  of  the  present  day  had  done  voluntarily  what 
their  successors  would  be  obliged  to  do.  Much  credit  was  due  to  those 
who  thus  distinguished  themselves  without  the  stimulus  of  an  Act 
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of  Parliament,  but  the  majority  required  this  stimulus.    He  had  much 
pleasure  in  moTing, 

*'  That  the  Report  now  read  be  adopted,  and  be  printed  in  the 
Transactions  of  tne  Sodety." 

Mr.  BoTCB,  of  Chertsey,  seconded  the  Resolution^  which  was  carried 
unanimously. 

Mr.  Jacob  Beix  made  a  few  observations  on  some  of  the  subjects 
introduced  in  the  Report,  stating  sereral  cases  in  whidi  the  Sooety 
had  afforded  pecuniary  advantage  to  the  Members,  by  saving  them 
from  penalties  ori^nating  in  ntiuds,  which  had  been  exposed  and 
frustrated.  He  pomted  out  the  iniportance  of  watching  any  pro- 
ceedings which  might  take  place  aftectins  the  ^neral  mterests  of 
Chemists,  observing,  that  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Wells,  if  the  needful 
evidence  had  not  been  at  hand,  the  statements  of  the  counsel  for  the 
plaintiff  might  have  influenced  the  jur^,  and  thus  a  precedent  might 
have  been  created,  which  would  have  given  rise  to  many  other  prose- 
cutions, each  being  attended  with  much  annoyance  and  expense.  The 
Medical  Protection  Society  had  been  more  quiet  since  the  defeat,  and 
he  trusted  that,  by  continued  vigilance,  its  ridiculous  endeavours  to 
suppress  Dispensing  Chemists  would  be  instated.  In  one  part  of  the 
Report  the  language  was  less  strong  than  the  circumstances  appeared 
to  warrant.  He  alluded  to  the  AP&thy  of  the  young  men  m  not 
availing  themselves  of  the  lectures.  The  Council  were  imwillin^  to  be 
too  severe  on  this  subject,  but  he  CMr.  Bell)  might  in  his  indrridual 
capacity  appeal  to  his  brother  Members,  and  ask  them  whether  they 
exerted  tnemselves  properly  in  encouraging  their  youn^  men  to 
attend  ?  He  was  sure  they  would  find  it  conducive  to  their  mterest  to 
do  so.  He  had  observed  in  his  own  experience,  that  those  young  men 
who  were  most  desirous  of  improvement  were  the  most  useful  hands ; 
and  he  adopted  the  practice  of^raising  the  salaries  of  those  who  passed 
a  creditable  examination.  Experience  had  shown  that  this  encourage- 
ment to  industry  was  well  bestowed  and  amply  repaid  in  the  more 
efficient  services  of  younff  men  thus  qualified.  The  improvement  of 
the  Journal  having  lieen  fuluded  to,  he  thoufffat  it  right  to  observe,  that 
the  plan  proposed  already  existed  to  a  certam  extent,  no  exi>ense  being 
spared  in  the  purchase  of  original  articles  when  opportunity  offered, 
and  in  the  illustration  by  wood-cuts,  when  the  subjects  appeared  to 
require  it. 

Mr.  Hallows  moTed 

*'  That  the  Thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  given  to  the  Council  for 
their  services  during  the  past  year." 

Mr.  Constance  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried  unani- 
mously. 

Mr.  Hbbbing,  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  returned  thanks.  He  was 
glad  to  find  the  balance  on  the  right  side,  though  small ;  he  always 
objected  to  the  words  "balance  due  to  the  treasurer,*'  and  hoped  that 
this  would  not  occur  again.  He  was  glad  the  meeting  concurred  with 
him  in  considering  the  Report  favourable,  and  thought  some  benefit 
had  arisen  from  a  recent  visit  of  one  of  the  Members  of  Council  to 
Newcastie.    The  Members  in  the  Country  were  beginning  to  see  more 
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clearly  the  value  of  the  Society  as  a  means  of  protecting  their  interests. 
In  asking  for  protection,  the  Chemists  must  prove  that  they  wish  to 
improve  themselves,  and  do  what  is  right,  and  that  thej  are  worthy  of 
respect*  The  Benevolent  Fund  appeared  to  be  flourishing.  In  this 
matter,  deeds  were  better  than  words,  and  the  subscription  raised  at 
the  dinner  might  be  considered  a  prelude  to  future  prosperity.  If  tlie 
Members  would  support  the  Council,  he  trusted  all  the  objects  of  the 
Society  would  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  Edwabds  explained,  in  reference  to  an  observation  of  Mr. 
Phillips,  that  the  Professors*  fees  were  not  included  under  the  head  of 
Salaries,  but  in  the  item  of  lectures ;  and  wished  the  Members  to 
understand  that  all  the  Professors  engaged  were  men  of  the  first 
eminence. 

Mr.  FoBDBED,  observins;  how  small  a  sum  was  received  as  fees  firom 
Students,  suggested  that  the  lectures  might  be  thrown  open  without 
fee,  which  he  thought  would  secure  a  ^ood  attendance. 

Mr.  Pedles  observed  that  the  subject  had  been  repeatedly  con- 
sidered. It  was  thought  that  the  small  sum  required  as  fees  could 
not  be  an  obstacle.  'The  Country  Members  mi^ht  complain  if  the 
lectures  were  thrown  open  without  fee  to  those  in  London.  He  hoped 
an  improvement  would  take  place. 

Mr.  Bell  said  the  experience  of  the  Council  had  led  to  the 
belief  that  the  reduction  of  the  fees  would  not  have  the  desired  effect. 
The  fees  were  originall^r  less  than  at  present :  the  attendance  was  not 
very  good.  The  Council  doubled  the  fees,  and  the  number  of  Students 
increased.  It  was  easy  to  take  a  horse  to  the  water,  but  not  so 
easy  to  make  him  drink.  If  young  men  had  not  the  good  sense  to 
attend  lectures  at  the  moderate  fees  charged  bv  the  Society,  they 
would  not  att3nd  even  if  they  were  paid ;  and  if  they  could  attend  for 
nothing  they  certainlv  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  come. 

Mr.  Standbinq,  of  Manchester,  confirmed  this  opinion.  Some  time 
a^o  a  course  of  lectures  was  delivered  at  Manchester  at  a  small  fee. 
The  attendance  was  pretty  good.  Another  course  was  delivered  with- 
out fee,  and  the  attendance  was  worse.  He  looked  forward  to  the 
time  when  education  would  be  compulsory.  The  Members  in  the 
country  were  sorry  to  hear  of  the  apathy  of  the  London  Assistants 
and  Apprentices. 

^Ir.  W  AUOH  observed  that  as  long  as  the  Society  is  voluntary  every 
thing  must  be  done  by  individual  exertions  and  influence,  by  prevailing 
on  young  men  to  go,  making  it  easy  for  them,  and  instilling  into  their 
minds  a  desire  for  knowledge.  This  would  do  more  good  than  re- 
ducing the  fees. 

Mr.  Hump  AGE  thought  the  Members  and  Associates  were  very  im- 
perfectly acquainted  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Society.  He  fire* 
quently  came  in  contact  with  Chemists  in  the  country,  who  asked 
"  AVhat  is  going  on  ? — is  the  Society  doing  anything  ?"  He  generally 
inquired,  "  Do  you  read  the  Journal  ?"--and  the  usual  answer  was 
"  So^    Which  accounted  for  the  questions. 

The  Chairman  then  submitted  to  the  meeting  the  list  of  Candidates 
for  election  as  Members  of  Council,  in  the  place  of  those  who  go  out 
of  office  by  lot,  agreeably  with  the  provisions  of  the  Charter ;  and  no 
other  names  having  been  proposed,  the  list  was  carried  as  follows : 
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Babtlett,  William,  1,  Brit  tin 

Terrace,  Chelsea 
Bell,  Jacob,  338,  Oxford  Street 
BiBD,  WiLLTAM  L.,  42,  Castle  Street, 

Oxford  Market 
Davbkpobt,   John  T.,  33,  Great 

Russell  Street 
Eabland,  John,  172,  Bond  Street 
EowABDs,  Geobgb,  Spital  Street, 

Dartford 
Oable,  John,  12,  Kensington  Ter- 
race, Gravel  Pits 
GiFPORD,  Joseph,  104,  Strand 
Glaistkb*    Thomas,    12,    North 

Street,  Brighton 
Hamburt,  Dam.  B.,  Plough  Court 
Herring,  Thomas,  40,  Aldersgate 

Street 


Hooper,  William,  24,  Great  Rus- 
sell Street,  Corent  Garden 

Ince,  William,  31,  Southampton 
Street,  Strand 

MoRsoK,  Thomas,  N.  R.,  19,  South- 
ampton Row 

Palk,  John,  82,  St  Sidwdl's  Street, 
Exeter 

Pedler,  Gboboe  S.,  199,  Fleet 
Street 

Pigeon,  Richard  H.,  31,  Throg- 
morton  Street 

Sandford,  George  W.,  47,  Picca- 
dilly 

Sayort,  John,  143,  Bond  Street 

Squire,  Peter,  277,  Oxford  Street 

Wauoh,    George,    177,    Regent 
Street 


AUDITORS. 
Hawxbv,  Thomas,  37,  Bemers  Street 
Hemingway,  Alexander,  28,  Portman  Street 
Kellakd*  Richard,  21,  Nelson  Street,  Greenwich 
Taylor,  Henrt,  10,  Pall  Mall 
WvMAN,  John,  122,  Pore  Street 

Mr.  Hooper,  of  Russell  Street,  moved,  and  Mr.  Obbidge  seconded 
a  vote  of  Thanks  to  Mr.  Bell,  for  his  attention  to  the  interests  of  the 
Society,  as  Editor  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal 

The  resolution  having  been  carried,  Mr.  Bell  acknowledged  the 
compliment,  observii^  that  he  had  always  felt  much  satisfaction  in 
doing  his  part  towar£  promoting  the  prosperity  of  the  Society,  and 
hoped  it  would  continue  to  increase  in  strength  and  influence.  It  was 
only  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  Council,  backed  by  tiie  Members  at 
large,  that  this  could  be  attained. 

Mr.  Haixows  moved  a  vote  of  Thanks  to  the  Chairman,  alluding 
to  his  services  as  President,  an  office  which  had  been  filled  by  several 

Predecessors  much  respected  and  esteemed ;  he  also  adverted  to  the 
Conversazione  given  by  the  President  on  the  previous  evening,  which 
had  given  much  satisfaction  to  all  the  Members  and  Visitors,  besides 
affording  useful  information  by  the  exhibition  of  numerous  interesting 
objects  of  art  and  science. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  having  briefly  returned  thanks,  and  vacated  his 
seat,  the  chair  was  taken  oy  Mr.  Bell,  and 

Mr.  Waugh,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Pupils  in  the  Laboratory  of 
the  Society,  moved  "  That  the  Thanks  of  the  Meeting  be  given  to  Mr. 
Redwood,  for  his  kind  attention  to  the  Pupils  under  his  tuition." 

Mr.  Ralph  Stamper  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried 
unanimously. 

Mr.  Redwood  returned  tiianks,  and  the  Meeting  then  separated. 
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OF  THE  PLANT  WHICH  YIELDS  PATCHOULY. 

BT  PB.  PEIXBTIEB-SAnTELET. 

The  odorous  and  for  some  years  past  very  fashionable  leaves  called 
Patchovly^  employed  hj  ladies  as  a  perfume,  and  for  driving  away 
insects*,  is  an  undershrub  cultivated  under  the  name  of  Patchouli  by 
amateurs  and  in  botanical  gardens.  The  leaves  of  our  plant  com- 
pletely agree  with  the  Patchouly  of  the  perfumers :  not  so  the  leaves 
of  Pasccuia  glauca^  Ort.,  one  of  the  Compositae,  frequently  called  by 
horticulturists  Patchodk,  but  which  have  no  resemblance  to  the 
genuine  Patchoulv,  and  have,  moreover,  a  terebinthinftte  odour  whidi 
readily  distinguishes  them  from  the  leaves  used  by  perfomers. 

By  its  foliage  and  habit,  the  Patchouly,  especially  when  cultivated 
in  pots,  much  resembles  many  Indian  and  hot-house  plants ;  but  par- 
ticularly Volkameria^  and  especiallv  Clerodendrum,  Some  persons 
have  considered  it  to  be  one  of  the  VerbcnacesB ;  but  this  is  an  error, 
for  it  is  a  labiate  plant ;  and  Endlieher  and  Ad.  de  Jussieu  were  very 
near  the  truth  when  they  declared  it  to  be  a  species  of  Coletts,  Having 
found  that  it  was  an  undescribed  species  of  Pogostemon^  M.  de  Tristan 
and  myself  have  given  it  the  specific  name  of  Patchouly,  as  being,  in 
our  opinion,  preferable  to  any  other ;  for  it  is  by  this  name  that  it  is 
generally  known. 

POOOSTBMOH  PATCHOULY. 

F.  pubescent ;  stem  shrubby,  procumbent  at  the  base  ;  leaves  petiolatef 
oyate  acute,  wedge-shaped  at  the  base ;  coarsely  dentate ;  spikes  f  terminal 
and  axillary,  on  long  peduncles,  interrupted  at  the  l»se ;  cymes  dens^ 
longer  than  the  bracts  ;  bractlets  shorter  by  half  than  the  calyx ;  tube  of 
the  corolla  exserted ;  upper  lip  spotted ;  teeth  of  the  fructiferous  calyx 
conniTent,  lanceolate. 

Deacripiion, 

An  underthntbt  procumbent  at  the  base ;  2  metres  (G^feet)  and  more 
long  ;  denuded  below ;  somewhat  ash-grey  ;  pubescent. 

.Roof  fibrous. 

Stem  at  the  base  scarcely  exceeding  the  thickness  of  the  index  finger ; 
or  many  stems,  2-3,  thinner,  shorter,  uneqiud  in  thickness  and  length. 

Principal  branches  elongated  slender  ;  the  old  ones  like  the  stems,  the 
adult  ones  obsoletely,  the  young  ones  perfectly,  tetragonal ;  the  intemodes, 
at  least  the  lower  ones,  long,  oblong,  and  somewhat  incrassate  at  the  base, 
with  two  opposite  furrows,  which  are  deeper  in  dried  specimens. 

•  The  ladies  will  regret  to  find  that  these  leaves  no  more  possess  the 
property  of  driving  away  insects  than  the  flowering  tops  of  lavender  and 
thyme,  powdered  pepper,  camphor,  retiver  (Andrupogon  muricatum  Beauv.), 
and  many  other  substances  to  which  the  same  property  has  been  assign^ 
It  is  now  well  known  that  it  is  not  to  these  substances,  but  to  the  piecaa- 
tions  with  which  their  use  is  accompanied,  that  the  supposed  good  effects 
of  their  employment  are  in  reality  referable. 

t  Dr.  Pelletier-Sautelct  terms  the  spiciform  inflorescence  of  this  plant, 
spicastra^  for  which  Mr.  Bentham  (De  Candolle's  Prodromm,  pars,  xii, 
p.  153)  has  substituted  the  word  apica. — Tramsl.  Ph.  J. 
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Leaves  opposite,  one  a  little  fmalier,  on  long  stalks  which  are  longer  than 
one-half  the  hlade,  hroadly  ovate,  acute,  at  the  hase  wedge-shaped,  and 
shortly  attenuated,  coarsely  or  acutely,  or  rather  acutely  unequally  dupll- 
cato-dentate,  somewhat  serrate,  the  teeth  heing  obtusely,  or  rather  acutely 
serrated,  soft,  green  aboye,  paler  beneath,  strong  smelling,  with  small 
innumerable  glands  yislble  by  the  aid  of  a  powerful  lens. 

Infloreacenne  spicilbrm. 

Pedtmcles  long,  shorter  by  about  half  than  the  splice,  sometimes  equal. 

Spikes  ternandX  and  lateral,  somewhat  panlcled,  the  terminal  ones  8 
centimetres  (about  3^-  inches)  in  length  at  the  most,  interrupted  at  the 
base,  the  lateral  ones  shorter  or  equal  to  the  entire  leaves. 

Bracts  [floral  leaves]  broad-lanceolate,  on  both  sides  acute,  quite  entire, 
not  unfrequently  pale  violet  at  the  apex. 

Whorls  (VerticiUastri)  crowded,  dense,  longer  than  the  bracts. 

Cymest  many  flowered,  sessile,  surrounded  by  bracts. 

Bracdets  |  bracts]  apprest,  disposed  in  3  or  4  rows,  quite  entire,  on  both 
sides  acute,  the  external  ones  broad-lanceolate,  half  as  long  as  tiie  calyx 
covering  the  internal  narrower  ones,  the  inferior  ones  linear. 

Flowers  closely  crowded,  sessile,  inodorous. 

Estivation  of  the  calyx,  valvular. 

Calyx  obovato-lanceolate,  subfusiform,  6  millimetres  [nearly  \  of  an 
inch]  long,  subacute  at  the  base,  5-toothed,  5-striated,  the  nerves  opposed 
to  the  ti^eth.  TeeA  equal,  lanceolate,  acute,  pubescent  within.  Tube 
obconlcal. 

CoroUa  bilabiate,  smooth  and  whitish.  Tube  exserted.  Upper  Up 
obtusely  d-lobed  ;  the  lobes  marked  with  a  puiple  spot  evanescent  after 
flowering,  unequal,  quite  entire  ;  the  spots  confluent  at  the  base.  Lower 
lip  almost  one-half  shorter  than  the  upper  one,  quite  entire. 

Stamensj  four  didynamous,  nearly  equal.  Filaments  straight,  with  long, 
unequal,  flexuous,  spreading  violet  or  bluish  purple  hairs,  resembling  the 
colour  of  the  flower.  Anthers  small,  roundish,  compressed,  imilocular  by 
confluence,  pale  yellow,  after  flowering  whitish.  Omnectivum  scarcely 
any.    Pollen  yellowish,  afterwards  whitish. 

iHstil  very  smooth,  usually  somewhat  longer  than  the  stamens.  Style 
filiform,  very  pale  purplish,  below  whitish,  at  the  apex  deeply  deft. 
Stigmata  punctiform,  whitish,  almost  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  Ovaries 
four,  distinct,  whitish,  ovoid,  obtuse.  Gynophore,  beneath  convex,  sub- 
hemispherical,  almost  entire  at  the  margin,  sometimes  glanduliferous  at  the 
base. 

Mature  calyx  and  fruit  not  seen. 

Grows  probably  in  humid  places. 

Flowered  at  Orleans  on  the  14th  February.  [It  has  recentiy  flowered  at 
the  Eew  Gardens.] 

[We  have  already  laid  before  our  readers  some  account  of  PatchouU,  see 
Pharmaceutical  Journal^  vol.  iv.,  p.  80,  1844,  and  vol  vi,  p.  432, 1847.  A 
very  interesting  account  of  it  is  given  by  Dr.  WalUch  in  Dr.  O'Shaug^- 
ness/s  Bengal  Dispensatory  (p.  493, 1842),  the  most  important  parts  of 
which  were  embodied  in  Dr.  Fereira's  notice  of  Patchouli  in  the  4th  voL 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal, — Ed.  Ph.  J.] 
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,  FlowcriiiKtopof  natontl  tice.  b.  A  flower  mafnifled. 

0.  One  of  the  largest  leaves. 
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SPURIOUS  CHEMICALS. 

W£  have  repeatedly  had  occafiion  to  direct  the  attention  of  tne 
readers  of  this  Journal  to  the  adulteration  of  drugs.  It  is  now 
our  duty  to  notice  a  system,  which  appears  to  have  prevailed  to  a 
considerable  extent-,  not  of  adulteration,  but  of  the  wholesale  sub- 
stitution of  comparatively  worthless  compounds,  for  valuable  and 
powerful  medicinal  agents.  Within  the  last  few  years  compounds 
of  valerianic  acid  with  oxide  of  iron^  with  oxide  of  zinc,  and  with 
quina,  have  been  introduced  into  medical  practice  as  efficacious 
remedies,  especially  in  hysteria,  and  other  affections  of  the  nervous 
and  uterine  svstero,  and  in  fevers.  A  good  deal  of  attention  has 
been  devoted  by  practical  Chemists  to  the  preparation  of  these 
valerianates^  and  several  processes  for  making  them  have  been 

Eublbhed  in  this  and  other  Journals^  The  valerianates,  however, 
ave  always,  and  necessarily,  been  expensive  preparations,  yet  the 
use  of  them  has  been  gradually  extended  in  consequence  of  the 
testimony  borne  to  their  great  efficacy.  Increased  demand  led  to 
competition  in  the  supply,  which  has  recently  resulted  in  the  adop- 
tion, by  some  manufacturers,  of  a  system  of  substitutions  that 
woidd  have  speedily  brought  a  valuable  set  of  remedies  into  dis- 
repute, had  not  the  fraudulent  practice  been  detected. 

Citrate  and  tartrate  of  iron,  flavoured  with  a  few  drops  of  oil  of 
valerian,  has  been  extensively  supplied  for  valerianate  of  iron ;  and 
acetate  of  zinc,  flavoured  in  the  same  way,  has  been  substituted  for 
valerianate  of  zinc  ;  and  these  spurious  compounds  have  been  sold 
at  prices  which,  although  defying  competition  on  the  part  of  the 
genuine  valerianates,  have  nevertheless  been  twenty  or  thirty 
times  greater  than  the  commercial  value  of  the  substituted  articles. 
For  valerianate  of  quina  the  disulphate  of  that  base,  with  a  little 
oil  of  valerian  to  disguise  ity  has  been  in  like  manner  substituted. 
Thus  compounds  have  been  supplied  for  the  three  medicinal 
valerianates,  which  have  not  contained  a  particle  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  constituents  which  should  have  been  present,  namely, 
the  valerianic  acid. 

Such  being  the  nature  of  the  frauds  which  have  been  practised, 
we  have  no  doubt,  upon  many  of  our  readers,  we  proceed  to  point 
out  the  means  of  detecting  them. 

1.  The  true  valerianatesh&ve  1.   The  spurious  imitations^ 

a   sour,  disagreeable,  and  very  being  flavoured  with  oil  of  va- 

persistent,a1though  not  powerful  lerian,   smell  strongly  of  that 

smell,  which  is  essentially  dif-  substance, 
ferent  from  that  of  oil  of  vale- 
rian. 
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2.  The  true  valeriancUe  of 
iron  is  almost  entirely  insoluble 
in  water ;  and  the  yalerianate  of 
quina  fuses  into  oily  globules  in 
boiling  water,  and  aissolves  with 
difficulty,  lley  are  both  freely 
soluble  in  spirit. 


3.  The  true  valerianates^ 
when  mixed  with  a  little  diluted 
hydrochloric  acid,  are  decom- 
posed, and  the  valerianic  add 
being  set  free,  rises  like  oil  to 
the  surface  of  the  liquid.  To 
get  this  character  it  is  necessaiy 
to  operate  upon  from  five  to  ten 
grains  of  the  specimen,  and  to 
avoid  the  use  of  too  much  of  the 
diluted  acid,  as  valerianic  acid  is 
soluble  in  about  thirty  parts  of 
water.  The  liberated  valerianic 
acid  has  the  sour,  disagreeable, 
and  very  persistent  smell,  which 
to  a  slight  extent  is  perceived 
in  its  salts,  but  it  is  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  oil  of 
valerian. 

4.  The  4rue  valerianates, 
when  mixed  with  a  little  proof 
spirit,  and  one-fourth  the  volume 
of  oil  of  vitriol  is  then  carefully 
added,  will  yield  valerianic  ether, 
which  is  recognised  by  its  agree- 
able fruity  smell,  somewhat  re- 
sembling that  of  the  pine-apple. 
This  ether  can  hardly  be  dis- 
tinguished in  smell  from  butyric 


2.  The  spurious  valerianate 
of  iron  is  perfectly  soluble  in 
water,  especially  when  aided 
with  a  little  heat ;  it  is  insoluble 
in  spirit.  The  spurious  vale- 
rianate of  guina  is  soluble  in 
about  thirty  parts  of  boiling 
water,  and,  as  the  solution  cools, 
it  is  deposited  in  acicular  crys- 
tals, which  have  the  bitter  taste 
and  other  characters  of  disul- 
phate  of  quina. 

3.  The  spurious  valerianatesy 
when  added  to  water,  will  gene- 
rally yield  a  thin  film  of  oil, 
which  floats  on  the  surface,  and 
is  easily  detected  as  oil  of  vale- 
rian. On  heating  the  liquid  this 
oil  is  driven  off,  without  other- 
wise decomposing  the  salt,  and 
no  further  indication  of  valerian 
will  afterwards  be  obtained.  On 
treating  them  with  diluted  hy- 
drochloric acid  there  is  no  vale- 
rianic acid  set  free. 


4.  The  spurious  valerianates 
yield  no  valerianic  ether;  but  the 
spurious  valerianate  of  zinc, 
when  treated  as  above,  yields 
acetic  ether,  which  is  easily  de- 
tected. 


ether. 

The  foregoing  tests  are  sufficient  to  distinguish  the  true  vale- 
rianates frt>m  the  spurious  substitutes  above  mentioned,  but  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  other  substitutions  have  been  practised, 
although  not  so  extensively.     We  have  met  with  a  specimen  of 
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so-called  yalerianate  of  iron,  which  is  evidently  not  what  its  i 
indicates,  and  yet  it  contains  neither  citrate,  tartrate,  nor  acetate. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  brown  powder,  insoluble  in  water  and  in 
spirit.  It  smells  of  valerianic  acid,  but  on  being  decomposed 
with  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  yields  no  appreciable  quantity 
of  the  oily  product.  We  have  not  had  time  to  submit  this  speci- 
men to  a  careful  examination,  but  it  is  easily  distinguished  from 
the  true  valerianate  of  iron  by  its  being  insoluble  in  spirit^ 
while  the  latter  dissolves  freely  in  this  menstruum,  even  witnout 
the  application  of  heat.  This  susnected  specimen  is  also  distin- 
guished frx>m  the  genuine  by  its  behaviour  when  heated  in  a 
platinum  crucible. 

The  true  valeriancUef  if  care-  The  suspected  specimen  does 

fully  heated,  fuses,  gives  off  not  frise  or  give  off  any  appre- 
valerianic  acid  nndecomposed,  ciable  quantity  of  valerianic  acid, 
then  as  the  heat  is  increased,  The  vigour  does  not  readUy  in« 
bums  with  a  luminous  flame,  flame,  and  the  odour  emitted  is 
and  emits  a  very  offensive  odour,      not  oiOfensive. 

The  residue  of  oxide  of  iron  is  the  same  in  both  specimens, 
namely,  twenty-five  per  cent,  and  the  acid  originally  present  is 
orgamc. 

Where  mere  adulteration  is  {Muctised,  the  detection  of  the  fraud 
is  much  more  difficult  than  it  is  in  the  cases  to  which  we  have 
hitherto  alluded,  the  cupidity  of  the  manufacturer  having  for- 
tunately, in  these  cases,  blinded  his  discretion,  so  that  a  speedy 
exposure  of  the  practice  was  inevitable. 

About  three  years  ago,  as  we  find  from  the  Journal  de 
Pharmadey  much  of  the  valerianate  of  zinc  met  with  in  Paris  was 
found  to  have  been  made  with  butyric  acid,  instead  of  valerianic 
add.  The  butyrate  thus  substituted  was  of  a  more  beautiful  and 
crystalline  appearance  than  the  true  valerianate,  but  it  did  not 
essentially  differ  in  character,  and  the  detection  of  the  frtiud,  by 
satisfactory  tests,  was  not  easily  accomplished.  A  paper  was 
published  on  tiie  subject  by  Messrs.  Laroque  and  Huraut,  m  which 
they  recommend  the  use  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  acetate  of 
copper  for  distinguishing  valerianic  from  butyric  acid.  In  the 
use  of  this  test,  however,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  nrst  place,  to  elimi- 
nate the  acid  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  the  salt  and  separating 
the  volatile  acid  by  distillation.  When  butyric  acid  is  added  to 
the  concentrated  solution  of  acetate  of  copper,  a  bluish  white  pre- 
dpitate  is  immediately  formed  ;  but  on  adding  valerianic  acid  in 
like  manner,  there  is  no  immediate  appearance  of  precipitation  or 
turbidity  of  the  liquid,  but  on  shaking  it,  oily  drops,  of  a  greenish 
colour,  separate,  parUy  rising  to  tiie  surface  and  adhering  to  the 
sides  of  the  vessel,  and  partly  falling  to  the  bottom.  These  oUy 
globules  consist  of  anhydrous  valerianate  of  copper,  which  retains 
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this  condition  sometimes  for  twenty  minates  or  more,  but  it  ulti- 
mately becomes  hydrated,  and  then  forms  a  bluish  green  crystal- 
line powder. 

The  greatest  possible  vigilance  and  care  are  requisite  on  the 
part  of  those  supplying  compounds,  such  as  we  are  here  noticing, 
for  medicinal  use.  Some  of  these  compounds  have  been  but  little 
studied  by  Chemists,  and  the  means  of  distinguishing  them  by 
chemical  tests  is  not  always  complete  or  satisfactory.  If  manu- 
facturers are  disposed  to  be  dishonest,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
detect  all  their  fraudulent  practices ;  and  a  single  individual  may 
thus  entail  discredit  upon  hundreds  of  unconscious  dupes,  who  be- 
come the  venders  or  dispensers  of  spurious  or  sophisticated  articles. 
The  injury  thus  injBicted  on  medical  science  is  of  a  very  serious 
nature,  for  what  becomes  of  the  value  of  medical  experience  with 
reference  to  the  action  of  remedies,  if  no  dependence  can  be  placed 
upon  their  identity  ?  A  Physician  sees  an  account  of  the  great 
benefits  which  have  been  derived  from  the  administration  of  vale- 
rianate of  zinc  or  iron  in  some  very  troublesome  complaints.  He 
prescribes  the  remedy,  but  after  a  lengthened  trial  finds  it  to  be 
unavailing,  and  accordingly  he  discards  it  from  his  Materia 
Medica,  unless,  perchance,  as  in  the  present  instance,  it  is  dis- 
covered that  the  remedy  employed  was  entirely  different  from  that 
prescribed,  and  then  the  dispenser  and  the  wholesale  vender  are 
alike  involved  in  the  mortification  and  disgrace  of  having  obstructed 
the  efforts  of  science  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  afflicted.  Is 
it  not  too  oflen  the  case  that  the  skill  and  learning  of  the  Physician 
are  stultified  by  practices  such  as  it  has  now  been  our  painful  duty 
to  record  and  to  reprobate  ? 

It  was  but  the  other  day  that  a  case  came  within  our  knowledge 
in  which  a  medical  man,  being  desirous  of  trying  the  action  of 
different  anesthetic  agents,  made  a  series  of  experiments  with 
Dutch  liquid.  Having  complained  of  the  price  charged  for  the 
first  specimen  which  he  obtained,  further  supplies  were  procured 
from  a  different  source  ;  but  after  devoting  much  time  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  medicinal  action  of  the  remedy,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  publishing  the  results,  what  must  have  been  his  mortifica- 
tion to  nnd  that  the  substance  he  had  used  was  not  Dutch  liquid 
at  all,  but  appeared  to  be  a  mixture  of  chloroform  and  spirit ! 
Tlie  physical  characters  of  chloroform  and  Dutch  liquid  are  so 
similar  that  they  cannot  be  distinguished  by  taste,-  smell,  or 
general  appearance ;  and  the  addition  of  a  little  spirit  to  chloroform, 
gives  to  the  latter  the  property  of  burning,  and  reduces  its  specific 
gravity,  so  as  to  assimilate  in  these  respects  with  Dutch  liquid. 
The  fraud  was  ultimately  detected  in  the  case  alluded  to  by  mixing 
some  of  the  spurious  article  with  water,  when  the  spuit  was  sepa- 
rated, reducing  the  volume  of  the  liquid  to  one- half,  and  this  was 
found  to  be  no  longer  combustible. 
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The  practice  of  medicine  is  either  based  upon  principles  which 
have  been  established  by  the  careful  observation  of  the  action  of 
remedial  agents,  or  it  is  a  system  of  quackery  and  deception.  Yet . 
it  is  obvious  that  all  observations  must  be  worse  than  worthless, 
and  that  no  step  can  be  taken  in  the  advancement  of  the  science 
of  medicine  as  a  remedial  art,  unless  well  defined  agents  be  em- 
ployed, and  their  identity  be  constantly  maintained.  How  great, 
then,  is  the  responsibility  of  the  dispenser  of  medicines  !  How 
greatly  is  the  Physician  dependent  upon  his  intelligence,  integrity, 
and  skill ! — and  bow  much  does  it  benove  the  public  to  tequire  that 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  administration  of  medicine  shall  be 
competent  for  the  performance  of  their  responsible  duties ! 


ON  A  NEW  SORT  OF  BALSAM  OF  COPATVA. 

BT  L.  P088BTT. 

The  different  sorts  of  balsam  of  copaiva  hitherto  found  in  commerce, 
arc  characterized  by  the  presence  of  an  acid  (aD  acid  resin)  copaivic  acid, 
in  consequence  of  "which,  they,  if  mixed  in  proper  proportions  with 
sohitions  of  potash  or  ammonia,  form  therewith  a  more  or  less  clear  solu- 
tion, from  which  in  the  latter  case,  ciystals  of  the  ammoniacal  salt  pre- 
cipitate after  some  time.  If  this  reaction  did  not  take  place,  the  balsam 
has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  be  adulterated  with  fixed  oils,  turi>entine,  &c. 
Recently,  however,  a  balsam  has  been  introduced  into  commerce,  which 
does  not  show  this  reaction,  and,  notwithstanding,  is  not  adulterated.  This 
sort  was  imported  from  liondon  from  one  of  the  most  respectable  firms 
there,  and  was  accompanied  with  the  assurance  that  the  article  was 
unadulterated,  and  came  from  the  Brazils.  This  statement  was  supported 
by  analysis,  and  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  therefirom  is,  that  some  species 
of  Copaifera,  or  of  some  allied  genus,  yields  a  balsam  which  possesses  great 
resemblance  to  the  common  balsam  of  copaiva,  and  yet  essentially  differs 
in  its  nature  from  it. 

The  balsam  in  question  is  thinner,  of  a  lighter  yellow  colour  than  the 
common  kind,  so  that  it  is  strikingly  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  this 
character.  It  possesses  the  peculiar  disagreeable  smell  of  the  balsam  of 
copaiva,  and  the  peculiar  persistent  taste,  in  perfect  purity.  The  specific 
gravity  is  0.94.  Mixed  with  solutions  of  potash  or  ammonia,  it  remains  in 
all  proportions  turbid,  and  never  forms  a  saponaceous  mixture  with  them  ; 
after  some  time  it  again  separates  f^om  these  liquids.  In  alcohol  it  does 
not  perfectly  dissolve,  which  the  common  kind  readily  does,  but  forms  with 
it  a  milky  liquid.  This  originates  Arom  a  resin  contained  in  it,  which  does 
not  dissolve  in  alcohol.  It  contains  82  per  cent,  of  oil,  and  18  per  cent  of 
resin. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  volatile  oil  in  a  pure  state,  the  balsam  was  distilled 
with  the  addition  of  water.  By  this  process,  one  part  of  oil,  and  about 
thirty-two  parts  of  water  were  obtained.  The  distilled  oil  was  again  sub- 
jected to  distillation  with  a  fresh  addition  of  water,  and  the  thus  obtained 
oil,  which  was  clear  like  water,  was  dried  by  chloride  of  calcium.  It  is  a 
thick,  colourless  oil,  of  a  strong  and  pure  copaiva  smell,  and  of  an  acrid, 
burning  taste.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0.91  ;  the  boiling  point  is  nt 
485**  Fahr.  The  boiling  oil  readily  becomes  decomposed  by  the  heat  It 
assumes  a  yellowish  colour,  becomes  viscid,  then  brown,  thick,  and 
glutinous,  and  at  last  is  perfectly  dccomposedi  whilst  carbon  is  separated: 
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hence  the  specific  grayitj  of  the  yapour  could  not  be  deternuned  With 
ether  it  caa  be  xmi^  in  all  proportiona,  but  not  ao  with  absolute  alcohol, 
of  which  a  rather  large  quanti^  is  required  for  perfectly  dissolying  it. 
In  common  alcohol  it  dissoiyes  but  with  great  difDcuity  ;  if  dry  ammoniacal 
gas  be  passed  into  it,  it  rapidly  absorbs  it,  and  combines  with  it  to  farm  a 
reddish-brown  fluid,  whidi,  if  saturated,  Aimes  in  the  air.  Neither  by 
leaying  it  at  rest,  nor  by  cooling  it,  could  a  crystallizable  compound  be 
obtained  from  this  solution. 

According  to  an  analysis  of  this  oil,  it  belongs  to  the  carbo-hydrogen 
oUs  tree  from  oxygen,  and  is  composed  after  the  general  formula  Cm  H^ 
It  is  distinguished  from  common  oil  of  copaiva  bjr  its  yisddity,  by  its 
relation  to  alcohol,  to  ammoniacal  gas,  and  by  its  boiling  point,  and 
resemUes  it  only  by  the  smeU.    It  may  be  denominated  Paracopaioa  oil 

Nitric  add  of  1.32  spedfic  grayity  produces  no  reaction  at  common 
temperatures.  If,  howeyer,  it  be  heated,  a  yiolent  reaction  takes  place,  and 
the  oil  is  conyerted  into  a  resinous  substance.  If  <Uuted  nitric  add  be 
employed,  the  mixture  boils  quietly,  without  boiling  oyer,  and  within  a  few 
days  the  oil  dissoiyes  perfectly  in.  the  liquid.  At  the  same  time,  nitrons 
acid,  carbonic  add,  and  yolatUe  peculiar  acids  are  eliminated,  which  form 
with  acetate  of  lead  a  predpitate,  but  which  haye  not  been  further 
examined.  The  residue  bdng  eyaporated  and  diluted  with  water,  yields  an 
add  resin  (not  affected  by  nitric  add)  and  a  ciystallizable  acid,  which 
remains  in  solution,  whilst  the  former  is  precipitated.  This  resin  is  of  a 
yellowish-red  colour,  dissoiyes  in  some  degree  in  boiling  water,  and  forms 
again  a  milky  predpitate  when  cold.  In  ether  and  alcohol  it  dissoiyes 
with  facility,  and  from  the  alcoholic  solution  small  resinous  crystals  are 
afterwards  predpitated.  It  has  a  strong  add  reaction,  and  forms  with 
potash  or  ammonia,  red  neutral  compounds,  which  are  soluble  in  water. 

The  add  which  is  obtained  after  the  eyaporated  nitric  solution  of  the  oil 
has  been  freed  from  the  resin  just  described,  b^  the  admixture  of  water, 
crystallizes  in  thin,  transparent,  colourless  lamms,  It  dissdyes  easily  in 
water,  spirit  of  wine,  ether,  and  petrcteum^is  inodorous  and  bitter ;  and  has 
a  slight  add  reaction.  Although  a  great  quantity  of  yolatile  oil  had  been 
employed,  only  a  small  quantity  of  add  was  obtained,  which  was  not  suffi- 
dent  for  fturther  experiments. 

Fuming  nitric  add  detonates  with  the  paracopaiva  oil  without  the  appli- 
cation of  heat ;  iodine,  howeyer,  is  dissolyed  by  it,  without  effecting  any 
yident  reaction.  Chlorine  produces  yiolent  reaction,  yapours  of  muriatic 
add  gas  escape,  and  the  mass  becomes  yellow  and  yisdd  $  oil  of  yitriol 
produces  a  deep  yiolet  colour. 

The  difference  between  the  resins  of  the  two  sorts  of  balsam  of  copaiya 
is  still  greater  than  that  between  the  yolatile  oils. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  resins  in  a  pure  state,  the  balsam,  which  had  been 
freed  by  distillation  with  water  from  the  greatest  part  of  the  yolatile  oil, 
was  stul  further  boiled  with  water,  till  at  last  eyery  trace  of  smell  had 
disappeared.  A  light  brown,  brittle  resin  remained  behind,  which  consisted 
of  two  distinct  resins,  but  both  absolutely  indifferent.  They  can  easily  be 
separated  from  one  another  by  alcohol,  in  which  the  one  dissoiyes  with 
great  facility,  whilst  the  other  scaiody  dissdyes  eyen  when  the  alcohol  is 
absolute  and  hot. 

The  retin  soluble  in  alcohol  constitutes  the  greater  proportion,  and  can  be 
obtained  in  a  piure  state  by  repeated  solution  in  alcohd  ;  the  other  resin 
wholly  remains  behind.  It  is  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  not  friable  in  the 
cold,  softens  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  is  decomposed  if  the  temperature  be 
slightly  increased  ;  at  the  same  time  it  assumes  a  deeper  colour,  and  becomes 
a  yisdd  fluid.  In  weak  boiling  spirit  it  dissoiyes,  but  predpitates  again 
for  the  most  part  in  the  cold,  in  the  form  of  white  flakes.    In  strong  akiohol 
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it  retdUydiBfldTetaboiatiieooldteqiiaUy  win  ether  and  p^^  The 

alcoholic  aolatioa  has  no  add  reaction,  and  if  left  at  rest,  the  resin  preci- 
pitates in  proportion  as  the  aloohcd  eraporates,  in  small  drops,  which  betray 
no  trace  of  a  crystalline  texture.    With  acetate  of  copper  no  precipitate  is 
formed ;  in  soIutioDS  of  potash  or  ammonia  it  does  not  dissolre. 
Two  analyses  gaye  the  following  results  :— 

Carbon  59.98  60.06 

Hydrogen  8.48  8.27 

Osygen 31.54  31.67 

100.00  100.00 

The  regin  uucbtbU  m  akohd  remains  behind  after  the  preparation  of  the 
first.  It  should  be  boUed  seyeral  times  more  in  absolute  atcoho],  in  order 
to  obtaui  it  perfectly  pure.  Doriog  this  process,  its  quantity  considerably 
diminishes ;  it  is  then  to  be  dissolred  in  ether,  the  ethereal  B<dution  filtered 
and  heated  for  some  time  on  the  water-bath,  in  order  to  expel  the  last  traces 
of  ether. 

It  possesses  the  same  colour  as  the  first,  does  not  dissolTe  in  dilated 
alcohol.  dissolTes  with  difllculty  in  boiling  absolute  alcohol,  and  wbra  cold, 
again  precipitates,  for  the  most  part,  from  this  solution.  In  ether  and 
petroleum  it  easily  dissolres.  The  solution  has  not  an  acid  reaction,  and 
no  crystals  could  be  obtained  finom  it.  In  a  solution  of  potash  or  ammonia 
it  is  perfectly  insduble ;  if  boiled  with  it,  it  forms  a  milky  turbid  mixture; 
the  resin  precipitates,  however,  perfectly  again,  when  at  rest.  With  acetate 
of  copper  a  slight  precipitate  is  formed.    It  melts  with  difficulty.        ...~^ 

The  elementary  analysis  of  two  samples  prepared  in  different  ways,  gave 
the  following  result : — 

Carbon  81.76  82.12 

Hydrogen ia66  10.48 

Oxygen 7.68  7.4 

100.00  100.00 

The  combustions  were  performed  with  oxide  of  copper  and  chlorate  of 
potash,  for  Without  the  addition  of  the  latter,  no  perfect  combustion  could 
be  eflected.— iiiui.  der  Chemk  und  Pharm,,  Ixix. 


ON  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  ARTIFICIAL   OIL  OF  BUE  FROM 
COD-UVEB  OIL. 

BT  BB.  BUDOLPH  WAONXB. 

It  is  weQ-known  that  cod-liver  oil,  when  mixed  with  strone  sulphuric 
acid,  furnishes  at  first  a  purple-red  tenacious  mass,  which  colour  almost 
immediately  passes  into  a  brownish-red,  and  then  into  a  dark  brown.  If 
this  mass  is  supersaturated  with  a  caustic  or  carbonated  alkali  or  an  alka- 
line earth,  and  then  heated,  a  penetrating  odour  of  the  essential  oil  of 
rue  (Rnia  graveotens)  is  disengaged.  To  procure  the  odoriferous  substance 
in  sufficient  quantity  for  analysis,  I  mixed  pretty  considerable  quantities 
of  cod-liver  oil  and  sulphuric  add,  then  saturated  with  potash  or  lime 
and  distilled  with  water.     The  water  which  passed  over  was  turbid,  and 

rMsessed  an  excessively  strong  odour  of  rue  ;  but  only  in  a  fbw  cases  was 
able  to  perceive  any  drops  of  col  upon  its  sur&ce.  Other  experiments, 
in  which  I  treated  the  fatty  acids  separated  from  the  saponified  cod-liver 
oil  in  a  similar  manner,  ftoiished  no  better  results.  Fish  oil  and  train 
oil,  from  train-(ril  soap,  submitted  to  a  similar  treatment,  ftaiished  the 
same  result 
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I  am  not  able  to  state  more  of  the  oil  obtained,  than  that  it  is  of  a  light 
yellow  colour,  lighter  than  water,  boils  about  572^,  and  possesses  the  pure 
odour  of  the  oil.  >yith  respect  to  the  remarkable  production  of  this  oil 
from  train  oil  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  and  subsequent  saturation 
with  a  base,  I  may  observe,  that  it  certainly  exists  as  such  in  the  train  oil, 
and  cannot  be  considered  as  a  product  of  decomposition  by  sulphuric  add. 
I  found  amongst  the  volatile  fatty  acids  of  cod-liver  oil,  butyric  and  capric 
acids.  Now  if  we  bear  in  mmd  that  Gerhardt  has  recently  asserted  that 
the  oil  of  rue  is  the  aldehyde  of  capric  acid,  C^  Hs*  Os,  which  he  rendered 
probable  by  converting  it  by  treatment  with  nitric  acid  into  a  different 
acid  of  the  formula  (C3  H*)  n  -(-  4  O,  pelargonic  acid,  we  ma^  be  allowed 
to  conclude  that  the  sulphuric  acid  enters  into  a  combination  with  the 
aldehyde  of  capric  acid,  or  rather  with  the  oxide  of  caprinyle.  Cm  Hi»  0» 
and  that  this  compound  is  decomposed  on  the  addition  of  a  base,  when 
aldehyde  separates.  This  aldehyde,  on  becoming  rancid,  that  is,  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  two  equivalents  of  oxygen,  forms  capric  acid.  Cm  Hm  O3  +  HO. 
That  the  latter  does  not  give  rise  to  the  production  of  the  oil  of  rue,  is 
shown  from  the  fact  that  the  capric  acid  is  not  at  all  alteo^  by  mixture 
with  sulphuric  acid. 

The  characteristic  odour  of  the  oil  of  rue,  or  of  the  aldehyde  of  capric 
acid,  furnishes  us  with  the  means  of  detecting  the  presence  of  capric  acid, 
or  rather  of  the  aldehyde,  which  always  accompanies  it.  For  instance, 
when  fresh  butter  is  heated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  potash 
is  added  in  excess  to  the  melted  brown-red  mass,  the  odour  of  the  oil  of 
rue  is  distinctly  perceptible  amidst  the  penetrating  odours  of  the  volatile 
fatty  acids  contained  in  the  butter.  I  obtained  the  same  odour  by  sub- 
mitting to  a  similar  treatment  various  sorts  of  fish  oil,  a  piece  of  herring, 
several  kinds  of  cheese,  &c. 

I  will  mention,  in  conclusion,  that  a  mixture  of  train  oil  and  sulphuric 
acid  saturated  with  lime  having  been  kept  several  days  before  distillation, 
the  distillate  consisted  of  a  turbid  water,  which  no  longer  possessed  the 
odour  of  oil  of  rue.  but  very  distmctly  that  of  peppermint.  This  circum- 
stance is  interesting  on  account  of  the.  isomerism  of  the  oil  of  rue  with  the 
camphor  of  the  oil  of  peppermint. — Jowm.  fur  Prakt,  Oiem.,  xlvl  p.  155. 

METHOD  OF  TAKING  IMPRESSIONS  OF  LEAVES. 


TO  THE  BDITOB  OF  THB  PHARMACEUTICAL  JOTTENAI.. 

Dear  Sib,— Amongst  your  Answers  to  Correspondents  last  month,  I  see 
there  is  a  question  as  to  the  best  method  of  taking  impressions  from  leaves ; 
as  you  say  in  your  answer,  it  is  not  mentioned  on  what  material,  but 
should  it  be  paper,  I  can  confidently  recommend  the  following  process  :  I 
am  not  aware  whether  it  is  generally  known,  if  not,  I  think  many  of  your 
botanical  students  would  prize  it  highly  :— 

Take  a  piece  of  camphor  (the  size  varying  of  course  according  to  the 
quantity  of  ink  required)  burn  it  under  a  gallipot  or  some  glazed  vessel, 
and  mix  the  product  of  combustion  thus  obtained,  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  01.  01.  Opt.  to  form  a  very  thick  ink,  about  the  consistence  of  such  as 
printers  use.  The  ink  being  thus  prepared,  lay  with  a  camcUs  liair  brush 
a  very  thin  coating  (the  thinner  the  better,  so  long  as  the  paper  is  perfectly 
covered)  upon  a  piece  of  paper  ;  unglazed  white  demy  I  generally  find 
answers  very  weU,  as  it  absorbs  any  superfluous  oil  there  may  be  in  the 
ink.  Now  lay  the  leaf  on  the  inked  paper,  cover  with  another  piece  of 
clean  paper,  and  then  with  a  sofb  doth,  apply  gentle  but  even  pressure, 
remove  the  leaf,  and  place  it  veiy  carefully  on  the  sheet  of  paper  on  which 
you  wish  to  receive  the  impression,  cover,  and  apply  pressure  as  before. 
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Bj  this  process  I  hare  taken  impressions  of  leares  almost  equal  to  copper- 
plate, with  the  advantage  of  heing  rerj  inexpensive,  and  at  the  same  time 
perfectly  natural.  I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

J.  Clift. 

IMPRESSIONS  OP  LEAVES. 

Ih  a  late  numher,  a  correspondent  inquires  "  hy  what  means  he  may 
obtain  skeleton  leaves,  retaining  their  beautiful  network  ?"  Unless  he 
wishes  to  preserve  the  tissue  of  the  leaf  itself,  an  impression  may  be  taken 
by  which  every  vein  is  perfectly  delineated  with  little  trouble,  and  answer* 
ing  every  purpose  of  the  leaf  itself.  Procure  a  small  quantity  of  boiled 
linseed  oil,  some  very  finely  powdered  lamp-black  (if  the  impressions  are 
required  in  black),  or  any  other  finely  powdered  colouring  material,  as 
vermilion  or  indigo,  according  to  taste,  and  mix  these  with  the  oil  so  as 
to  cause  it  to  assume  the  consistency  of  cream.  Two  flat  leather  balls, 
about  the  size  of  the  hand,  will  be  required ;  these  should  be  made  of 
wash-leather,  and  stuffed  with  wool  The  balls  are  then  slightlv  smeared 
with  the  ink,  and  rubbed  one  against  the  other,  adding  a  little  ink  re- 
peatedly, so  as  to  obtain  by  friction  a  nice  smooth  surface  on  each  ball, 
which  is  requisite  at  first  in  order  to  get  them  into  good  working  order  ; 
then  having  the  ball  held  in  the  left  hand  slightly  moistened  with  the  ink 
and  well  rubbed,  lay  the  leaf  of  whic^  you  want  an  impression  on  it,  give 
a  smart  blow  with  the  ball  held  in  the  right  hand  so  as  to  ink  ihe  leaf, 
then  place  the  latter  inside  a  sheet  of  note  paper,  lay  on  a  sheet  of  blotting 
paper,  press  it  down,  and  the  result  will  be,  with  a  little  care  and  practice, 
an  impression  as  perfect  as  the  skeleton  leaf  itself,  and  after  the  first 
time  with  very  little  trouble.  By  placing  the  leaves  inside  the  paper, 
impressioDS  of  both  the  under  and  upper  surfaces  are  taken  at  once.-^ 
J.H.,  Feit,  2S.^Gardene:s*  Chronicle. 


THE  APOTHECABIES'  COMPANY  NONSUITED* 

COUNTT  COUBT,  WATFORD,  KOKDAT,   MAT  14. 

Before  J.  H.  Koe,  Etq.,  Q,C, 

The  Mcutert,  Wardens,  and  Society  of  the  Art  and  Mystery  of  Apothe* 
caries  of  the  City  of  London  v.  E,  H.  C,  Kelly,  Esq.  M.D.^-Counsel  for  the 
plaintiffs,  Mr.  Atkinson  ;  solicitor,  Mr.  Rowell,  of  Rickmansworth.  The 
defendant  was  represented  by  Mr.  Frederick  Day,  of  Hemel  Hempstead, 
solicitor,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Asprey,  of  Fumival's  Inn,  London,  solicitor. 
Tlie  case  excited  great  interest  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  and  the 
Court  was  densely  crowded  during  the  trial  i  all  the  leading  members  of 
the  medical  profession  in  this  part  of  the  county  appeared  to  be  present. 

This  action  was  brought  to  recover  a  penalty  of  £20  for  an  alleged  in- 
fringement of  the  20th  section  of  the  Apothecaries'  Act»  the  53d  Geo.  IIL 
c  194. 

Before  the  learned  counsel  opened  the  plaintiffs*  case,  several  objections 
were  taken  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  to  the  cause  proceeding.  First, 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  County  Court  in  this  particular  case,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  an  action  to  recover  a  penalty,  and  the  informer  was 
entitled  to  half  the  amount  in  case  of  conviction,  and  therefore  the  County 
Court  Act  did  not  embrace  this  description  of  action.  Secondly,  that  the 
action  was  not  rightly  brought ;  it  being  instituted  in  tort,  which  implies 
some  act  done  in  the  nature  of  trespass,  and  such  actions  being  brought 
to  recover  unliquidated  damages  for  a  personal  wrong,  whereas  the  present 
action  was  brought  to  recover  a  pentdty  of  £20.  As  this  was  a  certain 
sum,  it  was  contended  that  the  present  case  did  not  come  under  the  de^ 
VOL.  VIU.  2  8 
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acription  of  aetions  criled  actknw  of  tort  And,  tinrdlj,  that  tlie  pl^tiflb 
did  not  disclose  anj  ground  of  aetioo  for  assoming  that  the  defendant  had 
done  all  that  was  charged  against  him,  and  eren  then  that  he  vonld  not 
be  liaUe  to  the  penalty  in  question.  These  points  were  very  ably  argued 
at  great  length  on  the  defendant's  behalf,  and  an  appeal  made  to  the 
learned  Judge  to  nonsait  the  plaintifis  ;  but,  after  heai&g  the  counsel  in 
reply,  the  Judge  declined  to  stop  the  case.  Notes  of  the  several  objections 
were,  howerer,  taken  by  the  Judge,  and  the  case  proceeded. 

The  learned  counsel,  in  his  opening  speech  to  the  jury,  stated  that  this 
was  an  action  brought  against  the  defendant,  who  was  described  as  a  gen- 
tleman residing  at  Pinner,  of  acknowledged  ability  in  his  profession,  and 
duly  qualified  to  practise  as  a  physician  and  surgeon.  Not  the  slightest 
imputation  was  attempted  to  be  cast  upon  the  defendant  in  his  professional 
character  ;  but  neverUieless  tbe  Apothecaries'  Company  have  thought  it 
their  duty  to  bring  forward  the  present  case  against  the  defendant,  who 
has  been  practising  as  an  apothecary  without  having  obtained  the  required 
certificate,  as  directed  by  the  Act  of  Parliament.  Mr.  Atkinson  then  pro- 
ceeded to  describe  the  difference  between  the  duties  of  a  physician  and 
surgeon,  and  those  of  an  apothecary,  and  admitted  that  the  defendant  had 
a  perfect  right  to  practise  as  the  former,  but  not  in  the  latter  character. 
He  had,  however,  practised  as  an  apothecary,  and  hence  his  liability  to  the 
penalty  in  question.  Mr.  A.  then  referred  to  the  charge  in  question,  and 
went  on  to  state  that  the  complaint  in  the  present  case  was,  that  the 
defendant  **  had  acted  and  practised  as  an  apothecaiy  (to  wit)  at  Pinner, 
by  then  and  there  acting  as  such  apothecary,  in  attending,  advising,  fur- 
nishing and  supplying  m^icines  to  and  fi)r  the  use  of  one  James  Hedges, 
and  others,"  without  having  obtained  such  certificate  as  by  the  Act  is 
required.  "  Now,"  continued  the  learned  counsel, "  I  shall  prove,  if  I  am 
properly  instructed,  that  the  duties  of  an  apothecary  are,  to  prepare  with 
exactness,  and  to  dispense  such  medicines  as  may  be  directed  for  the  sick 
by  any  pliysician  lawfully  licensed.  While,  therefore,  the  defendant  con- 
fined his  practice  to  prescribing,  no  charge  could  be  made  against  him  for 
a  violation  of  the  Apothecaries  Act ;  but  I  shall  prove  by  the  dearest 
evidence  that  in  the  present  case  the  defendant  has  not  only  attended 
patients  and  prescribed  for  them,  but  likewise  furnished  them  with 
medicines,  and  that,  therefore,  he  is  liable  to  ^e  penalty  now  sooi^t  to  be 
recovered.    The  learned  counsel  then  called  the  following  witnesses  : 

Mary  Leach  said— I  am  a  widow,  and  know  Dr.  Kelly,  the  d^endant. 
He  attended  my  husband  several  times  before  his  death,  which  took  place 
on  the  26th  of  June  last.  The  defendant  said  he  would  not  pick  my 
pocket,  but  would  do  all  he  could  as  a  friend.  He  gave  me  something  in 
bottles  for  his  cough.  He  sent  me  four  or  five  bottles.  I  have  not  paid 
the  doctor  anything. 

Cross-examined— The  medicines  sent  by  the  doctor  were  only  for  my 
husband's  cough.  I  know  Mr.  Haynes,  who  has  called  upon  me  i^ut  thu 
case.    I  do  not  know  that  he  is  the  informer. 

TJiomas  Graves  exammed—I  am  nephew  to  Mrs.  Leach,  the  last  witness. 
I  have  been  to  the  defendant's  house  for  medicines,  and  he  gave  me  some 
medicine  out  of  a  bottleL  I  only  went  oooe  for  medicine  for  my  mact», 
who  was  ill  about  two  months. 

Cross-ejeamined—l  don't  know  what  the  medicine  waa  that  wais  given  to 
me. 

James  Hedges  said— I  am  a  farmer,  living  at  Pinner.  I  am  a  member  of 
the  '*  United  Brethren  Society,"  and  have  belonged  to  the  dub  20  years. 
I  had  a  cold  last  November:  I  was  not  attended  by  the  doctor  at  all.  I 
went  to  the  defendant's  house^  but  did  not  see  him.  He  ia  the  doctor  to 
our  club.    I  have  paid  no  money  to  the  dub. 
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Ooff^ftmmoMtf— Mr.  Kelly  said,  "I  will  give  7<m  lometliing  for  your 
cold."    I  know  Mr.  Haynea,  he  has  called  on  me  about  this  case. 

Thomat  TuU  examined^l  am  a  shoemaker,  residing  at  Pmner,  and 
Secretary  to  the  **  United  Brethren  Society."  There  is  an  agreement 
about  a  doctor  in  our  club— (the  subscription  was  here  produced  and  read), 
I  had  some  couTersation  with  the  defendant  last  year.  I  said  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a  doctor  in  oar  dub,  and  that  he,  the  defendant,  had 
been  appointed  by  the  members.  He  said  he  would  prefer  being  paid  a 
certain  sum  per  year.  We  talked  the  matter  over,  and  agreed  to  pay  him 
4s,  per  annum  each  member.  I  saw  defendant  again,  and  left  a  copy  of 
our  dub-book  with  him.  I  paid  the  money  for  «uih  member  to  the 
Treasurer.    I  have  not  seen  the  defendant  attend  any  case. 

Crou-examined—l  have  not  paid  the  defendant  any  money  on  account  of 
the  dub.  He  has  not  supplied  any  of  the  members  with  medicines  that  I 
am  aware  of.  I  know  Mr.  Haynes,  bat  cannot  say  whether  he  is  the 
informer.  I  have  seen  him  about  this  matter.  I  see  him  now  in  Court. 
The  witness  was  requested  to  point  oat  Mr.  Hay  nes  in  court,  and  he  did  so. 

Tliis  closed  Uie  plaintilTs'  case. 

It  was  then  submitted  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  that  the  plaintiffs 
had  entirdy  foiled  in  making  out  any  case  whatever  to  go  to  the  jury ;  and, 
on  the  learned  Judge  quite  concurring  in  this  opinion,  the  plaintiffs  were 
nonsuited.  Whilst  the  Jodge  was  making  some  observations  on  the 
vagueness  of  the  evidence  produced  on  the  part  of  the  plaintifis,  one  of  the 
jury  stated  that  they  were  quite  prepared  to  return  a  verdict  for  the 
defendant ;  but  no  case  having  been  made  out  for  their  consideration,  a 
nonsuit  was  the  consequence. 


SANITARY  PROSECUTION. 

At  the  Worship  Street  Court  on  Thursday,  Messrs.  Heathflcld  and 
Burgess,  Experimental  Chemists,  &c.,  in  Princes  Square,  Finsbury,  were 
summoned  before  Mr.  Hamill,  under  the  Sanitary  Act,  for  causing  a 
nuisance  to  the  public  health. 

Mr,  John  Letchmore,  an  inspector  under  the  Act,  stated  that  he  visited 
the  defendants'  premises,  and  found  a  roost  offensive  effluvium  from  the 
gratings  of  the  drain,  the  result  of  distillation  fix>m  naphtha,  and  the  same 
nuisance  he  believed  stUl  existed. 

The  defendants  admitted  that  such  an  effluvium  had  existed  three  weeks 
previously,  but  alleged  they  had  since  endeavoured  to  obviate  it ;  but 
Mr.  8.  Wliitaker,  inspector  of  nuisances  in  Shoreditch  parish,  proved  that 
on  the  previous  day  the  same  effluvium  arose  from  the  drains.  He  had 
seen  a  whitish  vapour  arise  from  the  drain,  producing  unpleasant  and 
stupifying  effects  on  himself,  and  he  knew  that  it  had  produced  a  similar 
effect  on  the  persons  residing  near  the  premises,  and  in  the  courts  through 
wliich  the  drains  passed. 

Mrs,  Jane  Martin,  who  lives  close  to  the  defendants*  premises,  said  that 
the  vapour  rose  to  her  room,  causing  a  most  nauseous  smell,  and  injuring 
the  health  of  herself  and  children.  It  affected  their  breath  and  chest,  pro- 
ducing headache,  nausea,  and  loss  of  appetite.  The  children  especially 
suffered,  but  she  thought  it  was  not  quite  as  bad  as  before. 

Mr,  O,  J,  Peres,  whose  house  is  in  Horseshoe-alley,  within  two  yards  of 
the  premises,  said  that  he  and  his  wife  had  suffered  much  from  the  effluvium. 
He  t^t  an  oppression  in  his  chest,  heaviness  in  his  head,  and  a  loathing  of 
ibod.    He  was  obliged  to  leave  off  work,  and  felt  iU  for  three  or  four  days. 

Richard  Peres,  father  of  tlie  preceding  witness,  corroborated  the  son's 
evidence.  His  daughter  died  of  consumption  on  Tuesday,  and  shortly 
before  her  death  complained  of  the  taste  A  naphtha  in  her  mouth.    Her 
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diaeaie  was  oonsumption,  aggrayated,  he  belieyed,  by  the  efflayiam  io 
question. 

Mr.  Frederick  Inglelfy,  a  medical  man,  of  Finsbary  Square,  said  tliat  the 
effects  of  the  effluyium  would  be  such  as  the  witnesses  described.  It  was 
dangerous  to  the  health  of  any  person  liying  within  its  influence. 

The  magistrate  said  he  felt  bound  to  make  a  peremptory  order  that  the 
nuisance  be  remoyed  within  forty-eight  hours. 


A  CAUTION  TO  CHEMISTS. 

Sbveral  correspondents  have  applied  to  us  recently  as  well  as  on  former 
occasions,  for  adyice  in  reference  to  misunderstandings  with  persons  intro- 
ducing new  articles,  and  furnishing  the  first  order  on  sale  or  return,  or 
other  special  conditions.  It  has  sometimes  occurred,  that  the  purchaser 
haying  bought  the  goods  under  the  impression  that  he  was  incurring  no 
risk,  finds,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  that  the  whole  are  on  his  hands, 
and  that  by  not  returning  them  before  a  particular  day,  he  has  forfeited 
the  privilege.  We  have  known  cases  in  which  the  orders  have  been  almost 
forced  upon  the  purchasers,  or  the  goods  sent  without  any  positive  order, 
and  yet  it  has  been  difficult  to  make  a  defence,  for  want  of  legal  evidence 
of  the  real  nature  of  the  transaction. 

The  most  recent  cases  referred  to  us,  are  misunderstandings  for  want  of 
a  written  agreement,  comprising  all  the  conditions.  In  one  case,  the 
signature  of  a  Chemist  was  obtained  on  a  blank  order,  under  the  pretence 
that  the  traveller  would  inquire  whether  his  employers  would  send  the 
goods  on  sale  or  return,  the  party  refusing  to  take  them  on  any  other  terms. 
Some  goods  were  sent  without  this  condition,  and  returned  in  consequence. 
A  correspondence  ensued,  but  the  vendors  held  the  party  to  his  agreement, 
not  admitting  his  plea  that  the  signature  was  given  conditionally  on  a  blank 
order,  pending  an  inquiry.  In  another  case,  a  special  condition  was  entered 
into  by  the  traveller,  but  not  written  on  the  order.  The  condition  being 
violated,  the  goods  were  returned.  But  a  random  shot  from  a  lawyer 
brought  down  the  victim,  and  the  money  was  paid  witli  costs  to  save 
further  trouble. 

Now  these  misunderstandings  and  losses  (of  which  the  above  are  only  a 
few  instances  by  way  of  example)  might  easily  be  avoided  by  taking  the 
precaution  to  place  all  the  particulars  of  the  agreement  in  writing,  each 
party  keeping  a  copy  attested  by  an  impartixil  witness.  With  some  persons 
a  word  is  as  good  as  a  bond  ;  in  the  case  of  others,  a  bond  is  preferable. 
In  dealing  with  strangers,  it  is  better  always  to  have  a  written  agreement, 
and  especially  where  the  parties  are  strict  disciplinarians  in  their  method 
of  transacting  business. 

For  example,  Messrs.  Williams  and  Co.,  of  19,  Broad  Street  Buildings, 
who  have  recently  introduced  some  proprietary  nostrums,  have  a  notice  on 
their  order-paper,  to  the  effect  that  goods  are  not  sent  un  sale  or  return, 
and  that  the  travellers  have  no  authority  to  take  orders  on  other  conditions 
than  those  expressed  on  the  face  of  the  order.  Now,  in  this  case,  reliance 
should  not  be  placed  on  any  conditions  proposed  or  assented  to  by  the 
traveller,  unless  written  on  the  order,  and  signed  by  him  in  the  presence  of 
a  witness.  Those  who  neglect  this  precaution,  must  be  prepared  for  a  shot 
in  the  course  of  three  months.  It  is  of  course  optional  with  persons  in 
business,  to  adopt  the  sharp  or  the  mild  practice,  according  to  their  taste 
or  humour.  Some  find  it  policy  to  win  the  confidence  and  good  opinion  of 
their  customers  by  civility  and  an  accommodating  disposition.  Others  act 
according  to  law,  which  is  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  and 
insist  upon  having  **  the  pound  of  flesh.*'  In  dealing  with  persons  of  this 
latter  class,  we  advise  our  readers  to  be  on  their  guard,  and  see  that  the 
**  bond  "  is  explicit  and  properly  attested* 
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MEMOIR  OF  JOHN  BELL. 

[The  Editor  feeling  some  delicacy  in  pablishing  this  Memoir  of  his 
Father  in  the  FkarmaceuticalJournal,  thinks  it  right  to  state  that  it  was 
undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  sereral  Members  of  the  Society,  who 
considered  that  an  account  of  the  early  life  of  a  Chemist  who  had  been 
above  half  a  century  in  the  business,  might  be  instructing  as  well  as  use- 
ful, being,  in  the  present  instance,  a  practical  illustration  of  the  result  of 
a  strict  adherence  to  conscientious  principle,  eyen  under  apparently  un- 
favourable circumstances.  The  great  difficulties  he  had  to  contend  with 
in  the  commencement,  which  were  increased  by  his  natural  caution  and 
want  of  confidence  in  himself,  may  serve  as  an  encouragement  to  young 
men  under  similar  circumstances.  The  hope  that  this  may  be  the  case 
furnished  a  strong  inducement  to  publish  the  Memoir.] 

John  Bell  was  the  second  son  of  Jacob  Bell,  who  was  a  mast- 
maker,  in  partnership  with  his  brother-in-law,  James  Sheppard,  at 
Wapping  Wall.  Prior  to  the  American  war,  their  business  flourished, 
but  when  the  war  commenced,  they  became  uneasy  at  furnishing 
materials  for  a  purpose  so  much  at  variance  with  their  principles  as 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Jacob  Bell  withdrew  from  the 
concern,  and  became  a  nosier,  in  which  business  he  was  less  successful. 
John  Bell,  the  second  son,  was  bom  on  Fish  Street  Hill,  on  the  4th 
of  December,  1774,  and  received  his  early  education  under  Thomas 
Coar,  who  was  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  kept  a  school  at  Tottenham. 
On  leaying  school,  he  was  apprenticed  to  Frederick  Smith,  of  29, 
Haymarket,  Chemist,  as  a  preliminary  step  to  his  education  as  a  Fhjr- 
Bician,  for  which  profession  his  fatner  mtended  him.  During  his 
apprenticeship,  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Pearson  on  Chemistry, 
Materia  Medica,  and  the  Practice  of  Physic,  and  subsequently  Dr. 
Hooper's  lectures,  which  were  delivered  m  Blenheim  Street,  on  the 
premises  of  Joshua  Brookes,  the  Surgeon.  He  was  diligent  in  attend- 
ing the  lectures,  some  of  which  were  delivered  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  in  other  respects  exerted  himself  in  gaining  information, 
althou^  his  opportunities  were  very  limited.  Durine  his  apprentice- 
ship, his  allowance  of  pocket-money  was  only  one  shilling  a  week,  and 
this  he  expended  chiefly  in  books  and  chemical  apparatus,  of  course 
on  a  very  small  scale. 

He  soon  abandoned  the  idea  of  following  the  medical  profession,  for 
which  he  considered  himself  not  fitted  on  account  of  his  natural  difii- 
dence  and  nervous  temperament.  On  his  first  attempt  at  bleeding  a 
patient,  his  hand  trembled,  and  he  was  so  nervous  that  he  with  difli- 
culty  accomplished  it,  and  did  not  attempt  the  operation  a  second 
time.  He  also  objected  to  the  medical  profession  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  (to  use  his  own  expression)  "  expose  him  too  much  to  the 
temptations  of  the  world,**  during  his  probation  as  a  medical  student, 
as  well  as  in  the  ordinary  requirements  of  medical  practice.  The 
reduced  circumstances  of  his  mther  afforded  an  additional  argument 
in  favour  of  another  avocation  less  expensive  in  its  commencement. 

He  therefore  decided  upon  commencing  business  in  a  small  way  as  a 
Chemist  and  Druggist,  and  after  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship, 
he  continued  for  some  months  to  serve  as  an  assbtant,  while  looking 
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out  for  an  opening,  the  accommodation  beins  considered  an  equi- 
valent for  his  services.     He  ailerwards  received  a  small  salary. 

The  fragment  of  a  journal  which  he  kept  in  the  year  1797,  is  cha- 
racteristic of  the  peculiar  constitution  of  his  mind,  which  was  very 
unlike  that  of  most  young  men  of  hia  age.  His  chief  desire  appeared 
to  be  to  escape  ^^  the  snares  and  temptations  of  the  world,**  and  to 
adhere  strictly  to  the  path  of  duty.  He  was  conscious  of  a  natural 
irritability  of  temper,  which  it  was  his  constant  endeavour  to  subdue, 
although  no  frequently  alludes  to  the  extreme  difficulty  in  attaining 
his  object;  ana  his  occasional  despondency  and  contrition  almost 
amounted  to  a  state  of  religious  melancholy.  One  incident  will  serve 
to  show  tiie  extent  of  these  conscientious  feelings : — ^Finding  money 
unaccounted  for  in  the  till,  he  entered  the  amount  as  for  goods  sold,  in 
making  up  his  account,  to  make  it  balance,  instead  of  acknowledging 
his  forgetfulness.  On  reflection,  this  occasioned  so  much  "  distresa 
and  trouble,**  that  it  was  several  days  before  he  could  perform  his 
duties  calml  V  and  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction,  so  great  was  his  un- 
easiness at  the  idea  of  the  occurrence  of  a  mistake  in  the  money. 

On  the  17th  of  August,  he  observed  a  shop  to  let  in  Oxford  Street, 
to  which  he  alludes  as  follows : — 

"  Observed,  on  my  return  home  from  seeing  a  poor  woman,  a  shop 
to  let,  which  seems  a  little  to  strike  me,  though  witn  a  fear  lest  I  should 
err  in  judgment.  It  would  truly  be  considered  a  peculiar  £Eivour  to 
be  rightly  directed  so  as  to  have  peace  and  confidence  afterwards,  as  with 
a  superior  licence  in  a  matter  of  so  great  importance  in  knowing  the 
right  place.  Tliis  must  aU  be  left,  as  I  have  never  wanted  yet,  and  if  I 
may  be  so  favoured  as  to  keep  my  place,  however  unworthy,  will  not  an 
aUwise  bountiful  Providence  care  for  me  P  How  is  it  with  the  sparrows 
and  the  lilies  P  though,  truly,  can  I  have  so  great  aright  as  they,  since 
they  have  never  sinned  like  me?*' 

On  several  other  occasions  he  alludes  to  his  doubts  and  misgivings 
respecting  "that  shop  in  Oxford  Street,*'  which  he  seemed  unable  to 
abandon,  and  yet  had  not  resolution  or  confidence  to  come  to  a  deci* 
sion.  One  ground  of  hesitation  arose  from  delicacy  of  feeling  towards 
his  master,  to  whom  he  was  desirous  of  acting  wim  strict  honour,  and 
avoiding  the  possibility  of  any  jealousy  or  distrust,  by  commencing 
business  too  near  the  old  shop.  His  employer,  however,  not  only  gave 
him  full  permission,  but  encouraged  him  to  proceed ;  and  his  father 
ultimately  settled  the  question  by  taking  the  shop  for  him,  and  lent 
him  £400  to  prepare  and  stock  it.  The  fitting-up  order  for  drugs  was 
executed  by  Messrs.  Fynmore  and  Palmer,  on  the  24th  of  November, 
1798,  and  amounted  to  £86  ISs.  9id. 

There  was  at  that  time  only  one  Chemist's  shop  in  Oxford  Street, 
which  was  situated  at  the  west  comer  of  Argyll  Street,  now  the  Green 
Man  and  Still.  This  establishment  was  celebrated  for  the  fabrication 
of  cheap  powders,  which  were  ground  and  prepared  in  a  mill  at  the 
top  of  the  house ;  and  the  character  of  the  ousiness  in  other  respects 
was  not  of  a  high  order.  The  custom  of  adulterating  medicines  was 
so  prevalent,  that  even  at  houses  considered  above  the  avera^  in 
respectabilitjr,  various  practices  were  carried  on  which  occasioned 
much  uneasiness  to  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  He  has  freouently 
been  heard  to  mention  the  fact  that,  during  his  apprenticeship,  he  was 
employed  to  pound  many  hundred-weights  of  glauber  salts,  which 
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were  sold  as  nitre  for  horses.  Red  precipitate  was  mixed  with  red  lead, 
and  there  was  a  small  room  almost  excuisiyelj  used  for  ^'  russifjing" 
rhubarb.  This  process  consisted  in  cutting  and  filing  East  Indian,  to 
imitate  Turkey,  rhubarb.  In  reference  to  horse  powders,it  was  custom- 
ary to  keep  two  kinds,  the  *'  genuine*^  and  the  "  compound,*^  which  latter 
were  prepared  by  sending  14lbs.  of  the  article  to  the  mill  and  receiving 
in  return  28lb8.,  sometimes  even  a  laiger  quantity,  no  questions  being 
asked  as  to  the  mode  in  wluch  the  quantity  had  been  increased.  These 
and  other  similar  practices  being  too  general  to  excite  any  attention, 
they  were  not  entnrely  absent  even  in  the  establishment  of  a  man  who 
was,  in  other  respects,  remarkably  concientious  and  scrupulous,  which 
the  following  fact  will  serre  to  show  : — ^Before  embarking  in  business 
as  a  ChemisC  Frederick  Smith  held  for  many  years  a  lucratiye  situation 
in  the  Post  Office.  His  salary  had  been  gradually  raised  until  it 
amounted  to  nearly  £1000  a  year,  and  was  likely  to  be  further  advanced. 
It  happened,  however,  that  he  was  sometimes  called  upon  to  give  evidence 
in  cases  of  robbery,  which  was  at  that  time  a  capital  offence.  Becom- 
ing impressed  with  a  religious  scruple  agunst  taking  an  oath,  and  also 
Sffainst  capital  punishments,  this  duty  was  a  source  of  sreat  uneasiness, 
wnich  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  he  at  length  declined  to  comply 
when  called  upon  to  give  evidence.  By  this  means  he  lost  his  situation  in 
the  year  1783,  and  miding  the  business  for  sale  in  the  Haymarket,  he 
became  a  Chemist  and  Druggist.  Not  having  been  educated  to  the  busi- 
ness, he  canried  it  on  for  some  time  in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  had 
been  conducted  by  his  predecessor.  When  he  became  more  acqmunted 
with  the  business,  he  gradually  discontinued  these  practices,  and  was 
afterwards  very  particular  in  the  quality  of  his  drugs.  The  circumstance 
serves  to  illustrate  the  impropriety  of  persons  embarking  in  a  business 
of  that  kind,  without  understanding  the  fundamental  principles  on 
which  it  should  be  conducted.  John  Bell,  havins  during  his  appren* 
ticeship  seriously  considered  this  subject,  resolved  that,  as  soon  as  he 
became  a  free  agent  in  the  management  of  a  business,  he  would  adopt  a 
different  princi^  selling  the  best  medicines  he  could  procure.  In  this 
experiment  he  oecasiontulpr  had  some  misgivings,  from  doubts  arising 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  carry  out  to  the  full  extent  what  he 
considered  to  be  the  principles  of  strict  honesty.  He  was,  however, 
encouraged  by  his  younger  brother  Jacob  Bell,  who  assisted  him  at 
the  commencement,  and  who  maintained  without  flinching  that  it  was 
not  only  possible,  but  expedient  as  a  matter  of  policy,  to  defy  compe- 
tition in  price,  and  make  the  quality  of  the  medicines  the  primary 
consideration. 

Towards  the  end  of  1798,  John  Bell  opened  his  shop.  On  the  first 
day  his  receipts  amounted  to  ten  shillings,  and  he  lost  half-a-guinen 
by  the  foUowmg  accident : — ^A  customer  who  came  in  for  some  trifling 
article,  wanted  change  for  half-a-guinea.  This  was  rather  a  large 
snm  to  raise  so  soon  afler  opening  vie  shop,  and  Mr.  Bell  had  occasion 
to  search  his  pockets,  as  well  as  a  drawer  in  the  counting-house,  in 
order  to  find  tihe  amount.  The  customer  observing  the  difficulty,  said 
it  was  of  no  consequence,  as  he  had  some  change.  Just  at  this  moment 
the  amount  of  cluuige  was  collected  and  laid  on  the  counter,  on  which 
be  said,  that  as  it  was  there  he  would  take  it.  But  he  had  already 
put  the  half-guinea  in  his  pocket,  taking  up  the  change,  he  went 
off  witii  both,  the  young  Chemist  being  so  bewildered  that  he  was  not 
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aware  of  the  fact  imtil  sereral  minutes  afterwards.  This  mishap  dia* 
couraged  him  so  much  that  he  despaired  of  success  altogether,  con- 
sidering it  a  proof  of  his  incapacity  to  "•  cope  with  the  world,*'  or 
manage  a  business  on  his  own  account. 

So  complete  was  his  despondency  at  the  supposed  hcplessness  of  hia 
case,  tiiat  ne  did  not  think  it  wordi  while  to  light  the  lamps  in  the 
evening.  A  neighbour,  who  had  taken  a  kind  interest  in  his  prooeed- 
ines,  ODservine  the  shop  dark,  came  in  to  inquire  the  reason,  and  on 
bemg  informed,  used  all  his  endeavours  to  dispel  these  ffloomy  ideas, 
declaring  that  he  would  light  the  himps  himself  rather  than  allow  his 
£riend  to  be  overcome  by  such  a  trifle.  This  was  all  to  no  purpose, 
and  in  the  morning  the  younj?  Chemist  went  to  his  uncle  Sheppard, 
who  had  acted  like  a  second  mther  to  him  on  previous  occasions,  and 
informed  him  of  the  determination  at  which  he  had  arrived  to  dispose 
of  the  shop  as  it  stood,  before  he  had  made  his  position  still  worse  by 
becoming  involved  in  debt.  He  mentioned  as  an  additional  source  of 
discouragement,  that  he  had  been  so  cramped  for  want  of  capital  that 
he  had  not  been  able  to  complete  the  arrangements  of  the  shop  to  his 
satisfaction,  and  that  it  would  cost  at  least  ^100  to  remove  a  partition, 
and  add  what  was  requisite  for  the  convenience  of  business.  He 
thought,  as  the  situation  was  eood,  that  a  purchaser  might  be  found 
having  the  capital  required,  wno  would  take  the  concern  off  his  hands 
and  thus  enable  him  to  pay  20s,  in  the  pound;  and  said  he  would  rather 
continue  in  the  capacilr  of  an  assistant  all  his  life,  than  continue  in 
business  at  the  risk  of  his  creditors,  with  the  prospect  which  stared 
him  in  the  face  of  becoming  a  defaulter. 

His  imcle,  as  he  had  previously  done,  encouraged  him  by  all  means 
to  proceed — endeavoured  to  convince  him  that  the  evils  which  he 
apprehended  were  imaginary — assured  him  that  he  had  a  good  pros- 
pect of  success  if  he  would  only  persevere,  and  insisted  on  his  taking  a 
loan  of  £100  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  desired  additions  to  his  shop. 
By  these  substantial  and  irresistible  arguments,  he  was  induced  to  give 
the  business  another  trial;  and  his  unde  from  time  to  time  called  upon 
him,  giving  him  that  encouragement  of  which  he  seemed  so  much  in 
need.  He  observed  the  most  rigid  economy  in  his  manner  of  living, 
let  the  house  to  lodgers  except  the  attics,  which  he  retained  as  bed- 
rooms, and  the  back  kitchen,  where  he  took  his  meals.  Throughout 
the  winter  he  did  not  treat  lumself  with  a  fire  in  the  counting-house, 
except  on  the  coldest  days,  and  then  only  in  the  evening. 

His  returns,  in  the  first  instance,  were  extremely  small,  sometimes 
not  more  than  three  or  four  shillings  a  day  ;  but  he  was  assiduous  in 
his  attention  to  business,  being  constantly  behind  the  counter,  and  his 
brother,  although  young,  soon  became  a  valuable  auxiliary.  He  did 
not  profess  to  be  an  operative  or  analytical  Chemist,  but  confined  his 
attention  to  the  retail  and  dispensing  business,  and  adopted  certain 
fixed  principles  to  which  he  rigidly  adhered,  as  being  at  the  same  time 
in  accordance  with  his  conscientious  feelings,  and  calculated  to  gain 
the  confidence  of  the  public. 

At  the  end  of  the  nrst  year  he  made  a  careful  investigation  of  his 
accounts,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  his  uncle  Sheppard,  and  found 
that  he  had  lost  money,  being  in  a  worse  position  than  he  was  at  the 
commencement.  It  became  a  serious  question  whether  it  was  pru- 
dent to  continue  the  business;  but  having  calculated  that  his  loss  dur- 
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log  the  year  scarcely  exceeded  the  amonnt  of  liis  housekeepioff 
expenses,  and  being  encouraged  by  his  friends  to  proceed,  he  followea 
this  advice. 

During  the  second  year  the  business  improved  considerably,  and 
soon  aftm^ards  he  was  enabled  to  pay  off  the  capital  which  he  had 
borrowed  from  his  father  and  uncle.  In  the  winter  of  1800  he  took 
Thomas  Zachary  as  an  apprentice,  who  subsequently  became  one  of 
his  partners. 

In  the  year  1802,  John  Bell  married  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Frederick  Smith,  his  late  master.  He  continued  for  some  years  to 
devote  unremitted  personal  attention  to  his  business,  which  increased 
beyond  his  expectations.  He  never  solicited  business,  or  courted 
the  patronajge  of  the  profession,  and  was  not  ambitious  of  extending 
his  connection  among  the  higher  circles  of  society.  To  the  poor 
he  was  always  attentive,  and  it  was  a  favourite  remark  with  him 
that  he  often  had  "  twelve  customers  for  a  shilling."  Without  any 
attempt  on  his  part  to  encourage  counter  practice,  ne  was  frequently 
applied  to  by  the  poor  for  advice  in  trifling  cases ;  and,  much  against 
his  inclination,  he  acquired  some  little  repute  as  a  doctor  among 
that  class  of  customers.  This,  however,  was  rather  in  the  way  of 
charity  than  regular  business,  as  he  had  a  great  dislike  to  the 
responsibility  of  jiving  advice.  There  was  at  that  time  no  law  to 
prevent  his  practising  as  an  Apothecary,  the  Act  of  1815  not  having 
been  passed  until  several  years  afterwards.  But  he  never  asserted 
his  right  to  the  privilege  of  an  "  Apothecary  before  the  Act,"  as 
he  disclaimed  any  pretensions  to  medical  qualification,  having  from 
choice  adopted  the  business  of  a  Chemist,  and  devoting  his  chief 
attention  to  the  prescription  department.  His  brother  Jacob,  who 
came  originaUy  as  an  apprentice,  rather  expected  to  have  been  taken 
into  partnership,  but  in  this  he  was  disappointed,  and  accordingly 
contemplated  establishing  himself  in  business  in  some  other  part  of 
London.  Before  putting  his  intention  into  practice  he  was  taken  ill, 
and  died  of  consumption  in  October,  1805. 

Thomas  Zachary*s  apprenticeship  ended  in  1806.  By  that  time  the 
number  of  hands  employed  was  two  shopmen  and  three  apprentices. 
It  was  soon  afterwards  requisite  to  sacrifice  the  private  door  in  order 
to  enlarge  the  shop. 

Although  diligent  and  regular  in  his  attention  to  business,  John 
Bell  did  not  allow  this  to  interfere  with  his  religious  duties.  He 
always  kept  the  shop  entirely  closed  on  Sundays,  one  assistant  being 
on  duty  in  the  morning  and  two  during  the  remainder  of  the  day  to 
attend  to  such  business  as  came  in,  which  was  sometimes  as  much  as 
that  number  could  accomplish.  He  also  kept  the  shop  closed  on 
Thursday  morning  until  past  twelve  o'clock,  in  order  to  allow  the 
young  men  ^except  those  on  duty)  to  attend  meeting.  The  assis- 
tants at  the  time  to  which  we  allude  were,  like  their  master.  Members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  the  above  custom  was  instituted  under 
a  sense  of  duty.  It  was,  however,  attended  with  much  inconvenience 
and  mortification,  as  it  gave  rise  to  a  constant  report  that  Mr.  Bell 
was  dead,  and  the  youn^  men  left  in  charge  on  those  occasions  had 
enough  to  do  to  answer  inquiries  on  this  subject.  The  practice  was, 
however,  continued  for  many  years,  until  the  active  management  came 
into  other  hands. 
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In  the  dcMnestic  reguklioDB  of  die  ettablishment  he  was  renuurkably 
strict,  prohibited  the  asaistantB  from  going  out  in  the  evening  nnd^ 
any  pretence  without  express  permission,  and  would  not  allow  any 
deviation  from  the  rules  and  regulations  which  were  drawn  up  in 
writing.  Notwithstanding  this  adherenee  to  discipline,  he  was  generally 
on  the  best  terms  with  his  assistants  while  in  his  employment,  as  well  as 
afterwards.  In  taking  apprentices,  he  was  nerer  tempted  by  a  high 
premium,  and,  in  fact,  ratner  preferred  those  who  had  nothing  to  pay, 
under  the  idea  that  he  was  rendering  them  the  greater  service,  and 
that  they  would  be  more  likely  to  prove  docile  and  tractable.  In  this 
he  was  sometimes  disappointed.  One  young  man  whom  he  had  taken 
under  these  circumstances  was  refractory,  and  when  he  was  out  of  his 
time,  he  started  an  ojmosition  shop  in  the  same  street.  The  front  was 
in  imitation  of  that  of  his  late  master — **'  John  Bell"  over  the  door,  with 
a  small  ^'from," — ^^ho«MBell'*  on  one  door-post,  and  *' .hep  Bell  **  on 
the  other.  The  imitation  was  so  good,  that  Mn.  ^eppard,  the  wife 
of  the  kind  uncle,  who  came  one  evening  to  tea,  having  directed  the 
coachman  to  drive  to  John  Bell's,  was  tu^en  to  the  wrong  shop,  and 
discovered  her  mistake  when  on  the  staircase,  from  the  young  man 
inquiring  where  she  was  going,  and  what  was  her  busmess.  Bhe 
replied  £at  she  had  come  to  her  nei^ew,  John  Bellas,  to  tea;  on  which 
he  explained — *^  This  is /rom  John  Bell*s;  the  other  shop  is  a  few  doors 
higher  up." 

In  the  year  1819,  John  Bell  found  it  requisite  to  obtain  some  relief 
from  the  confinement  of  business,  much  of  his  time  being  required  fer 
other  engagements,  in  which  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  occupy  him- 
self. Accordingly,  he  took  into  partnership  Thomas  Zaduoy  and 
John  H.  Walduck,  who  had  previously  been  nis  apprentices. 

From  this  time,  the  senior  partner  ^adually  relaxed  in  his  business 
exertions,  and  devoted  mudi  of  his  tmie  to  benevolent  and  charitable 
objects,  especially  in  connexion  with  the  Societv  of  Friends. 

JchR  Bell  was  always  disposed  to  unite  with  his  brethren  in  any 
movement  which  circumstances  rendered  necessary  for  the  ben^t  of 
the  trade,  as,  for  instance,  in  reference  to  the  Stamp  and  Excise  Acts, 
or  any  threatened  legislative  measures  of  an  obnoxious  character ;  but 
he  never  took  a  prominent  part,  and  from  his  natural  diffidence,  was 
not  active  in  public  business.  When  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  was 
proposed,  he  approved  of  its  objects,  but  was  not  sanguine  as  to  the 
result,  his  past  experience  having  led  to  a  belief  that  the  Chemists 
were  not  likely  to  "  pull  together*  for  any  length  of  time.  He  took 
a  lively  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  attended  several  of 
the  early  meetings,  and  was  agreeably  surprised  at  the  continued 
prosperity  of  the  Institution. 

In  the  year  1839  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  wife,  and  this 
calamity  occasioned  a  shock  from  which  he  never  entireljr  recovered. 

About  this  period,  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  subject  of  intem- 
perance, and  Its  lamentable  effects  on  the  lower  classes.  Being  in  the 
nabit  of  distributing  tracts  to  tibe  poor  in  favour  of  total  abstinenoe, 
he  considered  it  his  duty  to  try  Ihe  experiment  himself,  by  way  of 
example.  He  had  always  beea  remarkable  for  temperate  habits, 
although  accustomed  to  take  beer  or  wine  in  moderation;  and  in 
adopting  the  firinciple  of  abstinence  he  took  no  pledge,  but  simply 
tried  the  experiment,  in  which  he  persevered  for  about  seven  years. 
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l>iiTiiig  fius  iime  lils  liealfh  was  not  niuformlj  jgood*  He  occasionall j 
Buffered  firom  languor  and  a  slusgish  circulfttun^  and  he  was  advised 
to  try  the  effect  of  a  more  stunmating  regimen.  For  some  time  he 
was  unwillinff  to  deviate  from  his  abstinent  resolve,  but  Dr.  Wilson, 
who  seconded  Dr.  Hodgkin  in  this  advice,  suggested  a  plan  which 
overcame  the  scruple.  The  wine  was  put  up  in  twc*ounce bottle^  <and 
sent  from  the  shop  as  a  medicine.  Fmding  the  effect  beneficial,  he 
afterwards  submitted,  under  medical  orders,  to  take  a  glass  of  wine  in 
the  usual  way.  During  the  last  year  of  his  life,  the  inSrmities  of  age 
sraduallv  increased,  he  nearly  lost  his  sight,  his  strength  failed,  and 
he  complained  of  want  of  curcnlation,  especially  in  the  lower  extre- 
mities. 

On  the  10th  of  December,  a  sore  place  was  observed  in  one  foot,  which 
terminated  in  mortification  in  the  course  of  a  month.  During  this 
period  he  was  confined  to  his  room,  and  was  fuUy  aware  of  the  serious 
nature  of  his  disorder.  Yet  he  was  patient  and  cheerful,  appeared  to 
feel  no  r^ret  on  leaving  this  world,  nor  anv  dread  at  the  approach  of 
death.  He  expressed  much  thankfulness  for  all  the  mercies  he  had 
received  during  his  life,  and  full  confidence  that  he  should  be  equally 
favoured  to  the  end.  He  retained  the  possession  of  his  mental  facul- 
ties to  the  last,  and  in  taking  leave  of  nis  family  his  only  anxiety  ap- 
peared to  be  on  their  account :  with  regard  to  himself  he  was  cam 
and  resigned,  and  his  constitutional  nervous  timidity,  which  had  been 
his  constant  companion  through  life,  forsook  him  at  the  hour  of  death. 

He  died  at  his  residence  at  Wandsworth,  on  the  14th  of  January, 
in  his  75th  year. 
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Repoiits  of  the  Rotal  College  of  Cbemistbt,  and  Reseabchbs  con- 
dueted  in  the  LabonUoritM,  in  the  Yean  1 845, 46, 47.    London,  8  vo,  pp.  270. 

To  be  noticed  next  month. 

Outlines  or  Qualitativs  Analysis  :  for  die  Guidance  of  Students  of 
Chemistry.  By  Dr.  Shebidan  Muspbatt,  Professor  to  the  Liverpool 
College  of  Chemistry,  &c.,  &c.    Taylor,  Walton,  and  Maberley. 

This  is  the  text  book  for  the  students  in  the  above  College,  an  insti- 
tution founded  on  the  phm  of  the  Royal  College  of  Chemistry,  London, 
and  one  which  we  are  glad  to  hear  is  flourishing,  and  exciting  no 
small  degree  of  interest  m  its  locality.  It  is  satisfactory  to  observe 
the  extension  of  chemical  science  in  this  country,  and  the  recognition 
of  this  useful  branch  a£  knowledge  as  a  means  of  promoting  the  arts 
and  manufactures.  A  striking  illustration  of  the  met  is  furnished  in 
the  establishment  and  success  of  institutions  of  this  kind  in  the  large 
provincial  towns,  where  a  disposition  prevuls  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  Chemists  in  the  metropolis. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

il.Z.— Hydrochloric  acid  is  the  test  for  silTer,  the  white  curdy  precipiUUe 
formed  being  insoluble  in  nitric  acid. 

J^H,W.  (Ipswich). — Pumice  stone  is  not  xmiform  in  composition,  but 
usually  contains  silica,  alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  potash,  and  lime. — (2). 
Chondrui  crispvs  is  the  botanical  name  for  Carrageen  moss. 

A  ChemiMta  Assistant  (Guildford)  wishes  for  fbrmulsB  for  making  essence 
of  hovenia,  patchouli,  &c. 

A  Member  of  the  P,S, — Cadmium  and  mercury  may  be  combined  by 
adding  tho  latter  to  the  fused  cadmium. 

Qutesitor. — Tannic  acid. 

W,S. — Animalculse  cages  are  often  used  for  Tiewing  small  insects  under 
the  microscope. 

A^.  W,B. — Formulie  for  show  colours  for  shop  windows  will  be  found  in. 
Tol.  iii,  pp.  94,  143,  and  192,  and  voL  yi,  p.  391. 

Atnator  ScientuB. — ( 1 .)  We  h<aye  not  seen  the  apparatus  described.  (2.)  Yes. 

A  Subscriber, — (1.)  The  coyered  copper  wire,  which  is  used  in  some 
electrical  experiments,  is  generally  prepared  by  twisting  cotton  round  it« 
(2.)  Zinc  plates  are  amalgamated  by  dipping  them  into  diluted  sulphuric 
acid,  and  then  rubbing  the  mercury  over  them. 

J,  S.  (Shrewsbury).— The  formula  suggested  by  Mr.  Hallows  for  lini- 
mentum  saponis,  is  given  infuU  at  page  420.  We  have  tried  it,  and  find  it 
to  answer  perfectly. 

A  Member^  who  writes  on  the  subject  of  Valerianate  of  Iron,  is  referred 
to  an  article  on  tliis  subject  in  the  present  number. 

Quassia.—  Green  Ink  :  Solution  of  Acetate  of  Copper,  thickened  with  gum. 

F.S. — (1  and  2.)  The  Pharmacopoeia  and  any  modem  work  on  Chemistry. 
(3.)  The  astringent  matter  of  the  rose  petal  is  with  difficulty  extracted  bv 
water,  and  therelore  the  infusion  is  now  directed  to  stand  for  six  hours.  (4  ) 
We  have  heard  nothing  recently  of  the  new  Pharmacopoeia.  (5.)  Pills  are 
silvered  by  putting  them  into  a  box  with  silver  leaf  and  shaking  them. 

L.S.D, — Spongy  platinum  is  made  by  calcining  the  double  chloride  of 
platinum  and  ammonium. 

Z.  Z.—The  Students  at  the  Laboratory  are  advised  by  the  Professor  re- 
specting the  books  they  should  read  during tlieir  progress.  Fowneifs  Manual 
of  Chemistry  is  a  good  work  to  commence  with. 

Omicron  (a  Member?)  inquires  "  Whether  there  is  any  chance  of  getting 
the  Society  chartered  ?'*  [The  date  of  the  charter  is  February  19th,  184£ 
The  other  inquiries  of  our  Correspondent  are  fully  answered  in  the  present 
number,  and  also  in  former  numbers  of  this  Journal.] 

Juvenis.—i  1.)  The  nature  of  the  examinations  is  described  in  Vol.  viii.. 
No.  8,  where  advice  is  also  given  respecting  the  course  of  study.  The  ap- 
pointment of  Examiners  in  the  Country  has  been  duly  considered,  but  is 
thought  unadvi;iable.    (2.)  We  have  no  formula  for  "Shaving  Cream." 

H.  M.  (Ipswich) — Cachou  Aromatise.    See  vol.  v.,  p.  380. 

A.  Allm  (Truro). — Crystalline  Cream  for  the  Hair  is  made  by  melting 
spermaceti 'and  oil  of  almonds  together  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  cooling 
gradually  without  stirring.  The  proportions  vary  according  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  season. 

Alpha  (Blackburn). — Essence  of  Roses  is  made  by  dissolving  Otto  of 
Roses  in  spirit  of  wine.    The  proportions  are  optional. 

A  Chemist,  M.P.iS.,  has  sent  a  Latin  Aberdeen  diploma  to  be  translated.  It 
would  be  foreign  to  the  objects  of  this  Journal  to  occupy  half  a  page  with, 
matter  of  tliis  kind. 

Jgnorantus, — The  meaning  of  the  term  is  silicate  of  alumina  and  glucina 
— the  emerald. 

We  have  no  space  for  Mr.  Coxworthy's  communication.  It  is  rather  too 
speculative  for  our  comprehension. 

Advertisements  to  Mr.  CHURCHiLLy  Princes  Street,  SoHo. 

Other  Communications  to  the  Edftob,  336,  Oxford  Street,  before  the 
20th  of  the  month  (if  Answers  be  desired  in  the  ensuing  number). 
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